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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


(See PART ID) 


Erratum 
On page 871 — Column 1 — Para. 1 — Line 3 — for +2.2 read +0.2. 


INDEX—PART I 


A 


ENT PREVENTION 
ta. Workmen’s Compensation Act: regulations, 44. 
Man. Employment Safety Act: regulations, 44. 
Martin, W. A., Chief, Accident Prevention Division, Ca- 
nada Department of Labour, extracts from paper deliver- 
ed to Automotive Transport Association of Toronto, 131. 
Dnt. Construction Safety Act: regulations, 44. 


CIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL 

2mployment Fatalities. CANADA: 

in 1970—first and second quarters, 581, 783. 

in 1969—annual 484; third and fourth quarters, 113, 
368. 

- Statistics: “H—Employment Fatalities” (Quarterly and 
annual feature) 


JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE BOARD 


Established by federal Government to assist auto industry’s 
transitional adjustment, 622. 


FILIATION See also MERGERS 


National Council of the Distributive Workers of America 
joins Alliance for Labour Action UNITED STATEs: 549. 


United Mine Workers of America, Districts 18 and 26, 
affiliated with CLC, 396. 


E DISCRIMINATION See DISCRIMINATION; OLDER WORKERS 
ED See HOMES FOR THE AGED; OLDER WORKERS 


ENCE MARITIME INC. 


Que. Superior Court rules shipping company extra-pro- 
vincial, 652. 


REEMENTS See also COLLECTIVE BARGAINING; COLLECTIVE 
LABOUR AGREEMENTS; MANPOWER ASSESSMENT INCEN- 
TIVE AGREEMENT 


Job training fund established under nationwide agreement 
between Employers’ Association of France and four 
unions, 695. 


IRICULTURE 


Seasonal workers from Caribbean to help Ontario farmers, 
396. 


RLINE INDUSTRY 


R. Nat Gray, senior mediator and industrial relations con- 
sultant for airline industry, 6. 


BERTA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
Pugh, Dr. Kenneth, Deputy Minister, retirement, 761. 


BERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention, 36. 


CAN 


XYZ theory of management practiced in Kingston (Ont.) 
plant, 494. 


95149—2 


ALLIANCE FOR LABOUR ACTION 


National Council of the Distributive Workers of America, 
affiliation. UNITED STATES: 549, 


ALLOWANCES See COMMUTING ALLOWANCES; FAMILY AL- 
LOWANCES; SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 


AMALGAMATED UNION OF ENGINEERING WORKERS 


White- and blue-collar workers united by formation of, 
BRITAIN: 623—merger of Draughtsmen’s and Allied 
Technicians’ Association; Constructional Engineering 


Union; Amalgamated Union of Engineering and Foundry 
Workers, 


AMERICAN BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS’ UNION 


Merger with Independent Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers’ Union—Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Union, 
UNITED STATEs: 6. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR—CONGRESS OF INDUs- 
TRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Convention, 8th biennial, 6. 
Establishes Labor Studies Centre in New York City, 11. 
Expels International Chemical Workers’ Union, 6. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MusIcIANS (AFL-CIO) 
Davis, Hal C., President, election, 693. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD 


Longest strike in history enters third year. 
Herald Examiner, 337. 


Los Angeles 


AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 
Repression of trade unions in 11 countries—report, 259. 


APPOINTMENTS (CANADA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR) 

Blackburn, R. D., Director, Financial and Management 
Services, 622. 

Gray, R. Nat, senior mediator and industrial relations con- 
sultant for airline industry, 6. 

Industry specialists, Conciliation and Arbitration Branch— 
Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, 178. 

Mitchell, Robert, Director, Legal Services Branch and Le- 
gislative Research Branch, 834. 

O’Regan, R. Brian, Director, Public Relations and Infor- 
mation Services Branch, 690. 

Pelletier, Victor, Human Rights Administrator, Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Branch, 254. 


APPRENTICESHIP 

Alta. Apprenticeship Act: regulations, 40. 

Alta. Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: regulations, 42. 

Compulsory certification in the plumbing trade. Nova 
ScoTIA: 42. 

Hairdressing designated apprenticeable trade. BRITISH 
COLUMBIA: 41. 

Industrial instrumentation new trade under apprenticeship 
regulations. Nova Scotia: 41, 

Labour Legislation in 1968-69: Part 2—Industrial Training 
and Apprenticeship. CANADA: 38. 

Machinist trade regulations replaced. MANITOBA: 41, 


INDEX 


N.B. Industrial Training and Certification Act: provisions, 
40. 


N.B. Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: regulations, 42. 


P.E.I. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: 
amendment, 42. 


Que. Manpower Vocational Training and Qualification 
Act: provisions, 38. 


ARBITRATION See also CANADIAN RAILWAY OFFICE OF ARBI- 
TRATION 


Compulsory arbitration for police or firefighters denied 
right to strike—Michigan experiment, 11. 


Industry specialists, Conciliation and Arbitration Branch, 
Canada Department of Labour, appointment—Ottawa, 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, 178. 


Ont. Hospital Labour Disputes Arbitration Act—amend- 
ments, 125. 


Que. Construction Industry Labour Relations Act— provi- 
sions, 119, 121. 


ASSISTANCE See TRADITIONAL ASSISTANCE BENEFIT PLAN 


ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL OFFICIALS OF CANADA 


Treasury Board and postal employees (supervisory level) — 
3-year contract, 691. 


ASTAPENKO, PAVEL E., Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic 
Director, International Labour Office, appointment, 692. 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECONOMIC COUNCIL 
Third annual review, 130. 


AUTO WORKERS 


McDermott, Dennis, Director, Canadian Region, re-elected, 
467. 


Regional headquarters (Canadian) transferred to Toronto 
from Windsor, 620. 


Reuther, Walter, President, death of, 554. 


Supplemental Unemployment Benefit and Short Workweek 
Benefit plans—CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES: 257. 


Transitional Assistance Benefit plan extended—covers auto 
and auto parts workers displaced as a result of Canada- 
U.S. Automotive Agreement, 622. 


UAW 1970 negotiations, 467. 
Woodcock, Leonard Freel, President, election, 550. 


AUTOMATION 
Major cause of unemployment among Indians—inmate of 
B.C. penitentiary, 7. 
AUTONOMY 


Commons Standing Committee on External Affairs and 
National Defence Respecting Canada-U.S. Relations— 
recommendations giving Canadian branches of inter- 
national unions increased autonomy, 761. 

The struggle for Canadian labour autonomy—Ed Finn, 
Research Director, CBRT, 766. 


AWARDS 


Sidney Hillman award for meritorious public service award- 
ed to David A. Morse, Director-General, ILO, 10. 


B 


BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS’ UNION 


Formed by merger of American Bakery and Confectione 
Workers’ Union and Independent Bakery and Confe 
tionery Workers’ Union. UNITED STATEs: 6. 


BALES, DALTON, Minister of Labour (Ontario) 


Remarks, seminar sponsored by Age Discrimination Di 
sion, Ontario Human Rights Commission—The Old 
Workers in Today’s Economy and Community, 644. 


BARGAINING See COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


BEAUDRY, JEAN, Executive Vice-President, Canadian Labo 
Congress 


Appointment, 396. 


BENEFITS See also FAMILY BENEFITS; TRANSITIONAL ASS 
TANCE BENEFIT PLAN; UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plan and Short Wo! 
week Benefit—auto industry—provisions. CANADA Al 
UNITED STATES: 257, 


BETCHERMAN, Dr. LITA-ROSE, Director, Women’s Burec 
Ontario Department of Labour 
“Why Wives Want to Work”—criticism, 446. 


“BIG Four” See RUBBER INDUSTRY 


BILL 38 


Provisions could impose penalties on construction uni 
and employer representatives for failure to negoti 
agreement. QUEBEC: 759. 


BILL 50 See QUEBEC LABOUR CODE 
BILL 65 See QUEBEC LABOUR CODE 


BILL OF RIGHTS 
Sask. Bill of Rights Act: amendments, 866, 869. 


BLACK UNITED FRONT OF NOVA SCOTIA 
Oliver, Jules, Executive Director, appointment, 400. 


BLACKBURN, R. D., Canada Department of Labour 


Director, Financial and Management Services, appoi 
ment, 622. 


BLUE-COLLAR WORKERS 


White- and blue-collar workers united by formation | 
BRITAIN: 623—merger of Draughtsmen’s and Alli 
Technicians’ Association; Constructional Engineer 
Union; Amalgamated Union of Engineering and Founc 
Workers. 


BOGGILD, DR. JORGIN 
“Human problems in Canada’s North”, 416. 


Book REVIEWS See PUBLICATIONS 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Brief to provincial Cabinet, 256. 
Convention, 109. 


SH COLUMBIA MEDIATION COMMISSION 


endment to Act, 123. 
ritish Columbia Federation of Labour reiterates opposi- 
tion to, 256. 
eport on termination of five-month strike between Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International Union and 
six oil companies, 90. 

steeship not the answer—address, Judge John Parker, 
Chairman, 282. 


ISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS See TRADES UNION CON- 
GRESS (BRITISH) 


KBANK, PROF. Roy 


© address labour-management conference, Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, Halifax, 619. 


CE, JOHN W., United Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada 


eath of, 466. 
ILDING TRADES See CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


RSARIES 
1970 winners of bursaries awarded by Canada Department 


of Labour to unionists attending Labour College of Ca- 
nada, 468. 


C 


LIFORNIA GRAPES 


‘Hot goods” declaration unlawful inducement to breach of 
contract—B.C. Supreme Court, 214. 

Irderly picketing at shopping plaza lawful—Ont. Provin- 
cial Court, 215. 

Picketing on behalf of boycott illegal secondary picketing 
—Ont. High Court, 214. 


NADA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


‘Altering objectives to cope with change”—address on 
revolt against authority in all sectors of human activity— 
Harry Waisglass, Director General of Research and De- 
velopment, at 50th Anniversary Conference of the 
Society of Industrial Accountants, 787. 

Appointments: 

Blackburn, R. D., Director, Financial and Management 
Services, 622. 

Sray, R. Nat, senior mediator and industrial relations con- 
sultant for airline industry, 6. 

Industry specialists, Conciliation and Arbitration Branch, 
—Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, 178. 

Mitchell, Robert, Director, Legal Services Branch and Le- 
gislative Research Branch, 834. 

)’Regan, R. Brian, Director, Public Relations and Informa- 
tion Services Branch, 690. 

Pelletier, Victor, Human Rights Administrator, Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Branch, 254. 


sa rate National Industrial Relations Film Library, 


Film “A Matter of Survival”’—award at American Film 
Festival, 547. 


Grants for research projects determined by Department 
officials, representatives from universities, and other 
Government departments, 619. 


Labour-management conference on labour-management 
communications to be held at Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, 619. 


Monk, David, Director, Public Relations and Information 
Services, resignation, 466. 


1970 winners of bursaries awarded by Canada Department 
of Labour to unionists attending Labour College of 
Canada, 468. 


Press backgrounder for industrial relations reporters, 5. 
CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


Ontario shipping companies (3)—-CBRT certified bargain- 
ing agent, 254. 

Que. Superior Court rules shipping company (Agence Mari- 
time Inc.) extra-provincial, 652. 


Supreme Court of Canada upholds decision of Quebec 
Superior Court that it had power to review proceedings 
and decisions of board, 149. 


CANADA LABOUR (SAFETY) CODE 
Regulations, 45. 


CANADA LABOUR (STANDARDS) CODE 

Minimum wage provisions increased, 549. 

Modification of provisions governing hours of work (ship- 
ping) on St. Lawrence River and East Coast (New- 
foundland), 257. 

CANADA MANPOWER TRAINING PROGRAM 

Commuting allowance for eligible trainees, 619. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES AUTOMOTIVE AGREEMENT 


Transitional Assistance Benefit plan extended—covers auto 
and auto parts workers displaced as a result of Agree- 
ment, 622. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES RELATIONS 


Commons Standing Committee on External Affairs and 
National Defence Respecting Canada-U.S. Relations— 
recommendations giving Canadian branches of interna- 
tional unions increased autonomy, 761. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF ADMINISTRATORS OF LABOUR LE- 
GISLATION 


28th annual conference, 90. 


CANADIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Brief, federal Cabinet, 255. 
Meeting, 40th annual, 104. 
Operation Placement—national student summer employ- 
ment program, 91. 
Social Policies for Canada, Part 1—booklet, 22. 


INDEX 


CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 
Saunders, Robert, elected President, 336. 


Seeks changes in labour legislation to facilitate multitrade, 
multiparty agreements, 7. 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL Wo- 
MEN’S CLUBS 


Brief, federal Government, 291. 


CANADIAN FooD AND ALLIED WORKERS 
General Foods and Local P1230—provisions of collective 
labour agreement, 395. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Signs contract with Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America in 14 CGE plants. ONTARIO: 395. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

Decentralized bargaining—its problems and direction—in 
public education systems—paper presented by J. Dou- 
glas Muir, University of Alberta—theme, Centralization 
in Collective Bargaining, 873. 

Meeting, 7th, 708. 

“The Role of research in centralized bargaining”, paper 
delivered by Felix Quinet, Public Service Staff Relations 
Board, at meeting of Institute, 788. 

The Trucking Industry in Ontario—paper presented by 
Graham McKechnie, York University—theme, Centraliz- 
ation in Collective Bargaining, 872. 


CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 

Beaudry, Jean, Executive Vice-President, appointment, 396. 

Brief, federal Cabinet, 410: replies—Trudeau, Rt. Hon. 
Pierre, Prime Minister, 412; Mackasey, Hon. Bryce, Mi- 
nister of Labour, 413; Benson, Hon. Edgar, Minister of 
Finance, 413; MacEachen, Hon. Allan, Minister of Man- 
power and Immigration, 413; Basford, Hon. Ron, Minis- 
ter of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, 413. 

Convention—eighth constitutional, 558, 640. 

Dodge, William, Secretary-Treasurer—announces new pro- 
gram of “social action”, 9; convention address, United 
Glass and Ceramic Workers of North America, 692. 

Education Department—staff changes, 690. 


MacDonald, Donald, President—announces Canadian 
Union Industries Show, 619; joint statement on volun- 
tary restraints to control inflation, 91; Labour Day mes- 
sage, 615; reply to CLC brief, 413. 

McCaffrey, Gordon, appointed Assistant Director, Legis- 
lative Department, 8. 

McGregor, William C. Y., General Vice-President, appoint- 
ment, 396. 

Medicare conference, 126. 

Morris, Joseph, Executive Vice-President, appointed Work- 
ers’ Vice-Chairman and Chairman of Workers’ Group 
of ILO Governing Body, 548. 

National Organizer for co-operative housing—Glenn Had- 
drell—appointment announced by Donald MacDonald, 
President, and Chairman of National Labour Co-opera- 
tive Committee, 690. 

Rancourt, Gérard, Executive Vice-President, death of, 181. 


Shipbuilding in Canada—report submitted to Minister 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, 760. 


United Mine Workers of America, Districts 18 and :‘ 
affiliated with CLC, 396. 


Whitebone, James A., former vice-president, death of, 3: 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Love, J. Douglas, federal Deputy Minister of Labour, : 
dress, meeting of National and Quebec Industrial Re 
tions Committees, 95. 


Meeting, 99th annual general, 702. 
Sinclair, Alfred G., President, election, 546. 


CANADIAN MARINE OFFICERS’ UNION 
Que. Superior Court rules shipping ona (Agence 
ritime Inc.) extra-provincial, 652. 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
New pension plan allows early retirement on full pensis 
835. 
CANADIAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 
Convention, 35th biennial, 254. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY LABOUR ASSOCIATION 


Brief, federal Cabinet, 413: replies—Mackasey, H 
Bryce, Minister of Labour, 414; Jamieson, Hon. Di 
Minister of Transport, 414; Benson, Hon. Edgar, } 
nister of Finance, 415; Andras, Hon. Robert, Minis 
of Housing, 415. 


Smith, Charles, Chairman, Labour Day message, 616. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY OFFICE OF ARBITRATION 
Summary of decisions— | 


Case Nos. Page Case Nos, Pa 
165-172 64 197-200 37 
174-182 152 201-206 S)h 
183-188, 190 224 207-214 66 
191-194 att 215-223 73 
189, 195, 196 375 _ 224-230 79 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


Change of name—Canadian Council on Social Devel: 
ment, 834. 


CANADIAN WIRE SERVICE GUILD See AMERICAN NEWSPAP 
GUILD 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
Educational requirements for apprenticeship raised. NE 
FOUNDLAND: 41. 
CARIBBEAN 


Seasonal workers from Caribbean to help Ontario farme 
396. 


CarRR, ROBERT, Minister of Employment and Productiv 
(Britain) 
Appointment, 694. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING 
Housing statistics (1969), annual report, 394. 


CERTIFICATION 
Alta. Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: regulations, 42. 
Certification before the CLRB (monthly feature) 


Certain trades—compulsory certification. ONTARIO: 42. 
.B. Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: compulsory certifica- 
tion regulations, 42. 

Plumbing trade—compulsory certification. Nova Scotia: 
42. 


P.E.I. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: 
amendment, 42. 


Quebec Labour Code—amendments, 115. 


| ‘ompulsory checkoff of union dues. ONTARIO: 6. 


Provisions in major collective agreements in manufacturing 
(1969). CANADA: 423. 

MEMICAL WORKERS. See INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL WorK- 
ERS’ UNION 


VIL SERVICE See PUBLIC SERVICE 


LOTHING INDUSTRY 


Employee guaranteed income plan—Scott-LaSalle Ltd., 
Montreal, 180. 


)AL MINING 
B.C. Coal Mines Regulation Act: revised regulations, 43. 


YLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

“Altering objectives to cope with change”——address on re- 
volt against authority in all sectors of human activity— 
Harry Waisglass, Canada Department of Labour, at 50th 
Anniversary Conference of the Society of Industrial Ac- 
countants, 787. 

“A Role in Decision Making”—effective participation in 
management by trade unionists says L. H. Lorrain, 409. 


Centralization in collective bargaining—Canadian Indus- 
trial Relations Research Institute, 7th annual meeting, 
708. 

Changes in labour legislation to facilitate multitrade, multi- 
party agreements sought by Canadian Construction As- 
sociation, 7. 

City-County Labour-Management Relations Service to train 
local government officials in collective bargaining, etc. 
—established by Ford Foundation grant. UNITED 
STATES: 623. 

Construction Industry Collective Bargaining Commission 
(United States), establishment, 8. 

Decentralized bargaining—its problems and direction—in 
public education systems—paper presented by J. Douglas 
Muir, University of Alberta, at meeting of Canadian 
Industrial Relations Research Institute—theme, Cen- 
tralization in Collective Bargaining, 873. 

Government employees granted right to collective bar- 
gaining. NEW BRUNSWICK: 93. 

Job security system (construction) recommendations of 
Judge Allen B. Gold, incorporated in Quebec Construc- 
tion Industry Labour Relations Act, 579. 

Ont. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 620. 

Quebec teachers sign contract with provincial Government, 
93. 

“Strikes . . . on the way out”—Vice-President, Stelco— 
address to Montreal Personnel Association, 93. 


“The role of research in centralized bargaining”—paper 
delivered by Felix Quinet, Public Service Staff Relations 
Board, at meeting of Canadian Industrial Relations Re- 
search Institute, 788. 

The Trucking Industry in Ontario—paper presented at 
meeting of Canadian Industrial Relations Research 
Institute by Graham McKechnie, York University 
—theme, Centralization in Collective Bargaining, 872. 

Wage settlements in 1969—survey, collective labour agree- 
ments, Canada Department of Labour, 334. 


COLLECTIVE DISMISSALS See TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS 


Contract negotiations completed during third quarter, 1969. 
CANADA: 90. 

Electricians (United Electrical Workers), Hamilton, Ont. 
—provisions of agreement reached after four-month 
strike, 92. 

Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, United, 
and Canadian General Electric, sign contract with 14 
CGE plants. ONTARIO: 395, 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines—strike terminated—terms of 
contract, 94. 

General Foods and Local P1230—equal pay provisions, 
395. 

International Nickel Co.—strike terminated—terms of con- 
tract, 94. 

Job security system (construction) recommendations of 
Judge Allen B. Gold, incorporated in Quebec Construc- 
tion Industry Labour Relations Act, 579. 

Manufacturing—major collective agreements (1969). Ca- 
NADA: Part I, 422; Part II, 480. 

N.W.T. Public Service Association ratifies first contract 
bargained by Public Service Alliance of Canada, 758. 
Policemen and firemen, Montreal—terms of contract, 94, 
Quebec teachers sign contract with provincial Government, 

03; 

Steel Company of Canada Ltd.—strike terminated, terms of 
contract, 94. 

Subbanks of contracts—service provided by McGill Uni- 
versity’s labour agreements data bank, 691. 

“The Legal Status of Collective Agreements in England, 
the United States and Canada,” Industrial Relations Cen- 
tre, Queen’s University, 786. 

UAW and “Big Four’—Goodyear, Goodrich, UniRoyal 
and Firestone, 694. 

United Farm Workers (grape workers) sign contracts with 
three California growers, 397; with 26 more California 
grape growers, 695; legal decisions, 214, 215. 

Wage settlements in 1969—survey, Canada Department of 
Labour, 334. 

West Coast longshore dispute. BriTIsH COLUMBIA: 26; 
final settlement terms in dispute with Maritime Em- 
ployers’ Association of British Columbia, 264. 


COLLEGES 
Non-salaried employees, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio—half-cost tuition in college courses for all em- 
ployees with six or more years service, 623. 


INDEX : 


COMMUTING ALLOWANCE 


Commuting allowance for eligible trainees in Canada Man- 
power Training Program, 619. 


COMPENSATION See FRINGE BENEFITS; UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION See ARBITRATION 
COMPULSORY CERTIFICATION See CERTIFICATION 


COMPUTERS 
Technical Service Council of Toronto, report, 256. 


CONCILIATION 
Industry specialists, Conciliation and Arbitration Branch, 
Canada Department of Labour, appointment—Ottawa, 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, 178. 


Ontario Department of Labour conciliation and mediation 
services enlarged and reorganized to increase effective- 
ness, 357. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT See LABOUR CONDITIONS 


CONFEDERATION OF NATIONAL TRADE UNIONS 


Briefs to Cabinet: (1) economic policy (2) postal trans- 
portation, Montreal, 714; Prime Minister’s reply, 717. 
Joint statement by President Marcel Pepin on voluntary 

restraints to control inflation, 91. 


Pepin, Marcel, President, Labour Day message, 617. 


CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYEES 
Sask. Trade Union Act: amendment, 122. 


LE CONSEIL DU PATRONAT DU QUEBEC 
The new initiative from Quebec management, Part II, 270. 


CONSERVATION 


The Eskimo as a conservationist—Prof. James Lotz, St. 
Paul University, 192. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY See also CARPENTERS AND JOINERS}; 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Bill 38—could impose penalties on union and employer 
representatives for failure to negotiate agreement, QUE- 
BEC] 39: 


Changes in labour legislation to facilitate multitrade, mul- 
tiparty agreements sought by Canadian Construction 
Association, 7. 

Job security system (construction) recommendations of 
Judge Allen B. Gold, incorporated in Quebec Con- 
struction Industry Labour Relations Act, 579. 

Ont. Construction Safety Act: regulations, 44. 

Ont. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 620. 

Que. Construction Industry Labour Relations Act—provi- 
sions, 119. 

Union wage rates for building trades workers (1970). UNI- 
TED STATES: 763. 

CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY COLLECTIVE BARGAINING COMMIS- 
SION (UNITED STATES) 
Establishment, 8. 


CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS See COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREE- 
MENTS 


CONTRACTORS 
Sask. Trade Union Act: amendment, 122. 


CONTRACTS See also COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS 


Subbanks of contracts—service provided by McGill Un 
versity’s labour agreements data bank, 691. 


COURNOYER, JEAN, Minister of Labour and Manpow. 
(Quebec) 


Appointment, 395. 


| 

| 

‘ 

Crispo, Dr. JoHN, Director, Industrial Relations Centr 
University of Toronto | 


Remarks, triennial convention, Public Service ieee ( 
Canada, 279. 


CURRENT REPORTS See LABOUR LAWS AND REGULATIONS— 


D 


Davis, Hat C., President, American Federation of Mus 
cians (AFL-CIO) 


Election, 693. 


DISABLED PERSONS 
Full-time employment in electronics plant. JAPAN: 50. 


Manpower Assessment Incentive Agreement provides con 
prehensive study of individual adjustment problems « 
physically handicapped Cape Breton coal miners, 360 


Nova Scotia Social Assistance Act: amendments, 284. 


On the physically impaired driver—Department of Mai 
power and Immigration, 294. 


Wheel chair symbol—selected by Rehabilitation Intern 
tional—the International Society for Rehabilitation « 
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“Discipline without Punishment,” address prepared fe 
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United Electrical Workers, provisions of agreement reached 
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Nfld. Elevators Act: provisions, 42. 
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EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
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“Measuring ability without discrimination”’—IQ tests and 
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Contract negotiated by United Farm Workers and growers 
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INJUNCTIONS 
Nova Scotia Federation of Labour—recommendation re 
ex parte injunctions in labour dispute, 257. 


On grounds damages are adequate remedy, B.C. Supreme 
Court refuses to grant interim injunction, 726. 
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job prospects, article by Dr. John Ertl, University of 
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Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: clerical personnel, 
Newfoundland regional offices: 372; rejected, 582 
(Reasons for Judgment, Supplement No. 4, 1970). _ 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: clerical personnel, 
Ottawa area offices: 372; rejected, 582 (Reasons fo: 
Judgment, Supplement No. 4, 1970). 1 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: clerical personnel, 
Toronto regional offices: 372; rejected, 582 (Reasons 
for Judgment, Supplement No. 4, 1970). | 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: information pro- 


gram producers, Toronto: Canadian Wire Service 
Guild=srejyected;237 1: . 


ANVIL MINING CORPORATION LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 58; settlement, 59. 


ASBESTOS WORKERS UNION (CLC) 
Dispute: 
Outfitters Incorporated Limited: CO appointed, 878; 
settlement, 878. | 


j 
ASSOCIATION DES REALISATEURS DE LA RADIO | 
Dispute: | 

e e e fi 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: settlement, 585. ‘ 
ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYEES OF J. B. BAILLARGEON EXPRESS 
LIMITEE f 


Intervener, certification application: 
J. B. Baillargeon Express Limitee: representation votg 
308. 


ASSOCIATION OF FLIN FLON TRADE UNIONS 
Dispute: : 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Limited: CO atl 
pointed, 794; CB appointed, 878. 


SSOCIATION OF RADIO AND TELEVISION EMPLOYEES OF 
I CANADA See RADIO AND TELEVISION EMPLOYEES OF 
_ CANADA, ASSOCIATION OF 


ASSOCIATION OF ‘TELEVISION PRODUCERS AND DIRECTORS 
(ToRONTO) 


_ Intervener, certification application: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: information pro- 
gram producers, Toronto: Canadian Wire Service 
Guild: rejected, 371. 


ATCO (WESTERN) LTD. 
| Certification application: 
_ Teamsters: 659; rejected, 880. 


ATOMIC ENERGY ALLIED COUNCIL 
_ Dispute: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: settlement, 59. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


__ Machinists: employees at Whiteshell Nuclear Research 
| Establishment, Pinawa, Man.: 798; granted, 880. 


Service employees: Whiteshell Nuclear Research Es- 

tablishment: application for revocation, 508; granted, 
} 657. 

Steelworkers: employees at Whiteshell Nuclear Research 
Establishment, Pinawa, Man.: 732; granted, 880. 

Disputes: 
Atomic Energy Allied Council: settlement, 59. 
Chalk River Atomic Energy Draftsmen: settlement, 142. 
Chalk River Technicians and Technologists: settlement, 
ES 29, 
Machinists: settlement, 143. 


Office and Professional Employees: CB appointed, 142; 
F CB fully constituted, 219; settlement, 370. 


Ottawa Atomic Workers’ Union: Commercial Products 
Division: settlement, 59. 


Service Employees’ International Union: settlement, 143. 
Sheridan Park Atomic Energy Draftsmen: settlement, 59. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL OF CANADA 
Intervener, certification applications: 


Canadian Forces Exchange System (C.F.E.S. Canex): 
main cafeteria, H.M.C. Dockyard: rejected, 731. 


_ Canadian Forces Exchange System (C.F.E.S.): Marcom 
‘ and Dockyard Management Coffee Shops: rejected, 
% 731. 

D’AUTEUIL LUMBER AND J. GRENIER 
7 Certification application: 
Seafarers: 57. 


B 


J. B. BAILLARGEON Express LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 145; representation vote, 308; granted, 441. 
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Dispute: 
Miscellaneous Employees’ Union: CO appointed, 659; 
settlement, 728. 
Intervener, certification application: 


Association of Employees of J. B. Baillargeon Express 
Limitee: representation vote, 308. 


ALBERT G, BAKER 
Certification applications: 


Longshoremen: freight handlers, Port of Quebec: grant- 
ed, 144, 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: application for 
revocation, 144. 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen: CO appointed, 142; CB appointed, 219; 
CB fully constituted, 440; CB report (Supplement No. 


5, 1970), 660; strike action, 730; strike terminated, 
795. 


BALFOUR, GUTHRIE (CANADA) LTD. 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen and warehousemen: withdrawn, 57. 


BARBETTA, MICHAEL AND EWANIKA, THEODORE (et al.) 
Certification application: 
Machinists: application for revocation granted, 57. 


BARTLEY BIDA (et al.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Meat Cutters: representation vote, 144; rejected, 221. 


BATON BROADCASTING LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Broadcast employees: CFTO-TV: representation vote, 
221; rejected, 308. 


Intervener, certification application: 


Theatrical stage employees: representation vote, 221; 
rejected, 308. 


BEKINS MOVING & STORAGE COMPANY (ALBERTA) LTD. 


Certification application: 
Teamsters: 583; representation vote—certification, 880. 


BELL CANADA 
Disputes: 

Office and Professional Employees: Directory Adver- 
tising Sales Employees, Eastern Region: CO appointed, 
310; CB appointed, 505; CB fully constituted, 586. 

Office and Professional Employees: Directory Adver- 
tising Sales Employees, Western Region: CO appoint- 
ed, 438; settlement, 659. 

Traffic Employees’ Association: Montreal: CO appoint- 
ed, 369; settlement, 439. 


BELLECHASSE TRANSPORT INC, 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 442; withdrawn, 508. 
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BIGELOW, CLIFFORD (et al.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Teamsters: rejected, 507. 


J. BRAULT INC. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 658. 


BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL, SOFT DRINK AND DISTILLERY 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED, INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF 

Disputes: 

Alberta Wheat Pool: CO appointed, 218; CB appointed, 
439; CB fully constituted, 506; settlement, 660. 

Burrard Terminals Limited: CO appointed, 218; CB 
appointed, 439; CB fully constituted, 506; settlement, 
660. 

Pacific Elevators Limited: CO appointed, 218; CB ap- 
pointed, 439; CB fully constituted, 506; settlement, 
660. 

Saskatchewan Wheat Pool: CO appointed, 218; CB ap- 
pointed, 439; CB fully constituted, 506; settlement, 
660. 

United Grain Growers: CO appointed, 218; CB appoint- 
ed, 439; CB fully constituted, 506; settlement, 660. 


B.C. AIRLINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: air hostesses: 
57; granted, 220. 
Disputes: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: air engineers, 


mechanics and allied trades, Vancouver International 
Airport: CO appointed, 504; settlement, 728. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: pilots, Van- 
couver International Airport: CO appointed, 584; 
settlement, 728. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA MARITIME EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen: Canadian Area: 
strike terminated, 143. 


B.C. TOWBOAT OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Disputes: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: certain member com- 
panies: CB appointed, 59; CB fully constituted, 143; 
CB report, 370; strike action, 586; strike terminated, 
660. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: representing 
certain member companies: CB not appointed, 660. 


Seafarers: CB appointed, 370; CB fully constituted, 506; 
CB report, 795 (Supplement No. 7, 1970). 


BRITISH YUKON NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: CO appointed, 659. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO appointed, 
505; CB appointed, 795; CB fully constituted, 878. 


BROADCAST EMPLOYEES AND TECHNICIANS, NATIONAL ASS OA 
CIATION OF 

Certification applications: | 

Baton Broadcasting Limited (CFTO-TV): representation 

vote, 221; rejected, 308. | 

La Compagnie Radiodiffusion C.K.C.H. de Hull Limi- 

tee: 442; 508; withdrawn, 508; granted, 582. ; 


Lethbridge Television Ltd. (CJLH-TV): 658; rejectec d) 
880. f 
Mountain, George W. (et al.): application for revocation, 
583; representation vote—revocation, 733; granted, 
880. ' 
Radio Atlantic Limited: application for revocation, 583; 
representation vote—revocation, 733; granted, 880. — 
Disputes: ; 
CHEK-TV Limited: CO appointed, 659; CB appointed, 
795; settlement, 878; CB cancelled, 879. 5 


Moncton Broadcasting Limited: CO appointed, 59; CB 
appointed, 505; CB fully constituted, 585. 
Newfoundland Broadcasting Company Limited: CO ap- 
pointed, 218; settlement, 369. 


Radio Atlantic Limited (Radio Station CFNB): CB ap- 
pointed, 310; CB fully constituted, 439. % 


La Television de Quebec (Canada) Ltee: CO appointed, 
59; settlement, 310. ‘ 


BROWN & RYAN LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: Port of Montreal: 222; rejected, 441. 


BUFFALO AND ForRT ERIE PUBLIC BRIDGE AUTHORITY 
Dispute: 


General Truck Drivers: CO appointed, 584; CB appoint. 
CU; vou. 


BUILDERS SUPPLYLAND 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: Division of Stratford Motel (Yukon) Ltd. 
583; granted, 657. 


BULK CARRIERS 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 658. 


BURRARD TERMINALS LIMITED 
Dispute: | 
Brewery workers: CO appointed, 218; CB appointed, 
439; CB fully constituted, 506; settlement, 660. | 


BUSHNELL COMMUNICATIONS LTp. (CJOH-TV) 
Certification applications: 
American Newspaper Guild (Ottawa Newspaper Guild) 
news department personnel: 145; granted, 371. | 
American Newspaper Guild (Ottawa Newspaper Guild) 
production assistants: 57; granted, 144; withdrawn, 
145. 


Television and Radio Artists: artists, announcers, etc. 
442; granted, 657. 


NES AND HALL CONSTRUCTION CoMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application: 
_ Carpenters and joiners: granted, 144. 


b C 

‘ABLEVISION MEDICINE HAT LTD. 

- Certification application: 

__ Electrical Workers: 442; withdrawn, 508. 


W. R. CAMERON LIMITED 

| Certification application: 

Teamsters: 309; granted, 371. 

Dispute: 

__ Teamsters: CO appointed, 659; settlement, 794. 


SAMIRAND CARTAGE LIMITED 

_ Dispute: 

Cartage and miscellaneous employees: CO appointed, 58; 
settlement, 142. 


| 
i 
os PBELL, NEIL W. (et al.) 

, Certification application: 

_ Service employees: application for revocation, 508; grant- 
| ed, 657. 


CANADA PACKERS LIMITED See SPRUCELEIGH FARMS 


‘ANADA STEAMSHIP LINES LIMITED 

_ Disputes: 

__ Longshoremen: settlement, 219. 

Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: office and shed 
| staff groups, Montreal and Lakehead: CO appointed, 
Bs 219; CB appointed, 506; CB fully constituted, 586; 
settlement, 660. 


SANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 

Certification applications: 

American Newspaper Guild (Canadian Wire Service 
Guild): 

Clerical personnel, Ottawa area offices: 372; rejected, 
582 (Reasons for Judgment, Supplement No. 4, 1970). 

Clerical personnel, Newfoundland regional offices: 372; 
rejected, 582 (Reasons for Judgment, Supplement No. 
4, 1970). 

Clerical personnel, Toronto regional offices: 372; re- 
jected, 582 (Reasons for Judgment, Supplement No. 4, 
1970). 

_ Information program producers, Toronto: 58; rejected, 

<F Re 

_ Disputes: 

Association des Realisateurs de la radio: settlement, 585. 
Canadian Wire Service Guild: CO appointed, 505; CB 
appointed, 660; CB fully constituted, 730. 

Public Employees: CO appointed, 310; CB appointed, 

585; CB fully constituted, 795. 

4 Radio and Television Employees: CO appointed, 438; 

CB appointed, 585; CB fully constituted, 795. 
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Le Syndicat general du cinema et de la television (CSN): 
CO appointed, 505; CB appointed, 585, 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Radio and Television Employees: clerical employees, 
Ottawa area offices: rejected, 582. 


Television producers: information program producers, 
Toronto: rejected, 371. 


CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GE- 
NERAL WORKERS See RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENR- 
RAL WORKERS, CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF 


CANADIAN COACHWAYS (ALBERTA) LTD. 
Dispute: 
Amalgamated Transit Union: CO appointed, 505; settle- 
ment, 729. 


CANADIAN FooD AND ALLIED WoRKERS See Foop AND ALLIED 
WORKERS, CANADIAN 


CANADIAN FORCES EXCHANGE SYSTEM (C.F.E.S. CANEX) 
Certification applications: 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees: Main Cafeteria, 
H.M.C. Dockyard, Halifax: 442; rejected, 731. 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees: Marcom and Dock- 
yard Management Coffee Shops: 658. 


Intervener, certification applications: 
Attorney General of Canada: Main Cafeteria, H.M.C. 
Dockyard, Halifax: rejected, 731. 
Attorney General of Canada: Marcom and Dockyard 
Management Coffee Shops: rejected, 731. 


CANADIAN FREIGHTWAYS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 219; CB not appointed, 370; 
strike action, 440. 


CANADIAN HELICOPTER OVERHAULS LTD. 
Dispute: 
Operating Engineers: CO appointed, 58; CB appointed, 
219; CB fully constituted, 370; CB report, 440 (Rea- 
sons for Judgment, Supplement No. 3, 1970). 


CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 


Certification applications: 
C.K.A.C. Limitee: United Radio and Television Work- 
ers: representation vote, 372 (Reasons for Judgment, 
Supplement No. 3, 1970). 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation: 
Overseas Comunications Union, Local 272: rejected, 
308 (Reasons for Judgment, Supplement No. 1, 1970). 


Intervener, certification applications: 

T. R. Leslie (et al.): Overseas Communications Union, 
Local 272: rejected, 308 (Reasons for Judgment, Sup- 
plement No. 1, 1970). 

H. H. Le Quesne (et al.): Overseas Communications 
Union, Local 272: rejected, 308 (Reasons for Judg- 
ment, Supplement No. 1, 1970). 
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CANADIAN MARINE OFFICERS’ UNION 
Certification application: 
Johnstone Shipping Limited: licensed engineers on M.V. 
“Gongar = 195, 


Disputes: 
Agence Maritime Inc.: CB not appointed, 143. 
McAllister Towing Ltd.: captains and engineers: CO 
appointed, 505; CO appointed, 584; CB appointed, 
660; CB fully constituted, 729; CB report, 879 (Sup- 
plement No. 8, 1970). 


CANADIAN MARITIME UNION 
Certification application: 
Port Colborne Marine Enterprises Limited: granted, 144. 


CANADIAN MERCHANT SERVICE GUILD 
Certification applications: 

Falt Towing Ltd.: 222; withdrawn, 309. 

Kingcome Navigation Company Limited: deck officers 
and engineers on “Haida Transporter”: 372; rejected, 
507. 

Pacific Hovercraft Ltd.: 58; representation vote, 657; 
rejected, 880. 

Disputes: 

B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (representing certain 
member companies): CB appointed, 59; CB fully con- 
stituted, 143; CB report, 370; strike action, 586; strike 
terminated, 660. 

British Yukon Navigation Company Limited: CO ap- 
pointed, 659. 

Canadian National Railways (Borden-Cape Tormentine 
Ferry Service): CB report, 440 (Supplement No. 3, 
1970); settlement, 440. 

Canadian National Railways (Canadian National New- 
foundland Steamship Service): CO appointed, 142; 
settlement, 505. 

Canadian National Steamship- Company Limited: SS. 
“Prince George”: CO appointed, 218; CB appointed, 
310; CB fully constituted, 439; CB report, 586 (Supple- 
ment No. 4, 1970); settlement, 730. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 
Lake and River Service): settlement, 369. 

North Fraser Harbour Commissioners: CO appointed, 
794, 

Northland Navigation Co. Ltd.: CO appointed, 369; 
settlement, 439. 

Northland Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd.: CO appointed, 369; 
settlement, 439. 


CANADIAN MINE SERVICES LTD. 
Certification applications: 
Labourers’ International Union: Northwest Territories: 
658; withdrawn, 732. 
Labourers’ International Union: Yukon Territory: 658; 
withdrawn, 732. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL HOTELS LIMITED 
Disputes: 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees: Nova Scotian Hotel: 
CO appointed, 878. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 

Bessborough Hotel: CB fully constituted, 143; cB 
report, 220; settlement, 440. 

Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa: CO appointed, 505; 
CB appointed, 660; CB fully constituted, 729. 

Fort Garry Hotel: CB fully constituted, 219; CB re- 
port, 310 (Supplement No. 1, 1970); strike acti 
370. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
Certification applications: 


Canadian Telecommunications Union, Division No. 43: 
881. 

Longshoremen: freight handlers, Port of Quebec: re 
jected, 371, 4 

Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: Montreal: a 
operators, etc., mainland: request for review under 
Sec. 61 (@), ae : 

Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: Montreal: agents, 
operators, etc., Newfoundland: request for review 
under Sec. 61 (2), 57. 

Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: Montreal: tele- 
communications, line and cable employees: requeg 
for review under Sec. 61 (2), 57. 

Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: restaurant em- 
ployees, Port aux Basques, Nfld.: 57; withdrawn, 309. 

Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: Roadcruiser Ser- 
vice, Nfld.: 442; representation vote, 582; rejected, 
GN. i 

Railway, Transport Sai General Workers: Jasper Park 
Lodge: 442; granted, 796. 

Telegraph Workers: Telecommunications Department 
881. 


Disputes: | 
Locomotive Engineers: Atlantic, St. Lawrence and Great 


Lakes, Prairie and Mountain Regions: CB appointed, 
129. 


United Transportation Union: drivers, road cruiser hight 
way bus service in Newfoundland area: CO appointed, 
438; settlement, 659. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS (BORDEN-CAPE TORMEN- 
TINE FERRY SERVICE) 


Dispute: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: CB report, 440 (Sup 
plement No. 3, 1970); settlement, 440. | 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS (CANADIAN NATIONAL New. 
FOUNDLAND STEAMSHIP SERVICE) . 
Dispute: | 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: CO appointed, 142; 
settlement, 505. 
CANADIAN NATIONAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED | 
Disputes: : 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: S.S. “Prince George” 
CO appointed, 218; CB appointed, 310; CB fully 
constituted, 439; CB report, 586 (Supplement No. 4, 
1970); settlement, 730. 
Seafarers: CB appointed, 59; CB fully constituted, 143 
CB report, 586 (Supplement No. 4, 1970). 
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‘ANADIAN OVERSEAS TELECOMMUNICATION CORPORATION 
Certi ication application: 

; Telecommunication workers: Overseas Communications 
p Union, Local 272: rejected, 308 (Reasons for Judg- 
= Supplement No. 1, 1970). 


Dispute: 
_ Telecommunication workers: Overseas Communications 
2 Union, Local 272: CO appointed, 369; settlement, 439. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC AIR LINES LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
& . . . . 
_ Machinists: printing plant personnel, Vancouver In- 


ternational Airport: request for review under Section 
61(2), 442. 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: dispatchers, etc.: 
request for review under Sec. 61 (2), 57. 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: ground hostes- 
ses: 583; granted, 731. 


P Air 
Disputes: 
_ Air Line Flight Attendants: settlement, 142. 


| Hotel and Restaurant Employees: Vancouver Interna- 
F tional Airport: CO appointed, 369; settlement, 585. 

i Truck drivers: Commissary attendants, Vancouver In- 
ternational Airport: CB appointed, 142; CB fully con- 
7 stituted, 219; CB report, 310 (Supplement No. 2, 
1970); settlement, 370. 


P RAIL 
Dispute: 
Locomotive Engineers: Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and 


Pacific Regions and Quebec Central Railway: CB ap- 
pointed, 729. 


ADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 

Certification applications: 

Longshoremen: freight handlers, Port of Quebec: re- 
jected, 371. 

_ Railway, airline and steamship clerks: caretaker agents: 

P request for review under Sec. 61 (2), 57, 221. 

- Railway, airline and steamship clerks: line and cable 
employees: request for review under Sec. 61(2), 57, 
el. 

_ Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: mobile opera- 

tors and supervisors: request for review under Sec. 

g 61(2), 221; representation vote, 582. 

Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: Office of Super- 

___ intendent of Pensions, Montreal: 309; granted, 507. 

_ Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: operators, dis- 

__ patchers, agents: request for review under Sec. 61(2), 

: - y Fer wh B 


Disputes: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: British Columbia 
Lake and River Service: settlement, 369. 


] Railway, Transport and General Workers: S.S. “Princess 
7 Acadia” Bay of Fundy Service, Saint John, N.B.: 
1 CO appointed, 309; settlement, 439. 


& 
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Seafarers: S.S. “Princess of Acadia” Bay of Fundy Ser- 
vice: CO appointed, 438; CB appointed, 878. 


CANADIAN PaciFic RAILWAY CoMPANY (B.C. CoAsT STEAM- 
SHIP SERVICE) 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 59; CB appointed, 370; CB 
fully constituted, 439; CB report (Supplement No. 4, 
1970), 586; settlement, 730. 
CANADIAN TELECOMMUNICATIONS UNION (Division No. 43) 
Certification application: 
Canadian National Railways—Telecommunications De- 
partment: United Telegraph Workers: 881. 
CANADIAN TELEVISION AND RADIO ARTISTS 
Certification application: 
Bushnell Communications Ltd. (CJOH-TV): (artists, an- 
nouncers, etc.): 442; granted, 657. 
CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 
Certification application: 
Transol Inc.: 58; granted, 220. 
Disputes: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: CO appointed, 310. 


La Cie Transol Inc.: CO appointed, 505; CB appointed, 
506; CB fully constituted, 586; CB report, 730 (Sup- 
plement No. 5, 1970); settlement, 879. 


Hamilton Harbour Commissioners: CO appointed, 504; 
settlement, 585. 
Intervener, certification application: 
City of Whitehorse: representation vote, 582; granted, 
656. 
CANADIAN WIRE SERVICE GUILD 
Dispute: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: Local 213: CO ap- 
pointed, 505; CB appointed, 660; CB fully constituted, 
730. 
E. G. M. CaPpE & COMPANY LTD. 
Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: 583. 


CAPE BRETON DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
Certification application: 
Public Service Alliance of Canada: 222; granted, 371. 
Dispute: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: coal division: 
CO appointed, 218; settlement, 369. 


CARA OPERATIONS LTD. 
Certification application: 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: withdrawn, 372. 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
Certification applications: 
Byrnes and Hall Construction Company Limited: grant- 
ed, 144. 
Parkins Construction Limited: 442; granted, 656. 
Yukon Construction Company Limited: 798. 
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Dispute: 
Parkins Construction Limited: CO appointed, 794; set- 
tlement, 878. 
CARTAGE AND MISCELLANEOUS EMPLOYEES’ UNION 
Disputes: 
J. B. Baillargeon Express Limited: CO appointed, 659; 
settlement, 728. 
Camirand Cartage Limited: CO appointed, 58; settle- 
ment, 142. 


Westmount Moving and Storage Limited: CO appointed, 
58; settlement, 505. 


CATALANO PRODUCE LTD. 


Certification application: 
Teamsters: 372; withdrawn, 442. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 
Certification application: 

Public Service Alliance: stationary engineers and firemen, 

Ottawa: request for review: change of name: 733. 
Dispute: 

Le Syndicat National des Employés de la S.C.H.L. 
(CSN): Gardens, St. Georges Apartments: CO ap- 
pointed, 369; CB appointed, 505; CB fully constituted, 
585; settlement, 730. 

CERES STEVEDORING Co. LTD. 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: Port of Montreal: 221; rejected, 441. 


CHALK RIVER ATOMIC ENERGY DRAFTSMEN 
Dispute: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: settlement, 142. 
CHALK RIVER TECHNICIANS AND TECHNOLOGISTS 
Dispute: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: settlement, 59. 
CHAPMAN TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 583; granted, 796. 


CHARTERWAYS CoO. LIMITED—MISSISSAUGA TRANSIT SYSTEM 


Certification application: 
Amalgamated Transit Union (Division 107): 583; grant- 
ed, 731. 


CHEK-TV LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 659; CB appoint- 
ed, 795; settlement, 878; CB cancelled, 879. 


CHEMICAL LEAMAN TANK LINES INC. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 222; representation vote, 442; rejected, 507. 


LA CIE TRANSOL INC. 
Dispute: 


Canadian Union of Public Employees: CO appointed, 


505; CB appointed, 506; CB fully constituted, 586; 


CB report, 730 (Supplement No. 5, 1970); settlement, 
879. rn 


City OF WHITEHORSE 
Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: city employees: 372; representa: 
tion vote, 582; granted, 656. 
Intervener, certification application: | 
Canadian Union of Public Employees: representation 
vote, 582; granted, 656. | 


CJOH-TV See Bushnell Communications Ltd. (CJ OH-TV)) 
C.K.A.C. LIMITEE 

Certification applications: | 

Radio and Television Workers: salesmen: 145; repre 

sensation vote, 372 (Reasons for Judgment, Supple C- 

ment No. 3, 1970); granted, 507. q 

Radio and Television Workers: unit of employees, Mon:- 

treal: granted, 56. : 


CKJL, RADIO-LAURENTIDE INC. 
Certification application: 
Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal Inc.: 658. 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification applications: : 
Longshoremen: freight handlers, Port of Quebec: grant 
ed, 144. 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: application for 
revocation, 145. 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen: CO appointed, 142; CB appointed, 219; 
CB fully constituted, 440; CB report, 660 (Supplement 
No. 5, 1970); strike action, 730. 


CoMINCcO LTD. 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: Con and Rycon Operations: CO appointed, 
878. . 
La COMPAGNIE RADIODIFFUSION C.K.C.H. DE Hutu LIMITEE 
Certification application: | 
Broadcast employees: 442; withdrawn, 508; received, 
508; granted, 582. 
CONTINENTAL EXPLOSIVES LTD. 
Dispute: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO appointed, 
794. 
CROWN ASSETS DISPOSAL CORPORATION 
Dispute: 


Public Service Alliance of Canada: CO appointed, 219. 
settlement, 310. 


D 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Public Service Alliance: employees at Courcelette, Que.: 
145; representation vote, 221; granted, 308. 


= 


Public Service Alliance: employees at Nanaimo, B.C.:: 
145; granted, 221. 

ON MINES LIMITED 

Jispute: 

Steelworkers: CO appointed, 505; settlement, 659. 
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BVON THREAD AND PIPEFITTING LTD. 
re rtification application: 
_ Operating Engineers: 733; granted, 880. 


RICT 50, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF (ALLIED AND TECH- 
_ NICAL WorRKERS) See ALLIED AND TECHNICAL WORKERS 
= OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, INTERNATIONAL 


5 UNION OF District 50 


OBERT DIMMER (et al.) 
‘Certification application: 
_ Teamsters: application for revocation, 58; rejected, 145. 


RECT MoTor ExPREss LTD. 
tification application: 
_ Teamsters: 58; granted, 308. 


; 
1 


YIRECTORS GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 

"Certification application: 

be Western Ontario Broadcasting Company Ltd.: 58; with- 
ih drawn, 221. 

! 


ie 


E 


JASTERN CANADA STEVEDORING (DIVISION OF WARNOCK HErR- 
SEY INTERNATIONAL LIMITED) 


Certification applications: 
Longshoremen: Port of Montreal: 222; rejected, 441. 
__ Longshoremen: Port of Quebec: granted, 144. 
Dispute: 
_ Longshoremen: Port of Quebec: CO appointed, 142; CB 
appointed, 219; CB fully constituted, 440; CB report, 


660 (Supplement No. 5, 1970); strike action, 730; 
strike terminated, 795. 


|ASTERN TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO appoint- 
q ed, 58; CB appointed, 439; CB fully constituted, 586; 
settlement, 730. 


SKERT, TONY 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation, 798; granted, 880. 


; 
. 
G. M. CAPE & COMPANY LTD. 
Certification application: 
Operating engineers: 583; granted, 731. 


ILDORADO MINING AND REFINING LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Public Service Alliance of Canada: Eldorado Nuclear 
Limited: 659; request for review, 732. 


eee 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


ELDORADO NUCLEAR LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Allied and Technical Workers: International Union of 
District 50: CO appointed, 728; CB appointed, 729; 
CB fully constituted, 795. 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL pao RERBOOD: OF 
Certification applications: 
Cablevision Medicine Hat Ltd.: 442; withdrawn, 508. 
Huron Cable T.V. Limited: 798. 
Metro Videon Limited: 222; representation vote, 441. 
Plains-Western Gas and Electric Co. Ltd.: 222; granted, 
ait ne 
Intervener, certification application: 
Dennis Goodale (et al.): representation vote, 441; re- 
jected, 507. 
EMPIRE FREIGHTWAYS LTD. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 218; settlement, 310. 


EMPIRE SHIPPING COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen: CO appointed, 59; 
CB not appointed, 143. 
EMPIRE STEVEDORING Co, LTD. 
Certification application: 


Longshoremen and Warehousemen: rejected, 308 (Rea- 
sons for Judgment, Supplement No. 1, 1970). 


EWANIKA, THEODORE, & BARBELLA, MICHAEL (et al.) 
Certification application: 
Machinists: application for revocation granted, 57. 


EXPRESSWAY TRANSPORT 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 508; withdrawn, 582. 


F 


FALSE CREEK TOWING Co. LTD. 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: 221; granted, 308. 


FALT TOWING LTD. 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 222; withdrawn, 309. 


FEDERAL COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION Co. LTD. 


Certification application: 
Longshoremen: Port of Montreal: 222; rejected, 441. 


Foop AND ALLIED WORKERS, CANADIAN 
Disputes: 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: office employees: CO 
appointed, 438; settlement, 438. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: plant employees: CO 
appointed, 310; settlement, 439. 


G 


G & G EQUIPMENT Co. LTD. 
Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: 881. 


GAGNON AIR SERVICE LTD. 
Certification application: 


Syndicat des employés de I’aviation régionale (CSN): 


881. 


GENAIRE (1961) LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Machinists: 372; representation vote, 507; granted, 582. 


Dispute: 
Machinists: CO appointed, 878. 


GILL INTERPROVINCIAL LINES LTD. 
Dispute: 


Truckers, General Drivers, Truck Drivers: CO appointed, 


218; settlement, 369. 


GOODALE, DENNIS (et al.) 
Intervener, certification application: 


Electrical Workers: representation vote, 441; rejected, 


507. 


GRAIN MILLERS, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
Certification application: 


Strathroy Flour Mills: 733; representation vote—certifi- 
cation, 880. 


Dispute: 
Spruceleigh Farms (Division of Canada Packers Li- 
mited): CO appointed, 142; settlement, 142. 


J. GRENIER AND D’AUTEUIL LUMBER 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: 57; granted, 220. 


GRIMSHAW TRUCKING AND DISTRIBUTING LTD. 


Dispute: 
Truckers and Cartagemen: CO appointed, 310; settle- 
ment, 439. 


H 


HALTERM LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen: CO appointed, 794; CB appointed, 878. 
HAMILTON HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 
Dispute: 
Canadian Union of Public Employees: CO appointed, 
504; settlement, 585. 
HASTE MINES DEVELOPMENT LTD. 
Certification applications: 


Labourers International Union: Northwest Territories: 
658; withdrawn, 732. 


Labourers International Union: Yukon Territory: 658; 
withdrawn, 732. 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES AND BARTENDERS I - 
TERNATIONAL UNION 
Certification applications: 


Canadian Forces Exchange System (C.F.E.S. Canex): 
Main Cafeteria, H.M.C. Dockyard: rejected, 731. 


Canadian Forces Exchange System (C.F.E.S. Canex): 
Marcom and Dockyard Management Coffee Shops: 
Soc prerected, wate . 

Disputes: 


Canadian National Hotels Limited: Nova Scotian Hote. : 
CO appointed, 878. 


CP Air (Vancouver International Airport): CO appoin 2 
ed, 369; settlement, 585. 
Hupson BAy MINING AND SMELTING Co. LIMITED 
Dispute: 4 
Association of Flin Flon Trade Unions: CO appointed, 
794; CB appointed, 878. ‘ 
HULL CiTy TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: i 
Amalgamated Transit Union: CO appointed, 728; CB 
appointed, 878. FS 
HULL METROPOLITAN TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: i 
Amalgamated Transit Union: CO appointed, 728; CB 
appointed, 878. : 
HUNT TRANSPORT LTD. 
Certification applications: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: dockmen and 
drivers, Edmonton, Alta.: 583; granted, 731. | 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: mechanics 
and helpers, Burnaby, B.C.: 583; granted, 731. : 


Teamsters: 442; granted, 507; application for revoca 
tion, 583; rejected, 658. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 584; CB appointed, 729; CB 
fully constituted, 879. ; 
HURON CaBLE T.V. LIMITED . 
Certification application: | 
Electrical Workers: 798. 

i 


I 


IMPERIAL ROADWAYS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 145; granted, 308. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 369; settlement, 729. 
INSPIRATION LIMITED (MINING SERVICES DIVISION) 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: 584; settlement, 728. 


” 


TERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF POLICE OFFICERS See 
_ PoLicE OFFICERS, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 


haan 


INTERNATIONAL TERMINAL OPERATORS 

| Certification application: 

| Longshoremen: Port of Montreal: 222; rejected, 441. 

D SHIPPING LIMITED 

ertification application: 

_ Railway, Transport and General Workers: 222; granted, 
308. 


ISLAND TUG AND BarGE LTD. 
Dispute: 
I iim Engineers: CO appointed, 438; settlement, 


7 J 


: ESSIMAN Bros. CARTAGE LIMITED 
I Certification application: 
| Letter Carriers: withdrawn, 57; 222. 


OHNSTONE SHIPPING LIMITED 
_ Certification applications: 
- Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: 798. 


_ Railway, Transport and General Workers: personnel on 
M.V. “Congar”: 508; granted, 657. 


K 


i 


< & R TRANsportT LTD. 
| Certification application: 
_ Railway, Transport and General Workers: 583. 


<.N. R. Truck Lines Lt. 
- Certification applications: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 508; repre- 
sentation vote, 657; granted, 731; rejected, 732. 


Teamsters: 442; representation vote, 657; rejected, 732. 


_ Intervener, certification applications: 


George A. Vold (et al.): representation vote, 657; re- 
jected, 732. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: representa- 
o tion vote, 657; granted, 731; rejected, 732. 
Teamsters: representation vote, 657; granted, 731. 


{. J. KAMINSKY Ltp. 
Certification application: 
goad Transport and General Workers: 583; granted, 


Certification application: 


t 
KEARNS TRANSPORT LTD. 
: J. Kearns Transport Ltd. Drivers’ Association: 881. 


. KEARNS TRANSPORT LTD. DRIVERS’ ASSOCIATION 
r Certification application: 
J. Kearns Transport Ltd.: 881. 


x 
4 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


KENT DRIVER SERVICES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: settlement, 370. 


KINGCOME NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: deck officers and en- 
gineers on S.S. “Haida Transporter”, 372. 


KINGSWAY FREIGHTLINES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Mate- 
rial Employees: CO appointed, 584; settlement, 659. 


L 


LABOURERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF NoRTH AMERICA 
Certification applications: 
Agnew Lake Mines Limited: rejected, 56. 


Canadian Mine Services Ltd.: Northwest Territories: 
658; withdrawn, 732. 


Canadian Mine Services Ltd.: Yukon Territory: 658; 
withdrawn, 732. 


Haste Mines Development: Northwest Territories: 658; 
withdrawn, 732. 


Haste Mines Development: Yukon Territory: 658; with- 
drawn, 732. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Agnew Lake Mines Limited: rejected, 56. 


LAKEHEAD FREIGHTWAYS LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: application for revocation, 145; withdrawn, 
309, 


LE QUESNE, H. H. (et al.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Telecommunication workers: Overseas Communications 
Union, Local 272: rejected, 308 (Reasons for Judg- 
ment, Supplement No. 1, 1970). 


LEAMINGTON TRANSPORT (WESTERN) LTD. 
Dispute: 
Drivers, Warehousemen & Helpers: CO appointed, 309; 
dispute settled by mediation, 660. 


LESLIE, T. R. (et al.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Telecommunication Workers: Overseas Communications 
Union, Local 272: rejected, 308 (Reasons for Judg- 
ment, Supplement No. 1, 1970). 


LETHBRIDGE TELEVISION LTD. 


Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: 658; rejected, 880. 


INDEX 


LETTER CARRIERS’ UNION OF CANADA 
Certification applications: 
Jessiman Bros. Cartage Ltd.: withdrawn, 57; 222. 


Ryan Trucking and Terminal Limited: 372; granted, 
582. 


LITTLE CHIEF B-LINE ExpREss LTn. 
Dispute: 


Teamsters: CO appointed, 219; CB not appointed, 370; 
strike action, 440. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Certification application: 
Quebec Cartier Mining Company: 798. 


Disputes: 


Canadian National Railways: Atlantic, St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes, Prairie and Mountain Regions: CB ap- 
pointed, 729. 


CP Rail: Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions 
and Quebec Central Railway: CB appointed, 729. 
Intervener, certification application: 


National Harbours Board, Port of Montreal: representa- 
tion vote, 508; granted, 656. 


LOISELLE TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 219; CB not appointed, 370; 
strike action, 440. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION, INTERNA- 
TIONAL 


Certification applications: 
Balfour, Guthrie (Canada) Ltd.: withdrawn, 57. 


Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd.: rejected, 308 (Reasons for 
Judgment, Supplement No. 1, 1970). 


Western Stevedoring Co. Ltd.: rejected, 308 (Reasons for 
Judgment, Supplement No. i, 1970). 


Westshore Terminals Ltd.: 309; granted, 441. 
Disputes: 


British Columbia Maritime Employers’ Association: Ca- 
nadian Area: strike terminated, 143. 


Empire Shipping Company Limited: CO appointed, 59; 
CB not appointed, 143. 
LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL 
Certification applications: 


Brown & Ryan Limited: Port of Montreal: 222; re- 
jected, 441. 


Canadian National Railways (freight handlers, Port of 
Quebec): rejected, 371. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (freight handlers, 
Port of Quebec): rejected, 371. 


Ceres Stevedoring Co. Ltd.: Port of Montreal: 221; re- 
jected, 441. 


Clarke Steamship Company Limited (freight handlers, 
Port of Quebec): granted, 144. 


~ 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring (Division of Warnock Her. 
sey International Limited): Port of Montreal: 222 2; 
rejected, 441. 1 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring (Division of Warnock Her | 
sey International Limited) Quebec, Que.: granted,’ 
144. | 

Federal Commerce and Navigation Co. Ltd.: 222; re: 
jected, 441. 

International Terminal Operators: Port of Montreal 
222; rejected, 441. 

McLean Kennedy Ltd.: Port of Montreal: 221. . 

Montreal and Saint John Stevedore Co. Ltd.: reject 
441. 

Reliance Marine Terminals Ltd.: Port of Montreal: 2225 
rejected, 441. 

Terminus Maritime Inc. (Port of Quebec): granted, 144, | 

Capitaine H. Turbis Enrg.: granted, 144. 4 

Warnock Hersey International Limited (Eastern Can - 
da Stevedoring Division, Port of Montreal): 222; re 
jected, 441. 

Warnock Hersey International Limited, Quebec, Que: 
granted, 144. 

Wolfe Stevedores (1968) Ltd.: Port of Montreal, 2225 
rejected, 441. 


ae | 
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Disputes: 


Albert G. Baker Limited: CO appointed, 142; CB ap: } 
pointed, 219; CB fully constituted, 440; CB repo , 
660 (Supplement No. 5, 1970); strike action, 730. — 

Canada Steamship Lines Limited: settlement, 219. . 

Clarke Steamship Company Limited: CO appointed, 142; 
CB appointed, 219; CB fully constituted, 440; CB 
report, 660 (Supplement No. 5, 1970); strike action, 
730. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Ltd.: CO appointed, 142; 
CB appointed, 219; CB fully constituted, 440; CB 
report, 660 (Supplement No. 5, 1970); strike action, 
730. , 

Halterm Limited: CO appointed, 794; CB appointed 
878. : 


J. C. Malone & Company (1959) Limited: setleniell 
585. 


The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.: Port of Hali- 
fax: CO appointed, 504; settlement, 729. 


The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.: Port of Saint 
John: CO appointed, 438; settlement, 729. ' 


The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.: Local 273, 
Saint John and Local 269, Halifax: CO appointed, 
310; settlement, 505. 


Terminus Maritime Inc.: CO appointed, 142; CB ap- 
pointed, 219; CB fully constituted, 440; CB report, 
660 (Supplement No. 5, 1970); strike action, 730. — 

Three Rivers Shipping Company Limited: settlement, 
585. 

Capitaine H. Turbis Enrg.: CO appointed, 142; CB ap- 
pointed, 219; CB fully constituted, 440; CB report, 
660 (Supplement No. 5, 1970); strike action, 730. 
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_& P. TRANSPORT LTD. 

Certification application: 

_ Teamsters: 309; granted, 371. 

Dispute: 

_ Transport Drivers and Warehousemen: 504; settlement, 
585. 


{CALLISTER, THomas J. (et al.) 
| Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation, 583; rejected, 658. 


CALLISTER TOWING LTD. 
_ Dispute: 

Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: captains and en- 
| gineers: CO appointed, 505; CO appointed, 584; CB 
appointed, 660; CB fully constituted, 729; CB report, 
: 879 (Supplement No. 8, 1970). 


MACCAM TRANSPORT LTD. 

_ Certification application: 

Professional Transport Workers: 372; rejected, 657; 
application for revocation granted, 732. 


CCAMON, W. O. (et al.) 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation, 508; representa- 
. tion vote—revocation, 657; application for revoca- 
tion granted, 732. 


MACHINISTS AND AEROSPACE WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL As- 

SOCIATION OF 

Certification applications: 

Air Canada (crew schedulers and crew clerks): applica- 
tion for revocation granted, 57. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: Whiteshell Nuclear 
Research Establishment, Pinawa, Man.: 798; granted, 
880. 

Barbetta, Michael and Ewanika, Theodore (et al.): ap- 

: plication for revocation granted, 57. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited: printing plant per- 
sonnel, Vancouver International Airport: request for 
review under Section 61 (2), 442. 

Genaire (1961) Limited: 372; representation vote, 507; 
granted, 582. 

Pacific Western Airlines Ltd.: maintenance departments: 
request for review, 733. 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
application for revocation received and granted, 372. 

Quebecair Inc.: 881. 

Skycharter (Division of Sky Charter Aircraft Sales Li- 
mited): 798; withdrawn, 881. 


Disputes: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: settlement, 143. 
Genaire (1961) Limited: CO appointed, 878. 
Nordair Limited: CO appointed, 505; settlement, 659. 


q CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


Intervener, certification application: 
Mills, James H. (et al.): representation vote, 507. 


MCKEE MOVING AND STORAGE Co. LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation, 508; representa- 


tion vote—revocation, 657; application for revoca- 
tion granted, 732. 


MCKINLAY TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 728; CB not appointed, 795. 
Truck Drivers: CO appointed, 728. 


McLEAN KENNEDY LTD. 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: Port of Montreal: 221. 


J. C. MALONE & COMPANY (1959) LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen: settlement, 585. 


MAPLE LEAF MILLS LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Syndicat National de la Meunerie Maple Leaf Limitee 
(CSN): 58; granted, 371. 


MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING WORKERS OF CANADA, INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF 
Dispute: 
J. P. Porter Company Limited: CO appointed, 878. 


MARITIME TOWING COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: 145; rejected, 796. 


MARONEY’S EXPRESS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: granted, 56. 
Dispute: 
Truck Drivers: CO appointed, 369; CB not appointed, 
440. 


MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NORTH AME- 
RICA, AMALGAMATED 
Certification applications: 
Swift Canadian Co. Limited: representation vote, 144; 
rejected, 221. 
Tyler Transport Limited: 881. 
United Grain Growers Ltd.: Canwest Seed Company 
plant, Edmonton: 881. 
Intervener, certification application: 


Bartley Bida (et al.): representation vote, 144; rejected, 
221. 


MELCHIN AUTO TRANSPORT LTD. 


Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation, 798; granted, 880. 


INDEX 


MERIT TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: rejected, 57. 


MESSABEC LIMITEE 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: granted, 56. 


Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 584. 


MESSAGERIE COTIERE LIMITEE 
Certification application: 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada: 309; with- 
drawn, 371. 


METRO VIDEON LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Electrical Workers: 222. 


MIDLAND SUPERIOR EXPRESS LIMITED 


Dispute: 
Truckers: General Drivers: CO appointed, 218; settle- 
ment, 505. 


MILLAR AND BROWN LTD. 
Certification application: 


Office and Professional Employees: Burnaby and Cran- 
brook offices: request for review under Sec. 61(2), 
508; 657. 


Dispute: 


Teamsters: CO appointed, 219; CB not appointed, 370; 
strike action, 440. 


MILLS, JAMEs H. (et al.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Machinists: representation vote, 507. 


MINE WoORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 
Intervener, certification application: 
Orleans Navigation Inc.: rejected, 57. 


LES MINOTERIES PHENIX LIMITEE 
Dispute: 
Le Syndicat National des Employes des Minoteries 
Phenix (CSN): CO appointed, 504; settlement, 729. 
MISCELLANEOUS EMPLOYEES’ UNION 
Dispute: 
J. B. Baillargeon Express Limited: CO appointed, 659. 


MONARCH TRANSPORT LTD. 
Dispute: 
Truckers: CB not appointed, 143; strike action, 143; 
strike terminated, 220. 


MONCTON BROADCASTING LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 59; CB appointed, 
505; CB fully constituted, 585. 


MONTREAL AND SAINT JOHN STEVEDORE Co. LTD. 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: rejected, 441. 


MONTREAL CITY AND DISTRICT SAVINGS BANK 
Dispute: { 

Syndicate of Employees of the Montreal City and Dis- 

trict Savings Bank: CO appointed, 659; settlement 3 

728. 


MoTOR ‘TRANSPORT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BUREAU OF 
ONTARIO INC. : 


Dispute: 


Teamsters: certain car hauling companies: CO appointed 1, 
585; CB appointed, 795; CB fully constituted, 878. - ’ 


LES MOULINS MAPLE LEAF LTEE 
Dispute: 


Le Syndicat National de la Meunerie Maple Lef ' 
Limitee (CSN): CO appointed, 504; settlement, 729 


MOUNTAIN, GEORGE W. (et al.) 
Certification application: 


Broadcast employees: application for revocation, 583 : 
representation vote—revocation, 732; granted, 880. 4 


N 


NANAIMO BULLDOZING Co. LTD. 
Dispute: 


Operating Engineers: CO appointed, 438; CB not ap- 
pointed, 506; settlement, 585. . 


NAPIERVILLE JUNCTION RAILWAY COMPANY 
Certification application: 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: agents, operators 
request for review under Sec. 61(2), 57. 


THE NATIONAL BATTLEFIELDS COMMISSION 
Certification application: 
Public Service Alliance of Canada: 57; granted, 144. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CANADIAN LABOUR 
Certification application: 
Queensway Tank Lines Limited: granted, 56. 


NATIONAL FEEDS LTD. 
Certification application: 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store: 372; granted 
441. 


Dispute: 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store: CO appointed 
584; CB appointed, 729; CB fully constituted, 79 
CB report, 879 (Supplement No. 7, 1970). 
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TIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 

Certification applications: 

Public Service Alliance of Canada: request for review 
and change of name for employees at Churchill, Man., 
Halifax, N.S., Prescott, Ont., Quebec City, Saint John, 
N.B., 733. 

United Transportation Union: (Port of Montreal): 442; 

representation vote, 508; granted, 656. 
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Disputes: 

National Harbours Board Police Brotherhood: Montreal 
Harbour: CO appointed, 59; CB appointed, 310; CB 
fully constituted, 506; CB report, 730 (Supplement 
No. 6, 1970); settlement, 879. 

_ National Syndicate of Employees of the Port of Mon- 
treal: general forces, grain elevator and cold storage 
employees: settlement, 143. 

National Syndicate of Office Employees of the Port of 
Montreal (CNTU): CO appointed, 310; settlement, 
pe 729. 

| Public Service Alliance of Canada: Grain Elevator 
Group: CO appointed, 438; settlement, 505. 

_ Steelworkers: Port Colborne: CO appointed, 438; settle- 
| ment, 585. 

Jatervener, certification application: 

ba Locomotive Engineers: Port of Montreal: representation 
vote, 508; granted, 656. 


1 \TIONAL HARBOURS BOARD POLICE BROTHERHOOD 
Dispute: 
National Harbours Board: Montreal Harbour: CO ap- 
pointed, 59; CB appointed, 310; CB fully constituted, 
506; CB report, 730 (Supplement No. 6, 1970); settle- 
ment, 879. 


[ATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF THE PorT OF MON- 
TREAL 

Disputes: 
National Harbours Board: Port of Montreal: general 


forces, grain elevator and cold storage employees: 
settlement, 143. 


National Harbours Board: Port of Montreal: office em- 
ployees: CO appointed, 310. 


NEW IMPERIAL MINES LTD. 
c ispute: 
Steelworkers: CO appointed: 309; settlement, 369. 


EWFOUNDLAND BROADCASTING COMPANY LIMITED 

Dispute: 

Broadcast Employees: CJON Radio and CJON-CJOX- 
TV: appointed, 218; settlement, 369. 

IRDAIR LIMITED 

Dispute: 

Machinists: CO appointed, 505; settlement, 659. 

M. C. Norris LIMITED 

Vispute: 

Truck Drivers: Toronto Terminal: CO appointed, 59; 

settlement, 369. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


NORTH FRASER HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 
Dispute: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: CO appointed, 794. 


NORTHERN ALBERTA RAILWAYS COMPANY 
Certification application: 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: dispatchers, etc.: 
commercial telegraphers: request for review under 
pec. 61 (2), 57; 
NORTHLAND NAVIGATION Co. LTD. 
Disputes: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: CO appointed, 369; 
settlement, 439. 


Seafarers: CO appointed, 438; CB appointed, 585; CB 
fully constituted, 660. 


NORTHLAND SHIPPING (1962) Co. LTD. 
Dispute: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: CO appointed, 369; 
settlement, 439. 


Railway and Transport Workers: CO appointed, 438; 
CB appointed, 585; CB fully constituted, 660. 


NORTON-CARGO LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 442; granted, 656. 


Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 794. 


O 


OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 
Certification application: 
Millar and Brown Ltd.: office workers, Burnaby and 
Cranbrook: request for review under Sec. 61 (2), 
508; 657. 


Disputes: 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: CB appointed, 142; 
CB fully constituted, 219; settlement, 370. 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada (Bell Canada) Di- 
rectory Advertising Sales Employees, Eastern Region: 
CO appointed, 310; CB appointed, 505, CB fully con- 
stituted, 586. 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada (Bell Canada): 
Directory Advertising Sales Employees, Western Re- 
gion: CO appointed, 438; settlement, 659. 


OGILVIE FLour MILLs Co. LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Le Syndicat National des Employes de Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co. Limited: CO appointed, 504; settlement, 
729. 
OKANAGAN HELICOPTERS LTD. 
Dispute: 
Operating Engineers: CO appointed, 58; CB appointed, 
219; CB fully constituted, 370. 


INDEX 


ONTARIO NORTHLAND RAILWAY 
Certification applications: 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: dispatchers, oper- 
ators, linemen, etc.: request for review under Sec. 
5 a Ga a 
United Transportation Union: locomotive engineers: 
881. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Certification applications: 
City of Whitehorse employees: 372; representation vote, 
582; granted, 656. 
Devon Thread and Pipefitting Ltd.: 733; granted, 880. 
E.G.M. Cape & Company Ltd.: 583; granted, 731. 
G & G Equipment Co. Ltd.: 881. 
Pacific Terex Limited: granted, 56. 
RivTow Marine Ltd.: “RivTow Norseman”’: 
ed, 3/1. 
Seaway Terminals: St. Lawrence Stevedoring (Western) 
Limited: 442; granted, 656. 


Strachan Trucking Limited: rejected, 144. 


221; grant- 


Disputes: 
Canadian Helicopter Overhauls Ltd.: CO appointed, 58; 
CB appointed, 219; CB fully constituted, 370; CB 
report, 440 (Supplement No. 3, 1970). 


Island Tug and Barge Ltd.: CO appointed, 438; settle- 
ment, 794. 


Nanaimo Bulldozing Co. Ltd.: CO appointed, 438; CB 
not appointed, 506; settlement, 585. 


Okanagan Helicopters Ltd.: CO appointed, 58; CB ap- 
pointed, 219; CB fully constituted, 370. 


Rio Algom Mines Limited: Nordic Mine and Quirke 
Mine: Elliot Lake: CO appointed, 728; settlement, 
794, 


RivTow Marine Ltd.: CO appointed, 438; settlement, 
ieee 


Straits Barge Ltd.: CO appointed, 438; settlement, 794. 


ORLEANS NAVIGATION INC. 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: rejected, 57. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Mine Workers: rejected, 57. 


OTTAWA ATOMIc WORKERS’ UNION 
Dispute: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (Commercial Divi- 
sion): settlement, 59. 


OTTAWA NEWSPAPER GUILD See AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
GUILD 


OTTAWA TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION 
Dispute: 
Amalgamated Transit Union: CO appointed, 310; CB 


appointed, 370; CB fully constituted, 439; settlement, 
660. 


OUTFITTERS INCORPORATED LIMITED 

Dispute: | 
Asbestos Workers (CLC): CO appointed, 878; settle- 
ment, 878. 


OVERSEAS COMMUNICATIONS UNION 
Certification application: | 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation: 
rejected, 308 (Reasons for Judgment, Suppleatay 

No. 1, 1970) 


Dispute: 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Union: CO ap 
pointed, 369; settlement, 439. j 
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PACIFIC ELEVATORS LIMITED 

Dispute: 
Brewery Workers: CO appointed, 218; CB appointed 
439; CB fully constituted, 506; settlement, 660. 


PACIFIC HOVERCRAFT LTD. 
Certification application: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 58; representation 
vote, 657; rejected, 880. . 


PAcIFIC TEREX LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: granted, 56. 


PaciFIc TOWING SERVICES LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 732; granted 
O79: 


PACIFIC WESTERN AIRLINES LTD. 
Certification applications: y 
Machinists: maintenance departments: request for re- 
view, 733. 

West Canadian Air Navigators’ Association: 222; grant (~ 

ceca 5 7 fb 
Dispute: 3 
Air Line Flight Attendants: CO appointed, 59; CB ap- 
pointed, 219; CB fully constituted, 310; CB report, 

440 (Supplement No. 4, 1970); settlement, 586. J 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS INC. : 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 881. 


PARKINS CONSTRUCTION LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Carpenters and Joiners: 442; granted, 656. 
Dispute: 
Carpenters and Joiners: CO appointed, 794; settlement, 
878. . 


c ertification application: 

Teamsters: application for revocation granted, 880. 
EIl Sian HIGHWAY SERVICE 

| Jertification application: 

Teamsters: 222; granted, 441. 

Di pute: 


: Teamsters: CO appointed, 584; CB appointed, 878. 


IRSADRIVE TRANSPORTATION SERVICES LTD. 

Certification application: 

i Teamsters: 583; withdrawn, 732. 

RD, EDMOND N, (et al.) 

BE tifcation application: 

Me United Transportation Union: request for review denied, 
880. 

‘NK AM, JOHN M. 

Intervener, certification application: 

F Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: representation 
vote, 582. 

LAL S-WESTERN GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. LTD. 

Certification application: 

Electrical Workers: 222; granted, 371. 


a >= Se 


a BING AND PIPEFITTING INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA, UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN AND 
APPRENTICES 


Certification application: 
_ Stearns-Roger Canada Ltd.: granted, 56. 


ok T COLBORNE MARINE ENTERPRISES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
_ Canadian Maritime Union: granted, 144. 
P. PorTER CoMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
_ Marine and Shipbuilding Workers: CO appointed, 878. 
ROFESSIONAL DRIVERS’ POOL 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 583. 


SOFESSIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ UNION OF CANADA 

Certification application: 

Maccam Transport Ltd.: 372; rejected, 657; application 
for revocation granted, 732. 

UBLIC SERVICE ALLIANCE OF CANADA 

Certification applications: 

Cape Breton Development Corporation: 222; uaa 
371. 

j Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: Saat 
engineers and firemen, Ottawa: request for review: 
change of name: 733. 

- Defence Construction (1951) Limited: personnel at 

Courcelette, Que.: 145; representative vote, 221; 

granted, 308. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited: employees at 
Nanaimo, B.C.: 145; granted, 221. 


Eldorado Mining & Refining Limited (Eldorado Nuclear 
Limited): 659; request for review granted, 732. 


The National Battlefields Commission: 57; granted, 144. 


National Harbours Board: employees at Churchill, Man., 
Halifax, N.S., Prescott, Ont., Quebec City, Saint John, 
N.B.: request for review: change of name, 733. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority: employees in Engineer- 
ing Branch Montreal: 145; granted, 220. 


Disputes: 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation: CO appointed, 219; 
settlement, 310. 
National Harbours Board: Grain Elevator Group, Pres- 
cott: CO appointed, 438; settlement, 505. 


The Royal Canadian Mint: CO appointed, 218; settle- 
ment, 310. 


Q 


QUEBEC CARTIER MINING COMPANY 
Certification application: 
Locomotive Engineers; 798. 


QUEBEC CENTRAL RAILWAY See CP RAIL 


QUEBEC NORTH SHORE AND LABRADOR RAILWAY COMPANY 
Certification applications: 


Machinists: application for revocation received and 
granted, 372. 


United Transportation Union: request for review under 

Sec. 61 (2), 798; denied, 880. 
Disputes: 

Railroad Trainmen: United Transportation Union: settle- 
ment, 142. 

United Transportation Union: dispatchers and crew 
clerks: CO appointed, 438; CB appointed, 506; CB 
fully constituted, 730. 

QUEBECAIR INC. 
Certification application: 
Machinists: 881. 


QUEENSWAY TANK LINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
National Council of Canadian Labour: granted, 56. 


R 


RADIO AND TELEVISION EMPLOYEES OF CANADA, ASSOCIATION 
OF 
Dispute: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: CO appointed, 438; 
CB appointed, 585; CB fully constituted, 795. 
Intervener, certification application: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: clerical employees, 
Ottawa area offices: rejected, 582. 


INDEX | 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION WORKERS’ UNION, UNITED (CLC) 
Certification application: 
C.K.A.C. Limitee: 145. 


RADIO ATLANTIC LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: application for revocation, 583; 
representation vote ordered—revocation, 732; granted, 
880. 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: Radio Station CFNB: CB ap- 
pointed, 310; CB fully constituted, 439. 


RADIO DARTMOUTH LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Theatrical Stage Employees: 732. 


RADIO ETCHEMIN INC. 
Certification application: 
Syndicat National des employes de Radio Etchemin 
(CFLS) (CSN): 583; granted, 879. 


RADIO FUTURA LIMITEE 
Certification application: 


Syndicat General de la Radio (CSN) CKVL-AM and 
CKVL-FM: request for review granted, 880. 


RADIO LAURENTIDES INC. 
Certification application: 


Syndicat des Journalistes de Montreal Inc.: 658; granted, 
vos, 


RADIO LAVAL INC. 
Certification applications: 
Le Syndicat des Journalistes de Montreal Inc. (CSN): 
CKLM: 733; withdrawn, 881. 
Le Syndicat des Journalistes de Montreal Inc. (CSN): 
881. 


RADIO STATION CFRA LTD. 
Certification application: 


Television and Radio Artists: announcers and continuity 
writers: 881. 


RAILWAY, AIRLINE AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HAND- 
LERS, EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES, BROTHERHOOD 
OF 
Certification applications: 
Albert G. Baker Limited: application for revocation, 144. 


Canadian National Railways: 
agents, operators, etc., mainland: request for review 
under Sec, 61 (2), 57. 
agents, operators, etc., Newfoundland: request for 
review under Sec. 61 (2), 57. 
restaurant employees, Port aux Basques, Nfid.: 57; 
withdrawn, 309. 
roadcruiser service, Nfld.: 442; representation vote, 
582; rejected, 657. 
telecommunications, line and cable employees: re- 
quest for review under Sec. 61 (2), 57. 


Canadian Pacific Airlines, Limited: 
dispatchers, etc.: request for review under Sec. 61 (2) 
D1 
ground hostesses; 583; granted, 731. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 
caretaker agents: request for review under Sec. 61 (2), 
oh 
line and cable employees: request for review under 
Sec. O10( 2), 1; 
mobile supervisors: request for review under Sec. 61 
(2), 221; representation vote, 582. 

Office of Superintendent of Pensions, Montreal: 309; 
granted, 507. 

operators, dispatchers, agents: request for review unde 
Seen6litZ)-57. 

Cara Operations Ltd.: withdrawn, 372. 

Clarke Steamship Company Limited: application for 
revocation, 145. 

Napierville Junction Railway Company J: agents, oper- 
ators: request for review under Sec. 61 (2), 57. 

Northern Alberta Railways Company: commercial tele- 
graphers: request for review under Sec. 61 (2), 57. 

Ontario Northland Railway, North Bay: dispatchers, 
operators, linemen, etc.: request for review under Sec. 
GIS (2) pow: 

Terminus Maritime Inc.: application for revocation, 145, 

Valleyfield Dock & Terminal Co. Ltd.: 658; granted, 
796. 

Dispute: 

Canada Sate Lines Limited: office and shed staff 
groups, Montreal and Lakehead: CO appointed, 219; 
CB appointed, 506; CB fully constituted, 586; settle- 
ment, 660. 

Intervener, certification application: 


Pinkham, John M., Steininger, George H., and various 
other individual employees: representation vote, 582. 


RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS, CANADIAN 
BROTHERHOOD OF 


Certification applications: 
B.C. Air Lines Limited: 57; granted, 220. 


Canadian National Railways (Jasper Park Lodge): 442; 
granted, 796. 


Hunt Transport Ltd.: dockmen and drivers, Edmonton, 
Alta.: 583; granted, 731. 


Hunt Transport Ltd.: mechanics & helpers, Burnaby, 
BG:: 583; granted, 7311, 


Island Shipping Limited: 222; granted, 308. 


Johnstone Shipping Limited: personnel on M.V. “Con- 
gar’: 508; granted, 657. 


K & R Transport Ltd.: 583; granted, 731. 


K.N.R. Truck Lines Ltd: 508; representation vote, 657; 
granted, 731. 


M. J. Kaminsky Transport Ltd.: 583; granted, 657. 
Pacific Towing Services Limited: 732; granted, 879. 
Trans-Lake Shipping Ltd.: 222; granted, 308. 
Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd.: 222; granted, 308. 
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AirWest Airlines Ltd.: CO appointed, 142; CB appointed 

219; CB fully constituted, 370; settlement, 586. 

B.C. Air Lines Limited: air engineers, mechanics and 

allied trades, Vancouver International Airport: CO 

appointed, 504; settlement, 728. 

B.C. Air Lines Limited: pilots, Vancouver International 

Airport: CO appointed, 584; settlement, 728. 

B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association: representing certain 
member companies: CB not appointed, 660. 

British Yukon Navigation Company Limited: CO ap- 
pointed, 505; CB appointed, 795; CB fully constituted, 
878. 

Canadian National Hotels Limited (Bessborough Hotel) : 
CB fully constituted, 143; CB report, 220; settlement, 
440. . 

Canadian National Hotels Limited (Chateau Laurier, 
Ottawa): CO appointed, 505; CB appointed, 660; CB 
fully constituted, 729. 

- Canadian National Hotels Limited (Fort Garry Hotel): 

CB fully constituted, 219; CB report, 310 (Supplement 

No. 1, 1970); strike action, 370. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (S.S. “Princess 
Acadia”): CO appointed, 309; settlement, 439. 

Cape Breton Development Corporation (Coal Division): 
CO appointed, 218; settlement, 369. 

Continental Explosives Ltd.: CO appointed, 794. 

Eastern Transport Limited: CO appointed, 58; CB ap- 
pointed, 439; CB fully constituted, 586; settlement, 
730. 

Northland Shipping (1962) Ltd.: CO appointed, 438; 
CB appointed, 585; fully constituted, 660. 

Westward Shipping Ltd.: CO appointed, 438. 


= 


ntervener, certification application: 
K.N.R. Truck Lines Ltd.: rejected, 732. 


EIMER Express LINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 222; withdrawn, 309. 


ELIANCE MARINE TERMINALS LTD. 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: Port of Montreal: 222; rejected, 441. 


REMPEL-TRAIL TRANSPORTATION LTD. 


ertification application: 
Rempel-Trail Transportation Employees Association: 
881. 


EMPEL-TRAIL TRANSPORTATION EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION 
ertification application: 
Rempel-Trail Transportation Ltd.: 881. 


RE AIL, WHOLESALE AND DEPARTMENT STORE UNION 


Certification application: 
National Feeds Ltd.: 372; granted, 441. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


Dispute: 

National Feeds Limited: CO appointed, 584; CB ap- 
pointed, 729; CB fully constituted, 795; CB report, 
879 (Supplement No. 7, 1970). 

RICHARDSON TRANSPORT LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation, 58; rejected, 145, 
Dispute: 

Truckers and cartagemen: CB appointed, 59; CB fully 
constituted, 143; CB report, 220 (Supplement No. 1, 
1970). 

Rio ALGOM MINES LIMITED 
Disputes: 

Operating Engineers: Nordic Mine and Quirke Mine: 

Elliot Lake: CO appointed, 728; settlement, 794. 


Steelworkers: Nordic Mine and Quirke Mine—Office 
and Technical Workers: Elliot Lake: CO appointed, 
728; settlement, 794. 


RIVERSIDE MARINE LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Teamsters: 733; withdrawn, 798. 


RIVTOW MaRINE LIMITED 

Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: 221; granted, 371. 

Dispute: 
Operating Engineers: CO appointed, 438; settlement, 

195, 

Intervener, certification application: 

Seafarers: granted, 371. 


ROBERVAL EXPRESS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 309; representation vote, 507; rejected, 796. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Le Syndicat du Transport Routier Inc. (CSN): repre- 
sentation vote, 507; rejected, 796. 


RosBIn Hoop FLour MILLs LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Food and Allied Workers: office employees: CO ap- 
pointed, 438; settlement, 438. 
Food and Allied Workers: plant employees: CO ap- 
pointed, 310; settlement, 439, 
Le Syndicat National des Employes de Robin Hood 
Flour Mills Limited (CSN): CO appointed, 504; 
settlement, 729. 


THE ROYAL CANADIAN MINT 
Dispute: 
Public Service Alliance of Canada: CO appointed, 218; 
settlement, 310. 
RYAN TRUCKING AND TERMINAL LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Letter Carriers: 372; granted, 582. 


S 


SABENA BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES 
Dispute: 

Transport Workers: traffic agent, cargo agents and 
warehousemen, Montreal: CO appointed, 504; CB 
appointed, 585; CB fully constituted, 730; CB report, 
879 (Supplement No. 8, 1970). 


SAGUENAY TERMINALS LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Le Syndicat National des Debardeurs de la Baie Ha! Ha! 
Inc.: gatemen: 508; granted, 582. 
Le Syndicat National des Debardeurs de la Baie Ha! Ha! 
Inc.: longshoremen: request for review, 145, 221. 


Le Syndicat National des Employes du Terminus Mari- 
time du Saguenay: request for review under Sec. 61 
(2) (change of name), 733. 


St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 
Certification application: 


Public Service Alliance of Canada: employees in Engi- 
neering Branch, Montreal: 145; granted, 220. 


ST. LAWRENCE STEVEDORING (WESTERN) LIMITED 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Longshoremen: 
656. 


Operating Engineers: Seaway Terminals Division: 442; 
granted, 656. 


Seaway Terminals Division: granted, 


SASKATCHEWAN WHEAT POOL 
Dispute: 


Brewery workers: CO appointed, 218; CB appointed, 
439; CB fully constituted, 506; settlement, 660. 


SEAFARERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF CANADA 
Certification applications: 
D’Auteuil Lumber and J. Grenier: 57; granted, 220. 
False Creek Towing Co. Ltd.: 221; granted, 308. 
Maritime Towing Company Limited: 145; rejected, 796. 
Messabec Limitée: granted, 56. 
Messagerie Cotiere Limitée: 309; withdrawn, 372. 
Orleans Navigation Inc.: rejected, 57. 
Disputes: 
B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association: CB appointed, 370; 
CB fully constituted, 506; CB report, 795 (Supplement 
No. 7, 1970). 
Canadian National Steamship Company Limited: CB 
appointed, 59; CB fully constituted, 143; CB report, 
586 (Supplement No. 4, 1970). 


CP Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steamship Service): 
CO appointed, 59; CB appointed, 370; CB fully con- 
stituted, 439; CB report, 586 (Supplement No. 4, 
1970); settlement, 730. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (S.S. “Princess of 


Acadia”, Bay of Fundy Service): CO appointed, 438; 
CB appointed, 878. 
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Messabec Limitée: CO appointed, 584. 


Northland Navigation Co. Ltd.: CO appointed, 438; c 
appointed, 585; CB fully constituted, 660. 


West Line Ltd.: CO appointed, 59; CB appointed, 438 
CB fully constituted, 506; settlement, 730. 


Intervener, certification application: 
RivTow Marine Ltd.: granted, 371. 


SEAWAY TERMINALS ‘ 
Certification application: & 
Operating Engineers: 442; granted, 656. 
Intervener, certification application: 4 
Longshoremen: St. Lawrence ied Wena 
Limited: granted, 656. ; 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Certification applications: 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: application for revo: 
cation, 508; granted, 657. ‘ 


Neil W. Campbell (et al.): application for revocation, 
508; granted, 657. ‘ 


Wasylenko, Wayne (et al.): application for revocation 
508; granted, 657. | 
Dispute: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: settlement, 143. 


LEs SERVICES MENAGERS Roy LTEE 
Dispute: 


le Syndicat général du cinéma et de la télévision (CSN): 


CO appointed, 369; CB appointed, 439; settlement 
730. 


SHERIDAN PARK ATOMIC ENERGY DRAFTSMEN ; 
Dispute: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: settlement, 59. 


THE SHIPPING FEDERATION OF CANADA, INC. 
Disputes: 


Longshoremen: Port of Halifax: CO appointed, 504 
settlement, 729. 


Longshoremen: Port of Saint John: CO appointed, 438 
settlement, 729. 


Longshoremen: Halifax, and Saint John,: CO appointed 
310; settlement, 505. 


SKYCHARTER 
Certification application: 
Machinists: Division of Sky Charter Aircraft Sale 


Limited: 798; withdrawn, 881. 


ART SMITH CONSTRUCTION Co. LTp. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 658; withdrawn, 881. 


SMITH TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: 584; settlement, 878. 


H TRANSPORT (MARITIME) LTD. 
ispute: 
Teamsters: 584; settlement, 878. 


JCELEIGH FARMS 
rain millers: Division of Canada Packers Limited: CO 
appointed, 142; settlement, 142. 


RNS-ROGER CANADA LTD. 
Certification application: 

Plumbers and Pipefitters: granted, 56. 
' 


STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 

Certification applications: 

Agnew Lake Mines Limited: Espanola, Ont.: 583; grant- 
ed, 731. 


Agnew Lake Mines Limited: Hyman Township, Ont.: 
rejected, 56. 


~ Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (employees at White- 
shell Nuclear Research Establishment, Pinawa): 732; 
granted, 880. 


Valleyfield Dock and Terminal Co. Ltd.: withdrawn, 
221. 


~ Venus Mines Ltd. (NPL): 798. 

Disputes: 

Anvil Mining Corporation Limited: CO appointed, 58; 
settlement, 59. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small Arms Division): CO 
appointed, 142; CB not appointed, 220; settlement, 
310. 


Cominco Ltd.: Con and Rycon Operations: CO appoint- 
ed, 878. 


Denison Mines Limited: CO appointed, 505; settlement, 
659, 

Inspiration Limited (Mining Services Division): 584; 
settlement, 728. 


National Harbours Board (Port Colborne): CO appoint- 
ed, 438; settlement, 585. 


New Imperial Mines Ltd.: CO appointed, 309; settle- 
ment, 369. 


Rio Algom Mines Limited: Nordic Mine and Quirke 
Mine—office and technical workers: Elliot Lake: CO 
appointed, 728; settlement, 794. 


United Keno Hill Mines Limited: CO appointed, 505. 


Intervener, certification application: 


Agnew Lake Mines Limited: Hyman Township, Ont.: 
rejected, 56. 


BININGER, GEORGE H. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: representation 
vote, 582. 
STRACHAN TRUCKING LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: rejected, 144. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


STRAITS BARGE LTp. 
Dispute: 


Operating Engineers: CO appointed, 438; settlement, 
794, 


STRATHROY FLOUR MILLS 
Certification application: 


Grain Millers: 733; representation vote—certification, 
880. 


SWIFT CANADIAN Co. LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Meat Cutters: representation vote, 144; rejected, 221. 


SYNDICAT DES EMPLOYES DE L’AVIATION REGIONALE (CSN) 
Certification application: 
Gagnon Air Service Ltd.: 881. 


SYNDICAT DES EMPLOYES DE TESSIER & FILS LTEE (CSN) 
Certification application: 
Tessier & Fils Ltée: 309; withdrawn, 508. 


SYNDICAT DES JOURNALISTES DE MONTREAL INC. 
Certification application: 
CKJL, Radio-Laurentide Inc.: 658; granted, 731. 


LE SYNDICAT DES JOURNALISTES DE MONTREAL INC. (CSN) 
Certification applications: 
CKJL, Radio-Laurentide Inc.: 658; granted, 731. 
Radio Laval Inc. (CKLM): 733; withdrawn, 881. 
La Voix de l’Est Limitée—Department CHEF: 659. 


LE SYNDICAT DU TRANSPORT ROUTIER INC. (CSN) 
Intervener, certification application: 


Roberval Express Limited: representation vote, 507; re- 
jected, 796. 


SYNDICAT GENERAL DE LA RADIO (CSN) CKVL 
Certification application: 


Radio Futura Limitée (Radio Stations CKVL-AM and 
CKVL-FM: request for review granted, 880. 


LE SYNDICAT GENERAL DU CINEMA ET DE LA TELEVISION 
(CSN) 


Disputes: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: CO appointed, 505; 
CB appointed, 585. 


Les Services Ménagers Roy Ltée: CO appointed, 369; 
CB appointed, 439; settlement, 730. 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DE LA MEUNERIE MAPLE LEAF LIMITEE 
(CSN) 
Certification application: 
Maple Leaf Mills Limited: 58; granted, 371. 


Dispute: 
Les Moulins Maple Leaf Ltée: CO appointed, 504; settle- 
ment, 729. 


Le SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES DEBARDEURS DE LA BAIE HA! HA! 
INC. 


Certification applications: 


Saguenay Terminals Limited: gatemen: 508; granted, 
582. 


Saguenay Terminals Limited: longshoremen: request for 
review, 145, 221. 


LE SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE OGILVIE FLOUR 
MILLs Co. LIMITED (CSN) 


Dispute: 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited: CO appointed, 504; 
settlement, 729. 


Le SyNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE LA S.C.H.L. (CSN) 
Dispute: 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation (St. George 
Gardens Apartments): CO appointed, 369; CB ap- 
pointed, 505; CB fully constituted, 585; settlement, 
730. 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE RADIO ETCHEMIN 
(CFLS) (CSN) 


Certification application: 
Radio Etchemin Inc.: 583; granted, 879. 


LE SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE ROBIN HooD 
FLOUR MILLS LIMITED (CSN) 


Dispute: 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: Montreal: CO ap- 
pointed, 504; settlement, 729. 


Le SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DES MINOTERIES 
PHENIX (CSN) 


Dispute: 
Les Minoteries Phenix Limitée: CO appointed, 504; 
settlement, 729. 


LE SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DU TERMINUS MARI- 
TIME DU SAGUENAY 


Certification application: 
Saguenay Terminals Limited (Terminus Maritime du 


Saguenay Ltée): request for review under Sec. 61 (2) 
(change of name), 733. 


SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF THE MONTREAL CITY AND DIS- 
TRICT SAVINGS BANK 
Dispute: 
Montreal City and District Savings Bank: CO appointed, 
659; settlement, 728. 
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TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF 
AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


Certification applications: 
Atco (Western) Ltd.: 659; rejected, 880. 


J. B. Baillargeon Express Limited: 145; representation 
vote, 308; granted, 441. 


Bekins Moving & Storage Company (Alberta) Ltd.: 
583; representation vote—certification, 880. 


Bellechasse Transport Inc.: 442; withdrawn, 508. : 
Bigelow, Clifford (et al.): rejected, 507. 4 
J. Brault Inc.: 658. 


Builders Supply land: Division of Stratford Motel vu u 
kon) Ltd.: 583; granted, 657. 3 


Bulk Carriers Ltd.: 658. j 

W. R. Cameron Limited: 309; granted, 371. 4 

Catalano Produce Ltd.: 372; withdrawn, 442. ; 

Chapman Transport Limited: 583; granted, 796. 4 

Chemical Leaman Tank Lines Inc.: 222; representation, 
vote, 442; rejected, 507. | 

Robert Dimmer (et al.): application for revocation, 78 
rejected, 145. 


Direct Motor Express (Quebec) Ltd.: 58; granted, 308, 


Tony Eckert: application for revocation, 798; granted, 
880. 


Expressway Transport: 508; withdrawn, 582. : 


Hunt Transport Ltd.: 442; granted, 507; application for 
revocation, 583; rejected, 658. 


Imperial Roadways Limited: 145; granted, 308. 


K.N.R. Truck Lines: 442; 508; representation vote, 657; 
eranted,/ 31> rejected, 732: 


Lakehead Freightways Limited: application for revoca~ 
tion, 145; withdrawn, 309. 


M. & P. Transport Ltd.: 309; granted, 371. 


McAllister, Thomas J. (et al.): application for revo- 
Cation, 583: rejected, 658. 


McCamon, W. O. (ef al.): application for revocation, 
508; representation vote—revocation, 657; application 
for revocation granted, 732. 


McKee Moving and Storage Co. Ltd.: application for 
revocation, 508; representation vote—revocation, 6575, 
application for revocation granted, 732. | 


Maroney’s Express Limited: granted, 56. 


Melchin Auto Transport Ltd.: application for revocation, 
798; granted, 880. 


Merit Transport Limited: rejected, 57. 

Norton-Cargo Limited: 442; granted, 656. 

Pan American World Airways Inc.: 881. 

Art Penner: application for revocation granted, 880. 
Neil Penner Highway Service: 222; granted, 441. 


Persadrive Transportation Services Ltd.: 583; withdrawn, 
(EVs 


Professional Drivers’ Pool: 583. 
Reimer Express Lines Limited: 222; withdrawn, 309. 


Richardson Transport Ltd.: application for revocation, 
58; rejected, 145. 


Riverside Marine Limited: 733; withdrawn, 798. 


Roberval Express Limited: 309; representation vote, 507; 
rejected, 796. 


Art Smith Construction Co. Ltd.: 658; withdrawn, 881. 
Vanmarnel Construction Co. Ltd.: 58; withdrawn, 309. 


Harv Wilkening Transport (Harvie Wilkening): 658; 
granted, 731. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


Active Cartage Ltd. (Toronto and Fort Erie Terminals) : 
CO appointed, 505; CB not appointed, 660; strike 
action, 730. 

Buffalo and Fort Erie Public Bridge Authority: CO ap- 
pointed, 584; CB appointed, 729. 

CP Air (commissary attendants), Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport: CB appointed, 142; CB fully constitut- 
ed, 219; CB report, 310 (Supplement No. 2, 1970); 
settlement, 370. 

W. R. Cameron Limited: 659; settlement, 794. 

Canadian Freightways Limited: CO appointed, 219; CB 
not appointed, 370; strike action, 440. 

Empire Freightways Ltd.: CO appointed, 218; settlement, 
310. 

Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd.: CO appointed, 218; 
settlement, 369. 

Hunt Transport Ltd.: CO appointed, 584; CB appointed, 
729; CB fully constituted, 878. 

Imperial Roadways Limited: CO appointed, 369; settle- 

, ment, 729. 

i Kent Driver Services Limited: settlement, 370. 

Leamington Transport (Western) Ltd.: CO appointed, 

309; dispute settled by mediation, 660. 

Little Chief B-Line Express Ltd.: CO appointed, 219; CB 
not appointed, 370; strike action, 440. 

Loiselle Transport Limited: CO appointed, 219; CB not 
appointed, 370; strike action, 440. 

McKinlay Transport Limited: CO appointed, 728; CB 
not appointed, 795. 

Maroney’s Express Limited: CO appointed, 369; CB not 
appointed, 440. 

Midland Superior Express Limited: CO appointed, 218; 
settlement, 505. 

Millar and Brown Limited: CO appointed, 219; CB not 
appointed, 370; strike action, 440. 

Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau of On- 
tario Inc. (representing certain car hauling companies): 
CO appointed, 585; CB appointed, 795; CB fully 
constituted, 878. 

Wm. C. Norris Limited (Toronto Terminal): CO ap- 
pointed, 59; settlement, 369. 

Norton-Cargo Limited: CO appointed, 794. 

Neil Penner Highway Service: CO appointed, 584; CB 
appointed, 878. 

Smith Transport Limited: CO appointed, 584; settlement, 
878. 

Smith Transport (Maritime) Ltd.: CO appointed, 584; 
settlement, 878. 

Intervener, certification application: 

K.N.R. Truck Lines: Vancouver, B.C.: representation 
vote, 657; granted, 731. 


TELEGRAPH WORKERS, UNITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian National Railways—Telecommunications De- 
partment: 881. 


TELEVISION AND RADIO ARTISTS, CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
Certification application: 


Radio Station CFRA Ltd., Ottawa: announcers and con- 
tinuity writers: 881. 


LA TELEVISION DE QUEBEC (CANADA) LTEE 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 59; settlement, 
310. 


TERMINUS MARITIME INC. 
Certification applications: 
Longshoremen: Port of Quebec: granted, 144. 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: application for 
revocation, 145. 


Dispute: 
Longhoremen: CO appointed, 142; CB appointed, 219; 
CB fully constituted, 440; CB report, 660 (Supplement 
No. 5, 1970); strike action, 730. 


TESSIER & FILS LTEE 
Certification application: 


Syndicat des Employes de Tessier & Fils Ltée (CSN): 
309; withdrawn, 508. 


THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND MOVING PICTURE MaA- 
CHINE OPERATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF 

Certification application: 
Radio Dartmouth Limited (CFDR): 732. 


Dispute: 
V.T.R. Productions Limited: CO appointed, 584; CB 
not appointed, 660. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Baton Broadcasting Limited (CFTO-TV): representation 
vote, 221; rejected, 308. 


THREE RIVERS SHIPPING COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen: settlement, 585. 


TRAFFIC EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
Bell Canada (Montreal): CO appointed, 369; settlement, 
439, 


TRANSAIR LIMITED 
Dispute: 

Air Line Flight Attendants: Winnipeg International Air- 
port: CO appointed, 218; CB appointed, 310; CB fully 
constituted, 440; CB report, 660 (Supplement No. 5, 
1970); settlement, 730. 


TRANS-LAKE SHIPPING LTD. 
Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 222; granted, 
308. 


io 


TRANSOL INC. 
Certification application: 
Canadian Union of Public Employees: 58; granted, 220. 


TRANSPORT DRIVERS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS’ UNION 
Disputes: 
M & P Transport Ltd.: CO appointed, 504; settlement, 
585. 
Transport Frontenac Ltée: settlement, 59. 


TRANSPORT FRONTENAC LTEE 
Dispute: 
Transport Drivers: settlement, 59. 


TRANSPORT WORKERS’ UNION OF AMERICA 
Dispute: 
Sabena Belgian World Airlines (traffic agent, cargo agents 
and warehousemen, Montreal): CO appointed, 504; 
CB appointed, 585; CB fully constituted, 730; CB 
report, 879 (Supplement No. 8, 1970). 


TRUCKERS, CARTAGEMEN, CONSTRUCTION AND BUILDING EM- 
PLOYEES 
Disputes: 

Canadian Freightways Limited: CO appointed, 219; CB 
not appointed, 370; strike action, 440. 

Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd.: CO appointed, 218. 

Grimshaw Trucking & Distributing Ltd.: CO appointed, 
310; settlement, 439. 

Kingsway Freightlines Limited: CO appointed, 584; 
settlement, 659. 

Little Chief B-Line Express Ltd.: CO appointed, 219; 
CB not appointed, 370; strike action, 440. 

Loiselle Transport Limited: CO appointed, 219; CB not 
appointed, 370; strike action, 440. 

Midland Superior Express Limited: CO appointed, 218; 
settlement, 505. 

Millar and Brown Limited: CO appointed, 219; CB not 
appointed, 370; strike action, 440. 


Monarch Transport Ltd.: CB not appointed, 143; strike 
action, 143; strike termined, 220. 


Richardson Transport Ltd.: CB appointed, 59; CB fully 
constituted, 143; CB report, 220 (Supplement No. 1, 
1970). 


CAPITAINE H. TURBIS ENRG. 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: granted, 144. 


Dispute: 
Longshoremen: CO appointed, 142; CB appointed, 219; 
CB fuily constituted, 440; CB report, 660 (Supple- 
ment No. 5, 1970); strike action, 730. 


TYLER TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen: 881. 


U 


UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN AND APPRENTICES OF 
THE PLUMBING AND PIPEFITTING INDUSTRY OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA See PLUMBING AND PIPE. 
FITTING INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN AND APPRENTICES 


UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL, SOFT DRINK AND Dis- 
TILLERY WORKERS OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL UNION 
oF See BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL, SOFT DRINK AND 
DISTILLERY WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED, INTERNA= 


4] 


TIONAL UNION OF ! 


4 

UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS OF! 
AMERICA See ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORK= 

ERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 4 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LTD. | 
Certification application: i 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen: Canwest Seed 


Company plant, Edmonton: 881. ; 
i 
Dispute: 

Brewery Workers: CO appointed, 218; CB {once 


439; CB fully constituted, 506; settlement, 660. 


UNITED KENO HILL MINEs LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 505. | 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA See MINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, UNITED 


UNITED RADIO AND TELEVISION WORKERS’ UNION (CLC) 
Certification application: 
C.K.A.C. Limitée: granted, 56; representation vote, 372 
(Reasons for Judgment, Supplement No. 3, 1970)% 
granted, 507. 


UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA See STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA, UNITED 


UNITED TRANSPORTATION UNION 
Certification applications: 


National Harbours Board (Port of Montreal): Ottawa: 
442; representation vote, 508; granted, 656. 


Ontario Northland Railway: Locomotive Engineers: 881. 

Picard, Edmond N. (et al.): request for review denied, 
880. 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
request for review under Sec. 61 (2); 798; denied, 880. 

Vienneau, J. G. (et al.): request for review denied, 880. 


Disputes: 

Canadian National Railways (drivers, road cruiser high- 
way bus service in Newfoundland area): CO appoint- 
ed, 438; settlement, 659. 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
settlement, 142. 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
CO appointed, 438; CB appointed, 506, CB fully 
constituted, 730. 


Upper Lakes SuipPinc Ltp. 

Certification application: 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: 222; granted, 
308. 


Upper OTTAWA IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 
Dispute: 
Woodworkers: CO appointed, 584; settlement, 728. 


Vv 


-V.T.R. Propuctions LIMITED 

_ Dispute: 

| Theatrical Stage Employees: CO appointed, 584; CB not 
appointed, 660. 


| VALLEYFIELD Dock AND TERMINAL Co. LTp. 
Certification applications: 
| Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: 658; granted, 
796. 
Steelworkers: withdrawn, 221. 


| VANMARNEL CONSTRUCTION Co. LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 58; withdrawn, 309. 


VENUS MINES LTD. (NPL) 


Certification application: 
- Steelworkers: 798. 


” 
VIENNEAU, J. G. (et al.) 
Certification application: 


United Transportation Union: request for review denied, 
880. 


‘La Vorx pE L’Est LimiTEE—DEPARTMENT CHEF 
Certification application: 


, Le Syndicat des Journalistes de Montreal Inc. (CSN)— 
k Section CHEF: 659. 


‘Voto, GEORGE A. (et al.) 
_ Intervener, certification application: 


K.N.R. Truck Lines: representation vote, 657; rejected, 
732. 


W 


ARNOCK HERSEY INTERNATIONAL LIMITED See EASTERN 
4 CANADA STEVEDORING DIVISION 


-WASYLENKO, WAYNE (et al.) 
Certification application: 

Service employees: application for revocation, 508; 
granted, 657. 


—eS] 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


WEST CANADIAN AIR NAVIGATORS’ ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 
Pacific Western Airlines Ltd.: 222; granted, 371. 


WEST LINE LTD. 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 59; CB appointed, 439; CB 
fully constituted, 506; settlement, 730. 


WESTERN ONTARIO BROADCASTING COMPANY LTD. 
Certification application: 
Directors Guild of America, Inc.: 58; withdrawn, 221. 


WESTERN STEVEDORING Co. LTD. 
Certification application: 


Longshoremen and Warehousemen: rejected, 308 (Rea- 
sons for Judgment, Supplement No. 1, 1970). 


WESTMOUNT MOVING AND STORAGE LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees: CO appointed, 
58; settlement, 505. 


WESTSHORE TERMINALS LTD. 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen: 309; granted, 441. 


WESTWARD SHIPPING LTD. 
Dispute: 
Railway and Transport Workers: CO appointed, 438. 


WHITEHORSE, CITY OF See CITY OF WHITEHORSE 


HARV WILKENING TRANSPORT 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 658; granted, 731. 


WOLFE STEVEDORES (1968) LTD. 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: Port of Montreal: 222; rejected, 441. 


WooDWORKERS OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL 
Dispute: 
Upper Ottawa Improvement Company: CO appointed, 
584; settlement, 728. 


Y 


YUKON CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Carpenters and Joiners. 798. 
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New Year | 
messages 


Hon. Bryce Mackasey, Minister 


Canada Department of Labour 


The celebration during the past year of the 50th Anni- 
versary of the International Labour Organization has 
helped to focus national attention on the concept of 
tripartite responsibility for industrial relations. The con- 
cept is not new, but it needs to be given greater emphasis 
on the Canadian scene. I think the National Tripartite 
Conference, held in Ottawa this fall helped to do just 
that. 


I hope it will be possible during the coming year to 
make the concept still more meaningful. Labour, man- 
agement and government each has a separate role to 
play in the development of better industrial relations. 
But they also have a common responsibility that can 
only be met by tripartite discussion and deliberation. 


During the past year, the Department of Labour has 
been heavily engaged in a review of the federal industri- 
al relations law—a review based on the findings of the 
Task Force on Labour Relations. That review will lead 
to proposals for legislative change. And I am confident 


that these proposals will represent an important step 
forward. 


However, if we are to tackle successfully the central 
labour problems of our time—many of which flow from 
rapid industrial progress—the three components of the 
tripartite triangle will have to work together with in- 
creasing conviction and determination. They will have 


to approach each other in a problem-solving spiri’ 
conscious of their interdependence, seeking out commo! 
causes of concern, reducing areas of conflict. They wil 
have to pay more and more attention to the type o| 
“bridge-building” that was in evidence at the Nationa 
Tripartite Conference. 


It is my hope that, in moving forward along these lines) 
it will be possible to deal more effectively, not only witk 
the problems that confront people at the bargaining 
table, but also with the social and economic problems 
that confront the less fortunate Canadians. I believe we 
have the ability and the strength to do so. | 


My sincere best wishes for 1970. 
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ald MacDonald, President, 
ian Labour Congress 


ada is entering the 1970s with little evidence that 
ther governments or much of the Canadian Public 
ppreciate the real and vital problems that confront 
undreds of thousands of Canadians. 


year ago, poverty was a popular subject of discussion; 
t appeared to be a new discovery to many. They had 
en shocked by the hard statistical fact that at least 
ne out of every five Canadians was living in a condition 
f poverty. A year has now passed, and this condition 
ersists. There are even indications that it is worsening. 
he gap between the rich and the poor within our own 
undaries has been widening. 


ur failure to meet these conditions 1s a clear illustration 
f the lack of desire or ability, or both, to meet the 
eal social challenges of the times. There has been a 
iversion of resources into military purposes and other 
eans have been directed to scientific use. Meantime, 
eople have suffered, and continue to suffer. 


Over a period of many years, and at the cost of great 
struggle and sacrifice on the part of many people, some 
progress has been made in social legislation. Now we 
are faced with a situation in which this haphazard 
growth has resulted in an alarming lack of co-ordination 


in the country’s social activities, leaving serious gaps, 
and at the same time giving cause for questioning con- 
cerning overlapping and inefficiency. 


We find ourselves in a period in which a rapidly chang- 
ing economic pattern imposes stresses and strains. Those 
who are least capable of protecting themselves suffer 
most, because our social structure fails to give them 
adequate protection. This is particularly true of pen- 
sioners and others on fixed income. It is also true of 
the working population who labour to maintain an 
existence little above the poverty level. It is only neces- 
sary to look at the great efforts governments have to 
exert in order to enforce minimum wage laws, to realize 
the state of poverty in which many working Canadians 
exist. 


At the same time, the number of unemployed continues 
to increase. Statistics on unemployment have been rising 
at an alarming rate, and there is every indication that 
they will go still higher during the winter months. 


Already there has been clear and blatant evidence of 
efforts to make it appear that the working people and 
their organizations are responsible for the economic 
troubles that confront the nation. Trade unions, and 
particularly the Canadian Labour Congress, have been 
sounding warnings of these dangers for many, many 
months. Unfortunately, those who have been absorbed 
with a psychotic fear of inflation seem to have over- 
looked some of the fundamental factors that affect the 
welfare of the people. 


This is not a time for recrimination; it is a time for 
dedication. In this season, when there are such expres- 
sions of good will and concern for mankind, let us 
dedicate ourselves to the true welfare of the people here 
in Canada and throughout the world. Never in the 
history of mankind have there been such opportunities 
for service. Let 1970 be the year in which we use these 
opportunities. 


Message delayed 


A New Year message was not received from CNTU 
President Marcel Pepin in time for inclusion in the 
January issue of The Labour Gazette. A message from 
Mr. Pepin is being prepared and should appear in the 
February issue. 


Charles Smith, Chairman, 


Canadian Railway Labour Executives Association 


As we enter the year 1970, it is once again my pleasure 
to extend to all members and their families fraternal 
greetings from the Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ 
Association. 


In retrospect, the past year has proved to be an exciting 
and challenging period for railway labour, and our 
Association has endeavoured to maintain a posture of 
responsibility and integrity in meeting the tests of these 
complex times. In order to do this, the Association has 
now consolidated its administrative offices—executive, 
research and public relations—in a central office in Ot- 
tawa, resulting in a more efficient operation capable of 
functioning in the best interests of all employees en- 
gaged in the transportation industry. 


Highlight of the year was probably the receipt of the 
Report of the Task Force on Labour Relations. This 
report, which was the result of a two-year study, has 
been carefully analyzed by all labour bodies, including 
our Association, and we made our views known to the 
Government in a submission to the Minister of Labour. 
Legislation based on the Task Force Report will no 
doubt be introduced in the near future, and we trust 
that our representations will be given consideration, and 
that every opportunity will be provided for discussion 
of such legislation, which will affect the welfare of our 


people. 


I am pleased to be able to say that the working relation- 
ship between our Association and the Department of 
Labour is of the highest character, and we appreciate 
the co-operation we receive from the Minister of Labour 
and his staff. 


Like all Canadians, we are greatly concerned in the 
problem of inflation control, particularly so when con- 
templating the situation confronting so many of our 
retired employees, who see their fixed retirement income 
deteriorating rapidly in purchasing value. It is our posi- 
tion that price increases should be Subject to review and 
justification in a similar manner to wage increases, which 
are subjected to scrutiny and review by the highest tribu- 
nals. To deliberately create unemployment as a method 
of inflation control is surely a retrograde step and an 
admission of defeat. 


In 1969, the International Labour Organization ce 
brated its 50th birthday. The occasion was marked 

a tripartite conference in Ottawa, October 26 to ‘ 
attended by labour, management and government : 
presentatives. In the short time available, the conferen 
studied many aspects of industrial relations, and | 
though it was not its purpose to arrive at positive co 
clusions, it seemed to be conceded that restrictive leg 
lation was not the answer to labour unrest. 


The need for better communication services to provi 
for an informed membership is very evident, and I ho} 
that, as we go forward into 1970, every effort will I 
made in this respect; I particularly appeal to the rar 
and file membership to take a renewed interest in tl 
work of their locals, because this is where true unionis 
originates, 


May I extend to one and all my sincere wishes for | 
happy and prosperous 1970. 
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he press interviews Mr. Mackasey 


| 


Department of Labour today 


Press| 


packgrounder 


‘he Canada Department of Labour in October held a 
ress backgrounder for journalists from across Canada 
yhose specific field is industrial relations reporting. It 
yas the first of its kind held by the Department. During 
he two-day meeting, the 24 journalists were given 
riefings by Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey and senior 
fficials, shown two recent films made by the Depart- 
nent and taken through the Department’s headquarters 
n Ottawa. The aim of the backgrounder was to acquaint 
he reporters with the programs, facilities, personnel, and 
ork of the Department. 


hose attending were: Peter Calamai, Southam News, 
Jttawa; Frank Collier, The Gazette, Montreal; Don 
Sollins, The Daily Colonist, Victoria; Spiros de Bono, 
‘he Windsor Star; Marcel Desjardins, Le Droit, Ottawa; 
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Eric Dennis, Chronicle-Herald, Halifax; Jean-Luc Du- 
guay, Le Devoir, Montreal; Paul Dunn, Canadian Press, 
Ottawa; Ed Finn, columnist, Ottawa; Dennis Foley, 
Ottawa Citizen; John Forsyth, The Winnipeg Tribune; 
Jim Hayes, The Ottawa Citizen; Frank Jones, Toronto 
Daily Star; Peter Krien, The Hamilton Spectator; 
Wilfred List, The Globe and Mail, Toronto; Joseph 
Luchetti, The Sault Daily Star, Sault Ste. Marie; Dudley 
Magnus, The Winnipeg Free Press; Frangois Mailhot, 
Le Soleil, Quebec City; Marjorie Nicholls, The Ottawa 
Journal: Harold Poitras, The Montreal Star; Jack 
Schreiner, Financial Post, Toronto; Farmer Tissington, 
Thompson Newspapers, Ottawa; Mark Zwelling, The 
Telegram, Toronto. 


on 


@ A compulsory checkoff of union dues has gone into 
effect for Ontario civil servants. As of October 26, 1969, 
the regulation was applied to probationary and regular 
staff, excluding employees whoarein positionsorclassifica- 
tions that have been removed from collective bargaining. 
Deductions are $1.20 every two weeks. 


Provincial Secretary Robert Welch said that he will 
introduce legislation in the next session of the Legisla- 
ture to put into effect some recommendations of a report 
on civil service collective bargaining issued last May 
by Judge Walter Little (L. G., Sept. 1969, p. 522). 


The International Chemical Workers Union has been 
expelled from the AFL-CIO. The move came at the 
organization’s eighth biennial convention in Atlantic 
City, N.J. AFL-CIO President George Meany said that 
the union could not expect to belong to the Alliance 
for Labour Action as well as the AFL-CIO. He charged 
that the ALA, set up by the Teamsters and the United 
Auto Workers, was a rival group organized to help raid 
AFL-CIO unions. | 


At the convention, delegates called on the USS. Congress 
to review the National Labor Relations Act and rewrite 
it “to make a reality of the right to organize and bargain 
collectively, without discrimination by employer.” The 
convention demanded also that the section of the act 
allowing states to pass right-to-work laws be deleted. 


The organization’s executive council authorized a 
charter for a new Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
Union to be formed by the merger of the AFL-CIO’s 
American Bakery and Confectionery Workers and the 
Independent Bakery and Confectionery Workers. The 
independent union was ousted from the AFL-CIO in 
1957. 


R. Nat Gray 


| 
. 


@ R. Nat Gray has joined the Canada Department of | 
Labour as senior mediator and industrial relations con- ) 
sultant for the airline industry. Mr. Gray joined the 
International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers in 1943, and in 1946 he was the founding 
president of Transoceanic Lodge 1751 of IAM. In 1949, , 
he became secretary for the Canadian Office of IAM, 
a post that he held for 12 years. He was also Grand 
Lodge Representative for the IAM for eight years, dur- | 
ing which time he negotiated contracts and organized, | 
primarily in the aircraft industry. 
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Automation is putting more Indians in prison than 
y other single cause, says an inmate of the British 
olumbia penitentiary. The man, an Indian from a B.C. 
ervation, was speaking at a recent weekly meeting 
f the penitentiary’s Indian and Métis Education Club. 
Life was good for the Indian until 1940 or so. We had 
lenty of drunks and we liked to fight, but we didn’t 
ave all that white man’s crime,” he said. “Before 1940, 
ere were fewer Indians in jail, except for drinking and 
ghting. Then automation started taking over our non- 
killed, seasonal jobs.” 


e man pointed out that, although Indians formed only 
per cent of B.C.’s population, 10 per cent of the 600 
mates of the prison are Indian. “Why does the Indian 
urn to crime? Because there are few jobs for the unedu- 
ted. With no work to do, we get drunk and turn to 
ime,” he said. 


Changes in labour legislation have been called for 
y the Canadian Construction Association to facilitate 
ultitrade, multiparty agreements. In a brief to the 
ederal Government, the Association asked that changes 
llow accreditation of construction employers’ associa- 
ions that would have exclusive bargaining rights for 
heir sector of the industry. 


n the increases in construction wage rates, the CCA 
aid that they had been, on average, almost double those 
industry as a whole and this in spite of lengthy and 
stly work stoppages to contractors who sustained these 
an effort to achieve greater price stability. Contractors 
uld not merely pass on cost increases to their custom- 
rs as the vast majority of contracts are on a firm price 
basis, the brief said. 


As for the instability in the construction growth rate, 
the CCA pointed out that the swings in construction 
activity have been accentuated by governments with 
respect to their public works programs and _ policies 
concerning residential construction. It recommended to 
the federal Government that its construction programs 
be better co-ordinated; that it publish three- to five-year 
projections or longer of their construction outlays; im- 
proved Federal-Provincial liaison in this area; and that 
it rely less on construction activity as an “economic 
regulator.” The Association said that such actions would 
help to reduce inflationary factors experienced in times 
of sharp upswings in the past and the excessive cost 
of unused capacity in terms of equipment, manpower 
and material production. in times when construction 
activity has levelled out or fallen. 
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@ Estimated average annual family income in Canada 
in 1967 increased by 16 per cent over 1965. The 1967 
figure was $7,596 and the 1965 figure was $6,536, says 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The report is based 
on the results of interviews with individuals in some 
20,000 households across Canada. About half the in- 
crease can be counted as real gain, because consumer 
price increases absorbed the rest. 


In individual incomes, women were still far behind men 
in 1967 with average income of $2,303 compared with 
$5,331 for men. Women however, gained more in per- 
centage. Their incomes rose 23 per cent over 1965 levels 
as against 17 per cent for men. 


The 1967 estimates show also that the proportion of 
families receiving incomes of less than $5,000 decreased 
to 29.7 per cent, from 37.9 per cent while the proportion 
receiving $10,000 and up increased to 22.5 per cent from 
14.6 per cent. This brought the total in the $10,000- 
and-over bracket to more than one million families. For 
purposes of the survey, a family is defined as a group 
living together and related by blood, marriage, or adop- 
tion. By regions, the survey showed that Ontario had 
the highest average family income in 1967, $8,466, while 
the Atlantic region had the lowest, $5,756. 


The survey shows also a downward shift in the estimated 
proportion of families below the income levels that were 
used by the Economic Council of Canada as indicators 
of poverty. In 1967, the proportion was 18.6 per cent 
as against 21.2 per cent in 1965. In round figures, the 
number of families in this category is estimated to have 
declined to 840,000 in 1967 from more than one million 
in 1961, despite a substantial increase in total popula- 
tion. 


The new poverty estimates are arrived at by applying 
the low income cutoffs previously used by the Council 
in its 1968 annual review, now adjusted for consumer 
price increases. The new poverty lines for 1967, with 
previous figures in brackets, are: single person, $1,740 
($1,500); family of two, $2,900 ($2,500); three, $3,480 
($3,000); four, $4,060 ($3,500); five or more, $4,640 
($4,000). The proportion of families below these cutoffs, 
by regions, showed the Atlantic region as having the 
highest ratio, and Ontario the lowest, 12 per cent. 


M Gordon McCaffrey has been appointed Assistant 
Director of the Legislative Department of the Canadian 
Labour Congress. Mr. McCaffrey, 45, attended school 
in Toronto and Ottawa and graduated in political 
science and economics from the University of Toronto, 
where he also received his Master of Arts degree. He 
has done additional graduate studies at York University. 


Before joining the CLC, Mr. McCaffrey was a lecturer 
in political science at Glendon College, York University, 
for two years, and for nine years was a reporter with 
the Toronto Star, specializing in labour affairs. He has 
also been a labour commentator on radio and television. 


@ A plan to help bring order and stability to the United 
States construction industry has been initiated with the 
establishment of a special body known as the Construc- 
tion Industry Collective Bargaining Commission. It will 
consist of four representatives from the construction 
industry, four from the building trades unions and four 
from the public sector. Secretary of Labor George P. 
Shultz will be its chairman. 


The Commission will study private and public labour 
policies in the hope of improving training procedures, 
upgrading the skills of construction workers, reducing 
the instability of demand, and increasing the number 
of working weeks in a year. It hopes also to strengthen 
the role of national labour organizations and the na- 
tional associations of contractors, and to increase their 
responsibility for the results of collective bargaining. The 
Commission would also establish more effective ma- 
chinery for dealing with disputes, and search out means 
to improve and adapt the structure of collective bar- 
gaining to meet the challenges of technological innova- 
tion. 


The Commission is being set up at a time when high 
prices of construction, land prices, interest rates, wage 
demands and generally high profits are making construc- 
tion costs a serious contributing factor to the threat of 
inflation. Currently, the building trades are being 
charged with racial discrimination by allegedly refusing 
to allow Negroes entry into apprenticeship and con- 
struction jobs. Unions deny that they are bigoted; they 
Say that they are taking in an increasing number of 
blacks, but that apprenticeship periods cannot be shor- 
tened, and that blacks have to go through the same 
training as is necessary for whites. 


A pilot project in Philadelphia, conducted by the USS. 
Department of Labor, will, under federal construction, 
allow entry into some seven building crafts of a number 


of blacks equal to the number of Negroes in the local 
labour force. The plan is being opposed by the AFL-CIC 
which, although always in the forefront of the fight foi 
civil rights, agrees with the craft unions and the contrac: 
tors that the plan is the equivalent of a quota system, 
and a direct violation of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


H@ The 1969 edition of Labour and Industrial Relations 
Research in Canada—Progress Report, will soon be avail 
able from the Canada Department of Labour. The report 
was launched last year in an attempt to fill a serious 
information gap in the research community. It is hoped 
that it will increase the exchange of information among 
research personnel, as well as make them more aware 
of developments in their field of interest. 
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Anyone who is engaged on a research project in labour 
or industrial relations is urged to write the Public Rela- 
tions and Information Services Branch, Canada Depart-. 
ment of Labour, Ottawa 4. 


& The number of people at work in Canada would have | 
been nearly 400,000 (or 5 per cent) higher in 1967 if! 
the country had made full use of its manpower resources, , 
according to a new study released by the Dominion. 
Bureau of Statistics. Its author, Nand Tandan, arrives: 
at this figure by calculating what the level of employ-. 
ment would have been if all provinces had had the same - 
proportion of people in the labour force as the most 
favoured region, Ontario, and if the unemployment rate 
had been held at its lowest postwar Ontario level. 


Underutilization has been most pronounced and persis- | 
tent in the Atlantic Provinces and Quebec, the two# 
regions accounting for much of the total manpower gap — 
in 1967. Underutilization rates are somewhat lower in 
British Columbia and lower still in Ontario and the. 
Prairie Provinces. | 


Comparing males and females, the study found that, — 
although only a third of the labour force were women, | 
this accounted for about half the total loss in manpower. 
Higher unemployment accounted for nearly 60 per cent — 
of male underutilization, and 80 per cent of the female 
loss was because of lower Participation. Lack of job 
Opportunities, particularly in the Atlantic Provinces, had 
presumably discouraged many women from even seek- 
ing employment. Compared with earlier years, the study © 
indicates that there has been some increase in underuti- | 
lization due to unemployment among both young males _ 
and those over 45. But while underutilization of women | 


ae declined, it remained high for all age groups over 
a 
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Bw A new program of “social action” for the Canadian 
Labour Congress was announced by Secretary-Treasurer 
William Dodge at a conference luncheon of the Canadian 
Public Relations Society in Toronto on October 16. 


Mr. Dodge spoke also of plans for increasing the CLC’s 
membership—currently, one in three workers belongs to a 
inion—and for improving the Congress’s organizational 
structure. The new programs, he said, would need sub- 
stantially increased funds, and expanded facilities in the 
areas of research and public relations. It would not be 
possible to implement the new programs with the 
current funds and facilities. 


Mr. Dodge said that the CLC’s new move toward “social 
action” had been prompted by the organization’s social 
consciousness. “We are not just interested in wages and 
working conditions. We are also aware of what can be 
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done for problems in the social, as well as the economic, 
life. The Congress has decided that it will begin to stress 
social action as a part of labour’s program. That is not 
to say we haven’t been active before, but we want to 
improve the structure over the traditional type.” 


Among the areas to receive attention under the new 
social program would be: human rights, particularly con- 
cerned with the problems of the Indians, Métis and 
Eskimos; community health-centre development; air- and 
water-pollution; senior citizens pensions; consumer pro- 
tection; and other “community” problems such as trans- 
portation, sanitation, slum clearance, and education. 


Referring to senior citizens, Mr. Dodge said that the 
CLC “will try to see that their pensions are geared to 
their salary on retirement, and that there are guards 
against increased costs of living and the changing econ- 
omy of the country. 


The CLC will keep its eye also on prices, and the quality 
any type of goods, Mr. Dodge asserted. The organization 
was planning also to increase union membership by mak- 
ing some major overtures to industries in the service 
sector, as well as the white-collar field. Mr. Dodge ad- 
mitted that they were going to have to move in with 
substantial forces. “We would also like to expand, not 
so much to organize, but to associate with, the bona 
fide trade union movement in some of these fields: 
teachers, nurses, employee-engineers,” he said. “They 
already have strong organizations; what we want to do 
is bring about some closer involvement with them.” 


Mr. Dodge indicated that it would be necessary to im- 
prove the structure of the CLC before it would be 
possible to improve the organizing picture. “A key to 
effective organization is to try to reduce the number 
of unions, so that there is less confusion,” he said. “There 
is a need to eliminate the rather bad situation where 
we have a tremendous number of overladen jurisdic- 
tions. Sometimes you can have as many as seven unions, 
each with a legitimate claim. An important change of 
structure is called for; and we also want to make certain 
that there is more responsiveness to organizational 
needs.” 


M Britain’s 9,000,000 women workers, the majority of 
them not unionized, work at subsistence wages, so low 
in fact that Britain has not been able to ratify the inter- 
national convention on equal pay as some 50 other coun- 
tries have done. The average wage for women in Britain 
is about 59 per cent of the average male wage rate; 
many women work full time for wages of less than $25 
a week. 


The plight of Britain’s female work force has not been 
ignored by the Trades Union Congress that passed an 
equal pay resolution at its September conference in 
Portsmouth. Complicating the issue is the fact that there 
are few jobs in which a woman is doing exactly the 
same work as a man. And even if all unionized women 
workers received equal pay, the problem would not be 
solved since less than 2,000,000 of the 9,000,000 women 
workers belong to unions. 


Prime Minister Wilson has told the TUC that he will 
make a reality of equal pay, and Barbara Castle, Minis- 
ter of Employment and Productivity, is holding talks 
with the TUC and the Confederation of British Indus- 
tries, the employers’ organization. Britain’s women 
workers, however, are far from optimistic about the 
outcome of the talks; the TUC has been passing equal 
pay resolutions for about 60 years. 


@ David A. Morse, for 21 years Director-General of 
the International Labour Organization, has received the 
Sidney Hillman Award for meritorious public service as 
“an international civil servant” dedicated “to the highest 
goals of human equality and freedom.” The award was 
presented to Mr. Morse at a dinner held in his honour 
at New York in September. The presentation was at- 
tended by United Nations Secretary-General U Thant, 
trade union leaders, and a bi-partisan group of political 
figures. 


Mr. Thant said that the UN considered the Hillman 
award as “recognition of the UN system as a whole, 
as well as a personal honour to Mr. Morse.” AFL-CIO 
Secretary-Treasurer Lane Kirkland conveyed the best 
wishes of Federation President George Meany and said 
that Mr. Morse “richly deserves the gratitude and re- 
spect of the trade union movement.” In addition, Mr. 
Kirkland said that the ILO “must be kept alive and 
made effective for the good of all men,” and that its 
survival was a testimonial to Mr. Morse’s durability, 
grace and unfailing devotion over the years. 
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Other speakers included Howard D. Samuel, Executive! 
Vice-President of the Clothing Workers, and Executive: 
Director of the Sidney Hillman Foundation; Secretary) 
of Labor George P. Shultz, and former Secretary of} 
Labor Willard Wirtz. | 


The Sidney Hillman Foundation was created in 1946! 
by the Clothing Workers and employers in the men’s | 
clothing industry to honour the memory of the founding | 
president of the union. Other winners of the award have 
included Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. Martin Luther | 
King, Jr., Sen. Paul Douglas, Justice William O. Douglas | 
and President Harry S. Truman. 


@ Manitoba increased its minimum wage by 10 cents 
an hour on December 1, 1969. The new general mini- 
mum of $1.35 an hour is the highest general minimum 
in Canada. Workers under 18 will receive $1.10 an hour. 
And inexperienced employees may be paid 15 cents less _ 
than the minimum for their first three months of em- | 
ployment, but not less than $1.10 an hour, and five cents _ 
less than the minimum for the second three months of 
employment. 


| 


@ United States employers agreed to hire and train 
some 72,000 disadvantaged jobless persons with federal | 
assistance during the first year of a new program operat- | 
ed by business executives. Secretary of Labor George | 
Shultz has announced. The Job Opportunities in the | 
Business Sector program is a joint effort of the U.S. - 
Department of Labor and the National Alliance of ) 
Businessmen to hire and train 238,000 disadvantaged © 
jobless persons in 125 of the nation’s largest metropoli- — 
tan areas by June 1970. The goal is 614,000 by June | 
EOF Ae | 


More than 60,000 companies are participating in the 
program without a contract, and about 175,000 disadvan- 
taged have been hired. The 72,000 JOBS trainees are 
included in 968 contracts—an average of 30 trainees 
for each contract. More than 40 JOBS contracts draw 
upon the disadvantaged in more than one metropolitan 
area, two of them in as many as 50 areas. | 


More than 40 firms have more than one JOBS con- 
trabt—one firm has eight—to accommodate programs 
in different cities where facilities and occupations vary. 
Depending on the occupation to be learned, the 968 
contracts provide on-the-job training periods ranging 
from a low of seven weeks to a high of 52. Starting 
wages for the trainees range from $1.60 an hour in service 
industries to $5.25 in manufacturing and construction. 
The average wage after training is $2.00 an hour. 
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# Michigan is experimenting with compulsory arbitra- 
ion to resolve disputes affecting policemen or fire- 
ighters—who are denied the right to strike—and munici- 
‘oalities in the state. The law authorizing the procedure 
nas been in effect since October and will be in effect 
until June 30, 1972. 


pStrongly backed by the Michigan AFL-CIO and the 
ichigan Association of Fire Fighters, the law allows 
either party to a collective bargaining agreement to start 
compulsory arbitration proceedings when a dispute has 
not been settled after 30 days of submission to mediation 
and fact-finding. Within 10 days after the start of arbi- 
tration, each party will select a spokesman, and these 
ill have five days to choose an arbitrator to serve as 
chairman of the panel. The chairman must call a hearing 
within 15 days of his appointment, and the hearing is 
‘to be concluded within 30 days, unless the parties agree 
otherwise. Majority rulings of the panel will constitute 
the panel rulings. 


Findings of fact and the rulings must be issued within 
30 days of the conclusion of the hearing. The panel’s 
findings must consider a number of factors including 
‘interests of the public, financial ability of the municipal- 
ity; comparability of wages in the area; cost of living; 
-and the compensation received by the workers involved, 
including wages, vacations, insurance, and pensions. 


@ With 57 national unions maintaining headquarters 
in Washington and one more planning to move there, 
the establishment of a Labor Studies Center in the city 
by the AFL-CIO is a logical development. Designed to 
provide intensive studies in leadership for full-time 
union officials and officials of state and city labor coun- 
cils, the Center will be attended by officers sponsored 
by their unions or by the regional councils. 


Sessions will be in the form of institutes limited to 25 
or 30 participants. Institutes may be repeated, as the 
enrollment requires. The Center’s first term, from No- 
vember 30, 1969 to June 19, 1970, is expected to accom- 
modate about 400 students. Director of the Center is 
Fred K. Hoehler, Jr., who is on leave from Michigan 
State University, where he is professor of labor and 
industrial relations and associate director of the School 
of Labor and Industrial Relations. 
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@ Labour disputes were the major factor behind the 
upward movement of the index of industrial production 
in September. The seasonally adjusted index rose to 
165.2, a gain of 0.4 per cent from the revised August 
level of 164.5. While metals, non-metals, and fuels all 
contributed to the gain in the mining sector, the major 
element was the 7 per cent increase in metals output 
and this was almost entirely due to the sharp increase 
in iron ore Output as labour disputes were settled in 
that industry, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 


Despite the settlement of strikes in the iron ore industry, 
time lost to labour disputes continued to grow. It 
amounted to about 4 per cent of time worked in manu- 
facturing and mining in September, and continued to 
have a depressing influence on the mining and manu- 
facturing components of the index. A calculation ab- 
stracting the effects of the strikes on the industries 
affected suggests a level for the index approximately 
4 per cent above the present one. 


But in the third quarter of 1969, for the second quarter 
in a row, the index of industrial production registered 
a decline. This is the first time it has fallen for two 
quarters in succession since 1960. In both quarters, the 
primary cause of the decline has been labour disputes, 
DBS reports. In the second quarter the major cause of 
the decline was the better than 40 per cent drop in iron 
ore production due to strikes. Recovery here that began 
in the third quarter was too late to have any great effect 
on the second to third quarter movement. 


In the third quarter, mining continued to decline as 
strikes in the Sudbury area affected the miscellaneous 
metals component. The effect of this on the total index 
was reinforced by the decline in durables manufacturing 
where labour disputes lowered production in the iron 
and steel mills and in the smelting and refining indus- 
tries. 


@ The ILO has won the Nobel Peace Prize for 1969. 
The award was presented in Oslo, Norway on Dec. 10, 
1969. Following the announcement of the award, ILO 
Director-General David Morse said: “The award of the 
Nobel Peace Prize to the ILO is a tribute to the common 
man throughout the world, to his stake in peace and 
his contribution to peace. The present award will give 
the ILO immense encouragement to build further on 
the solid foundations laid by 50 years of unremitting 
efforts to which governments, employers, and workers 
throughout the world have contributed in full measure.” 


@ The Roaring Twenties came in quietly, something 
like a benevolent old lion. In the afterglow of Yuletide 
giving, some industries were rewarding employees with 
bonuses and insurance policies. The Murray-Kay Com- 
pany of Toronto presented an insurance policy ranging 
in value from $500 to $1,000, to every member of its 
staff who had completed six months’ service, reported 
the January 1920 edition of The Labour Gazette. The 
policies were issued under a group insurance plan with- 
out expense to the employee, and without a medical 
examination. 


The Dominion Sheet Metal Corporation of Hamilton 
announced that each employee would be insured for 
$1,000 and this would increase $100 each year until 
$1,500 was reached. The Taylor-Forbes Company of 
Guelph, Ontario, announced that it had insured the life 
of all its employees according to their length of service, 
starting with $500 after the first three months with $100 
a year added until $3,000 was reached. Eighteen other 
companies, among them the International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada and the T. Eaton Company Limited 
presented similar group insurance schemes. As an added 
bonus, the T. Eaton Company reduced the working day 
at its Winnipeg store by half an hour, beginning with 
the New Year, making the hours from 8.30 aie 1059 
p.m. A year before the company started closing the store 
on Saturdays at 1 p.m., except during July and August 
when it remained closed all day. 


@ Henry Ford announced a plan to distribute from 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000 in bonuses to employees of 
the Ford Motor Company. The bonus, which was Pay- 
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able on January 1, was based on the daily income and 
length of continuous service of the recipients. Men hired 
before October 1, 1914, for instance, were to receive 
a bonus of from $150 to $270. The bonus dropped 
slightly with each succeeding year until new employees | 
hired before October 1, 1919 received from $50 to $150.. 
In a continuing benevolent mood, Mr. Ford offered 
employees a chance to buy shares in the company. Ford | 
investment certificates could be bought for $100, $500. 
and $1,000, and bore a guaranteed income of six per. 
cent a year. Further payments were to be made semi- | 
annually, as the earnings of the company would permit, | 


at a rate fixed by the directors. 


@ A co-partnership scheme that was to be put into 
effect at a Port Sunlight England plant, and would have 
increased weekly wages through dividends, was eagerly | 
accepted by all the labour unions except one. The Na- 
tional Association of Carpenters and Joiners threatened | 
to expel any member who participated in the scheme. — 
A large number of resentful carpenters held a meeting 
pledging that they would resist “by all means in our 
power any interference with our liberty as a free peo- 
ple.” On a subsequent trip to Canada, the company’s 
director, Lord Leverhulme, announced that the com- 
pany would make every employee a shareholder on a 
greater scale than before. He told the Canadian press 
that the six-hour working day in subsidiary plants in 
Canada was under consideration. 


H Delegates from various provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards met in Vancouver in early December 
to discuss laws relating to workmen’s compensation and 
problems concerning their administration. They were 
seeking also to reach an understanding with the federal 
Government regarding the claims of government em- 
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ployees. Objectives of the newly formed Association of 
Canadian Workmen’s Compensation Boards formed at 


the conference were: unification of workmen’s compen- 


‘sation laws and regulations, unification in the reporting 


and tabulating of industrial accidents and diseases, and 


| 


making provisions for the prevention of accidents and 
for the rehabilitation of injured workmen. One resolu- 
tion adopted unanimously called for all Canadian com- 
pensation boards to have benefits extended to all wage 
earners whose average annual salary was less than 
$2,000. Another resolution strongly advocated legisla- 
tion that would enforce accident prevention measures. 


M Dockyard employees at Portsmouth were offered a 
choice of working one day less a week or working full 
time for the next year or two. They had a say also in 
naming the day they could be idle. In a ballot taken, 
5,787 favoured the shorter workweek, and 5,576 were 
against it. There were 5,517 votes in favour of Friday 
afternoon and Saturday morning for the idle day, and 
209 in favour of having Monday off. 


@ An industrial medicine division was established at 
the University of Cincinnati where medical students and 
physicians were to be instructed in industrial medicine, 
sanitation and safety problems, public health and hospital 
management. There was also a research laboratory for 
the investigation of industrial conditions menacing the 


health of employees. Students were to spend part of 


their time in the school, and part in industrial establish- 
ments. The sum of $40,000 annually for five years was 
provided by a number of employers for this purpose. 
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M@ Perhaps one of the first subdivisions as we know 
it today originated in Lincoln, England, where the engi- 
neering firm of Ruston and Hornsby acquired an estate 
of 350 acres near their plant. They were in the process 
of building a garden suburb complete with 3,000 houses, 
shops, schools and recreational grounds. As well as 
having a garden, each house was serviced with hot water 
and electricity. 


M@ After some 40 days duration, the strike of 400,000 
miners in the bituminous coal fields of the United States 
ended officially on December 10. It was estimated that 
during the last week of the strike, more than 5,000,000 
people involved in related fields were deprived of work. 
In money this was estimated as representing a loss to 
wage earners of $20,000,000 a day. The coal situation 
in Canada was restricted by about 10 per cent with the 
prospect of further reduction. Had the strike continued 
much longer, many coke and coal-using industries 
would have faced the prospect of closing down. 


@ A railway switchman who was attempting to make 
a coupling, noticed that a protruding drawbar prevented 
the cars from coming together. In order to save time 
he pressed the drawbar over his foot, permitting the 
coupling to be made but at the same time catching and 
crushing his foot. He brought action against the railway 
company for this injury, but evidence showed that he 
had acted contrary to the safety rules of the company. 
It was held by the District Court that under the circum- 
stances the switchman had performed an act “outside 
the scope of his employment,” and he was, therefore, 
not entitled to recover damages. An appeal was taken 
against the judgment, but it was dismissed with costs 
by the Court of Appeal of Saskatchewan. 
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Wanted: A three-way 
continuing relationship 


Canada’s first Tripartite Conference on Industrial Rela- 
tions achieved three things, Labour Minister Bryce 
Mackasey said at the conclusion of the conference. First, 
labour and management both agreed that there are in- 
dustrial relations problems in Canada. Second, they 
agreed that government has some role to take in indus- 
trial relations. And third, they agreed that there should 
be some form of continuing relationship among labour, 
management and government. 


When he opened the conference, Mr. Mackasey had 
said that, “The future of this country will depend, to 
a very great degree, on the personal and collective 
decisions of the people in this room.” The conference 
was held in Ottawa from October 26 to 29 and was 
the main event in Canada’s yearlong observance of the 


50th Anniversary of the International Labour Orga- 
nization. 


The aim of the conference was to provide a forum for 
discussion by representatives of government, labour, 
and management of some of the central issues affecting 
labour-management relations in Canada. The confer. 
ence did not seek to draft resolutions or formal conclu- 
sions. The meeting was attended by about 250 represen- 
tatives of labour, Management, and government, plus 
observers and members of the academic community, 
Mr. Mackasey was chairman of the conference; J. D. 
Love, Deputy Minister of Labour was deputy chairman; 
John Mainwaring, Director of the International Labour 
Affairs branch of the Department, was secretary-gen- 
eral; and Guy de Merlis, Canada’s Labour Counsellor 
in Brussels was program co-ordinator. 


Mr. Mackasey went on to say that all Canadians share 
a common objective—to realize “the maximum degree 
of employment, productivity and prosperity. All objec- 
tives,” he said, “are within our reach, if we can collec- 
tively reduce to a minimum the causes of labour unrest 
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in this country.” Comparing the international and Ca- 
nadian scenes, Mr. Mackasey asked, “What is so 
basically different about these international problems 
and those that exist in Canada today? This country also 
needs labour standards; employees need to have the 
right to organize; we need good industrial relations: and 
we also must fight discrimination; and certainly, more 
today than ever before in the past, we need to bridge 
the gap between the rich and the poor.” 


Mr. Mackasey’s remarks were followed by brief ad- 
dresses from the four vice-chairmen of the conference. 


CNTU President Marcel Pepin called for ratification of 


ILO conventions by Canada, and said he hoped that 
a formula for ratification could come out of the confer- 
ence. Canada hasn’t been able to ratify these conven- 
tions, he said, because the legislation of some provinces 
didn’t come up to ILO standards. He said that the 
provinces weren’t sufficiently aware of this problem, and 
because the major part of labour legislation is within 
provincial jurisdiction, some action should be taken to 
make the provinces more aware of the work of the TEO} 
and allow them to have a more effective Say in positions 
Canada takes. 


CLC President Donald MacDonald asked that acceler- 
ated efforts be made to bring Canadian legislation more 
in line with ILO standards. Mr. MacDonald went on 
to say at the conference that the CLC “would welcome 
an Opportunity to discuss some meaningful formulae 
that might at least greatly reduce the causes of major 
confrontations at the termination of a collective agree- 
ment.” He also re-emphasized the CLC’s belief that the 
road to “improved labour-management relations does 


not lie with the enactment of further restrictive legisla- 
tion.” 
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ce-chairman L. F. Wills, President of the Canadian 
anufacturers’ Association, and President of Honeywell 
controls Ltd., cautioned participants to be ever mindful 
f the public interest and the individual. R. P. Riggin 
of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce and Vice-Presi- 
ent of Corporate Relations, Noranda Mines, asked 
elegates to be frank in their discussions. Mr. Riggin 
id that the public sees the present state of labour- 
anagement relations “as being somewhat less than 
tisfactory. Some of them are looking to government 
solve our labour-management problems, some are 
ooking to the unions for solutions, and others to the 
mployees. Surely the responsibility for any lasting solu- 
ions rests with all three groups—governments, unions 
nd employers. Bitter experience has shown us that 
ositive and responsible conduct on the part of one, or 
even two, of these groups is largely ineffective without 
imilar conduct on the part of the other.” 


4 
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Allan Flanders 


“In the democracies, where collective bargaining is 
firmly implanted, its continued growth seems fairly well 
assured,” Allan Flanders told the conference. Mr. 
Flanders is a full-time member of the British Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations. He is also visiting professor 
of industrial relations at the Manchester Business 
School, University of Manchester. He was formerly a 
senior lecturer in industrial relations at Oxford Univer- 
sity. 


Although collective bargaining may be secure, said Mr. 
Flanders, unions must secure the right to collective 
representation for all employees if the concept is to 
grow. “Indeed, if labour movements in these countries 
fail to establish such a universal right in the next decade 
or so, they will organize an ever-dwindling proportion 
of the total working population.” 


Turning to the qualitative future of collective bargain- 
ing, Mr. Flanders said that the parties involved must 
look upon the quality of their relations as a serious 
problem. “Their job, as many see it, is merely to find 
some temporary accommodation, in permanent conflicts 
of interest and power, as a preferable alternative to a 
trial of strength.” A function of the quality of relations 
is obviously the exchange of information he said. “If 
everything depends on bargaining power, this is usually 
strengthened by concealing information and keeping the 
other side guessing. Co-operation for mutual advantage, 
on the other hand, depends on both sides pooling infor- 
mation and being able to accept the bargaining oppo- 
nent’s information as reliable.” 
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Allan Flanders 


On labour’s side, Mr. Flanders said, there must be a 
readiness to abandon resistance to change “in favour 
of a joint search with management for acceptable solu- 
tions to common problems. On management’s side, there 
must be a readiness to share its authority, information 
and gains with labour in seeking and introducing such 
solutions.” 


Technological change is another factor in the qualitative 
relations between parties in collective bargaining, he 
said, for it brings constant shifts in demand patterns, 
in the content of jobs, and in the valuations placed on 
skills and aptitudes. This requires more flexibility in 
contracts and relations between the parties. 
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Coming to third-party participation in collective bar- 
gaining, Mr. Flanders stated that he foresees an increase 
in this participation. “Industrial warfare today, even 
when it involves only comparatively small groups, takes 
a much heavier toll of society than in the past, because 
modern industrial economics and urban civilizations 
make disruption even more disruptive.” Governments 
are increasingly expected to take action to sustain em- 
ployment levels and to take general responsibility for 
the fuller and better uses of all resources, including 
labour, and for reducing the hardships of technical and 
economic changes. And governments have to find an- 
swers to the inflationary wage-price spiral, Mr. Flanders 
said, 


Then, the question is what form this third-party partici- 
pation will take. “I want increasing third-party involve- 
ment mainly to take the forms of inquiry, advice and 
assistance.” The third party should help restructure the 
conditions and attitudes that lead to a crisis. With this 
system of voluntarism rather than compulsion, there 
should be greater harmony, Mr. Flanders said. “No 
agreements work well unless the parties who negotiated 
them feel fully responsible for their contents.” 


John K. Galbraith 


A system of wage and price restraints where strong 
unions bargain with strong employers in a strong market 
was called for by U.S. economist John Galbraith. He 
called this area the “industrial heartland” of the indus- 
trial system the automobile, steel, non-ferrous metal, 
rubber, chemical, oil, petro-chemical, and large-scale, 
consumer-product industries. Mr. Galbraith is Warburg 
professor of economics at Harvard University and was 
a former American ambassador to India. Two of his 
more important books are: The Affluent Society and 
The New Industrial State. 


Conflict in the industrial heartland has been greatly 
reduced, he said, but the tension has been passed to 
other areas—mainly to the public employee, the pen- 
sioner, and, less so, to the white-collar worker in the 
private sector. “These persons all live under the 
inflationary pressures emanating from the heart of the 
system,” said Mr. Galbraith, and there is no easy solu- 
tion to their problems. There is no easy way for them 
to co-habit with their employer and “then pass the cost 
along to the public.” 
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J. K. Galbraith 


Consequently, he emphasized, there is a need for unions | 


in the public sector, and a need for them to be able 
to make use of collective bargaining. If public servants 
can’t act on their own behalf, their compensation will 
fall ever further behind, and good manpower, skills, and 
talent will not be attracted to these services. “Far better 
occasional teachers’ strikes than no teachers. Far better 
an occasional garbage collectors’ strike than no garbage 
collectors.” 


Mr. Galbraith noted four changes that have led to some 
reduction of tensions and conflicts in the industrial 
heartland. First, power has been “passing from the 
owner to the manager, from the capitalist to the corporate 
bureaucrat.” With this passage of power, the “conflict 
is a good deal less stark.” This group has the choice 
of allocating revenue to the stockholders and to labour, 
and there are risks involved both in underpaying the 
stockholder and in under-rewarding the unions. “Peace 
is worth paying for.” 


The second factor reducing conflict is technology. Mr. 
Galbraith said that blue-collar workers are being re- 
placed with white-collar workers who tend to identify 
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hemselves with the company and do not organize. “And 
hnology converts many of the blue-collar workers 
ho remain to sedentary operatives sitting at a console. 
dentification tends to be with the machine and the 
rocess rather than with a fellow working stiff. All of 
ese changes reduce the militancy of the worker and 
on man and also the number who are ayailable to 
militant.” 


he third reason is the effect of general affluence. “For 
he worker who is dependent as a matter of life and 
death on his job, the union is the alternative to some- 
thing only marginally superior to slavery. The compelled 
worker clings desperately to his union, suffers for it, 
rises angrily to its cause and command. It, literally, 
guarantees what liberty he has. The affluent worker is 
not similarly so driven.” 


The fourth reason is the new economic context of society 
that has reduced the role of the union in the industrial 
heartland. “If demand is strong and reliable,” said the 
speaker, difference between firm and union can usually 
be resolved by meeting the union demand and passing 
along the resulting price increase to the public. This 
may be against public policy; specifically it may be 
opposed because it is inflationary or damaging to the 
‘export position. And this in turn can lead to strikes. 
But a wage dispute involving public policy invokes the 
‘government or the society, not the employer, as the 
antagonist.” 


Mr. Galbraith then went on to condemn the faith of 
economists in fiscal and monetary policy. “The belief 
that macro-economic measures can reconcile high em- 
ployment with price stability, a belief asserted against 
all the force of both experience and logic, will be count- 
ed without question the least forgivable error of the 
present generation of American economists, and Cana- 
dian economists, one might add.” And until there is 
agreement on some “mechanism of public price determ- 
ination of wages and prices” in the strongest sector of 
the economy, the strongest parts of the economy will 
continue to export their tensions to the weakest. 


Louis Armand 


A pool of information set up by using computers and 
electronic data processing for the use of all parties in- 
volved in collective bargaining was called for by Louis 
Armand, a leading industrialist from France. He is a 
Professor at France’s National School of Administration 
and has served as director general and president of the 
French National Railway System, president of Euratom, 
president of the International Railways Union. He 1s 
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Louis Armand 


also President of the Conseil de perfectionnement of 
the Ecole Polytechnique, and Vice-President of the Fon- 
dation européenne de la culture. 


Information, Mr. Armand said, is a continual process, 
and it should be disseminated in periods of calm, rather 
than in periods of crisis. The chief executive who waits 
for a crisis or a strike to occur before informing his 
employees is not listened to; the workers conclude that 
what he is saying is mere propaganda. 


Going on to another area, Mr. Armand asked, What 
will we do about people who retire with a pension at 
50? The man’s father may still be alive so there are 
two pensioners in the home. Who will support them? 
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He said that more consideration has to be given to the 
third phase of a man’s life and the principle of a succes- 
sion of trades. That would mean that a man might have 
three professions in his lifetime. As an example, Mr. 
Armand said that a pilot can’t be retired when he is 
still a useful citizen, for he might make a good geogra- 
phy professor. 


During a press conference after his address, Mr. Armand 
proposed the idea of allowing the families of workers 
to come into the plant one day a year to see the working 
conditions and the job that the father or brother per- 
forms. He emphasized that industry is not integrated 
into the culture as agriculture was, and that there is 
a great distortion between how the individual sees his 
own job and how others see it. Before, families could 
go out into the fields and visit, whereas today, the only 
information they get about the plant is through house 
organs or the family member employed there. 


| 
Mr. Armand said that the state must play a more im! 
portant role in technological progress. If a company 
can’t carry out a technological conversion, the state musi) 
subsidize the firm to keep it from going out of business) 
Or the state can help establish companies. And some 
firms may have to stop production because their product} 
or service is no longer useful. Here also, Mr. Armand: 
stressed, the state has a role to play. | 


{ 


Syndicate reports 


| 


More research by governments into the costs and impact 
of minimum standards was called for by a syndicate! 
discussing labour standards. The syndicate agreed also: 
that, when changes are made in standards, there should . 
be consultation with labour and Management, and | 
sufficient time must be allowed for industry and workers 

to adapt to these adjustments. | 


his report on Syndicate No. 1, chairman Kenneth 
. Pugh, Alberta Deputy Minister of Labour, comment- 
d on the co-operation he had experienced in the syndi- 
te. If there can be continuous communication among 
abour, management, and government, he said, things 
ill go well in the future. He reported that the area 
f greatest disagreement within the syndicate was over 
the impact of minimum standards on collective bargain- 
ing. 


Following the presentation of the report, there was a 
debate about Canada’s attitude to ILO conventions. 
John Eleen, of the Ontario Federation of Labour, said 
that the constitutional argument doesn’t hold water. If 
we don’t adopt the conventions, how can we be an 
example to others? he asked. Other delegates voiced 
'the same concern, and asked the federal Government 
for leadership in this field. John Mainwaring, Director 
of the International Labour Affairs Branch of the Can- 
ada Department of Labour, pointed out that the ILA 
branch has embarked on studies of legislation to see 
what is needed to bring Canadian legislation up to 
the ILO level. One of these studies, on the minimum 
age for employment, has already been released, he said. 


The Syndicate’s vice-chairman, Kenneth Hallsworth, 
Vice-President of Industrial Relations for Ford of Can- 
ada, asked that governments examine the relevancy of 
ILO conventions to the Canadian situation. He said that 

“many Canadian workers are protected by the flexible 
tool of collective bargaining, but that, because legislation 
is often inflexible, the conventions might restrict rather 
than assist. 


Syndicate No. 2 also endorsed the continuous relation- 
ship between labour and management, but a number of 
the members drew attention to the distinction between 
a “continuous relationship through mutual consultative 
arrangements,” and a “continuous bargaining relation- 
ship.” 


Syndicate chairman Thomas M. Eberlee, Ontario Dep- 
uty Minister of Labour, said, “It was generally agreed 
that more attention should be given to the training of 
supervisors and shop stewards, and that problems of 
interpretation and enforcement (of collective agree- 
ments) might be reduced by the use of simpler language 
in contracts.” 
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On the question of the optimum length of collective 
agreements, the report said: “There was no consensus 
on this question, although strong doubts were expressed 
about the desirability of going beyond three years. At 
the same time, there did not appear to be support for 
the one-year agreement.” 


Strongest argument arose over the report of Syndicate 
No. 3, chaired by Robert Sauvé, Quebec Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour. The syndicate was discussing labour- 
management relations and the public interest. One 
member, Judge John Parker, Chairman of the B.C. 
Mediation Commission, said, “We agreed on nothing,” 
and he indicated that the syndicate had reached no 
consensus on anything. It was a good effort at a summa- 
ry, he added, but the conference should not assume that 
the syndicate had arrived at any conclusion. Lloyd 
Hemsworth, Vice-President and Director of Industrial 
Relations at Kimberly-Clark of Canada; said that there 
was no agreement in the syndicate on what the public 
interest was, but that there was profitable discussion. 


During the syndicate’s discussion, Judge Parker had 
suggested the formation throughout Canada of commis- 
sions similar to the B.C. Mediation Commission to deal 
with labour disputes. Labour Minister Mackasey at- 
tacked the idea of independent commissions that would 
decide what the terms of settlement would be in a labour 
dispute. And he set down his Department’s policy of 
non-discrimination against either unions or companies. 
The worker has as many rights as management and 
vice-versa, he said. 


Syndicate No. 4, which discussed the larger, internation- 
al responsibility of labour and management, found 
many areas of agreement. Its chairman, J. C. Langley, 
Assistant Under Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
said that he found in the syndicate a large unanimity 
of support for aid programs. 


Both management and labour, the report said, “urged 
that their participation in aid projects would be facili- 
tated by a more effective and continuous process of 
information dissemination, both on the problems them- 
selves and on the steps needed to meet them.” The 
syndicate urged also that the establishment of tripartite 
consultative arrangements, “perhaps in the form of a 
continuing committee, would facilitate their partici- 
pation in those aspects of the Canadian International 
Development Agency’s voluntary agencies program 
(that are) of particular interest to labour and manage- 
ment, and would enhance the role they could play in 
the development of an informed and constructively 
critical public opinion about Canada’s aid programs.” 
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Prime Minister Trudeau 


The federal government’s efforts to control inflation 
could be undermined by the actions of labour and 
management, Prime Minister Trudeau told the closing 
banquet of the National Tripartite Conference. “When 
the federal government is deliberately restricting its acti- 
vities in areas of important economic and social] priority, 
does it make sense that private enterprise should be 
expanding its outlays and activities in areas of marginal 
value to society as a whole? In such circumstances, the 
Government might well have to increase the pressure 
of restraints on the private sector. We might have to 
consider new policies, not only in relation to prices and 
incomes, but to taxes and tariffs. 
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‘As for organized labour, it must recognize that the 
public expects it to be conscious of the interests, not 
only of its members, but of the country at large. The 
most recent public response from organized labour to 
the efforts of the Prices and Incomes Commission has 
not, to put it mildly, been encouraging. I trust that this 
is not the final word from the leaders of organized 
labour, and I believe that the Commission will be con- 
tinuing its efforts to seek a consensus on ways to reduce 
the rate of increase in prices and incomes in the months 
immediately ahead. If the representatives of organized 
labour, as well as of management and governments, do 
not agree to play their part in this undertaking, they 
must share responsibility for the consequences that will 
result, one of which may be increased unemployment.” 
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Discussing the problems of the two out of three Canadi- 
ns who are not organized, the Prime Minister said, 
‘They bargain for their wages and working conditions, 
aot on the basis of collective strength, but on the basis 
of personal contact with their employers, or they are 
carried along by current economic forces of supply and 
demand. Tens of thousands work in small industries 
for whom the dividend of the unwise use of bargaining 
power could be bankruptcy. Hundreds of thousands live 
in regions where a lower standard of living is the lot 
f many. Add to this that two and a half million Cana- 
dians live on pensions that are fixed within narrow 
limits. 


“In recent years, and at a rising pace, these unprotected 
Canadians have suffered a progressive decline in their 
purchasing power. Because they cannot bargain for 
substantial wage or salary increases, they have also 
suffered a decline in their standard of living.” 


The quality of work rather than the quantity of work 
is a concern for younger Canadians, the Prime Minister 
stressed. The challenge of those involved in labour- 
management relations is to concern themselves with the 
‘<mpact of technology upon work itself, that is, ultimat- 
ely, upon man himself. It may be that the technology 
of the future will largely liberate the worker from the 
drudgery from which he has not escaped in moving from 


agriculture to industry; but in its present phase, technol- 
ogy has often come to imply alienation, fragmentation, 
and the creation of boring, repetitive jobs that are filled 
simply because they are the only available means of 
earning a living. 


“The responsibility for managers of industry is to replace 
these tasks by work that reinforces instead of reduces 
the individual’s sense of wholeness, and which measures 
his merit as a man rather than simply as a wage earner. 
Industrial leaders, and those of unions, will have to 
recognize also that young workers will increasingly 
exercise their right to participate, actively and directly, 
in the making of F decisions that shape their lives, whether 
by a union or by a company. 


“Moreover, the responsibilities of neither labour nor 
management end at the factory gate or at the office 
door. Young workers, and managers, are today fully 
aware that there is no longer any neat dividing line 
between industries themselves and the social environ- 
ment in which they operate. Industries mean jobs, wages 
and an ever-expanding supply of goods and services; 
too often they have also meant polluted water and air, 
urban overcrowding, traffic congestion and architectural 
blight.” The Prime Minister acknowledged that “Young 
workers know, in other words, that our society is both 
affluent and effluent.” 


Canada’s emerging social policies and the problems in- 
herent in adopting a guaranteed annual income or nega- 
tive income tax have been discussed in two recently 
published booklets, one originating with the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, the other with the Industrial 
Relations Centre of Queen’s University. 


The first, sponsored by the Chamber, Some Observations 
on: Social Policies for Canada, Part 1, is a critique on 
the Canadian Welfare Council’s proposed social policies 
for Canada. It was prepared by Prof. Otto E. Thur, 
Chairman of the Department of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Montreal. The second, Emerging Social Secu- 
rity Issues, was written Dyerots tee Ay Kelly, former 
associate in research with the Industrial Relations Cen- 
tre at Queen’s. ; 


Here is what Prof. Thur has to say about the guaranteed 
annual income and the Canadian Welfare Council’s 
policies: If we want to ensure a minimum annual income 
of $2,000 for individuals and $4,000 for families (the 
average Canadian family is four persons), the program 
would cost $2,812,868,000. This figure applies to the total 
population, assuming that income of agricultural family 
units is distributed in the same way as that of the rest 
of the population. Obviously, we know that this isn’t 
true and that agricultural incomes are much lower than 
those of other economic groups. Consequently this figure 
should be adjusted upward; but lacking satisfactory 
information, we have decided not to make this adjust- 
ment. 
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Social security payments made by the different levels 
of government in 1965 amounted to $2,746,800,000. To | 
this total we must also add the sum of old age pensions | 
which in 1965 was $885,300,000. Old age assistance of | 
$91,300,000 is included in the former figure of . 
$2,746,800,000, because it constitutes a federal assistance | 
program and enters into the federal social security pay- — 
ments. 


A system that would function as described above is not 
possible for our society. Actually, a guaranteed annual 
income of $2,000 for individuals and $4,000 for families 
would have a demoralizing effect on those whose incomes 
approach the limit of the guarantee and on those who 
pass this limit only moderately. We cannot take a system 
of social security that assures $4,000 to a family with 
no income whatever, and refuses assistance to a family ~ 
whose annual income is $4,025 and make it work. The 
system must contain an incentive to work; and it must 
include graduated allowances: 


We assume that the guaranteed limits of $2,000 and 
$4,000 are flexible enough so that the system can be 
managed in such a way that, without added cost to the 
system, persons approaching the limits find it to their 
advantage to continue working. We assume also that 
the benefits can be costlessly graduated in the family 
group to take account of the number of dependants. 
We still need an incentive, however, for those who earn 
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ore than the guaranteed minimum. We have arbitrar- 
y proposed decreasing bonuses to individuals—starting 
t $400 when the individual’s income is between $2,000 
nd $2,999, and $200 when his income is between $3,000 
nd $3,999. In the case of families, the bonus would 
e $600 when the family’s income is between $4,000 
and $4,999, $300 for income between $5,000 and $5,999, 
and $150 for income between $6,000 and $6,999, With 
these benefits, the cost would obviously rise. Assuming 
distribution of family units identical with 1965, the cost 
would be $3,614 million. 


Such a program seems relatively generous and costly. 
Obviously, it can be recalculated to give lower benefits 
and bonuses, consequently diminishing the total cost. 
We have chosen, still with the same figures on popula- 
tion distribution by income group, to see the cost of 
an annual guarantee of $1,500 for individuals and 
$3,000 for families. Again, we have added decreasing 
bonuses for those whose incomes are in excess of the 
guaranteed minimum. In this sytem, the bonuses would 
also be more limited than in the previous one. They 
would represent $300 for individuals whose income is 
between $1,500 and $1,999, and $150 for those whose 
income is between $2,000 and $2,999. In the case of 
families, the bonus would be $500 when income is be- 
tween $3,000 and $3,999, and $200 for incomes between 
$4,000 and $4,999. 


The total cost of a program ensuring an annual income 
of $1,500 and $3,000 according to family-unit status 
would be $1,426,000,000, and if we add a system of 
bonuses when it seems necessary, the total cost would 
be $1,881,000,000. We should note that the benefits from 
this second variant are far from excessive, and would 
not permit their beneficiaries many luxuries. Allowances 
significantly less than those provided by the second 
scheme would provide a very meager existence indeed. 
Let us not forget that old age pensions, and welfare 
for the aged with no other source of income whatever, 
now amount to nearly $1,300 a year, and we seem 
agreed that this sum should be raised. 


Although we have been examining total family income, 
including wages, interest, and transfer payments from 
the three levels of government, the costs that we have 
obtained for these programs are net additions to the 
present welfare bill, should such programs be instituted. 
In other words, payments for the guaranteed annual 
income would be in addition to present transfer pay- 
ments. 
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The concept of unified, general payments is drawing 
more and more attention, not so much because of the 
considerable savings involved, but because it will render 
the system more simple and uniform. All welfare sys- 
tems develop through the regular addition of new prog- 
rams that should improve the lot of the needy. These 
programs have always been specific, rendering benefits 
to a segment of the population for a specific reason. 
As the system becomes more complex, however, and 
there are more reasons that justify the transfer of income 
through the intervention of public authorities, it be- 
comes less clear and less subject to effective control. 
A simplified formula for transfers reduces the adminis- 
tration costs of the program, and permits a clearer view 
of the benefits derived from the functioning of the sys- 
tem. But it would be an illusion to believe that one 
method or another of effectuating the transfers contains 
unsuspected economic gains, and would permit the ap- 
preciable reduction of the total costs of the transfers. 


What we want to establish is the fact that a really 
significant improvement of benefits, such as the Canadi- 
an Welfare Council seems to hope for, will be an opera- 
tion implying important costs. Whether we calculate 
them in a simplified fashion as we have done, or by 
substantial improvements to each separate program 
mentioned by the Council, the results will probably 
appear very close. The real problem is not to decide 
to proceed by one method or another, but rather to 
establish the order of magnitude of the financial impli- 
cations. If we consider improved transfers as top priority, 
we must realize that, in the same financial scale, we 
are declaring other goals to be of secondary importance. 
Whatever the form chosen, the acceptance of a guaran- 
teed annual income would represent a significant in- 
crease in the total cost of social welfare. 


The second booklet, Emerging Social Security Issues, 
by Prof. Kelly, was based on discussions that took place 
at a conference sponsored by the Queen’s University 
Industrial Relations Centre, June | to June 6, 1969. Here 
is an abridgement of what Dr. Kelly had to say about 
a proposed guaranteed annual income: There is no 
single concept of the guaranteed annual income. There 
are at least two basic concepts, with variations on each 
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theme. The first of these is the plan, advocated by 
Robert Theobald, which would guarantee every citizen 
the right to an income that would be sufficient to take 
him out of poverty. To illustrate this in Canadian terms, 
if the poverty line for a family of three, as suggested 
by the Economic Council, is $3,000 a year, or the poverty 
line for a family of four $3,500 a year, you would give 
them whatever income is necessary to raise their incomes 
to that level. This approach would eliminate poverty—at 
least to the extent of ensuring that every family had 
an income that was sufficient to meet basic needs. 


The main criticism that has been made of the Theobald 
proposal is that it would seriously affect the incentive 
to work. If a family is assured an income of $3,000, or 
$3,500, or $4,000 a year, the question that arises is why 
a person should bother to work if he is likely to earn 
less than that. He would be just as well off by not 
working. 


The second plan is designed to avoid this problem. This 
is the well-known negative income tax approach, asso- 
ciated mainly with the name of Chicago economist 
Milton Friedman. Under the Friedman plan, a family 
with income below the poverty line would receive an 
income supplement that is a percentage of the difference 
between its actual income and the poverty line. 


To give an example, if the poverty line for a family 
of three is $3,000, and if the family had an income of 
$2,000, you might give it a supplement amounting to 
50 per cent of the difference, raising its income from 
$2,000 to $2,500. If the family had no income at all, 
this 50 per cent formula would result in a supplement 
of $1,500. Under the Theobald approach, the family 
would get $3,000, regardless of its income. Under the 
Friedman approach, a family would get $3,000 only if 
it earned that much. If it earned less, it would get only 
a percentage of the difference between its actual income 
and the $3,000 figure. 


Neither of these approaches, I think, really come to grips 
with the poverty problem. The Theobald approach 
would eliminate poverty in an absolute sense, but it 
would be achieved at enormous cost if you had to pay 
full guaranteed incomes to people who were capable 
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of productive work but chose not to work. The Friedman 
approach would retain the incentive to work, but it 
would only alleviate poverty. In the illustration I gave, 
the family that had no earned income would get only 
$1,500 of the $3,000 it actually needs to live in minimum 


adequate conditions. Moreover, the incentive to work 


might be overstressed. Many of those below the poverty 
line are not capable of work (this is the case with a 
majority of welfare recipients); and if they were, there 
might not be jobs available for them. 


A further criticism of these approaches is one that I 


referred to earlier, and which seems to be common to 
all guaranteed annual income proposals—that need is 
determined on the basis of previous income rather than 


current income. Families have to buy food weekly and — 


pay rent monthly. If a family experiences a sudden loss 


of income, one can hardly determine its need for assis- ) 
tance on the basis of last year’s income, which might 


have been quite adequate at that time. 


Lastly, there is the question of how would these ap- 
proaches improve on our present social security system. 
In Friedman’s view, the negative income tax would re- 
place virtually all income maintenance provisions now 
in existence—assistance programs, pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and so on. It is difficult to see how any 
guaranteed income plan could have such wide-ranging 
application. For example, if you were to replace unem- 
ployment insurance with a negative tax or other guaran- 
teed income plan, what would be the implications? To 
mention only one, it would mean that a person who 
worked for the first six months of the year, earning 
$3,000, and who was unemployed for the rest of the 
year, would receive nothing to compensate him for this 
unemployment, since he would have already earned an 
amount equal to the guaranteed annual income. 


If there is a case for a guaranteed annual income to 
replace existing programs, presumably it has to rest 
largely on the advantages of such a plan over present 
welfare assistance programs. With the introduction of 
the Canada Assistance Plan, we have a much improved 
and, in some provinces, well developed system of assis- 
tance that provides what is, in effect, a guaranteed 
income for those who are unable to work and, in certain 
circumstances, for those who are unable to obtain work. 


Although the adequacy of assistance varies widely be- 
tween provinces—to an extent greater than regional cost 
of living differentials would explain—its potential is 
indicated by the standards set by Ontario. Under the 
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Ontario General Welfare Assistance Act and Family 
Benefits Act, a family of four can expect to receive about 
$3,000 a year. If you add to that the value of subsidized 
medicare, together with other services that are freely 
available to them, and if you take into account the fact 
that this income is not taxed, they are probably as well 
off as a family of four that earns $3,500 a year, even 
though, technically, they are below the poverty line that 
the Economic Council of Canada suggests is applicable 
to a family of four. 


Assistance programs appear to have as much potential 
as any guaranteed annual income plan, afid, they are 
designed also to take account of regional and local cost 
of living differentials, and special individual needs. When 
you also take into account the fact that the individual 
approach to welfare assistance means that the recipient 
can receive counselling, training, and other non-pecun- 
iary assistance, it is not that obvious that a guaranteed 
annual income, based solely on an income test, would 
have any significant advantages over assistance prog- 
rams. 


If there were a guaranteed annual income plan, presu- 
mably it would have to be closer to the Theobald than 
to the Friedman proposal. Because most welfare recipi- 
ents are in the unemployable category, it would be 
hardly appropriate to implement a program that gave 
primary emphasis to maintaining the incentive to work. 
A plan based on the Theobald approach, however, 
would not be an appropriate one for persons capable 
of employment. 


According to a recent report, an estimated 30,000 fami- 
lies in Ontario are earning less than they would receive 
if they were on welfare. This does not mean that these 
people necessarily have “‘a pathological desire to toil,” 
to quote Theobald. Technically, a person cannot receive 
welfare if he is capable of work and work is available. 
So it is not really a matter of choosing to work rather 
than receive welfare. Under the Welfare Assistance Act, 
an employable recipient must be willing to undertake 
employment for which he is capable, and make reason- 
able efforts to secure employment; no provision is made 
under this or the Family Benefits Act to supplement 
low earnings for persons in employment. 
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If we are going to deal realistically with this problem, 
it would seem that it has to be done by giving some 
kind of supplement to earnings, related to the number 
of dependants, either in the form of a negative income 
tax, or perhaps by higher family allowances, so that 
working families are assured an income at least as high 
as they would receive if they were unable to work. If 
there is a case for a guaranteed annual income, therefore, 
it would seem to be a case for supplementing, rather 
than replacing, existing programs. 


I must add, because it is a point that is raised from 
time to time, that one cannot look to minimum wage 
legislation to provide an appropriate solution to the 
problem of the working poor. If we were, for example, 
to raise minimum wage rates so that they would provide 
an adequate income for a family with two children, as 
proposed by some, it would still be inadequate for fami- 
lies with three, four or five children. At the same time, 
you would be subsidizing families with one child, or 
with no children. This is not to say that minimum wage 
legislation does not have its uses; but it is not a substitute 
for a program of direct income maintenance related to 
family size. 


Much more research remains to be done on the subject 
of poverty, including further research into the measure- 
ment and extent of poverty in Canada. The Economic 
Council itself emphasized the tentative nature of its 
poverty estimates. But in the absence of other informa- 
tion, people have tended to seize on these as definitive 
estimates of the extent of poverty. Related to this, re- 
search remains to be done in such areas as regional 
income and budgetary differentials and regional tax 
differentials. More generally, much more attention has 
to be given to questions of objectives, principles, and 
methods in social security, including study of alternative 
approaches to achieve given objectives. 
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The five-week strike of longshoremen at West Coast 
ports that began on September 25, ended temporarily 
on November 6, when the workers voted to return to 
work under a 90-day extension of their expired agree- 
ment. 


The Canada Department of Labour entered the dispute 
on January 31, 1969, when the Hon. Bryce Mackasey 
and D. S. Tysoe, Chief Western Conciliation Officer, 
held discussions in Vancouver with the parties. The 
object of the talks was to ascertain the parties’ views 
on the Department’s role in respect to the forthcoming 
negotiations for a renewal of the collective agreement 
expiring July 31, 1969. 


The union requested the Minister to waive the concilia- 
tion officer and board procedure in order that it could 
be in a strike position at the termination of the existing 
agreement. Mr. Mackasey made no commitment in this 
regard, but he suggested that a “representative of the 
Minister” could attend the negotiations, as had been 
done in the 1966 dispute. In a telegram to the Minister, 
the union indicated its willingness to meet soon with 
the employers, and said that it would agree to have 
a representative of the Department at the talks if the 
Minister would give assurance that the conciliation 
board procedure would be waived. 


In his reply, Mr. Mackasey pointed out that he was 
pleased that early negotiations would take place, and 
said he was prepared to make the services of Mr. Tysoe 
available at the beginning of March. The Minister 
stressed that the union would appreciate “that, under 
normal circumstances, the report of a conciliation board 
is of great benefit as a guide to the Minister of the 
special measures that must be taken.” He added, how- 
ever, that he would be pleased to hear arguments that 
the conciliation board Stage be eliminated. The union 
did not press this matter further. 
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The union served notice on March 24 on the employers 
that it desired to begin collective bargaining. The parties 
held their first meeting on April 3, and the talks continu- 
ed in several meetings throughout the rest of the month 
until May 2. Little or no progress was made. The union 
demands, among other things, asked for an around- 
the-clock operation on the docks, plus a flat rate of 
$51.00 a shift, a weekly work guarantee of five shifts 
of 40 hours, and improved pensions. Other items in- 
cluded reaching agreement with the employers on the 
handling of containerized cargo. 


An application for conciliation services was received 
from the union on May 8, and on May 12 the Minister 
appointed Mr. Tysoe as Conciliation Officer to deal with 
the matters in dispute. On May 27, the Conciliation 
Officer reported that he was unable to make any pro- 
gress with the dispute, and he recommended that it 
proceed to a Board of Conciliation. The union thought 
that a board would not be useful in this situation, but 
the employers said that they had no objection to estab- 
lishment of a board, and considered that the normal 
procedure should be followed. 


A Conciliation Board was appointed by the Minister, 
and was fully constituted on June 5 with the appointment 
of Roy A. Gallagher, Q.C., of Winnipeg, as, Chairman. 
The other two members of the board who had asked 
the Minister to name a chairman, were A. Boyd Ferris, 
nominee of the employers, and William A. Stewart, 
union nominee. The board held hearings at Vancouver 
on June 23, 24 and 25, but was unable to find any 
common ground for settlement. 
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he report of the conciliation board was received by the 
inister on July 17. A majority report was made by 
the chairman and Mr. Ferris. Mr. Stewart submitted 
a minority report. The report was released to the parties 
on the same day. The majority report recommended 
an around-the-clock operation, a weekly work guarantee 
rising to forty hours to be fully implemented by the 
second year of a two-year agreement, and a total wage 
increase of 70 cents an hour that would raise the basic 
rate from $3.88 to $4.58 by August 1, 1970. 


The board left it up to the parties to determine whether 
the agreement should be for a longer period than two 
years. The union rejected the recommendations, but the 
employers accepted—with the provision that the recom- 
mendations be made effective over a three-year agree- 
ment. 


_ Further negotiations began on August 7, and the parties, 
with Mr. Tysoe in attendance, spent many days in a 
detailed examination of the old agreement and new 
concepts. On September 11, the union took a strike vote 
that was completed two days later. It was reported that 
a 96 per cent majority of over 90 per cent of the mem- 
bership who cast ballots had given the union a mandate 
to call a strike, “if necessary.” The talks broke off on 
September 18. 


When he was advised that negotiations had again 
reached an impasse and that a strike was imminent, 
Mr. Mackasey telegraphed both parties, advising them 
that he had instructed W. P. Kelly, the Department’s 
Director of Conciliation and Arbitration, to proceed to 
Vancouver and meet with the parties on September 20. 
After five days of intensive mediation sessions, the fed- 
eral mediator reported that no further progress could 
be made. On September 25, the longshoremen withdrew 
their services from the waterfront and a strike began. 


Some weeks earlier, the Minister had received a com- 
mitment from the union that its members would contin- 
ue to handle grain shipments in the event of a strike. 
The union again assured Mr. Mackasey that the com- 
mitment would be honoured. By the time the strike 
began, tentative agreement had been reached on all 
issues except a wage increase. The employers’ last formal 
offer was 75 cents an hour over a three-year agreement 
in increments of 25 cents for each year. The union’s 
position on wages set a minimum increase of 93'2 cents 
an hour over a two-year agreement, the increments in 
each year to be negotiated. 
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As for the movement of grain, the employers refused 
to give any guarantee of long-term co-operation and 
said that they would handle only the grain ships then 
in port. On October 2, the employers announced that 
they would not continue to handle the loading of grain, 
taking the position that such operations would prolong 
the strike. 


The next day, Mr. Mackasey made a statement in which 
he said that, in view of the employers’ decision, he was 
actively exploring alternative means of keeping the grain 
moving, and that with Government support, the grain 
would be shipped. He wired the parties, reminding them 
of their responsibilities in this critical dispute that was 
affecting the economy and endangering Canada’s repu- 
tation in the export markets. He urged an immediate 
resumption of bargaining. 


On the Minister’s instructions, Mr. Kelly returned to 
Vancouver on October 6 in a further effort to bring 
about a settlement. Meanwhile, arrangements were 
completed whereby the National Harbours Board at 
Vancouver, and the Board of Grain Commissioners at 
Prince Rupert, undertook the co-ordination and direc- 
tion of the longshore labour needed for the loading of 
grain. Grain shipments, therefore, continued without 
interruption. 


On October 17, the federal mediator reported that he 
had arranged a settlement of the matters in dispute, 
subject to ratification. The agreement was reached after 
11 days of continuous mediation sessions. The terms 
of settlement provided for a total increase of 85 cents 
an hour over a period of two years from the date of 
ratification. The staging of the increments provided 45 
cents in the first year from the date of ratification, and 
40 cents in the second year; and an amount of 40 cents 
an hour of retroactive pay would be paid from August 
1, 1969, to the date of ratification. 


Mr. Kelly pointed out that the new agreement would 
do much to increase the productivity of the West Coast 
ports, as agreement had been reached on containeriza- 
tion, and the employers would have far greater flexibility 
in the use of gangs. Although the longshoremen would 
be guaranteed an eight-hour shift, it would now be 
possible to transfer men from ship to ship and ship to 
dock and vice versa, thereby utilizing the men fully over 
the period of the guarantee. The standard gang-size of 
eight men had been eliminated, and employers were 
free to dispatch men on the principle of “all men neces- 
sary, but no unnecessary men.” The longshoremen also 
received improved pension benefits. 
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Andrew Kotowich, E. M. Strang, W. P. Kelly 


The union announced on October 22 that the longshore- 
men had rejected the settlement by a vote of almost 70 
per cent. On October 30, the Minister, Bernard Wilson, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, and W. P. Kelly, arrived in 
Vancouver to meet with the parties to seek a basis for 
settlement. Mediation began that afternoon, and was 
confined to friction points identified by the union as 
causing rejection of the settlement by the union 
members. These issues were: size of gangs, extension 
of shifts, employment on the job, and computer dis- 
patch. Following two days of continuous mediation, 
agreement was reached on all issues in dispute at 5 a.m. 
on November 1. The negotiating and executive commit- 
tees unanimously agreed to recommend acceptance to 
their membership. 


Meetings with the membership were held in Vancouver. 
New Westminster and on Vancouver Island, with the 
union officers explaining the settlement and recom- 
mending acceptance. Voting began on November 3, and 
was completed by evening of the next day. The long- 
Shoremen rejected the settlement for a second time, the 
vote being about 58 per cent against acceptance. 
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Following the result of this vote, the union officers held 
meetings with the membership of the union locals and 
discussed the situation. The outcome of the meetings 
was that a further vote was taken, and the men voted 
58 per cent in favour of returning to work while further 
attempts were being made to reach a new agreement. 
The union membership approved also the holding of 
a special convention on November 14, at which a new 
slate of officers were to be elected to continue negotia- 
tions. With the concurrence of the employers, the ex- 
pired collective agreement was extended for a period 
of 90 days from November 6, 1969—and the ports re- 
sumed operations on the weekend of November 7. 
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Higher international standards that would govern seafar- 
ers’ living and working conditions were called for in a 
-32-nation conference in September, organized by the 
International Labour Organization. The two-week pre- 
paratory conference, which took place in Genoa, Italy, 
proposed the creation of the following international 
standards: an increase in the basic minimum pay for 
seamen from $70 to $91 a month; a new recommen- 
dation to help the shipping industry adapt its labour 
force to technological change, and to control the supply 
and demand of seamen serving on foreign vessels; a 
recommendation to supersede the ILO’s Vocational 
Training (Seafarers) Recommendation of 1946 that 
would advocate the inclusion of subjects such as elec- 
tronics and management in training programs; a sup- 
plementary convention to update the standards set in 
the Accommodation of Crews Convention (Revised) in 
1949, and to recommend more sleeping space and in- 
creased recreational facilities; recommendations urging 
air-conditioning and control of harmful noise; a con- 
vention to point out the need for further study of acci- 
dents and their prevention; a recommendation for con- 
tinued development of welfare facilities at sea and in 
port; and the adoption, for seafarers’ mail, of a distinc- 
tive identifying symbol that would speed delivery. 


The proposals will be submitted in October to a maritime 
session of the International Labour Conference empo- 
wered to set new standards in the form of international 
conventions or recommendations. As well as the tripartite 
delegation from each country, the conference was at- 
tended by representatives of the World Health Orga- 
nization, the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization, the Commission of the European Com- 
munities, the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, the International Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion, the World Federation of Trade Unions, the United 
Seamen’s Service, and Apostolatus Maris, the Roman 
Catholic international organization for seafarers’ wel- 
fare. 
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President of the conference was Raffaele Cusmai. Direc- 
tor-General of the Italian Merchant Marine Ministry. 
The three Vice-Presidents were: N. N. Dolinsky, Vice- 
Minister of Sea Shipping (USSR), Viscount de Botelho 
of the Shipowners’ Association of Portugal, and Johan 
S. Thore, President of the Seamen’s Union of Sweden. 
Dr. Albert Tévoédjré, Assistant Director-General of the 
ILO, acted as Secretary-General. 


The Canadian delegation was headed by Captain G. W. 
R. Graves, Chief, Nautical and Pilotage Division, Canada 
Department of Transport; and Howard Pammett, Assis- 
tant Director of the International Labour Affairs Branch, 
Canada Department of Labour, was a government dele- 
gate and adviser. Other Canadian delegates were Govy- 
ernment Adviser John H. Birtwhistle, Superintendent, 
Ships’ Machinery Inspection, Steamship Inspection Di- 
vision, Canada Department of Transport; Employer 
Delegate J. J. Burke, General Manager, Canadian 
Chamber of Shipping, Ottawa; Employer Adviser Ca- 
ptain J. P. Martin, Director of Services, Saguenay Ship- 
ping Limited, Montreal; Worker Delegate Robert F. 

Cook, President, Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Ottawa; and Worker Adviser James Todd, Secretary 
Treasurer, Canadian Maritime Union, Port Colborne. 


Wanted: Executives, preferably with engineering or re- 
lated background. Must have good practical knowledge 
of engineering, medicine, public health, law. Should be 
highly skilled in dealing with people in delicate situations 
and be both flexible and firm as the occasion demands. 
Must have considerable physical stamina and enjoy 
outdoor work. Should be able to convince public of 
value of their program. Candidates selected will work 
on their own much of time and be expected to make 
vital decisions daily. Must be accustomed to dealing with 
every level of employee, very senior management and 
union officers. Should have wide experience in industry 
and proven record of success. 


The paragons of such virtues?—The safety officers of the 
Canada Department of Labour. The range of skills is 
not exaggerated. The federal safety officer has one of 
the most difficult jobs in industry—to persuade employ- 
ers and employees that safety should be an accepted 
part of the industrial scene, and that time and money 
must be invested in well-planned programs. The stakes 
are not only reductions in deaths and injuries, but in- 
creased profits and productivity as well. 


The front-line safety man has his office in a principal 
city in each province, Prince Edward Island being the 
one exception; this jurisdiction is looked after by a safety 
officer stationed in Fredericton, N.B. He has two major 
areas of jurisdiction: the Canada Labour Safety Code, 
and the more recent policy statements drawn up by the 
federal Treasury Board for the protection of federal 
government employees. 
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Another safety hazard 


How does he do his job? The day starts in a routine 
way, much like anyone else’s day at an office—telephone 
calls to be made, letters to be written. A company wants 
to know if it has to fill out a federal inventory form, 
and if it is under federal jursidiction to begin with. The 
safety officer will probably pass that one on to a col- 
league in Ottawa who will check and phone back his 
answer. A provincial government official calls about a 
meeting to discuss the recent federal-provincial arrange- 
ments for inspection of boilers and pressure vessels. An 
agreement has just been signed that allows provincial 
inspectors to do this work under the federal Safety Code. 
An engineer rings to ask if he has any information on 
colour coding for piping systems carrying hazardous 
substances. The safety officer does not have the infor- 


mation at his fingertips, but promises to find out and 
call back. 


After an hour of paperwork, the safety man leaves for 
a meeting with officials of another federal department 
to discuss the case of a man with cataracts. The man 
Says that these have been caused by exposure to ultravio- 
let rays on the job. There is no record of any such 
occurrence in medical literature. Does the safety officer 
know of any cases in his experience? He makes a note 
to call some medical experts for advice. There is no 
conclusion to this case yet. Another meeting will be 
called as soon as someone has some hard evidence. But, 
for the moment it seems doubtful that cataracts can 
be caused by ultraviolet rays. 


After a quick break for coffee, the safety officer looks 
at his schedule of visits. There are enough to keep him 
on the run for a week—a lucky break under the circum- 
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tances. Usually he is on the road for two weeks, visiting 

industrial plants, federal government installations, peni- 
tentiaries, and manned navigational devices owned by 
the Government in Ottawa. 


The first stop in the tour is the repair and mechanical 
maintenance shop of a trucking company just outside 
the city. This is a flying visit. The company doesn’t know 
he is coming, and the safety man doesn’t know what 
he will find, although he could make one or two in- 
formed guesses. The purpose of his visit is to see a work 
area as it would be on a normal day. 


The safety man goes into the front office of the company, 
and proffers his identification card; in a few minutes a 
supervisor appears, and the purpose of the visit is ex- 
plained. The tour starts. The shop is not in good shape; 
safety rules are defied in almost every corner. 


It is something of a mystery why people who work with 
potentially dangerous equipment do not observe even 
the most basic rules of safety. Their lives are constantly 
in danger, and their chances of becoming one of the 
1,200 annual deaths or 850,000 annual industrial injuries 
are pretty good. The rig repair shop uses acetylene and 
oxygen bottles for gas welding, yet they are not chained 
securely. If a bottle fell, a valve could be knocked off 
and the bottle would turn into an unguided missile that 
could at least break the legs of anyone who could not 
get out of the way fast enough. And it could cause the 
havoc of a high-explosive bomb if it was sufficiently 
charged. 


Two days before, the officer recalled, he had seen oil 
on the operating valve of an oxygen cylinder—a highly 
dangerous situation. Leaking oxygen and oil can com- 
bine to produce spontaneous combustion. Firefighting 
equipment is properly secured on the wall—yet someone 
has put a ladder against the wall and covered the extin- 
guisher. The safety officer comments, and the ladder 
is removed. There is oil on the floor, but nobody has 
sanded the slicks. A worker could fall and badly bruise 
or cut his leg. 


Only one man is wearing safety glasses, although three 
of his colleagues are using electric arc welding and 
cutting equipment that gives off rays harmful even to 
the passer-by. The safety officer mentions this, but the 
supervisor shrugs and doesn’t appear to care. He does 
not insist that his men wear glasses. Nor has he installed 
portable screens for the protection of people walking 
past the arc welders. 
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he isn’t following the rules. The supervisor accompany- 
ing the safety officer says that the other man often goes 
from office to shop, but doesn’t have the time to keep 
putting it on and taking it off. The safety man retorts 
that if the men are to obey the rules, the right example — 
must be set by their superiors. He also says to himself — 
that this shop is a very different kettle of fish from one 
he was in a few days ago. There the supervisor wouldn’t 
permit anyone to enter a work area unless he wore a : 
hard hat and safety glasses. At this point, the supervisor — 
leads the safety officer to the tool crib, and there both 
men are issued with the necessary equipment. 


When the tour ends, the two men return to the supervi- 
sor’s office. As the safety officer discusses the various 
Safety infractions that have caught his attention, the 
expression on the supervisor’s face sets. He tries to be 
relaxed, but he knows that he is at fault. This is one 
of the most difficult parts of a safety officer’s job; he 
needs all the firmness and tact he can muster to deal 
with a man who has fallen down badly on the job. The 
supervisor is uninterested in safety and doesn’t know 
anything about it; yet, when the importance of safe 
conditions and practices are explained to him, he real- 
izes that he has been inefficient. 


Paradoxically, there is some resistance to safety sugges- 
tions; excuses are given. Such resistance is not infre- 
quent, and it takes various forms. Sometimes safety 
equipment is ignored because it is considered “chicken” 
to wear a safety helmet or safety glasses, and younger 
workers do not want to be thought of as “cowards”; or, 
older workers who have never had an industrial safety 
program in their shop do not see why they should need 
one now—especially if there have been no serious acci- 
dents. Yet these accidents do occur—and surprise 
everyone except the safety officer. 


Goggles must be in place 


As he says goodbye to the shop supervisor, the safety 
officer makes a note to return and check on what im- 
provements have been made. If nothing has been done, 
and if repeated warnings have no effect, the officer may 
refer the matter to a court of law. This is an extreme 
measure, and one which has not yet been used. 


In another part of the shop, high up on the ceiling, 
an electrician has left some wires in a temporary state. 
For some reason, it seems that many electricians at some 
time or other do not finish their work properly, thereby 
creating a potentially hazardous situation. 


As this point is being discussed, the safety officer sees 
another supervisor walk through the shop without a hard 
hat on his head. Why? He is in a hard hat area, yet 
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Next stop on the tour is a federal government installa- 
tion. The department in question has a safety officer 
at headquarters, and the local supervisor has arranged 
for bimonthly talks on safety by a qualified officer from 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Board. These 
talks are voluntary and well-attended. 


The manager at the installation is enthusiastic and com- 
petent; in fact, there is little that can go wrong at this 
place. It has immensely thick walls, little, if any, industrial 
equipment, and it is fireproof. Nevertheless, the Safety 
officer makes a tour with the foreman. He looks in at 
the carpenter's shop, and walks over to the tool box and 
the machines. The guards are correctly installed on the 
machines, and the tools are in good condition. He also 
goes to the boiler room, which has been inspected re- 
cently by a provincial safety officer. 


Finally, he goes back to the manager and discovers that 
there have been no accidents for a long time. Moreover, 
the manager knows that safety is a management respon- 
sibility, and he has integrated a safety program into 
his plans. 


The next stop is a large, old industrial plant on the 
edge of town. The atmosphere is reminiscent of a prison. 
Again, thick stone walls, long dark corridors. The noise 
is deafening. Why is it tolerated, especially when only 
a few of the younger men are wearing ear plugs? The 
safety officer begins his tour and immediately wonders 
why the men in the foundry wear wooi trousers but 
only cotton shirts. Wool is more efficient for resisting 
the hot spots of metal that may fly out during mould 
pouring; but cotton is no protection, and a foundry 
worker can get a painful burn from molten metal. 


In another part of the plant, the safety officer notices 
that the tool grinders are wrongly sited, so that the 
reflection on the protective shield hinders a free view 
of the grinder and tool rest. And once again, the electri- 
cians have left an incompleted wiring job in the all-too- 
familiar tangle. Why? It is almost a rhetorical question. 
In an adjacent work area, chlorine gas cylinders are 
being opened with the wrong tool, a practice by which 
excess leverage can damage the valve and joint fittings 
and cause leakage of deadly gas. 
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Exits must be clear 


Everywhere he goes in the plant, the Safety officer looks 
and asks questions. This is the basic tool of safety: to 
look, perceive something that someone else has failed 
to see because of familiarity or indifference, and to ask 
why it is allowed and what can be done to correct it. 
For every safety deficiency in a plant is a potential 
hazard to those who work in it. The safety officer knows 
this, but too often, those who work there do not. 


After reviewing what he has seen with the plant’s safety 
officer, the federal man heads for his last stop, a radio 
station in a nearby small town. He is received by the 
station’s president, an affable man whose office desk 
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Properly dressed for the job - 


and walls bear evidence of his participation in a variety 
of local community activities. He was not aware that 
there is a federal safety program, so the safety officer 
outlines its history and purpose, and gives the man a 
copy of the Safety Code before they tour the radio 
station. 


The first thing he notices is a telephone wire across an 
office floor, a dangerous hazard to anyone wearing high 
heels. His host quickly corrects the condition. Next, the 
mechanic’s shop is a mess, and the young man in charge 
mumbles and grins. He is told to do some housekeeping. 
Some of the equipment used in the studio is being 
repaired, and has been left open and unshielded. Tools 
are scattered on benches and on the floor. How good 
a mechanic is this man? wonders the safety officer. In 
general, however, there is nothing wrong with the station 
that cannot be quickly corrected, and he makes the point 
that corrections are management’s responsibility. 
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The president asks for a list of matters that should be 
seen to. In answer to another question, the visitor says 
no, he won’t be back to check, and the president grins. 
The safety officer has assessed his man and knows that 
he will act quickly to restore safe working conditions. 


The safety officer walks to his car. He has done one 
day of a week’s tour that will take him for hundreds 
of miles around the province. It’s a job that requires 
a man with the tact and flexibility of a marriage counsel- 
lor, the instincts of a psychiatrist, the stamina of a lion 
and the optimism of a saint. He must also enjoy living 
in hotels. 
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| Part-time employment for older workers can be a factor 
| in both economic and social progress, says a report from 
| the Manpower and Social Affairs Committee of the Or- 


ganization for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD). The report was prepared by Jean Hallaire, 
Inspecteur général de Economie Nationale, and is the 
sixth report in a series on the employment of special 
groups. Mr. Hallaire’s analysis is based upon experiences 


_ in six countries that he personally studied: Britain, Ger- 


many, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium and France, and two 
countries that supplied written information, Canada and 


the United States. 


Part-time work has grown in importance in response 
to the desire of special groups of persons who wish to 
work, but because of personal reasons or capacity, or 
other activities, are unable to do full-time work. And 
it relates particularly to women with family responsi- 
bilities; older workers; the physically, emotionally or 
mentally handicapped; and students. This article will 
deal more specifically with the section of the report 
concerned with older workers. 


The report defines part-time employment as regular 
employment, voluntarily undertaken and carried on 
during a shorter period than the normal work schedule. 
The part-time employee should be distinguished not 
only from the full-time, but also from the casual worker, 
the report says. 


A commission set up in France to study the problems 
of old age, under the chairmanship of M. P. Laroque, 
Conseiller d’Etat, said: “For the elderly, as for younger 
people, the exercise of a trade or profession constitutes 
a factor making for physical and mental equilibrium. 
This accounts for the fact that so many elderly people, 
even if their financial situation does not demand it, still 
wish, if not to go on with their previous jobs, at any 
rate to have some form of activity, and that a substantial 
proportion go on working to a comparatively advanced 
age. Since there is no economic reason for eliminating 
elderly people from the labour market, the problem 1s 
not so much to know whether or not they should contin- 
ue gainful employment, as to ensure a sufficient adapta- 
tion of the job to the man after a certain age.” 
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Mr. Hallaire’s report suggests that part-time employment 
would appear to be perfectly suited to elderly persons. 
It would allow people reaching a given age the choice 
of going on with their present full-time job, with all the 
hazards that this implies—compulsory overtime, night 
work, irregular time-tables—or of working shorter hours 
that would exclude some of these hazards and correspond 
to their physical and mental aptitudes as well as wage 
requirements. 


The OECD Manpower and Social Affairs Committee, 
in 1967, adopted the following principle: “Special job 
development programs in the public services and private 
industry should be considered, where appropriate, to 
open up job opportunities particularly adaptable to the 
abilities of older workers. Shorter daily and weekly 
working schedules are at times appropriate for people 
nearing retirement.” 


In the countries visited by Mr. Hallaire, part-time em- 
ployment was found to affect only a small minority of 
elderly people. The report suggests, however, that in 
the future, even when manpower shortages cease to be 
a bottleneck in the expansion of these countries, the 
policy recommended by the Laroque Commission in 
France and the OECD for the employment of elderly 
workers should include a system of part-time employ- 
ment. Mr. Hallaire recommends the planning of a 
charter for the timetable of part-time work for all citi- 
zens who, at some stage in their lives, may no longer 
be able to work full-time, but may wish to continue 
work during shorter hours. 


In its conclusions, the report points out that a system 
of part-time employment enables each worker in each 
sector of activity to adjust his daily or weekly working 
hours to the effort he can make, or to his needs. It 
suggests that there be no age limit after which everyone 
would, in practice, be denied “the right to work.” In 
this way, part-time employment could be not only a 
factor in economic progress, but also, a factor in social 
progress. The report considers that it should be possible 
for any worker to work less than normal hours prior 
to reaching retirement age, and also to continue working 
part-time after that age. 


Part-time Employment—Its Extent and Its Problems, by 
Jean Hallaire, Inspecteur général de Economie Na- 
tionale. OECD Paris 1968, #6. (Price $2.80 Queen’s 
Printer, Canada). 
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‘Labour federation 


eonverons—1969 | 


Four provincial federations of labour—those representing 
Prince Edward Island, Alberta, Nova Scotia, and Saskat- 
chewan—held their annual conventions in the early fall of 
1969. The Prince Edward Island Federation passed 
resolutions on medicare, taxation, automobile insurance 
and minimum wages. The Alberta Federation asked that 
coverage of the Alberta Labour Act be extended to 
include all employees in the Province. The Nova Scotia 
Federation expressed strong opposition to compulsory 
arbitration, and the Saskatchewan Federation continued 
its Opposition to the provincial government’s act passed 
last year that called for, among other things, a second 
Strike vote after a strike has lasted 30 days. 


Prince Edward Island 


Medicare for all residents of the island, a wage act that 
lays down no exemptions to minimum wage levels, and 
a provincial automobile insurance plan similar to that 
of Saskatchewan were called for by delegates to the 
P.E.I. Federation of Labour convention in September. 
The Federation is Proposing also that the amount of 
money that can be taken by garnishee from a pay 
cheque be reduced. 


The Federation will seek a change in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act that would ensure that any employee 
unable to work because of an injury received on the 
job, receives full pay. And the Federation wants income 
tax exemptions to be raised to $4,000 for a married 
couple and to $2,000 for a single person. The Federation 
asked that jury duty fees be set high enough to cover 
What a person would have received had he been work- 


ing. 


W.P. Nearing, was elected President of the Federation, 
succeeding Everett MacLeod. Everett Baker was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer, and the Vice-Presidents for 
the year are E. Jessom, J. Coles, G. Proud, and B. Harris. 
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Alberta 


Resolutions asking for higher income tax exemptions, 
measures to make it easier for a working man to own his 
own home, a comprehensive, non-premium medical care 
scheme, and a provincially-run auto insurance plan were 
passed at the Alberta Federation of Labour convention 
in October. Other resolutions urged: provision in the 
income tax act to allow workers to deduct the cost of 
their tools and transportation to work; adoption of a 
minimum speed limit; and expansion of the Federation 
executive to include a fourth vice-president who would 
represent regional labour councils. 


The convention asked also that all employees in the 
Province be covered by the Alberta Labour Act. The 
report of a committee looking into the Act urged: an 
increase in minimum wages from $1.25 to $2.00 an hour; 
a new approach to annual vacations; elimination of 
conciliation boards; the right of employees to strike at 
the end of their agreement; and Opposition to the use 
of any kind of injunction during a legal strike. On the 
subject of vacations, the report stated that all employees 
receiving vacations should get an extra week’s pay for 
each week of holiday. 


Roy Jamha, Edmonton, was re-elected President of the 
Alberta Federation, and John McNevin, Edmonton, was 
re-elected Executive Secretary. 


Saskatchewan 


The 200 delegates to the Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour convention in October approved resolutions 
seeking: unemployment insurance for hospital workers; 
province-wide bargaining for hospital employees; 
reassessment of the minimum wage policy of the federal 
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Government; support for the principle of equal pay for 
women; government appraisal of the needs of appren- 
ticeship and trades training programs; and changes in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


The delegates called also for legislation that would give 
workers the right to leave of absence for further educa- 
tion. Another resolution asked the Government to pro- 
vide a program of grants so that workers who were 
upgrading their education or training would not lose 
money during the training period. 


The provincial Government should expand the inspec- 
tion and proper policing of existing safety regulations, 
another resolution said. It requested further that the 
Government develop programs that would guarantee 
employees adequate protection from noise and the in- 
tensity and length of work. The Federation went on 
record also in support of the establishment of an Indian 
College at the University of Saskatchewan; but the 
resolution insisted that the Indian and Métis people be 
consulted on all matters affecting the college, including 
planning, and the preparation of the curriculum. 


President W.G. Gilbey was re-elected President of the 
Federation. Others elected were: George Seminuk, Sas- 
katoon, first Vice-President; C.C. Cave, Moose Jaw, 
second Vice-President; Ron Klassen, Saskatoon, third 
Vice-President; Fred Pomeroy, Regina, Treasurer; Louis 
Steil, North Battleford, Recording Secretary; Ron Dun- 
can, Regina, and Lee Gisi, Prince Albert, Alternate 
Officers. 
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Nova Scotia 


The Nova Scotia Federation of Labour strongly opposed 
all forms of compulsory arbitration at its 14th annual 
convention. Delegates were told that strong pressure was 
being put on governments to enforce such action, be- 
cause of possible strikes in hospitals and the recent 
police strike in Montreal. One delegate said that there 
would be a general strike in Nova Scotia if compulsory 
arbitration is ever introduced. 


Provincial Minister of Labour Dr. T.J. McKeough told 
the convention that an umpire system rather than a 
three-man arbitration board would speed up grievance 
settlement, be more efficient, and cost less. The umpire 
would be appointed during the time of collective bar- 
gaining negotiations, he said. 


J. R. Lynk of New Glasgow was re-elected President 
of the Federation, and J.K. Bell of Halifax was re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. Area Vice-Presidents are: Tom 
Mombourquette, Cape Breton; Don Murphy, Pictou 
County: Basil Brine, Colchester-Cumberland; Gordon 
Smith, Halifax; Harold Burden, Annapolis Valley; and 
Clary Webber, South Shore. 
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Part 2: Industrial training 
and apprenticeship 


A new Manpower Vocational Training and Qualification 
Act was passed in Québec in 1969. This Act is significant 
for two reasons: it requires employers to notify the Min- 
ister of Labour and Manpower in advance of any collec- 
tive dismissals in order that measures may be taken to 
assist the affected workers; and it will lead to sweeping 


changes in apprenticeship and vocational training in the 
Province. 


The principle underlying the legislation is that training 
is to be given according to the needs of the labour 
market and of employers and workers in industry, and 
the Manpower Branch of the Department ‘is to play a 
major role in determining occupational and manpower 
training requirements. The Act was based on the work 
and recommendations of two study committees and was 
introduced with the unanimous support of the Advisory 
Council on Labour and Manpower. 


A provincial apprenticeship and tradesmen’s qualifica- 
tion system has been established by consolidating and 
broadening provisions formerly contained in several 
acts. Manpower Vocational Training Commissions will 
take over existing apprenticeship centres and will ex- 
pand their activities in order to meet more adequately 
regional requirements for vocational training. Condi- 
tions of admission to trades and of testing the compe- 
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tency of workers will be standardized. Employers and 
employees will be associated in the setting up and ad- 
ministration of all aspects of the new program through 
representatives on advisory bodies at the provincial and 
regional levels and on Manpower Vocational Training 
Commissions. 


The provincial advisory committee, which will advise 
the Manpower Branch on all matters relating to training, 
is to consist of representatives of employers and em- 
ployees (10 of each) chosen from the directors of the 
Manpower Vocational Training Commissions and rep- 
resenting all economic sectors, and one representative 
from each of the Departments of Labour and Man- 
power, Education, Industry and Commerce, and Family 
and Social Welfare. | 


Discrimination based on race, sex, religion, national 
extraction or ethnic origin is prohibited in selecting 
candidates for apprenticeship or vocational training, in 
carrying out such training programs, or in examinations 
for certificates of qualification. A distinction, exclusion 
or preference based on the requirements of a particular 
job does not constitute discrimination. 


The Act contemplates a revision of the regulations now 
in force in order to lay down the actual standards that 
are to govern apprenticeship, the certification of trades- 
men and manpower vocational training. The regulations 
may require apprenticeship training and the holding of 
a certificate of qualification in order to carry on a given 
trade. Where the Lieutenant-Governor in Council has 
declared a trade to be a certified trade, only employees 
who have obtained certificates of qualification may be 
employed in or carry on such a trade. Certificates of 
qualification that will be valid throughout the Province 
will be issued by the Manpower Branch, replacing the 
former system under which a parity committee set up 
under the Collective Agreement Decrees Act to enforce 
a decree in a specified region had authority to require 
certification of tradesmen in the trade in that region. 


Former system 


Unlike other provinces, Québec did not have a system 
of apprenticeship and tradesmen’s qualification provid- 
ing for uniform provincial standards. Under the Ap- 
prenticeship Assistance Act, now repealed, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister, could recognize a municipality as an appren- 
ticeship centre of a trade, either generally or for one 
or more industries. An application for recognition had 
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to be made by a trade union or employers’ association 
or by a parity committee. Apprenticeship training in 
a recognized apprenticeship centre was the responsibility 
of an apprenticeship commission. Ten or more persons 
| could petition to become incorporated as an appren- 
| ticeship commission for a centre. A commission was 
| required to report annually to the Minister. Commis- 
| sions could make arrangements for training with the 
Department of Education and educational institutions 
or could themselves offer training courses. 


Training in the apprenticeship centres, which numbered 
about 15, was given principally in the construction and 
automotive trades, although other trades such as shoe- 
making, hairdressing and printing were taught. Appren- 
ticeship commissions could receive financial assistance 
from parity committees, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission, the Minimum Wage Commission and mu- 
nicipal and school corporations. 


In addition to repealing the Apprenticeship Assistance 
Act, the new Act deleted the apprenticeship provisions 
contained in a number of other statutes. These included 
sections of the Collective Agreement Decrees Act and 
the Construction Industry Labour Relations Act, which 
enabled provisions of collective agreement dealing with 
apprenticeship to be made binding by decree. Also 
repealed were provisions dealing with apprenticeship 
and licensing of electricians, pipe mechanics and 
stationary engineers, found in five separate special Acts. 
»The authority of the Minimum Wage Commission to 
include apprenticeship standards in its orders was also 
removed. 


New system 


Outlining the new system in the National Assembly, 
the Minister stated that the Act provided for regional 
advisory committees in the two main sectors of economic 
activity—that is, industry, including construction, and 
commerce and services. He said that the regional advi- 
sory committees would give birth to Manpower Voca- 
tional Training Commissions in each region, and that 
the function of the Commissions would be to apply the 
training policy established by the Government, taking 
into account any federal-provincial agreement that the 
Department might negotiate. Over and above the re- 
gional advisory committees, there would be the provin- 
cial advisory committee. The program is to be carried 
out in consultation and collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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In order to stimulate interest in, and to lay the basis 
for the organization of, the new program, the Minister 
appointed a nine-member mission representing the de- 
partments concerned, employers and trade unions. The 
function of the mission, referred to as OPES (Opération, 
Participation, Employeurs, Salariés), is to assist in the 
organization of the regional advisory committees and 
to stimulate the formation of the Manpower Vocational 
Training Commissions. 


The Minister said that the regional advisory committees 
would be invited to define regional training needs and 
that, based on their recommendations, a new program 
would be substituted for that carried on in the appren- 
ticeship centres. Consultation was envisaged with the 
directors of these centres with a view to broadening and 
changing their program to encompass a much wider 
range of trades. 


Commissions 


The Manpower Vocational Training Commissions are 
to take over the functions of the apprenticeship commis- 
sions and the existing apprenticeship centres. They are 
to be incorporated bodies responsible for vocational 
training in the region. Twelve persons who are appointed 
by the regional advisory committees and who represent, 
in equal numbers, employers and employees from the 
industrial and service sectors, may petition the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council to be incorporated. 


A Commission is to comprise the general meeting of 
its members, a board of directors and an executive 
committee. The general meeting is to consist of persons 
from the region served by the Commission, and each 
regional advisory committee is to appoint four members. 


The general meeting elects 12 of its members to serve 
as the board of directors. In both bodies, employers and 
employees from the sectors of industry and services must 
be equally represented. For the first three years, how- 
ever, the board of directors is to represent equally con- 
struction, industry other than construction, and services. 
The executive committee is to consist of a chairman, 
two vice-chairmen and a secretary appointed by the 
board of directors. The regional director of the Man- 
power Branch, and the principal of the vocational train- 
ing centres in the region, are to be ex officio members 
of the Commission, the board and the executive com- 
mittee. 
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The board of directors must appoint a principal for the 
vocational training centres and may appoint an assistant 
principal for each centre. 


As with the apprenticeship centres, a Commission may, 
subject to regulations and the approval of the Minister, 
make agreements with educational institutions and 
business establishments respecting vocational training. 
The bylaws and budget of each Commission must be 
approved by the Minister, to whom it must also make 
an annual report. Financial assistance may be granted 
by various bodies, as was the case with the appren- 
ticeship centres. 


Collective dismissals 


Except in seasonal or intermittent employment, an em- 
ployer who foresees having to make a collective dismissal 
for technological or economic reasons must give advance 
notice to the Minister. The Act establishes periods of 
notice, depending on the number of workers involved. 
The required periods of notice are: from 10 to 100 
workers, 2 months; from 100 to 300 workers, 3 months; 
at least 300 workers, 4 months. 


On the request of the Minister, and in consultation with 
him, the employer must participate in establishing a 
committee on reclassification of employees. The certified 
trade union, or, if there is none, the employees, must 
be equally represented on the committee. The employer 
must make such financial contributions to the committee 
as are agreed to between the parties. 


With the consent of the Minister, and subject to condi- 
tions determined by him, the employer and the certified 
trade union, or, if none exists, the employees, may 
establish a collective fund for the reclassification and 
compensation of employees. If necessary, several em- 
ployers and certified trade unions may establish a joint 
fund. 


New Brunswick 


In New Brunswick, the apprenticeship program and the 
examination and certification of tradesmen are now 
carried out under the authority of a single Act—the 
Industrial Training and Certification Act, which went into 
force on April 25, 1969. It replaces the Apprenticeship 
Act and the Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act. The Act 
provides for a Director of Industrial Training and 
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Certification, and for an Industrial Training and 
Certification Board. The Board, which takes the place 
of the Provincial Apprenticeship Committee and the 
Tradesmen’s Qualifications Board, is given the authority 
to issue diplomas to apprentices, and to issue, cancel, 
suspend or revoke certificates of qualification. It may 
designate trades, on the recommendation of the Direc- 
tor. A decision of the Director may be appealed to the 
Board. 


The Board, like the former Provincial Apprenticeship 
Committee, is to consist of seven members: two employ- 
er and two employee representatives; an official from 
the Department of Labour; an official from the Depart- 
ment of Education; and an independent chairman. 


The Minister of Labour may appoint a provincial trade 
advisory committee in any trade or group of trades. The 
Director may appoint a local advisory committee to 
assist him in regard to apprenticeship training in an 
area. As previously, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may declare any designated trade to be a certified trade. 
Certificates issued under the former Acts remain in 
force. 


Changes in regulations 


Regulations were issued in various provinces laying 
down rules for trades newly designated for appren- 
ticeship, and making changes in the standards set in 
existing regulations. Compulsory certification of trades- 
men was put into effect in additional trades in four 
provinces and is about to be introduced in one trade 
in Prince Edward Island. In all cases, provision was made 
for the protection of the skilled workers engaged in the 
trade through the fixing of an “open period” in which 
they may apply for a certificate without examination, 
or through the granting of a permit in Prince Edward 
Island. Provision was also made in some provinces for 
tradesmen in certain trades to apply for and obtain a 
certificate of qualification on a voluntary basis. 


Under the Alberta Apprenticeship Act, regulations for 
the newly designated trades of electrical mechanic and 
instrument mechanic were issued, and regulations gov- 
erning the bricklayer, partsman and millwright trades 
were revised. For the two new trades, the term of ap- 
prenticeship is for four periods of 12 months each, each 
period to consist of 1,800 hours of work. The term of 
apprenticeship of a bricklayer is for four periods of 1,600 
hours each. Wage rates of millwrights and partsmen 
were increased. Provision was also made for voluntary 
certification in these trades, on the basis of three years 
working experience for the partsman and four years 
working experience for the millwright. 
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In British Columbia, hairdressing was designated as an 
apprenticeable trade. Provision was made, after the 
holding of public hearings, for voluntary certification 
in the carpentry and oil-burner mechanic trades, upon 
submission of proof of a minimum of 8,000 and of 
10,000 hours of qualifying experience in the trade. 


In Manitoba, the rules for the machinist trade were 
replaced. The period of apprenticeship was reduced 
from five to four years, as was done recently in three 
other trades. As before, machinists who have had the 
required length of experience in the trade and who pass 
an examination approved by the trade advisory com- 
mittee may be granted a certificate of qualification. 
Present or past employers must vouch for their experi- 
ence and knowledge. The certificate of qualification is 
now open to persons 26 years of age and over, instead 
of 28 and over, and the minimum period of qualifying 
experience is now six years instead of seven. 


In Newfoundland, the minimum educational require- 
ment for a candidate for apprenticeship in the carpenter 
and joiner trades was raised from Grade 8 to Grade 
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In Nova Scotia, regulations were made for two new 
trades, those of industrial instrumentation and industrial 
mechanic (millwright). In each, the term of appren- 
ticeship is four years, as in all other trades except plumb- 
ing and steamfitting. Grade 11 or its equivalent is re- 
quired for the industrial instrumentation trade. Provision 
was made for the issue of certificates of qualification 
on a voluntary basis to workmen engaged in either trade. 


For the purposes of apprenticeship training, and, after 
a 2-year open period, for purposes of compulsory 
certification, Ontario has broken down the trade of 
motor vehicle repair into various specialized branches 


(fuel and electrical systems mechanics, transmission me- 
chanics, automotive machinists, auto body repairers, 
alignment and brakes mechanics and automotive paint- 
ers). Included as well are the trades of truck-trailer 
repairer, heavy-duty equipment mechanic, motorcycle 
mechanic and service station attendant. 


The term of apprenticeship varies from two to five 
periods of 1,800 hours each: two periods for automotive 
painters and service station attendants; three for fuel 
and electrical systems mechanics, transmission mechan- 
ics, alignment and brakes mechanics, truck-trailer re- 
pairers and motorcycle mechanics; four for automotive 
machinists and auto body repairers; and five periods 
for heavy-duty equipment mechanics. Credit may be 
allowed for secondary school graduation and specializa- 
tion in auto mechanics. 


Amendments to the existing regulations governing 
motor vehicle mechanics increased the number of train- 
ing periods of 1,800 hours each from three to five, and 
made provision for persons trained in a related clas- 
sification of the trade to transfer and become qualified 
in the trade of motor vehicle mechanic by the successful 
completion of specified periods of training. 


All the foregoing trades were declared to be certified 
trades. This means that persons working in the trade 
when it was certified have a two-year period in which to 
qualify for a certificate. A new regulation issued for the 
trade of baker requires training during two periods of 
2,000 hours each. Baking is not a certified trade. 


Compulsory certification 


In Ontario, compulsory certification is being applied in 
all trades that can be expected to benefit from it. As 
indicated above, 10 trades, all specialized branches in 
the field of motor vehicle repair, were designated as 
certified trades. For any certified trade, a two-year period 
is provided in which to obtain a certificate. About 24 
trades have been declared certified trades. 


In Alberta, a certificate of proficiency is required in any 
trade designated under the Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act. Two other trades, the bricklayer and the elevator 
constructor trades, were added to the 12 or more trades 
already designated. With respect to the elevator con- 
Structor trade, it was provided that certificates of 
proficiency and maintenance certificates might be issued, 
without examination, to persons who applied before 
January 1, 1970, and who could show proof that they 
had had six years of actual experience in the trade 
before July 1, 1968. 
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In New Brunswick, regulations were issued under the 
Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act (now replaced by the — 
Industrial Training and Certification Act) requiring the — 
holding of certificates of qualification, effective February | 
1, 1969, in the motor vehicle repair trade (electrical and 
fuel systems) and the motor vehicle repair trade (steer- 
ing, suspension and brakes). To be a candidate for a _ 
certificate of qualification, a person must prove that he 
has served at least three years of actual occupation in 
the general activities of the trade or is an apprentice. 
The trade of motor vehicle repair (mechanical) has been 
a certified trade since January 1, 1968. Certification is 
now compulsory in nine trades in New Brunswick. 


In Nova Scotia, regulations providing for compulsory 
certification in the plumbing trade became effective on 
April 23, 1968. During a two-year period, journeymen 
in the trade who have the required qualifications and 
experience may obtain a certificate of qualification 
without examination. After April 23, 1970, the effective 
date for compulsory certification, applicants who did 
not apply for certification during the open period must 
be examined before a certificate may be issued. Two 
other trades—electrical construction and motor vehicle 
repair (mechanical)—are certified trades in Nova Scotia. 


In accordance with a 1968 amendment to the Prince 
Edward Island Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, which made provision for compulsory 
certification, the plumbing trade is to be designated as 
a certified trade, effective January 1, 1970. Any person 
who can furnish proof that he has worked as a plumber 
for any period during the five years prior to January 
1, 1970, may be granted a permit, without examination, 
enabling him to continue indefinitely to engage in the 
trade. 


Part 3: Industrial safety 


Newfoundland passed its first Elevators Act in 1969. This 
Act, when proclaimed in force, will require all elevators 
and lifting devices (including dumb waiters, escalators, 
man lifts, incline lifts, aerial trams, ski lifts and ski tows) 
to be inspected at least once a year. The installation 
or major alteration of an elevator is subject to prior 
approval of plans, drawings and specifications by an 
inspector. 


The Act imposes on the owner of an elevator a duty 
to see that the elevator is inspected annually by giving 
notice in writing to the chief inspector. 
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As in other provinces, the inspector has authority to 
require the owner to remedy unsafe conditions and, in 
case of danger, may order that the elevator be taken 
out of service. In such cases the owner must forthwith 
close the elevator with a seal and prohibit its use. If 
an elevator is found to be safe, the owner is issued a 
certificate valid for one year. A certificate may be sus- 
pended or revoked by an inspector. Any action or 
decision of an inspector, including the closing of an 
unsafe elevator, may be appealed to a Judge of the 
Supreme Court or of a District Court. The owner 1s 
required to report any accident, death or suspected 
mechanical faults to an inspector, who is to make an 
investigation, determine the cause and take appropriate 
action to prevent a recurrence. 


As with other modern safety legislation, the specific 
standards that are to govern the construction and opera- 
tion of elevators are to be prescribed by regulation. The 
regulations may adopt published codes, rules or stan- 
dards. A fine of up to $1,000 or three months imprison- 
ment may be imposed for an offence under the Act. 
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An amendment to the New Brunswick Industrial Safety 
Act empowers the inspector to issue stop-work orders, 
subject to appeal to the chief inspector whose decision 
is final. Previously, stop-work orders had to be made by 
the chief inspector, but his decision did not become final 
for 24 hours, during which time the operator could show 
Cause as to why the order should not become effective. 


The provisions establishing a minimum age for employ- 
ment were transferred from the Minimum Employment 
Standards Act to the Industrial Safety Act. Employment 
under the age of 16 is forbidden without a permit from 
the Minister of Labour. This prohibition applies to 
employment on a farm as well as to all other workplaces 
except a private home or a mine. The minimum age 
for employment underground in mines as set under the 
Mining Act is 16 for coal mines and 18 for metal mines. 


British Columbia completely revised its Coal Mines 
Regulation Act in the light of modern mining tech- 
niques. The revision brought the Act into greater uni- 
formity with the Act governing mines other than coal 
mines, which was re-enacted in 1967. A significant devel- 
opment is that medical examinations are now required 
for persons in dust-exposure occupations in coal mines 
before employment begins and annually thereafter. A 
certificate of fitness is a prerequisite for employment. 
Annual medical examinations have been required by 
law for metal miners since 1936. 


The Act, like the Mines Regulation Act, provides for 
a new Class of inspectors—environmental control inspec- 
tors—whose function is to inspect ventilation, dust and 
noise conditions. It contains a provision on noise control 
and it fixes 18 as the minimum age for employment 
underground and in surface workings, except that a boy 
of 17 may be employed for training purposes, with the 
approval of the chief inspector. The Act also forbids 
the employment of women underground, su bject to such 
exceptions as the chief inspector may approve in confor- 
mity with the International Labour Convention con- 
cerning the employment of women on underground 
work in mines. (Canada ratified this Convention in 
1966.) 


Every mine employing more than 35 persons, unless 
exempted by an inspector, must have speedy means of 
communication for a physician’s services. Expanded 
health and sanitation provisions apply here more than 
10 persons work underground, instead of more than 15 
as formerly. 
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Adoption of regulations 


Since most safety standards with which employers and 
workers must comply are contained in regulations, the 
promulgation of new general accident prevention regu- 
lations in Alberta and Manitoba, in each case made 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, and the exten- 
sive revision of the Ontario Construction Safety Regula- 
tions were important developments during the year. In 
both Alberta and Manitoba, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board is directly responsible for accident preven- 
tion. 


In all cases, the regulations are an extension and an 
up-to-date replacement of earlier safety regulations and 
are intended to safeguard workers against the hazards 
of modern industry. The regulations cover a very wide 
range of safety matters, Strengthening present require- 
ments in certain areas, and containing new provisions 
made necessary by changes in operating techniques, 
materials, equipment and tools. 


The Alberta regulations, which are applicable to all 
industries within the scope of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, went into force on August 1, 1968. They 
supplement the Board’s other safety regulations (nine 
or 10 in number), which apply to various hazardous 
industries or occupations such as explosives, the petrole- 
um and natural gas industry, lumbering, the woodwork- 
ing industry, and pipeline construction. The Board has 
been engaged in a continuing revision of its Safety regu- 
lations. 


The regulations contain all the usual protective measures 
for general employment safety. Special sections are de- 
voted to welding and laundry operations. Among new 
Provisions are those concerning noise, radiation and 
control of static electricity. 


A significant new provision stipulated that, effective Au- 
gust 1, 1969, penumatic-tired, farm-type tractors must 
be equipped with a Canopy or guard of sufficient size 
and strength to provide protection to the operator from 
crushing due to tipping or rolling over of the tractor. 
The employer must provide a seat belt or other restrain- 
ing device, and the tractor Operator must use the device. 


In Manitoba, the Employment Safety Regulations were 
made under the authority of the Employment Safety 
Act, which applies to alj employees in the Province 
except agricultural workers, domestic servants and em- 
ployees subject to the Mines Act. The regulations, which 
were issued in March, 1969, were developed OVEI. a 
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period of time in consultation with industry and organ- 
ized labour. They replaced construction safety regula- 
tions that had been continued in force after the adoption 
of the Employment Safety Act. 


The regulations lay down precautions to be taken and 
measures to be adopted in industrial and construction 
areas for proper protection against injury to employed 
persons, and to persons whose safety may be imperilled 
by actions taken by employed persons. 


The organization of the regulations by subject indicates 
the areas covered: Part I—General; Part II—Safety of 
employees in Factories and Industrial Plants; Part III—- 
Construction, General: Part IV—Excavations; Part V—- 
Demolitons; Part VI—Erection of Skeleton Steel Build- 
ings and Construction of Steel Bridges; Part VII—Ex- 
plosives; Part VIII—Operation of Construction Machin- 
ery or Equipment in Vicinity of Electrical Power Lines. 


Radiation hazards and noise control are among the 
Subjects dealt with. Where noise approaches potentially 
harmful levels, it is the employer’s responsibility to 
report the situation to the Board and to secure the 
Board’s ruling as to acceptable noise limits applicable 
in the circumstances. In work areas where noise levels 
exceed the maximum specified in the criteria adopted 
by the Board, the employer must attenuate the noise 
at the source to approved levels or isolate the workman 
from it, or the workman must wear effective personal 
protective equipment. 


A provision regarding skin protection states that all 
persons working with materials that may be injurious 
must be made aware of the potential hazard. Where 
deemed necessary, the employer must provide protective 
oil, grease or cream, and the workmen must apply it 
to all exposed parts of the body. 


The regulations made under the Ontario Construction 
Safety Act (O. Reg. 269/69), effective July 22, 1969, 
represented the first real revision of the regulations since 
they were adopted in 1962. Amendments in 1967 laid 
down standards regarding falsework, in the wake of the 
Heron Road Bridge disaster in Ottawa in 1966. 


Enforcement of the Construction Safety Act and regula- 
tions is primarily a municipal responsibility, supervision 
a provincial responsibility. The 1967-68 Annual Report 
of the Department of Labour reported that the Act was 
enforced by a staff of 230 inspectors appointed by 107 
specified municipalities. 
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These regulations are also wider in scope than previous- 
ly. They provide for more stringent controls but also 
include elements of flexibility. As an example of flexibi- 
lity, the regulations prescribe more specifically the type 
of safety hat and safety footwear that must be worn 
by workmen; but they provide that a workman need 
not actually wear a safety hat, if he has one handy, 
or wear safety footwear, where he is not exposed to 
danger of injury. 


A new section sets out safeguards for workmen endan- 
gered by vehicular traffic. New safety rules are laid down 
for explosive-actuated fastening tools, including design, 
proper use and storage, marking and storage of explo- 
sive charges, and operating rules governing instruction 
and safe use. Other new provisions cover storage of 
compressed gas, flammable liquid, and combustible, 
corrosive or caustic substances. 


Stronger provisions protect workmen in elevated posi- 
tions, as well as permitting use of modern hand rail 
construction. Scaffold, lifeline and falsework provisions 
cover construction equipment, including balloons and 
helicopters used to move materials on the site, and other 
equipment not requiring ground support. 


Among a number of amendments and additions made 
to the New Brunswick Industrial Safety Code, there is 
a provision stating that industrial noise levels must be 
kept below 90 decibels, where possible. Beyond that 
range, ear protective devices are obligatory. Workers 
exposed to the danger of drowning must wear life jack- 
ets. A table specifically limits weight and number of 
persons carried in small boats. Certified powdermen 
must be in charge of blasting. An important new section 
governs all aspects of the compressed air environment. 


Regulations under the Québec Industrial and Commer- 
cial Establishments Act respecting the protection of 
workers in construction yards and trenches were 
amended with regard to the use of plaster spray ma- 
chines. The regulations, detailing requirements regard- 
ing the competency of the operators and operating con- 
ditions, were made after study by the Department of 
Labour, in co-operation with the Department of Health. 


Of interest is a new regulation made under the British 
Columbia Railway Act requiring installation and mainte- 
nance of water coolers and sanitation facilities in loco- 
motives and cabooses. Although these facilities were 
required in new locomotives and cabooses as of May 
1, 1969, companies have until May 1, 1970, to install 
water coolers, and until May 1, 1974, to install suitable 
toilet facilities in all such equipment. 
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First aid regulations 


Through joint consultation with Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, uniform first aid regulations were adopted 
in Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Nova Scotia 
has adopted the same requirements. The Québec Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission revised its first-aid 
regulations, and in Prince Edward Island, detailed first- 
aid requirements were included in the Industrial Safety 
Regulations adopted by the Board in 1968. 


New Brunswick Industrial Safety Council 


The New Brunswick Industrial Safety Council, which 
is the body responsible for initiating and co-ordinating 
industrial safety education and promotion programs in 
the Province, was reconstituted and an advisory com- 
mittee established. ; 


The Council consists of five members: the Chairman 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, the Director 
of Technical Services of the Department of Labour, one 
labour representative, one employer representative, and 
a chairman. The Industrial Safety Council is now to 
implement, as well as develop, educational and safety 
promotion programs. 


The advisory committee appointed by the Minister of 
Labour is to be composed of not less than four and 
not more than 12 members representative (not necessar- 
ily equally) of labour, management and government 
from industries subject to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, and with representatives of the Industrial Safety 
Council, the Department of Labour and the Board as 
ex officio members. 


Canada Labour (Safety) Code 


During the year, agreements providing for the use of 
provincial safety inspectors in federal jurisdiction were 
signed with a number of the provincial authorities, and 
such inspection work has been in progress in some areas 
since April 1, 1969. Regulations governing coal mines 
operated by the Cape Breton Development Corporation 
went into force on February 12, 1969. These are essen- 
tially an adaption of Nova Scotia coal mines regulations, 
Regulations under the Code governing boilers and pres- 
sure vessels were recently approved. Other safety regu- 
lations are in process of development. 
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Thy shou 


An appeal to Britain’s trade unions to continue their 
belt-tightening measures for the sake of the country’s 
economy was made by Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
at the 101st annual convention of the Trades Union 
Congress held at Portsmouth, September 1 to 5. 


Britain’s economy is steadily improving, Mr. Wilson 
said, exports are booming now that the prices of British 
goods are competitive on world markets, and nothing 
must be done to jeopardize this positive economic trend. 
The Prime Minister asked for support in continuing the 
Government’s restrictions on wage increases. At the time 
of the conference, wage raises were limited to 3 per 
cent in any 12-month period, but the Government’s 
power to enforce the curbs expired at the end of 1969. 


Mr. Wilson indicated that he will seek Parliament’s 
approval to continue for another year. But at the same 
time that he asked for their co-operation, the Prime 
Minister antagonized many delegates at the convention 
by expressions such as “irresponsible industrial strike 
action” and “inflationary wage increases,” and he called 
them to task for the large number of wildcat strikes. 


In response, the TUC delegates voted by a narrow 
majority to repeal not only Part II of the Prices and 
Incomes Act that embodies delaying powers on wage 
increases and prices, and the power to fine unions, but 
to end the National Board for Prices and Incomes that 
had been given Statutory form in Part I of the Act CE 
G. 1965, p. 502). The General Council had suspended 
a decision on whether or not to retain Part I until it 
had discussed with the Government its intentions on 
Part II. It was the penal sanctions in Part II that the 
delegates found so offensive, so against the advice of 
the General Council, they decided to condemn the Act 
itself, 
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Two of Britain’s most powerful labour leaders, Hugh 
Scanlon, President of the Amalgamated Union of Engi- 
neering and Foundry Workers, and Jack Jones, General 
Secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
were the chief opponents of Mr. Wilson’s appeal. Mr. 
Scanlon won overwhelming approval from the TUC for 
the five-point economic plan he offered in place of the 
Prime Minister’s export policy. He told the Congress 
that Britain had had five years of bitter experience with 
Wilson’s “old methods of restriction,” and it was now 
time for a new policy. 


It was a major defeat for Victor Feather, the newly 
elected General Secretary, who had asked the confer- 
ence for a more moderate policy that would retain part 
of the Prices and Incomes Act, but reject the section 
containing penal clauses. It was a disappointment also 
for the TUC General Council, which, although it had 
not approved wage restraint, had agreed with the idea 
of a prices-incomes board. 


Support for Mr. Wilson came from an unexpected 
quarter. At a press conference after the vote was taken, 
George Brown, who had resigned as Mr. Wilson’s for- 
eign secretary in a dispute with the Prime Minister in 
1968, became a defender. For the TUC to “virtually 
reject almost everything,” he said, was “very disap- 
pointing and somewhat irresponsible.” 


The TUC called for drastic cuts in Britain’s NATO 
forces in Europe, severe restrictions on British invest- 
ment in developed countries, and increased farm produc- 
tion at home to cut down the need for food imports. 
Although there was some praise for the new State Pen- 
sion Scheme that, in effect, asked that the higher paid 
worker subsidize the lower paid worker, many argued 
that it would lose votes for the Government. White-collar 
workers especially were adamant in their condemnation, 
arguing that any subsidization should come from gener- 
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al revenue and not from specific groups of workers. Lord 
Collison, serving his last term on the TUC General 
Council and as General Secretary of the Agricultural 
Workers Union, averted a showdown between blue- 
collar workers and white-collar workers by convincing 
Congress to remit the motion to the General Council. 
It is the Council’s task to negotiate changes with the 
Government in any proposed legislation. 


_ Another contentious issue was the Prime Minister’s re- 
quest for equal pay for women. About 1,000,000 women 
are now receiving equal pay, and another 3,000,000 are 
eligible. In his address, Mr. Wilson had implied that 
equality for women would entail wage restraints for men. 
This is in line with the latest contract agreement in 
Sweden that shifted some of the total wage increase 
to the low-paid workers regardless of sex. Male dele- 
gates, however, made it quite clear that this plan was 
totally unacceptable, in spite of the fact that the TUC 
now recognizes women as legitimate trade union 
members and has promised to support equal pay by 
strike action, if necessary, to achieve equality within the 
next two years. 


The Government is committed also, by Mrs. Barbara 
Castle, Secretary of State for Employment and Produc- 
tivity, to a five-year plan for the introduction of the 
statutory enforcement of equal pay for women. Govern- 
ment researchers have assured Mrs. Castle that to phase 
in equal pay over the next five years would raise the 
wages bill by no more than 5 per cent, the exact savings 
made by holding back incomes over the past four years. 
Conversely, the Confederation of British Industry has 
warned the Government that the equal pay issue must 
be delayed until the country is able to absorb the added 
cost. 


Clive Jenkins, Head of the Association of Scientific, 
Technical and Managerial Staff, introduced an amend- 
ment to a general economic policy motion opposing 
Britain’s entry into the Common Market. Mr. Jenkins 
argued that, in considering joining the European Eco- 
nomic Community, Britain was not counting the cost 
to the ordinary man, and that it had not concerned itself 
with the steep rise in food prices. He withdrew his 
amendment before it was defeated. 


Other items of discussion before the Congress were: 
restructuring of the TUC General Council to provide 
better representation; expansion of services to trade 
unionists; continuation of the work of reshaping and 
realigning unions; increase of power through rule 
changes for resolving disputes, especially those of a 
jurisdictional nature; the growing problem of “labour- 
only subcontracting;” a minimum wage of £15 a week; 
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the call for safety rules and the establishing of safety 
committees; the demand of the agricultural workers to 
have Raynaud’s Phenomenon or “vibration syndrome” 
prescribed under the Industrial Injuries Act; establish- 
ment of a code in cases of mergers; and expansion of 
the Industrial Training Act. 


The Congress did not go into the question of the growing 
number of wildcat strikes. The President of the confer- 
ence, John Newton, referred to some of the grass roots 
problems, but attributed the general restlessness to in- 
dustrial complexity or what he termed the “unnatural 
environment.” He said he believed that many of the 
strikes were simply a protest against this environment, 
and he suggested that the penal solutions offered by 
the technocrats and academics indicated a lack of un- 
derstanding of the basic problems of the worker. 


After the smoke and fire of bitter words had cleared 
away, the TUC seemed once more on amiable terms 
with the Government, and ended its conference with 
a unanimous vote calling for support of it. Frank Cous- 
ins, the outgoing head of Britain’s largest trade union, 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union, said in his 
valedictory address that “if the political party wants to 
take advantage on the strength we have, they should 
learn to lean on us, not stand on us.” 


Victor Feather, in his first speech as General Secretary, 
urged delegates to forget about the dead and buried penal 
clauses of the Industrial Relations Bill, blot out thoughts 
of the recent Government-TUC confrontation, and get 
down to the TUC’s own program for action. 


Some of the TUC’s observers believe that, despite com- 
ments by certain critics that the Congress is ineffectual 
and obsolescent, there are signs that the TUC and the 
trade union movement generally are maturing. They 
think that under the pragmatic and energetic new leader, 
Victor Feather, the TUC is gradually leaving its earlier 
philosophic stance, is putting its own house in order, 
and is taking positive action on a number of fronts. 
Even critics of the Congress have expressed surprise over 
the TUC’s early successes in avoiding or settling 
unofficial strikes, but there is general belief among them 
that trade union excesses will continue, and can only 
be curbed through law. They believe, however, that it 
is now up to the TUC to prove that its almost religious 
faith in the voluntary tradition is essential to the move- 
ment, and that it is flexible and vigorous enough to 
meet and deal with the problems of the modern age. 
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The “dynamic, competitive, ambitious, new woman,” is 
not to be found in large numbers among wives searching 
for meaningful work outside the home, according to a 
study made by Linda Bell, Research Officer for the 
Women’s Bureau of the Ontario Department of Labour. 
Titled “Women Returning to the Labour Force,” the 
study reveals that the typical woman seeking job self-ful- 
fillment is 41 years old, has three children reaching high 
school age, has a slightly better than high school educa- 
tion, and some “rusty and out of date office skills.” And, 
paradoxically, she suffers from a lack of self-confidence 
and an overly optimistic view of what she expects to 
contribute to the labour market. 


More than 80 per cent of the 300 women interviewed 
at the Bureau’s Careers Centre, ranging in age from 
30 to 67, had completed their formal education before 
1950, and 30 per cent had finished before 1940. Just 
Over a quarter of them were university graduates, and 
a third had received some university education. Except 
for the traditional fields of nursing, teaching and secre- 
tarial science, none of the women had chosen education 
that was vocationally oriented, and that would qualify 
them for responsible positions in traditionally male oc- 
cupations or in the new occupations, such as data pro- 
cessing. 


The women had arrived at the Centre with no clear 
idea of the type of work that would correspond with 
their interests, skills and degree of commitment, nor 
were they aware of suitable and available training. 
Those who did have some idea of what they wanted 
to do mentioned the traditional female fields of work, 
such as teaching, social work and child care. These 
choices, the report stated, indicated that they were still 
particularly interested in the type of services that women 
used to do for relatives and neighbours, before the locus 
of these activities shifted into the labour force. 
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When asked to describe their reasons for returning to 
work, the women answered that they hoped to obtain 
one or more of the following objectives: extra income, 
an outside interest, a chance to be useful, a replacement 
for declining family duties, increased personal develop- 
ment, a new challenge, a preferred activity, companion- 
ship, and emotional therapy. 


The women were asked to list any skills that they could 
offer to an employer. Seventy per cent were able to 
name at least one potentially marketable skill, such as 
typing, but this was usually qualified by the admission 
that it was too rusty for immediate use. Fifty-four per 
cent had “trained skills,” including nursing, teaching 
and various kinds of laboratory research experience. 


Overlapping these were the 45 per cent who claimed 
some degree of office skills, mostly typing; 25 per cent 
felt that they had social skills such as experience in 
working through others, skill in working with children, 
or public speaking experience: and 6 per cent claimed 
special competence in written work such as creative 
writing, speech writing or technical reports. Only six 
women mentioned other creative skills, such as art and 
clothing design. In almost all cases, the counsellor had 
no purely objective way to assess whether the individual 
was Over- or underestimating her skills. 


In addition to the skills that the clients were able to 
name, it could be inferred from their original level of 
educational attainment, and from their recent home and 
community activities, that they possessed an above- 
average capacity for learning, and a developed maturity 
that could lead to responsible employment. 
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The women had also a fairly high level of aspirations. 
The positions that attracted their interest tended to be 
those that carried professional or semi-professional 
status, and consequently required specialized training 
as well as a good general education. But they were 
usually reluctant to commit themselves to long-term, 
full-time, or expensive training courses; and many were 
unwilling or hesitant to accept full-time work assign- 
ments in the immediate future. These aspects of their 
motivation tended to delay their plans or lower their 
aspirations, but did not remove their strong, continuing 
desire for meaningful employment. 


When directly questioned, only 17 per cent of the 
women listed lack of self-confidence as a hindrance in 
employment, but including all who mentioned any lack 
of confidence, the total was raised to 89 per cent. 


Lack of sufficient realism was another serious obstacle 
that had its roots in inexperience and lack of informa- 
tion. The women tended to overestimate the work hours, 
salary, and level of responsibility they were qualified to 
command; the kinds of educational programs they would 
be able to enter; the employer’s ability to recognize 
undemonstrated latent abilities; and the value of work 
as an entertainment or universal problem solver. Obver- 


sely, they tended to underestimate the amount of train- 
ing or retraining they would need in order to reach their 
goals; the total amount of financial outlay that most 
training would require—for example housekeeper costs, 
transportation costs, tuition and other expenses; and the 
importance of health, stamina, ability to communicate 
in English, and good grooming. A few had even un- 
derrated their own qualifications by applying for work 
at very low levels. 


The report concluded that women appear to be capable 
of a much greater contribution to the labour force than 
will be realized under present conditions. The majority 
of them entering the labour force today appear to be 
job hunting with little understanding of the labour mar- 
ket, little assistance from educational institutions, em- 
ployment agencies or specialized counsellors, and with- 
out benefit of receptive attitudes on the part of employ- 
ers and admissions officers. As long as present general 
conditions prevail, the contribution of mature women to 
the world of work will not measure up to their capabili- 
ties. 


A shortage of labour in Japan, and the holding of the 
1964 Paralympic (the International Stoke Mandeville 
Games for the Paralyzed) in that country, between them 
led to full-time employment in an electronics plant for 
38 physically handicapped workers. Chikaji Kimura, 
President of the Musashino Electronics Industrial Com- 
pany Ltd., had been faced with a shortage of labour; 
but, at the Paralympics, he saw people in wheel chairs 
playing vigorously and strenuously. When he learned 
that most of the contestants were unemployed, he decid- 
ed to tap this labour resource. 


Mr. Kimura had invented and patented a unique meth- 
od of cutting fine grooves on thin aluminum that led 
to new, sophisticated designs for television and stereo 
knobs and other exterior parts. He began his own busi- 
ness in 1962 with a capital of $28,000. Although paid-up 
capital has not been increased, the company has ac- 
quired some 60 additional technical devices that deve- 
loped from this special grooving method. 


“Because no one else can do the same job,” said Mr. 
Kimura, “my business progressed smoothly with equita- 
ble profit. I came up against a difficulty around 1964, 
however, at which time the nation’s labour Shortage was 
aggravated. The Paralympics, held that year, enabled 
me to overcome the problem. All my friends scorned 
the idea of using these handicapped workers and told 
me to stop day-dreaming. They insisted that only the 
Bovernment or very big enterprises could provide han- 
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dicapped people with jobs and then only on a sheltered 
employment basis. Several industrial projects employing 
physically handicapped people had been launched in 
Japan after the 1964 Paralympics, but these were either 
wholly or partly sheltered. 


“The only encouragement I received came from Dr. 
Churyo Tomita, Director of the Hakone Sanatorium, 
the nation’s oldest established and largest institution for 
people with spinal cord injuries. The sabre team from 
this institution had won second place in the Paralympics. 
This sanatorium had been operating for some 30 years 
a sheltered workshop producing bamboo articles, but 
it was being forced to close because the products, quite 
outmoded, could no longer find a market. Dr. Tomita 
showed me how hard his patients worked at this doomed 
shop. This made my decision firmer.” — 


With the doctor’s guidance, Mr. Kimura obtained about 
an acre of land about 2,000 feet up on the slope of 
Mount Fuji. Dr. Tomita selected the site, saying that 
it was good for the wheel chair workers’ health. The 
land cost only a fraction of what it would in Tokyo. 
“The smooth sailing of the project seemed to be assured, 
but I was a bit premature in being quite so optimistic” 
recalls Mr. Kimura. “Various factors I had failed to 
reckon with arose. 


“First, we accepted the requirement for an artistically 
designed factory building. Then Dr. Tomita and the 
architects told me that wheel chair workers required 
three to four times as much working and living space 
as do the able-bodied, and that it was also imperative 
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to build them housing and recreational facilities. The 
_ budget had to be revised many times. Belatedly, I realized 
E that I had gambled on something no one ever had done 
before in Japan. If I lost out, I would certainly go 
bankrupt. Moreover, other business men would not 
consider undertaking a similar project for years to 
come,” said Mr. Kimura. 


Dr. Tomita’s sanitorium supplied 42 male wheel chair 
workers who formerly belonged to quite different walks 
of life. Some 50 able-bodied workers, mostly teenage 
girls, were recruited from nearby farms. Official pay was 
set at $50 per month for everyone, which is lower than 
the usual wage paid in rural Japan. The Director ex- 
plained why a disproportionate investment had to be 
made for equipment, and he promised to give the 
workers a raise when they had acquired skills. 


At the doctor’s insistence, the wheel chair workers’ hours 
were set at six hours a day, six days a week. After three 
months orientation, everyone was working an eight-hour 
day, and a six-day week. Absenteeism was nonexistent, 
and accidents were rare. Unfortunately, some wheel 
chair workers began to develop ulcers because of poor 
sitting posture, and had to be returned to the sanitorium 
for one or two months treatment. 


_ Mr. Kimura had stated at the outset: “I am a small 

_ businessman in this country. Constantly I must fight 

_ for survival. In carrying out this venture, I have never 
coddled or fussed over the wheel chair workers. They 
have been accepted as workers.” 


He discovered, after the operation had been working 
for eight months, that the problems with disabled 
workers were essentially the same as with the able-bo- 
died. Tax and labour disputes in February closed opera- 
tion for two months. Nevertheless, at the end of March 
1968, the business showed, before tax, a profit of $55,000 
and sales of $700,000. As he had promised at the inau- 
guration, the manager gave a bonus to every worker. 
The workers in turn redoubled their efforts, and in July 
of the same year received another bonus. By October 
1968, each worker was receiving an average of $75 a 
month which, considering the fringe benefits, is a good 
average wage in Japan. 
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At the end of the fiscal year, 1968-69, it is expected 
that the sales and profits will be at least 30 per cent 
higher, when regular amortization is taken into consid- 
eration. The factory manager has reported that he is 
satisfied with their performance. “They no longer devel- 
op ulcers, for they have learned how to maintain correct 
sitting posture at work. My personal wish is to hand 
over my position as manager to one of the wheel chair 
workers in the not-too-distant future.” 


The Musashino management was greatly pleased with 
the experiment, and so was the Ministry of Health and 
Welfare. As a result, in 1968, they gave the company 
a grant of $55,000 that will enable them to double the 
plant’s capacity and hire at least 50 more wheel chair 
workers. Soon the semicircular building will take the 
shape of a full circle to accommodate the expanded, 
disabled-working labour force. 


The Ministries of Labour and Transportation have 
granted a similar amount of money for the building 
of a second Musashino Factory at Shibukawa, about 
100 miles northwest of Tokyo. This new enterprise, to 
be opened in 1969, will initially employ 40 men who 
are confined to wheel chairs as the result of traffic 
accidents. 


Meanwhile, local authorities have told Mr. Kimura that 
he need not invest any more money in the expansion 
of housing facilities for his workers, because the top 
priority in the government’s housing projects will go 
to his employees. Three of them have already moved 
into government-financed apartments, and they com- 
mute to the factory in automobiles they have bought 
from their savings plus company loans, All the wheel 
chair workers are being trained to drive automobiles. 
“The key to my success,” says Mr. Kimura, “was my 
consistent treatment of them in the same manner as 
with able-bodied workers. In the beginning, some of 
them felt I was being harsh, and it took some time before 
they appreciated my real intention. During their long 
period of hospitalization, many had developed a shel- 
tered complex. They now live with dignity and self-re- 
spect.” 
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Price indexes 


Consumer, October 1969 


The consumer price index (1961= 100) in October in- 
creased by 0.2 per cent to 126.8 from its September level 
of 126.6, and was 4.4 per cent higher than the October 
1969 level of 121.4. 


The food index declined by 0.5 per cent to 127.8 from 
128.5. This latest seasonal decrease brought the food 
index back to its June level, despite a marked increase 
in the price of restaurant meals. Beef prices dropped 
5.5 per cent and were about 13 per cent below the June 
peak, their lowest level since April. The price of pork 
rose 2.0 per cent, fish 3.5 per cent, and chicken 1.0 per 
cent. Among produce items, lower quotations for apples, 
onions, carrots and turnips outweighed marked increases 
for tomatoes and lettuce. Some basic food items that 
registered marginal declines were milk, bread, sugar and 
flour. Egg prices advanced 11 per cent, reflecting a sea- 
sonal increase. The October food index was 4.0 per cent 
above the October 1968 level, with the price of food 
consumed in the home having advanced by 3.4 per cent, 
and in restaurants by 8.1 per cent. 


The housing index rose 0.6 per cent to 126.4 from 125.7. 
Home ownership costs moved up I.1 per cent, reflecting 
increased mortgage interest rates and property taxes. 
Rents rose by 0.3 per cent. Higher prices for floor cover- 
ings and household supplies contributed to a 0.3 per 
cent increase in the household operation component. 


The clothing index increased 0.7 per cent to 126.1 from 
125.2. There was an advance of 1.2 per cent from 
women’s wear reflecting marked increases in the prices 
of winter coats, suits and dresses. Children’s wear moved 
up 1.6 per cent in response to higher prices on a number 
of items which were on sale in September. Men’s wear 
and footwear prices increased 0.2 per cent; piece goods 
declined to the same extent. 
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The transportation index was unchanged at the Sep- 
tember level of 120.9. Increased local transit fares in 
Windsor, and higher taxi fares in Ottawa, were offset 
by seasonally lower intercity train and bus fares. 


The health and personal care index advanced 0.8 per 
cent to 136.1 from 135.0. Increases in doctors’, dentists’ 
and optometrists’ fees in provinces so far without feder- 
ally approved medicare plans, accounted for most of 
the rise in this component. (Weights for doctors’ fees, 
optical care, and prepaid medical care have been 
modified to reflect, at the national level, price movement 
in only those provinces in which federally approved 
medicare plans are not operative.) 


The recreation and reading index moved up 0.1 per 
cent to 128.1 from 128.0. Higher prices for radios and 
sporting events admissions in several cities were chiefly 
responsible for the increase. The tobacco and alcohol 
component remained unchanged at its September level 
of 126.4. 


Group indexes a year ago in October were: food ba. 
housing (shelter and household operation) 120.3; cloth- 
ing 122.8; transportation 114.9: health and personal care 
129.0; recreation and reading 121.4; tobacco and alcohol 
PAu Sy 


City consumer, October 1969 


Between September and October, consumer price indexes 
declined fractionally in nine of the 10 regional cities and 
city combinations for which Separate indexes are pro- 
duced. The Ottawa index, which rose 0.6 per cent, was 
the only exception, with declines ranging from 0.1 per 
cent to 0.4 per cent in other cities. 


Most of the declines were accounted for by seasonally 
lower food prices, especially in the Prairie cities where, 
in September, they had advanced in contrast to declines 
elsewhere. Transportation prices were lower in most 
cities. Housing indexes rose in all cities, reflecting higher 
shelter costs across the country. Clothing prices moved 
up in most cities. Health and personal care indexes rose 
also—mainly because of higher professional fees. Health 
and personal care indexes reflect the movement of doc- 
tors’ fees and prepaid medical care only in those prov- 
inces in which federally approved medicare plans are 
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not operative. Indexes for recreation and reading regis- 
tered a mixture of minor advances and declines, and 
those for tobacco and alcohol were unchanged from the 
preceding month. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
| September and October were: Saskatoon-Regina —.7 to 
— 120.5; Winnipeg —.5 to 124.2; Edmonton-Calgary —.5 
mo 122.5; St. John’s —.4 to 119.9; Saint John —.4 to 121.1; 

Vancouver —.3 to 119.2; Toronto —.2 to 125.3; Halifax 
me.1 to 121.1; Montreal —.1 to 122.0; Ottawa +.8 to 
124.7. 


Wholesale, September 1969 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 100) rose 0.4 per 
cent in September to 283.4 from the August index of 
282.4, and was 4.3 per cent higher than the September 
1968 index of 271.6. Four of the eight major group 
indexes were higher, and four declined. 


The non-ferrous metals products group index moved 
up 3.3 per cent to 272.6 from 264.0 on higher prices 
for copper and its products, domestic zinc and silver. 
An increase of 0.9 per cent to 387.5 from 383.9 in the 
wood products group index reflected price increases for 
cedar and fir. Increases of 0.2 per cent occurred in two 
major group indexes, iron products to 285.8 from 285.2 
and chemical products to 221.3 from 220.8. 


The vegetable products group index moved down 0.6 
per cent to 235.6 from 237.1 on lower prices for potatoes, 
grains, and sugar and its products. The animal products 
group index declined 0.3 per cent to 327.8 from 328.8 
on price decreases for livestock, fishery products and 
fresh meats. A decrease of 0.3 per cent to 210.2 from 
210.8 in the non-metallic minerals products group index 
reflected lower prices for sulphur and petroleum prod- 
ucts. The textile products group index declined slightly 
to 256.8 from 256.9. 


Farm products prices 


The index of Canadian farm products at terminal mar- 
kets (1935-39 = 100) declined 1.7 per cent to 265.2 from 
269.7 in the three-week period October 3 to October 
24. The animal products index dropped 2.3 per cent 
to 349.2 from 357.3, and the field products index de- 
clined 0.5 per cent to 181.2 from 182.1. 
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U.S. consumer, October, 1969 


The U.S. consumer price index (1957-59 = 100) rose 0.4 
per cent in October to 129.8. The increase was less rapid 
than the 0.5 per cent increase in September, and since 
midyear, the rate of increase had levelled off. The ad- 
vance over September was mainly due to higher prices 
on new and used cars, apparel, and most kinds of con- 
sumer services. This was partly offset by a seasonal 
decline in food prices. Among the major price increases 
were: 0.8 per cent in home purchases; | per cent in 
restaurant meals; 1.3 per cent in women’s apparel; 
3.6 per cent in used cars; and 4.7 per cent in new cars. 


British retail, August 1969 


The British general index of retail prices (January 16, 
1962 = 100) was 131.8 at August 19, compared with 132.1 
at July 22, and 125.7 at August 20, 1968. The decrease 
was due mainly to a temporary reduction in the price 
of milk, and reductions—largely seasonal—in the price 
of tomatoes, fresh vegetables and fresh fruit. The de- 
scription “general”? index of retail prices is used to 
differentiate the two new indices for pensioner house- 
holds. 


The index measures the change from month to month 
in the average level of prices of the commodities and 
services purchased by the great majority of households 
in Britain, including practically all wage earners and 
most small- and medium-salary earners. 


The index for foods, the prices of which are affected 
by seasonal variations—home-killed lamb, fresh and 
smoked fish, eggs, fresh vegetables and fresh fruit—was 
131.7 compared with 138.3 in July. The index for all 
other items of food was 130.5, compared with 132.0 in 
July. 


In the housing group, the principal change was a rise 
in the average level of rents of unfurnished dwellings. 
The index for this group was 147.5 compared with 147.1 
in July. 


In the clothing and footwear group, increases in the 
prices of many items caused the index for the group 
as a whole to rise by .5 per cent to 118.2, compared 
with 117.6 in July. 
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There were 268,000 claimants registered for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit on August 29. This represented 
a decrease of 11,000 from the 279,000 registered at the 
end of July. There was little change from the 270,000 


at the end of August 1968. 


Males accounted for over 80 per cent of the decrease 
from July 31. A reduction of 17,000 in new claim- 
ants—namely, those in the one to four weeks-on-claim 
category—was divided almost equally between males 
and females. Females accounted for all of the 6,000 
increase in the number on claim for five weeks or more. 


Compared with the end of August 1968, the count of 
male claimants remained unchanged, while the number 
of females decreased by 2,500. 


the volume of claims filed during August of last year, 
the claim load was 28 per cent less than the 121,000 
filed during July. 


The average weekly estimate of beneficiaries was 219,000 
for August, 156,000 for July and 195,000 for August 1968. 
Benefit payments for these three periods were $27.7 
million, $24.8 million and $26.2 million; average weekly 
payments were $31.73, $31.83 and $25.81]. 


The general decrease of 11,000 claimants since the end 
of July coincides with the change that occurred in On- 
tario. An increase of 6,000 claimants in Quebec was 
offset by decreases in the Atlantic, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions. 


Changes in the claimant count were not uniform when 
compared with the count at August 30, 1968. The Atlan- 
tic provinces (with the exception of Prince Edward Is- 
land), Quebec and Ontario recorded increases; of the 
four western provinces, only Saskatchewan did not re- 
cord fewer claimants this year. A substantial reduction 
occurred in British Columbia. 
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Summary Table 


Cumulative Data 


12 
January months 
to ending 
x August = July August August August 
Activity 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 
(in thousands) 
MTOM LICL Ab CDG. OL, TOME siscccsscccivecssenceossosalovsiscsocersc¥vessveossoses — 5,633 5,387 — — 
Initial and renewal claims filed: 
Total...... ssssussosssessessnesssessuscenvecsnesssvocssesnsuseasecsssecsscssstecssessssansscssnnegsaretsers 87 121 89 1,174f 1,830f 
ANAM aR Fn Osa) Joins sns 90 Vodainees te nedvsascbvesusducdicgsvoees 64 85 62+ 901 t 1,381f 
BM ale ai ech gis Fonto) i ficka doyensiigsehyouatsoyihenssnvsbenresucss 23 36 27+ 274t 449+ 
Seimants currently reporting to local OfMCES.......0..........0.cccscceccosseseeseees 268 279 270 437* 404* 
SBA WW EOKIY AVCTARE).,ctrucc.sscrc tert aseiytaveoloncedeavac¥osecsesssuscxvasonvenss 219 156 195 370* 312° 
REE aS ETE CR Ee certo otra in Ge ere cy esoe nn vous ssachepnkved@lavsiesneter 875 7719 1,015 12,398 15,775 
MR SLT te RL Lise neath caichs trad -= indoors eave eins si stave opaterndsdesdbeannse ours $27,745 $24,787 $26,202 $388,842 $481,869 
ESTED Aso nS Ee eh oe a ok ee ne ee malate $31.83 $25.81 $31.36 $30.55 


* Monthly average. 
} Discrepancy between totals and subtotals due to rounding. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days 
during October, at which time it granted six applications 
for certification, rejected four, and allowed the with- 
drawal of two. It granted one application for revocation 
of certification and ten requests for review of earlier 
decisions. During the month, it received thirteen appli- 
cations for certification and ope application for revoca- 
tion of certification. 


Applications for certification granted 


United Radio and Television Workers Union, Local 29] 
(CLC), on behalf of a unit of employees of C.K.A.C. 
Limitée, Montreal, Ouenda G.Oct. 1969; p: 692). 


United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada, Local Union 488, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Stearns-Roger Canada Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Alta., employed in the Norman Wells area of the 
Northwest Territories (L. G., Oct. 1969, p. 613). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by Messabec 
Limitée, Montreal, ure her bec L202. Da 15) 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local PD) 
on behalf of a unit of personnel at Whitehorse, Y.T., 
employed by Pacific Terex Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
(EG... Dec. 1969, Prat): 
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General Truck Drivers Union, Local 879, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of mail 
truck drivers employed by Maroney’s Express Limited, 
St. Catharines, Ont. (L. G., Dec. 1969, Dislory 


National Council of Canadian Labour, Local 214, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers employed by Queensway 
Tank Lines Limited, Chesterville, Ont. (L. G., Dec. 1969, 
Pasowy 


Applications for certification rejected 


Labourers’ International Union of North America, Local 
183, applicant, Agnew Lake Mines Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., respondent (uranium mine operations, Hyman 
Township, Ont.), and United Steelworkers of America, 
intervener (L. G., Oct. 1769 P.O) ebie application 
was rejected because it was not Supported by a majority 
of the employees affected in a representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. (See also Item 2, below). 


United Steelworkers of America, applicant, Agnew Lake 
Mines Limited, Toronto, Ont., respondent (uranium 
mine operations, Hyman Township, Ont.), and La- 
bourers’ International Union of North America, Local 
183, intervener (L. G., Oct. 1969, p. 611). The appli- 
cation was rejected because it was not supported by 
a majority of the employees affected in a representation 
vote conducted by the Board (See also Item 1, above). 
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eneral Drivers, Warehousemen & Helpers, Local 
Union 979, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
hauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and Merit Transport Limited, St. Boniface, 
an., respondent (L. G., Sept. 1969, p. 531). The appli- 
cation was rejected because the Board found that the 
respondent and the employees are not engaged in an 
dertaking to which the Act applies. 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, applicant, 
“Orléans Navigation Inc., St. Laurent, Ile d’Orléans, 
Que., respondent (unlicensed personnel), and Interna- 
tional Union of District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, intervener (L. G., Oct. 1969, p. 613). The 
‘representation vote ordered by the Board was cancelled 
following a request by the applicant for permission to 
withdraw, and the application was rejected. 


al 


Applications for certification withdrawn 


Letter Carriers’ Union of Canada, applicant, and Jessi- 
man Bros. Cartage Ltd., St. James, Man., respondent 
me. G., Nov. 1969, p. 683). 


Vancouver Harbour Employees’ Association, Local 517, 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, applicant, and Balfour, Guthrie (Canada) Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., respondent (L. G., Nov. 1969, p. 683). 


Application for revocation granted 


The Board granted an application made by Michael 
Barbetta and Theodore Ewanika, et al., for revocation 
of an Order issued December 12, 1956, certifying the 
International Association of Machinists (now the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers) as the bargaining agent of a unit of crew 
schedulers and crew clerks employed by Trans Canada 
Air Lines (now Air Canada). The application for revo- 
cation was granted following a representation vote of 
the employees affected (L. G., Nov. 1969, p. 683). 


Requests for review 


Under Section 61 (2) of the Act the Board granted 10 
requests for review made by the _ Transpor- 
tation-Communication Division of the Brotherhood of 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. In each case 
the Board substituted the present name of the union 
for the name by which it was certified in earlier decisions 
by the Board (L. G., Dec. 1969, p. 757). The requests 
involved units of employees employed on the following 
Railway Lines: 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, Que. 
(line and cable employees); Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Montreal, Que. (caretaker agents); Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, Que. (operators, 
dispatchers, agents); Canadian National Railways, 
Montreal, Que. (telecommunications, line and cable em- 
ployees); Canadian National Railways, Montreal, Que. 
(agents, operators, etc., mainland); Canadian National 
Railways, Montreal, Que. (agents, operators, etc., New- 
foundland); Canadian Pacific Airlines, Limited, Van- 
couver International Airport, B.C. (dispatchers, etc.); 
Northern Alberta Railways Company, Edmonton, Alta. 
(commercial telegraphers); Napierville Junction Railway 
Company, Montreal, Que. (agents, operators); Ontario 
Northland Railway, North Bay, Ont. (dispatchers, oper- 
ators, linemen, etc.). 


Application for certification received 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of air hostesses em- 
ployed by B.C. Air Lines Limited, Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
A. A. Franklin). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada (Syndicat 
International des Marins Canadiens) on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel employed by D’Auteuil 
Lumber, and J. Grenier, Quebe¢, Que. (Investigating 
Officer’S; TD Payne): 


Public Service Alliance of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of The National Battlefields Commission, 
Quebec, Que. (Investigating Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Ottawa Newspaper Guild, Local 205, American News- 
paper Guild, on behalf of a unit of production assistants 
employed by Bushnell Communications Ltd., CJOH-TYV, 
Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. F. Tulloch). 


Ottawa Newspaper Guild, Local 205, American News- 
paper Guild, on behalf of a unit of news department 
employees employed by Bushnell Communications Ltd., 
CJOH-TV, Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. F. 
Tulloch). 


Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, on 
behalf of a unit of restaurant employees at Port aux 
Basques, Nfld., employed by Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: W. J. Gil- 
lies). 
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Building Material, Construction and Fuel Truck Drivers’ 
Union, Local 213, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of truck drivers employed 
by Vanmarnel Construction Co. Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. 
(Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Canadian Union of Public Employees, on behalf of a 
unit of mail transport drivers employed by Transol Inc., 
Quebec, Que. (Investigating Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Western Branch, on 
behalf of a unit of personnel employed by Pacific Ho- 
vercraft Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. 
H. Cameron). 


Directors Guild of America, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of television director/producers and stage managers 
employed by Western Ontario Broadcasting Company, 
Ltd., Windsor, Ont. (Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Direct Motor Express 
(Quebec) Ltd., Dorval, Que. (Investigating Officer: G. 
R. Doucet). 


Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 213, American 
Newspaper Guild, on behalf of a unit of information 
program producers employed at Toronto by the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa, Ont. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. A. Plante). 


Syndicat National de la Meunerie Maple Leaf Limitée 
(CSN) on behalf of a unit of employees of Maple Leaf 
Mills Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: G. 
R. Doucet). 


Application for revocation received 


Robert Dimmer, et al.. applicants, Richardson Transport 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta., respondent company, and Truckers, 
Cartagemen, Construction and Building Material Em- 
ployees, Local 362, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, respondent union. The applicants seek leave 
and make application for revocation of the Board’s 
order of July 15, 1969, certifying the respondent union 
as the bargaining agent of a unit of drivers employed 
by the respondent company (L. G., Oct. 1969, De Ob): 
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Conciliation 
before the 
minister of labour 


During October the Minister of Labour appointed con-— 
ciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Anvil Mining Corporation Limited, Whitehorse, Y-1, 
and Local 1051, United Steelworkers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Canadian Helicopter Overhauls Ltd., Vancouver Inter- 
national Airport, and International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115 (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Ty- 
soe—reassigned to R. Nat Gray). 


Okanagan Helicopters Ltd., Vancouver International 
Airport, and International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 115 (Conciliation Officer: Das ysace 
reassigned to R. Nat Gray). 


Westmount Moving and Storage Limited, Montreal, 
Que., and Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees’ 
Union, Local 931 (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Camirand Cartage Limited, Ville St-Pierre, Que., and 
Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees’ Union, Local 
931 (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Eastern Transport Limited, Truro, N.S., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, Local 505 (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden). 
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‘Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, B.C., and Canadian Air Line Flight At- 
tendants Association (Conciliation Officer: A. A. Frank- 
jin—reassigned to R. Nat Gray). 


Wm. C. Norris Limited (Toronto Terminal), and Gener- 
al Truck Drivers, Local 938 (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


West Line Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Moncton Broadcasting Limited, Moncton, N.B., and 
National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden). 


Empire Shipping Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
and the Vancouver Harbour Employees’ Association, 
Local 517, ILWU (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Ca- 
meron). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service) and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


La Télévision de Québec (Canada) Ltée., Ste. Foy, Que., 
and National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


National Harbours Board, Montreal Harbour, and Na- 
tional Harbours Board Police Brotherhood (Conciliation 
Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Settlements by conciliation officers 


Anvil Mining Corporation Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., 
and Local 1051, United Steelworkers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (See above). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., 
and the Chalk River Technicians and Technologists, 
Local 1568, CLC (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse) (L. 
G., Nov. 1969, p. 680). 
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Transport Frontenac Ltée., Quebec, Que., and Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 
(Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne) (L. G., March 1969, 
Pl ia) 


Conciliation boards appointed 


Canadian National Steamship Company Limited, Van- 


couver, B.C., and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada (L. G., Sept. 1969, p. 532). 


Richardson Transport Ltd. Calgary, Alta, and 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local Union 362 (L. G., Dec. 1969, 
p. 754). 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (representing certain 
member companies) and the Canadian Merchant Ser- 
vice Guild (L. G., Nov. 1969, p. 680). 


Settlements by conciliation boards 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., 
and Atomic Energy Allied Council, AFL-CIO (L. G., 
Oct. 1969, p. 608). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (Commercial Prod- 
ucts Division) Ottawa, Ont., and The Ottawa Atomic 
Workers Union, Local 1541, CLC (L. G., Nov. 1969, 
p. 681). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Sheridan Park, Ont., 
and The Sheridan Park Atomic Energy Draftsmen, 
Local 1645 (L. G., Nov. 1969, p. 681). 
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Decisions 
of the umpire 


CUB 2833—A bellboy, aged 20, filed an application for 
benefit stating that, before he was laid off, he was em- 
ployed at a hotel from November 1966 to July 8, 1967. 
He added that he was ready and able to work immedi- 
ately, but that he could not accept full-time work. “Only 
after 3.45 p.m. and weekends,” he explained. 


He stated on a Trainee (Student) Questionnaire that 
he had started an industrial course at a secondary school, 
that the course was scheduled to end on June 19, 1968, 
and that he was paying tuition fees of $150. 


The bellboy explained in a letter that, under normal 
circumstances, he would gladly accept work, but that, 
as his time after school was spent doing homework and 
studying, his grades would be adversely affected if this 
practice was removed. The insurance officer notified the 
claimant that he was disqualified from receiving benefit 
from December 3, 1967, because he had failed to prove 
that he was available for work under the terms of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


In his appeal to the board of referees, the claimant 
reported that, because of a misunderstanding, he had 
said that he was not available for employment in the 
day time, but that he was able to work from 4.00 p.m. 
to 12.00 midnight, as his classes finished at 3.15 pein: 
He was present when the board of referees heard the 
case, and he affirmed that he could not accept employ- 
ment during the hours he attended school. When asked, 
he admitted that, since starting the course, he had not 
attempted to obtain permanent nighttime employment. 
The board was unanimous in dismissing the appeal. 


Two months later, the claimant requested leave to ap- 
peal to the umpire on the grounds that he had always 
worked the 4.30 p.m. to 12.00 p.m. shift, so as to not 
interfere with his schooling, and that he was still avail- 
able for steady work at the same hours. His request 
was denied. 


The insurance office next wrote to the claimant, asking 
him to list all the employers he had worked for on the 
evening shift since he entered the labour market, in- 
cluding the name of the employer, the dates worked 
and the hours of the shift. The claimant was asked also 
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to list the courses he had taken since the age of sixteen, 
to show the dates of each course and the hours of 
attendance, and to supply the names and addresses of 
employers and the approximate date he applied for work 
for each since September 1967. 


The claimant promptly supplied a list of the places he 
had worked full time after school since the age of 16. 
But he could not remember the exact times of the shifts. 
he worked. And he was vague about the places where 
he had worked since September 1967. 


The Canada Manpower Centre notified the unemploy- — 
ment insurance office that when the claimant filed his — 
original application for employment on February 2, 
1968, he told them that he had been looking for work 
on his own for quite some time, and that he was inter- 
viewed on three successive occasions, approximately a 
month apart. Telephone inquiries could possibly have 
been made by the claimant, the Centre reported, but 
the dates would not necessarily have been recorded on 
his card. The claimant had been referred to hotel em- 
ployment as a bellboy, but he had not been hired, as 
the management had already selected someone else. 


The Centre stated further that the claimant had had 
a good employment history and a suitable occupation 
for evening work, that he had stated on his application 
form that he was available for full-time work between 
4 p.m. and 12 a.m., and that the fact that he was attend- 
ing school full time would not have deterred the Centre 
from referring him to employment. 


The board of referees again heard the case in the pres- 
ence of the claimant, and after a lengthy discussion with 
him, came to the unanimous conclusion that no change 
in the earlier decision was warranted. The claimant told 
the board that he had completed his school term and 
that he was available for any regular full-time employ- 
ment. The board then unanimously ended the indefinite 
disqualification that had been imposed on the claimant 
since December 3, 1967, and granted him leave to ap- 
peal to the umpire. 


In his summary, the umpire pointed out that two boards 
had reached the unanimous conclusion that the bellboy 
had not produced strong enough evidence to show that 
he was really looking for work during the period for 
which he sought benefit. “The claimant,” he said, “has 
produced no further evidence to me, and I do not feel 
I should override the decisions of the boards, which had 
the benefit of seeing the claimant and of lengthy discus- 
sion with him. Consequently I must dismiss the appeal.” 
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General topics 


Employment review, Oct. 


Employment declined 19,000 to 7,828,000 between Sep- 
tember and October, but the labour force, at 8,142,000, 
showed an increase of 16,000. Unemployment increased 
more than seasonally, rising by 35,000 to 314,000; sea- 
sonally adjusted, the unemployment rate in October was 
5.3 per cent. Compared with a year ago, the labour force 
increased by 147,000, or 1.8 per cent; unemployment 
tose by 121,000 or 1.6 per cent, and there were 26,000 
more unemployed persons. 


Between September and October, the largest employ- 
ment gains in non-farm industries were: community, 
business and personal service, 34,000; and trade, 20,000. 
Employment in construction declined by 26,000, and 
there was a decrease of 17,000 in the number of persons 
employed in transportation, communication and other 
utilities. The seasonal decline in farm employment, 
33,000, more than offset the small increase in non-farm 
employment. 


Compared with a year earlier, farm employment de- 
clined by 29,000. Employment in community, business 
and personal service advanced by 76,000. Smaller annu- 
al increases took place in: manufacturing 60,000; 
finance, insurance, and real estate, 38,000; and trans- 
portation, communication and other utilities, 20,000. 
There were decreases in public administration, 20,000, 
and construction, 15,000. 


Regionally, the largest relative annual increase took 
place in British Columbia, 6.9 per cent. This compared 
with gains of 1.5 per cent in Ontario and the Atlantic 
region, and 1.3 per cent in Quebec. Employment in the 
Prairie region showed little change. 
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Unemployment, at 314,000, was 35,000 higher than in 
September and 26,000 higher than a year ago. The largest 
regional increases were in Quebec, 11,000 and the 
Prairies, 10,000. In Quebec, unemployment was 22,000 
higher than last year. 


Of the total unemployed in October, 114,000, or 36 per 
cent, had been unemployed for less than one month, 
36 per cent for one to three months, and 28 per cent 
for four months or more. Unemployment in October 
represented 3.9 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 3.6 per cent in October, and 3.3 per cent in October 
1967. 


U.S. employment review 


Unemployment declined slightly to 3.9 per cent in Oc- 
tober from a high of 4 per cent in September. There 
was an estimated total of 2,839,000 persons out of work 
in October. The number of persons out of work for 15 
weeks or longer remained at 329,000, little changed from 
September or October a year ago. The growth of jobs 
has averaged 93,000 a month since June, compared with 
234.000 a month from October 1968 to June 1969. Since 
June, manufacturing employment has shown no growth 
at all, though jobs in factories account for only a quarter 
of the total. 
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Wage schedules—September 


During September, the Department of Labour prepared 
283 wage schedules for inclusion in contracts proposed 
to be undertaken by departments of the federal Gov- 
ernment and its Crown corporations in various areas of 
Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition, and certain services. 


In the same period, 254 contracts in these categories 
were awarded. In addition, 279 contracts containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence Construc- 
tion (1951) Limited, and the Departments of Fisheries 
and Forestry, Post Office, Public Works, Supply and 
Services, and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract 
is available on request to trade unions concerned or to 
others who have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in September for the manufacture 
of supplies and equipment were: 


ECS S SESS HE SS ETE BET SES SETS RET eR 


No. of Aggregate 

Department Contracts Amount 
Defence Construction 

(1951) Limited | $ 78,000.00 

Post Office 18 $345,795.70 

Supply & Services 74 $827,168.00 


DSR SSSA SRE STE TN meee 


During September, the sum of $2,343.25 was collected 
from four contractors for wage arrears owing their em- 
ployees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other 
conditions of employment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 18 workers concerned. 


Unemployment insurance fund 


During September, 1969, 31,835 investigations were 
completed across Canada. Of these, 16,472 were on-pre- 
mises investigations, 2,684 were selective investigations 
and 18 were random sample investigations of claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The remain- 
ing 426 formal investigations and 12,235 post audit 
investigations were in connection with claimants su- 
spected of making false statements to obtain benefits. 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants making 
false statements or misrepresentations numbered 3,253. 
Prosecutions were commenced in 155 cases, 154 against 
claimants and one against an employer. This does not 
include employer prosecutions commenced by the Rev- 
enue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
in September totalled $54,322,861.31 compared with 
$52,517,666.11 in August and $52,618,682.60 in Sep- 
tember 1968. Benefits paid in September totalled 
$24,008, 143.13 compared with $27,745,071.74 in August 
and $20,760,907.69 in September 1968. The balance in 
the Fund on September 30, 1969 was $468, 864,25 1.08 
compared with $438,549,532.90 at the end of August 
and $341,490,192.56 on September 30, 1968. 


The ILO in Canada 


One of the observers at the National Tripartite Confer- 
ence in Ottawa was Jean de Givry of France. Mr. de 
Givry, who is Chief of the Social Institutions Develop- 
ment Department of the International Labour Orga- 
nization, recently reminisced about his stay in Montreal 
in 1946 at the temporary wartime headquarters of the 
ILO. He found his five-month stay enjoyable, but too 
short—and on his return to Geneva, he was saddled with 
70 suitcases. 


They weren’t full of food for friends in Europe who 
were still under restrictions. They were full of “docu- 
ments that had been entrusted to me for the session 
of the Governing Body. More than 20 years later, I 
can still picture myself on the docks of New York and 
Cherbourg, counting and recounting my 70 suitcases,” 
said Mr. de Givry. 
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Another official who spent some time at the wartime 
headquarters in Montreal was the ILO’s Legal Adviser, 
Francis Wolf. Mr. Wolf fondly remembers the bitterly 
cold winters and the scorching summers in Montreal, 
and trips in both seasons through the Laurentians. It 
was in Montreal in 1941, that the first edition of the 
International Labour Code was published, and where 
the Philadelphia Conference of 1944 was organized, Mr. 
Wolf says. 


As Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, President of the 
ILO Governing Body at that time, said later: “It was 
from Montreal that the ILO kept on sending to the 
peoples throughout the world its message of faith and 
hope in the future.” 


January credits 


Readers of the following regular features will find it 
interesting to note that: 


Wheel chair Workers, p. 50, was submitted by the 
Manpower Utilization Branch of the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration. 


Unemployment Insurance Report, p. 54, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
‘of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
employment register is placed in the active file at the 
local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total number of 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Labour Legislation in 1968-69, Part 2 and 3, p. 38, 
was prepared by the Legislation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Certification Before the CLRB, p. 56, originates with 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the Administrative agency. 
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Conciliation Before the Minister of Labour, p. 58, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour, and the Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Branch of the Department. 


Part-time employment for older workers, p. 35, was 
submitted by the Section on Older Workers, Manpower 
Utilization Branch of the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 26, 29, 37, 41, 43, 49. Murray 
MacGowan: p. 2, 4, 30, 31.032., 33; 34,695 Murray 
Mosher—Photo Features: p. 3, 5, 9, 15. LOSES. cau, 
21. Public Archives: p. 13. Vancouver Province: p. 28. 
CNR: p. 64, 66. 


From the women’s bureau 


Labour force components 


Through women in labour 
Life keeps on its course; 
But mothers don’t count 

In the labour force! 


Public service fringe benefit 
Maternity leave 
Is a right, so they say; 


But only the men 
Get that right with full pay! 
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Eight disputes were dealt with by the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration in Montreal on September 9, 1969. 
Grievances were dismissed in six cases, and two others 
were allowed. 


Case No. 165. Dispute between Canadian National 
Railways and the Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees over a claim that the company declined to 
pay the difference between Straight time and time and 
one half. 


A labourer was temporarily assigned to the position of 
issuer, and he worked the position for 12 days with four 
restdays. Then he resumed his regular position. He was 
paid for the work at the Straight-time rate for an issuer, 
but the union asked that he be paid the difference 
between straight time and time and one half for time 
worked on two days and straight time for one day that 
was a restday under the new assignment. 


The labourer’s normal restdays were Saturday and Sun- 
day, but as an issuer, his restdays were to be Sunday 
and Monday. And he claimed payment at overtime rates 
for the first Saturday he worked as an issuer, because 
it was his restday under his old schedule. The arbitrator 
agreed that the labourer should be paid the difference 
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between the straight time and time and one half at the 
issuer’s rate for that day, but found no justification for 
the other claims, as the labourer had been assigned to 
a new schedule and had different restdays. 


Case No. 166. Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and the Brotherhood of Railway, Air- 
line and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, 
and Station Employees over claims by mileage-rated 
drivers. 


Two drivers were assigned to a trip with a return dis- 
tance of 360 miles. On one trip, because of weather 
conditions, they had to travel an extra 104 miles to pick 
up their return loads. Their normal return time was at 
6 a.m., but on this day they returned at 6.30 p.m. having 
taken an eight-hour rest period. On their return, they 
were told by the company that they could not cover 
their regular route that night because they had not had 
the minimum eight-hour rest period between assign- 
ments, as required under company regulations. The 
union contended that employees should be given 48 
hours notice of layoff, as stated by an article in the 
collective agreement. 


But the arbitrator said that this article did not apply 
in this case, as there was no staff reduction. He found 
that the company rule for a rest period was a reasonable 
one, and he dismissed the grievance. 
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Case No. 167. Dispute between Canadian National 
Railways and the United Transportation Union over 
payment claims by two brakemen. 


A train crew that was bulletined to operate from Sarnia 
to Fort Erie, with Sarnia as the designated home termi- 
nal, was operated from Sarnia to Niagara Falls through 
Fort Erie. Two brakemen assigned to the spare board 
at Fort Erie submitted claims for loss of earnings in 
the amount of 100 straight-time miles, and 75 overtime 
‘miles on the grounds that the company violated an 
article of the collective agreement. 


The union contended that the train completed its as- 
signment when it reached Fort Erie, and that the grie- 
vors were entitled to be called for the run to Niagara 
Falls, because this constituted an extra train. But the 
arbitrator said that the train did not become an extra 
train after leaving Fort Erie. There were temporary 
changes, he said, but there was no violation of the 
agreement and no necessity to use the spare board at 
Fort Erie. He dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 168. Dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the United Transportation Union over disci- 
pline assessed to a conductor and a brakeman. 


Two trains collided, an investigation was held, and a 
conductor and a brakeman were suspended for six 
months. The union asked that discipline be removed 
and that the employees be compensated on the grounds 
that discipline was too severe, and that the company 
had violated an article in the agreement reading “dect- 
sion will be rendered within 15 days from the date 
investigation is held.” 


The men were suspended because, during the investiga- 
tion, the company found that there was a failure to 
communicate between yards as outlined in railway in- 
structions. The men did not comply with the instructions. 
Because of injuries, two employees were not able to give 
statements until almost seven weeks after the accident. 
This meant that notice of discipline was given to the 
men two months after the accident. And because some 
evidence was not available, the inquiry was not com- 
pleted until nearly two months after the accident. The 
arbitrator concluded that there was no violation of the 
article, because some evidence simply was “not available 
at the time when the employee himself was questioned.” 
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On the second point, the arbitrator said that the con- 
ductor must bear prime responsibility. He said that the 
six-month suspension for the conductor was severe, but 
he dismissed the conductor’s grievance. In the case of 
the brakeman, he contended that “no more than a 
three-months suspension would have been proper.” He 
asked that the brakeman be compensated accordingly. 


Case No. 169. Dispute between Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport, and General Workers over the discharging 
of an employee. 


A fireman on a ship was told to report for duty on 
August 1, 1967. He didn’t report, and on August 29, 
he was assessed 20 demerit marks. He did not report 
on September 1, and on September 21 he was instructed 
to report. He failed again to report, and the company 
showed him as resigned without notice, in accordance 
with an article in the agreement. The union said that 
this article did not apply. 


The article states that employees who “fail to report 
for duty at the time and place ordered without just 
reason will be considered as having resigned without 
notice.” The arbitrator found that the fireman had failed 
to report for three tours of duty and gave no reason 
for his failure to report. He dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 170. Dispute between Canadian National 
Railways and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
over holiday pay to be paid in addition to the monthly 
guarantee. 


During November and December, 1967, an engineer 
was on an assigned run that produced less in earnings 
than 3,000 miles a month as provided in the collective 
agreement. The assignment did not operate on Remem- 
brance Day or Christmas Day. In the two months, the 
engineer’s earnings were less than the amount payable 
for 3,000 miles, the amount of his monthly guarantee. 
In calculating his earnings, the company included the 
amount allowed for the two holidays. 


But the engineer submitted claims for 204 and 128 miles 
for holiday pay over and above his monthly guarantee. 
The company declined these claims. The union argued 
that the engineer would lose the benefit of the holiday 
pay unless he received both it and the guarantee. But 
the arbitrator said that the intent of a guarantee Is to 
ensure that an employee will not be paid less than the 
equivalent of 3,000 miles. So, in calculating earnings, and 
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to bring an employee up to that level of earnings, i 
is necessary to total miles run and other payments ir 
lieu of earnings. This had been done, the arbitrator said 
so he dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 171. An ex parte dispute between the Cana. 
dian Pacific Railway Company and the United Trans. 
portation Union over the interpretation and applicatior 
of an article in the collective agreement. 


A steward was out of service for 17 days. A reduction 
of only 40 hours was made in the 520-hour, straight-time 
averaging period used as a basis for overtime calcula- 
tions with respect to the 13-week averaging period. The 
union contended that there should have been a reduc- 
tion of 80 hours. The article in the agreement specified 
that the 520 hours are to be reduced by 40 hours for 
each calendar week that an employee is out of service. 


In this case, part of the 17 days out of service was in 
one 13-week averaging period and the rest was in the 
following averaging period. And each averaging period 
is considered a distinct period of time. The arbitrator 
found that, during the steward’s time off, including 
layovers, there was only one calendar week. In Case 
No. 172, the arbitrator defined a calendar week as “a 
seven-day period commencing on a Sunday.” Therefore, 
the steward was entitled to a deduction of only 40 hours. 
The grievance was dismissed. 


Case No. 172. An ex parte dispute between the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company and the United Trans- 
portation Union over not reducing the straight-time aver- 
aging period of an employee who was out of service. 


A waiter was out of service for eight days and then 
nine days during a two-month period. His 520-hour, 


Straight-time averaging period was not reduced. And 
he wanted a deduction of 40 hours. 


The arbitrator found that the waiter was not out of 
service for a calendar week (see Case No. 171) on either 
occasion, and he said that an article in the collective 
agreement clearly specifies a calendar week. Because 
the evidence did not show that the waiter was off service 
for a calendar week, he dismissed the grievance. 
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The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
university or public) or directly if there is no local 
library. Please indicate the publication number and the 
month listed when requesting loans. 


List No. 250 
Automation 


BH No. 1—National Industrial Conference Board. Com- 
puter support for marketing; progress report, a survey 
by Earl L. Bailey. New York, 1969. 34 p. 


No. 2—New York (State). Department of Labor. 
Division of Research and Statistics. Manpower impacts 
of electronic data processing. [New York] State of New 
York, Dept. of Labor [1968] 117 p. 


H No. 3—New York (State). Department of Labor. 
Division of Research and Statistics. Manpower impacts 
of industrial technology. [New York] State of New York, 
Dept. of Labor [1969] 96 p. 


H No. 4—Rose, John. Automation: its anatomy and 
physiology. Edinburgh, London, Oliver & Boyd, 1967. 
vii, 144 p. 


@ No. 5—Rose, John. Automation: its uses and conse- 
quences. Edinburgh, London, Oliver & Boyd, 1967. vu, 
123 p. 
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Business 


H No. 6—National Industrial Conference Board. Or- 
ganizing and managing the corporate financial function, 
by Edwin P. Harkins. New York, c1969. 56 p. Its Studies 
in business policy, no. 129. “... Describes and catalogs 
the functions of headquarters financial management in 
business today and examines the division of these func- 
tions among various corporate executives.” Includes a 
description of the organization of financial management 
departments in some companies and the relationship 
of these departments to other company departments. 


@ No. 7—National Industrial Conference Board. Ca- 
nadian Office. Investment outlook in Canada; [report 
of an] Economic Forum held by the Conference Board 
in Toronto on April 15, 1969. Montreal, 1969. [125] p. 


Conferences 


@ No. 8—Constitutional Conference, Ottawa, 1969. 
Proceedings, second meeting, Ottawa, February 10-12, 
1969. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1969. vi, 405 p. Rt. Hon. 
Pierre E. Trudeau, chairman. English and French, the 
latter inverted with separate t.p. 


@ No. 9—International Labour Conference. 52nd, 
Geneva, 1968. Record of Proceedings. Geneva, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 1969. 740 p. 
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Economics 


@ No. 10—Fromm, Gary. Policy simulations with an 
econometric model [by] Gary Fromm [and] Paul Taub- 
man. Washington, Brookings Institution [1968] xiv, 179 


p. 


@ No. 11—Samuelson, Paul Anthony. Economics: an 
introductory analysis [by] Paul A. Samuelson [and] 
Anthony Scott. 2nd Canadian ed. Toronto, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Co. of Canada [1968] 945 p. 


Employees — Training 


HM No. 12—Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. The discovery method: an interna- 
tional experiment in retraining [by] R. M. Belbin. Paris, 
1969. 85 p. Its Employment of older workers, 6. 


@ No. 13—Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. Measures of adjustment of rural 
manpower to industrial work and urban areas. Paris, 
1968. 111 p. Its Labour mobility [series] 8. 


@ No. 14—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Major 
collective bargaining agreements: training and retrain- 
ing provisions. Washington, GPO, 1969, 39 p. Its Bulle- 
tin no. 1425-7. 


International Labour Organization 


@ No. 15—Morse, David A. The origin and evolution 
of the ILO and its role in the-world community. Ithaca, 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, 1969, 125 p. Frank W. Pierce 
memorial lectures, October 1968. Contents: Origins and 
historical development of the ILO: 1919-1948. Response 
to the needs of a rapidly changing world: 1948-1968. 
The role of the ILO in the world community. 


@ No. 16—United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. A tribute by Unesco to the Inter- 
national Labour Organization on its fiftieth anniversary. 
Paris, 1969. 65 p. 
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Labouring classes 


H No. 17—US. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Digest of 
100 selected pension plans under collective bargaining. 
Spring 1968. Washington, GPO, 1969. 87 p. 


@ No. 18—Beever, R. Colin. Trade unions and free. 
labour movement in the EEC. London, Chatham House; 
PEP, 1969. 50 p. Chatham House/P.E.P. European. 
series, no. 10. : 


H No. 19—Levine, Louis. The Public Employment 
Service in social and economic policy; deliberations of 
a Working Party. Paris, OECD, 1969. 59 p. “This report 

. was prepared by Louis Levine ... on the basis of 
the proceedings of a Working Party [on Public Employ-_ 
ment Services] convened from 31st May to 2nd June, — 
ISG H ee 


Management 


@ No. 20—Likert, Rensis. The human organization; 
its management and value. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
IDG) eS 50) 


Women 


@ No. 21—Seminar on the Civic and Political Educa- © 
tion of Women, Accra, 1968. Seminar on the Civic and 
Political Education of Women. New York, United Na- 
tions, 1969. iii, 47 p. “Organized by the United Nations, 
Division of Human Rights, in co-operation with the 
Government of Ghana.” 


Miscellaneous 
@ No. 22—Cullen, Donald Eugene. National emer- 
gency strikes. Ithaca, New York State School of Indus- 


trial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1968. 134 
p. ILR Paperback no. 7. 
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@ No. 23—Kahn, Herman. The year 2000; a frame- 
work for speculation on the next thirty-three years, by 
Herman Kahn and Anthony J. Wiener, with contribu- 
tions from other staff members of the Hudson Institute. 
Introd. by Daniel Bell. New York, Macmillan [1967] 
xxvill, 431 p. 


HM No. 24—Kingston, Ont. Queen’s University. School 
of Business. The Commerceman, 1969. Trends in inter- 
national marketing. [Kingston] 1969. 60 p. “In this edi- 
tion ... international marketing is examined from the 
viewpoint of a Canadian firm planning to enter the 
world market. Articles on organization, management, 
facilitating institutions, policy formulation, and oppor- 
tunities abroad are presented.” 


H No. 25—Lipset, Seymour Martin. American student 
activism in comparative perspective. Washington, U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, Manpower, Administration, 1969. 43 
p. Seminar on Manpower Policy and Program. Proceed- 
ings. “Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Wa- 
shington, D.C., May 16, 1968.” The author, professor 
of government and social relations at Harvard Universi- 
ty, discusses the factors causing student activism and 
some of the reactions to it. Dr. Lipset makes this com- 
ment: “ ... Universities cannot use force [with student 
activists] because if they use force to settle an internal 
situation, they have lost the argument ... If we resort 
to the authoritarian weapons of force or expulsion, we 
are doing exactly what our antidemocratic opponents 
want us to do...” 


@ No. 26—Ontario Economic Council. Government 
reform in Ontario; a report. Toronto, 1969. 44 p. An 
examination of the problems facing municipal govern- 
ments in Ontario. 


@ No. 27—Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. Low income groups and methods of 
dealing with their problems; papers for a trade union 
seminar; report. [Paris] 1966. 286 p. Title taken from 
cover. Original title, “Supplement to the report,” 
amended to read “Report” on Library’s copy. 
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Statistics Section 


© . Percentage Change 
Labour Statistics Pict 
Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 


| 


(in thousands) 


TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 


WW ERICHOCO.UCTOUCE | 8, L960c.i ae tS i ea ee ae 8,142 + 0.2 + 1.8 
SMV Eats 1d oe 1) 1 Se RUE ONL eS ae Me Ry Ba 7,828 — EOF? + 1.6 
te NOTES ar a nL a peer heres AV DU DNOAY ev 548 — ur — 54 
NOU AgaeUlibe: ake tl ee ee 7,280 a. Oe) pole 
Ane SO Le rs aiid Rie aii m che 6,753 + 0.1 + 1.7 
pute rk. SOMOULS OF MOTE..,.,..81 ee ee 3,845 — 40.0 — 1.7 
Pirwork less tiais>. NOUS... se Oe 3,647 +224.2 + 3.9 
Employedbut notiat work./.(ials pale ee er 336 + 6.3 + 17.9 
Bee ONO CMe Reads ty anh ey Ae 314 + 12.5 + 9.0 
PULL STLUIO meee counter ec eck. Alcan 34 + 6.2 — 
QUEDEC tea nore earl) PSP A gE. 135 + 8.9 + 19.5 
ETS O Reeds ts Sen NE OF AT ime id 73 + 7.4 —' 2.7 
PPOREEG epee ipiarsic yA ee 8S E les oha tsetse Alek Mery, Mpls s, 32 + 45.5 + 33.3 
SV URRILL OTT ALE hat 1 oo anne? ne VL ig ata 40 + 212 — 44.8 
Wathour work and seeking workc.......0.\2 een meet 298 + 12.5 + 8.4 
On temporary layoff up to 30 AY Stolze. PA er 16 + 14.3 + 23.1 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT CGE 100) etre n) stees, September 130.4 — 0.2 + 2.9 
Manufacturing employment AGGL = 100). 5 Caneel Ue eg September 126.7 — 0.4 + 0.7 
PhtMIGRACHIO Ne the! te Eee Ber acb see ee Ee 12 er a 1st 6 mos. Pet — — 16.7 
peste tO MC ADOULTOrce it Mat i: ley ee Ist 6 mos. 37.954 a — 15.5 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS . 
PUT IK COBNCMOCIOUESY lee RTS aime oso pie Sanya October 112 + 16.7 + 23.1 
iO. aware rarnvOlved. rg) Ae een nh, cs October 73,930 + 20.2 +268.8 
pera Manea ye ce ei ce Ar oe Cena October 1,112,570 = 13 +254.3 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries Gndvcomp,) cee. wee September 119.95 + 0.7 + 6.6 
Average hourly earnings (OE) RN CP i ugg ee September $2.82 + 1.4 + 7.6 
Average hours worked ELBE 2) 08 Gy een ak MIN ER September 40.6 + 1.0 — 1.0 
Average weekly wages EU OA Coie ia eh ram a i September $114.53 + 2.6 + 6.6 
Consumer price index (1961 = LOO oe SN.) Dee ede, October 126.8 + 0.16 + 4.45 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1I96L =100)+.. . August 118.4 + 1.2 + 2.0 
Total labour income (Millions ot dollars), wi ee, September $3,442 + 0.7 + 11.4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Total (average 1961 sad ALU Raa Seek ner ne Ea a ni September 165.2 + 0.4 + 2.8 
Manufacturing............. Sa eee andes MA Me cine <u iat vie September 165.9 — 0.4 + 3.6 
Durables.s.:... Nee cetera etocsnetuteainas Mime S coe hed el Pe September 202 — 0.1 + 5.8 
aie OCG eek fv a, oo) September 182.6 — 0.7 + 1.4 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION? 
ere ee ee ee September 13,944 — 14.1 + 20.2 
So DS i EAU SAIES OR Ney ieLl ec, A aC September 15,098 + 27.0 + 26.5 
pee OURUCHION YS A: ee eRe a September 119,683 a 4 = ip Pa Bes) 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 

tT Preliminary 

t Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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AA to A-3 — Labour Force 

B-1 — Labour Income 

C-1 to C-7 — Employment, Hours and Earnings 
E-1 to E-4 — Unemployment Insurance 

F-1 and F-2 — Prices 


G-1 to G-4 — Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended October 18, 1969 


Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies B.C. 


a 


(in thousands) 


ears Ft PLL ael URE), 20358, aitt, des eee kk 8,142 659 2,290 3,002 1,342 849 
(OR Scan et oe Sa re 5,510 450 MoT 2,000 919 570 
RRM 5 secre uicah cea: vet skoan <oveshe env yeoe’ 2.632 209 719 1,002 423 279 
PN NT Mie cbs song csdg sah gvandons Wagesrchiinpiesnees 774 70 219 244 150 91 
Nea IAT cobs g och Sus aneetnnarenosiinesnbtoves Sanikaptsnveonss 1,219 125 387 405 187 115 
RERUN Fear aces sckcnsnanntrgushenutuas neynvntsonardneieesansys 3,507 245 1,008 | ee 534 369 
PRN PR ice aa ith cess pustaek Eatin inven nak en esse edibexp be vad 2,432 203 622 924 429 254 
eet ARN NEE i ests ace es casas sp vers nd coves scecey cans exces 210 16 54 718 42 20 

MRD EEN Re hice sa s,s cbt ny aca pat AT Rao hnn on tsawae’ 7,828 625 yaad ois) 2,929 1,310 809 
RS 6 Stele, ang ER ES nis > PORE fh on eRe: D292 425 1,473 1,954 899 541 
FN oa ee tan fis ttre tenis Scope cut ets Sebkahs panne 2536 200 682 975 411 268 
eater 1) a nen er cern neue cee 548 al 109 134 250 24 
Pa PERS MRE BS TA IRIE O55 ctasvass csvanver ysl ox svassnsadncaeeeatstanvnnan tenes 7,280 594 2,046 2,795 1,060 785 
aaa ee Ast OM GNI AILS L858 222.1, Tanks asuvarvvcnctnrvevitrengends enon! 6,753 546 1,881 2,619 980 727 
PE Se AINSI AES EP EU, PC PS ERR Soe SOE 4,437 366 1,265 1,702 625 479 
RONNIE MOR LE ae ok ie Oey vats igtitansndannnbi® 2,316 180 616 917 355 248 

ND Day gh cd Real SR RRR op Ale 5 gi Ne eae 314 34 135 73 32 40 
OES TOE ERNRE AA a ROR o£ SME RDS EOF TORR a 218 25 98 46 20 29 
PEP AND ah re ad cas ratacbvehanes 96 ° a7 27 12 11 

PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE ..................05. 6,606 710 1,937 2,271 1,046 642 
ON Ce ae La RE ERE TORRE hoe TCT 1,799 228 514 602 284 171 
OE DEES EEE |. RO OE 4,807 482 1,423 1,669 762 471 


—— ss 


*Less than 10,000. SourcE: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended October 18, 1969 


Total 


20-64 Years 
a I eS ee 


14-19 65 Years 
Years Men Women and Over 
All — See All 
Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


SSS 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


PRETO nO NE RS iets aca oer en 5 14,748 
ee ee ORG Eee ee cule kat 8,142 

Atel (54 DR Oe eee SSeS 7,828 

MOTIE TI POVE Ge en ee Sait ve ke 314 
NOT IN LABOUR FORCE... 0... 6,606 
PARTICIPATION RATEt 

BOIS OC OUCH ES 5. cosedecc. cs ee See 

1969—-September 20 ie.c.cecsisccsseros. 5d. 2 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE? 

1769 Oercper Male. a) ela 59 

1ICS = SEDLEM VEL 20% te eee 3.4 


* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, 
{ The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years o 


ft The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
** Less than 10,000 unemployed. 
SourcE: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


(in thousands) 


2,443 4,189 1,161 4,282 1,126 1,547 
774 209 926 1,463 770 210 
702 3,902 855 1,427 740 202 

1 of ae 36 30 *5 
1,669 190 235 2,819 356 1,339 
See 9535 OES 34.2 68.4 13.6 
3137 95.6 79.8 34.0 67.9 13.9 
hie) 2.4 77. 25 529 ade 
8.3 Pah 6.6 21 We = 


Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
f age and over. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended October 18, 1969 


Oct. Sept. Oct. 


1969 1969 1968 


(in thousands) 


TOTAL UNEMPLOYED 


On temporary layoff up to 30 days 


Without work and seeking work..... 


Seeking: 
Pulbiime works. es oS 


72 


cancaRaandy (Lea «osanearieadageayceeasds eae ee ee ee ee 314 279 288 
Be Candace stivp Ue ie fvsan cn cea pentl xcc tart’ a ee ee 16 14 13 
Bere coge> briecwidees Grate Abe eslen Jac ee 298 265 215 
napa ea Uhe Tce nancot gio eG ueye tee tat ee 215 249 256 
RRR Baebes ovencnne od Oamee hu a, 2eet cat NEL) VR Re 23 16 19 
Porshedigs s-s-Us ct chose spasms cnesage eect eee ate 98 88 95 
Soi ONG eag rir S 07 an Son coh oBsb ir o3i.2 yas) stg ee oe ee 112 100 96 
Pate ratsr Sa sko-rants ssecadess jun vatees ae nee ee eae 42 30 39 
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B—Labour Income 


Table B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Monthly Totals 


da ica eae ds EE i a eee seen ee ar RES TT Te 


Trans- Finance, 
portation Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing cation** Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income ff 


———— ———  _._._._._._......_ rrrrrr 


(millions of dollars) 


EY TT BRR eRe aE 737 8,090 21) 410 2,448 486 a,122 9,056 1,536 29,661 
oy Sg a) eee 813 8,580 2,815 431 2,546 562 rhe 3 | 10,198 1,648 32,385 
lg Oe aaa et ee 878 9,144 3,024 424 2,598 635 9,972 11,461 1,818 35,230 
5968—Septemberv................ 73.6 799.8 266.1 41.7 Lael 54.5 422.8 982.7 165.8 3,089.5 
PT es casekeciaace: 74.5 799.1 264.6 40.8 243.2 54.2 430.4 987.9 sT:7 S077 
November..............-- 75.2 799.9 265.9 39.6 233.9 54,2 446.8 1,011.0 149.6 3,095.2 
December................ 74.6 785.4 261.9 29.6 188.4 54.2 459.4 1,003.3 153.1" 3,026.8 
BD —— ATIVELY .<..ncpo0-snsseeoe2 76.2 790.3 271.4 24.1 186.8 53.8 439.6 1,004.5 146.2 3,007.0 
BCDTHALY ».cssincssvernsecs Vdd 803.2 259.9 27.4 200.8 51.1 440.3 1,028.4 167.5 3,070.1 
Cy: | he ee 78.4 815.9 261.6 31.0 198.8 53.2 447.6 1,033.6 167.7 3,103.6 
7 Nin 1 Le ae aes donee 715.6 819.6 265.7 28.9 2131 55.8 454.5 1,047.6 169.201 A 1487 
AG ct ES actin. TAY 841.0 271.3 38.1 229.0 oe be? 465.1 1,088.2 169.3 3,257.6 
FG Oh Bik cs..- 75.8 859.3 280.8 43.6 241.3 58.7 ATT Ss 1,106.0 188.6 °3)359.6 
UAC A gue te a0: Ae 74.1 850.0 287.3 47.0 262.0 59.2 469.0 1.142.1 182.5 3,407.4 
AVeoRt Te eS sts: 72:2 846.6 294.2 46.7 276.1 60.7 468.0 isi L792: Teas 
Septemberf.............. 71.8 863.9 292.8 ATi7 279.3 59.0 479.2 1,142.1 174.6 3,441.5 
Seasonally Adjusted 
SRG i ot 137 8,090 21004 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
DUDES Teter 1 ORE ocscacesasasiesssakess 813 8,581 2.B1> 431 2,546 562 A S27 10,198 1,648 32,385 
Bo) ae eee 878 9,144 3,024 424 2,598 635 4,973 11,461 1,819 35,230 
1968—September................ 74.1 782.5 258.4 34.6 222.4 53:5 A222 972.5 156.9 3,000.4 
PEIN cin 75.1 785.5 261.1 34.7 216.1 53.8 427.3 980.0 157.8 3,014.6 
November.............--- 75.2 Ta2e 267 iz 323 224.5 53.9 435;3 1,010.4 160.8 3,078.1 
December................ 74.8 801.1 274.0 33.0 219.8 54.6 443.8 1,010.6 161.9 3,096.6 
Re  FTUIATY oon. ces oss 0eeeaes 76.5 809.6 PO Pe 28.3 219.2 54.7 448.6 1.:026:7 161.6* 3,120.9 
February...........---.--- 01 | 817.9 268.8 30.4 236.0 52.0 a52:t 1,047.8 164.5* 3,169.8 
SPU) Been eee 78.1 826.7 273.6 39.2 228.5 54.9 457.6 1,048.7 165.8* 3,196.4 
1 Te | La elation 78.4 827.2 271.4 41.1 233.4 57.0 459.0 1,057.9 167:1* 3,216.4 
aE aes 74.9 838.1 271.8 41.0 226.9 S77 465.6 1,090.8 170.2* 3,260.0 
Oo a ae 1337 844.9 275.9 40.2 225.4 58.1 470.9 1,089.2 175.5 Seehee 
1 ee 72.9 847.9 277.6 Al<2 23a.) 57.8 468.5 1,134.3 174.3 °3:330.1 
PU 8 eee a TYA 839.8 285.1 40.1 240.9 58.9 470.4 131303 174:1 3,334.6 
September f.............. 73.2 845.3 284.3 39.8 244.8 58.0 478.7 1,126.0 174.8 3,347.2 


ss re 


* Revised + Preliminary + Advance 
** Includes post office wages and salaries 
remaining columns of this table, which do not show 


++ Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 


labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 


Norte: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
SouRCE: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at July 1969, 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,813,199. Table C-3 gives estimates of total em- 
ployment, by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more persons 
and from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also 
available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


Table C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Year and Month Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 
ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
Se SS 
$ $ 
AVERAGE 
AOC So Oy. ues OM to | hot re hos LUNN S 108.2 110.6 86.51 131 110.9 90.42 
Ee one vor ae Se Le SS a Re ne Ae 114.3 116.3 91.01 £6732 116.2 94.78 
DIGG Teper Le eee ee et 120.7 3it 96.30 $235 1228 100.13 
IO ee et AO ek ee So ae 122.6 131.4 102.79 25,2 130.6 106.53 
UIOM ree ee Nee Oe UO 122.7 140.4 109.88 122.1 140.3 114.42 
decd hoy SA S07 Ae eae po 124.6 140.5 109.96 123.3 140.1 114.23 
UA hiss ehh t BUaee Nir a ee 124.0 140.6 109.97 121.9 138.8 113.20 
PUBS Wee MMe te wy ee aa 126.9 141.8 110.95 1253 140.4 114.48 
SISTELE SITE aves ie Oley i Mea 3 2 ee en LE Be 126.7 143.8 E252 125.8 143.6 117.08 
CTODOE reine er Cain el, ec) a, alg eee, 126.0 144.3 112.90 124.6 144.8 118.08 
POVERIOCE Cure aAr et oeergis gr a 2557) 144.9 113.37 124.0 145.5 118.70 
BPGUCINDCL GS Men Ow i mensg | nape ee 122.7 140.5 109.94 121.4 140.9 114.92 
BO eae ALV cer is tum AnD. ne i ae 121.4 145.8 114.04 121.8 146.5 119.47 
EOL YE Re tee ye! 2 i te 121.9 147.4 115.30 122.5 148.1 120.80 
CHS POR RR Le APM eet 122.6 148.4 116.11 123.2 149.3 PA lee 8. 
ETI Set SINS 3 ES OG) ea J 123.4 148.8 116.43 123.6 149.4 121.84 
EA aoe | 208 AC a rr ae an 127.0 149.9 MzZ26 126.2 150.3 122.58 
UNI Gi Oe Oe rr 130.2 150.3 117.61 128.9 150.4 122.63 
aA) OM a 2 yr eee 128.7 151.5 118.56 E25 149.9 122225 
* Revised. } Preliminary. 


t Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service), 
Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


7 
; 
Areas 


Employment Index 
Numbers* 


July 
1969 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


June July July June 
1969 1968 1969 1969 


Lene 


REGION AND PROVINCE 

MMPIANTIC REGION. .............0.-cccseserssonesessneretscscssessonsevennsereneosees 
RAPER SENT AURISA ous pis cx ccansivaseveswiidindtoveviends parvovovasowess Nae ete 
ERT: RLATNCL i cv vcusvvunairrt uso divanaydatiencnnsvaitat tors 
hs 1), ec eo | A Ve oS» ey Cc 
RM TERT ERINIIT IG Ae ta tec vichodsieda bce devesvcesidcebivirvanssvectiveesed 


NM LERSTERIEN ck cobs Show ssvscvesateneduens akesveanrsdnedtvcvaserssen ontt eve 
PUSS ETS OPN SURE tei cesiciconcodhs Apvsinsavedsteenbvvbassavennesvtetetvens 


Seen A PRUNE oN 7 VS c fccan xc cv vsanntrncwveritnssininatonsohes 
APPA CFG LLG. kr ee Oe Shed a ok one ee 
Rae CR et ABS LS. cin uns ccsyrustet in avstwsanecsrm cette 


SEMI IUOT is AP cer aes vats heasnantsecnnstinesnnscbdpiete 
“POIVER rat 0b Cr OmDEE SD CL Regime G98 iy SL AkY Aina ey © Se SPB Peo 
Bore Willinmi=Port Arthurs icieccc.ceccserecstsee tosis cteteee 


MT PRR NT es ie one acvnk bantean ses Sorc test evaswitubdovendehsntenvesst> 
gS TE AG FEL «Se RS oe one eet see) 


Na eed cana tunuoubndeeanees 
Tiel vette? we FF a DO can neta nsanansianletonv’ 


1: gS ee See eT cr eee aon 
PERE INNER INE rr ere ogc ns ccencaudenrneranennunnsecacsderense™ 
Eile earemtnre | 0S Be hE Ts ER Se isn tddandensevescaitbeecntets 
nee ee Ee enone mee eer entire 


(1961 — 100) $ $ 
124.0 123.4 97.18 96.57 
122.3 129.0 104.50 104.82 
142.7 147.1 83.00 78.69 
122.7 117.5 95.61 95.05 
124.9 124.8 95,82 94.97 
122.8 119.6 115.38 114.10 
134.4 124.7 122.26 121.58 
129.7 125.4 114.45 113.33 
120.6 117.6 110.15 108.87 
122.0 123.0 108.57 108.36 
140.5 3A 119.62 118.35 
140.1 132.9 131.44 129.31 
130.2 124.0 118.56 117.61 
140.5 142.7 94.97 95.22 
(217 115.5 99.59 98.39 

91.8 101.5 107.10 101.56 
129.0 117.0 94.93 92.75 
114.3 110.6 100.60 98.29 
114.2 111.4 135.79 138.48 
125.4 121.3 116.69 115.81 
115.0 115.4 100.31 98.61 

95.3 100.7 117.96 121.28 
118.7 113.5 99.90 98.25 
117.3 113.7 105.02 107.66 
140.0 128.2 112.31 110.04 
126.8 119.4 102.36 103.39 
287.7 240.4 117.77 119.02 
140.7 134.4 110.36 112.32 
128.5 117.1 118.16 119.62 
144.9 136.4 110.02 110.12 
126.1 120.9 123.84 122.52 
133.9 125.9 117.25 116.41 
158.0 141.8 109.28 108.41 
127.3 120.1 114.52 114.60 
119.4 108.1 111.15 111.90 
144.6 110.0 136.26 136.34 
144.2 133.0 121.21 122.63 
143.9 141.3 156.60 153.92 
128.5 122.4 136.02 134.75 
126.8 115.9 133.35 139.36 
143.6 111.6 133.87 130.90 

16.1 77.6 103.64 105.39 
136.3 126.7 124.18 122.99 
115.3 105.9 143.34 140.53 
150.2 122.8 136.43 136.25 
123.1 117.8 103.14 101.48 
128.0 124.3 105.93 103.55 
144.6 148.6 101.59 102.63 
151.2 138.7 119.62 117.79 
147.4 139.7 114.81 112.76 
139.8 131.7 127.18 125.94 
135.7 122.9 114.23 113.86 


$ 


89.21 
98.42 
69.32 
87.22 
87.50 
107.70 
113.75 
104.96 
101.72 
102.63 
108.27 
121.17 


109.97 


a 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Table C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Trans- Community, 
porta- Fi- Business and Public 
Mines, tion, nance, Personal Services Admin- 
Quar- Manufacturing Commu- hist istra- Tota 
ries [oe me nication ance Non- tion Speci 
and Non- Con- and and com- Com- and fiex 
For- Oil du- Du- struc- Other Real mercial mercial De- Indus 
estry Wells  rables_ rables_ tion Utilities Trade Estate Sectort Sectort fence** trie: 


SLSR SST EEE ASS SEED SESE ESS SSS Sr 


(in thousands) 


Canada 
Puly- 1969%.2 2... — 117.0 888.8 809.6 423.9 — 1,065.9 306.6 Lt? 736.8 428.7 6,657.$ 
June 1969*.......... 78.9 IPR ET) 892.8 842.1 387.8 681.4 1,071.0 301.6 {12637 T2355 422.8 6,664. 1] 
Suly: 19684.421.. 79.9 125:3 870.6 767.8 407.3 635.2 985.3 283.1 1,040.2 6515 429.8 6,290.( 
NEWFOUNDLANDL 
June 1969% 27. 2.4 4.2 id 4 1.8 92 13.8 18.1 2.3 22.0 92 8.6 102.8 
May 1969*.......... | | 5.0 10.5 1a! 8.6 13.8 17.4 IDS) PALE 8.5 8.1 98.5 
June 1968............ 22 5.8 11.5 22 9:2 14.6 16.2 1.9 2.1 8.1 8.3 102.1 
PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 
JUNE-1969* 2 0.2 — 20 0.4 2.0 3.3 5.0 0.6 6.1 2.1 2.4 24.€ 
May 1969*.......... — — 2.4 0.4 ES 2.8 4.6 0.6 5.9 1.8 2.1 22.1 
BUC 190k. ae 0.2 — 2.4 0.5 PHg) 3.0 4.0 0.6 5.9 Pax | 23 23.1 
NOVA SCOTIA 
pune 1 VO9% 70 >... at 5.8 19.6 15.3 E5.2 2522 32.5 6.9 40.4 i | 20.9 202.1 
May 1969*.......... 2.8 5.8 18.6 14.6 14.0 23a SPAME 7.0 41.4 16.4 20.4 196.7 
Wune L9G8e eet 2 fee 19.1 153 14.7 22.4 32.0 6.4 37.4 15.4 20.2 192.6 
NEW 
BRUNSWICK 
June 1969*...:.:.. 8.8 IDs) 20.3 | ee 10.5 20.7 pe} 4.6 31.2 11.3 PAS} 158.6 
May 1969*......... aes 2.4 20.3 11.0 10.2 20.7 25.1 4.6 wae. 10.9 12.0 154 
June 1968............ 9.6 Zh 19.1 11.9 9.5 20.8 24.9 sea 4 30.8 10.2 9.4 153.4 
QUEBEC 
June 1969*........ 26.3 Zork 334.6 203.1 76.3 18327 264.1 84.7 307.9 182.5 87.0 775.2 
May 1969*......... 19.6 22.6 325.5 199.4 74.8 184.1 28a 83.6 307.5 L732 84.0 $733.6 
Mune LOGh eet: 21-0 26.5 323.8 197.2 88.9 176.6 247.2 19.1 293.3 162.0 90.2 1,711.8 
ONTARIO 
June F969 261: 11.1 Ba Rs! 380.8 475.9 156.3 222.4 429.7 130.8 414.4 293.4 173.4 2125.5 
May 1969*.......... 9.6 36.2 S152 471.5 146.5 217.5 424.7 129.6 414.0 278.7 169.1 2,672.4 
June 19683.4) 5. 1237 36.9 367.0 440.1 158.9 208.0 381.3 121.9 388.9 256.2 1755 2,547.3 
MANITOBA 
Pune TI5Os eS al: L7G 292 21.9 18.2 46.7 56.0 13.5 DAs Be) 20.4 302.5 
May 1969*.......... 0.9 tot 28.7 21.6 16.8 45.9 54.9 13.5 Dake ae 19.7 294.6 
June 19682. i514... 0.8 6.7 28.2 20.6 18.1 46.2 53.8 13.0 49.0 28.9 24.0 286.4 
SASKATCHEWAN 
June ei oe ee 0.6 5.4 10.6 . 5.8 153 21.4 40.4 9.2 47.1 21.9 21.3 205.3 
May 1969*..... 0.4 eo 10.3 5.6 13.6 26.3 39.9 8.7 46.8 213 18.8 1 a | 
Pune 19682232: 0.5 5:5 10.2 5:9 17.6 28.0 40.3 8.2 45.9 20:5 18.9 201.2) 
ALBERTA 
June 1969* ae Pa 3 2ook 28.5 ZL. 41.9 55.4 86.5 18.7 96.8 61.2 33.6 474.5 
May 1969*.......... 1.9 213 27.8 263 5953 32.7 84.7 18.4 97.2 39.1 32.4 461.0 
WS 1OGRe es 1.6 19.7 27.4 23.2 39-7 51.1 80.9 17.9 89.1 54.5 3233 437.4 
BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
June. 1969444. Zi P20 32.3 79.1 42.1 80.5 ce 30.4 106.9 87.6 40.5 668.4 
May 1969*.......... 22.6 10.3 Said 78.5 38.0 82.5 108.2 30.3 109.2 82.0 40.0 654.6 
June 1968e..4:.. 19.9 10.6 53.9 72.9 37.9 77.6 102.6 27.6 96.8 pay; 39.0 611.5 
ct valewkh tRefers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizations, and private 


tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services: 


services to business management; personal services 
(except domestic service) and miscellaneous services, 
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Table C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
July June July July June July 
Industries 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 
| (1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING.........00.0. ee 105.8 i iy 114.7 145.79 145.62 136.82 
NE RE eso Be sabatctea sn dpoxctehfpmidiue hives oostdsinn sivtaanaven 91.0 102.9 107.9 143.95 143.58 138.41 
MARIE eos .8 9. <satchch nas ocdecctl oivesivioveetevtanseockncgeteee 104.0 103.1 104.3 160.24 160.59 140.05 
IP AIIEEI SOR COPUTUICIS, , 5.35 v-cdeteovesissassniadsos odes arncesenntat 154) ee 129.8 133.02 130.09 124.86 
PALTIGH AMG SANA! PItS..;..:...c00:ecvcnceccnesensevsrsvsesrensnates 116.9 114.5 123.4 135.65 134.97 119.26 
BePVICGs INCICeNtAl TO MINING.......<2.....06600000s0sesseraeneerss 169.8 167.3 161.4 148.22 151.61 143.10 
ea 1S hg fee eee en 125:1 128.9 121.8 122.25 122.63 113.20 
NTI RCIENEI os Pos ovsdn poo nnak tA sols as ch ueteceassharsaspiontst 134.0 141.1 128.2 131.10 13h 7) 121.68 
Sat IERIE OOS cin ip akisccesvasakstorrisesavaiay cern ieutoeessvee 117.8 119.0 116.7 114.08 113.86 105.67 
NENA PCTS) OU 1 coos sve cs su thitenvuvedaaer whordonssoaraes Liv 114.8 120.0 107.60 108.51 100.56 
CS el) SE =: 08 eee Bak CRONE © we SORE 117.4 113.8 119.6 103.29 104.57 97.15 
ee ES os kes sched Sedadasraaniaterrosaonstle® 117.9 120.5 12223 134.62 Fe pee Wis2 
Tobacco processing and producte.............cescerneees 87.9 90.8 92.0 131.11 132,53 123.19 
MARINI NICS psa Bates nssns stk smustiares acide soem canons oniess 126:2 127.6 Dak 123.89 125.67 111.92 
MRE RIA TILT MAUICES 1c so fovhovks cesestvavcs-tusbrnssnnersokeosptiarantennei et 100.6 102.5 100.9 80.90 ADite 75.43 
BATS DEUCE... oid. ccncinvnnciedentncanckaneseoestevesersncentut 118.1 12332 114.6 100.93 101.11 94.81 
MR GTANTIE ANATN IR cs occa Peck ses nding cst ctivrnorinanesencdvetednurseneeses 116.1 119.1 Lier 77.03 77.62 70.37 
MR NSN ec reo ss keep nccdtt vee serennsaveobedvibvernatensiees 1057 110.0 107.7 74.98 74.64 70.33 
BREST AS ICG io Bei cgd an cance nnricentows fssvnsecayromabneedesnra ites 116.5 118.0 rh 109.20 109.41 102.47 
BURR EIACTAT ENIAC) TLR CULES os ccvnsoavecetuivhs deans vea venernecetes 13204 136.0 123-2 99.97 99.87 93.33 
Paper and allied industrics..................0scseesesrcereeses 124.9 125.4 120.4 143.53 142.62 132.08 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 114.1 116.3 1147 129.26 129.05 119.15 
PPAGOBT Y TIVGLAL INCUSUIICS.......5....0 esse cossscorsnsvsnestboeeeu sno coes 1253 134.4 127) 147.12 145.85 136.75 
Bieta! FAOPICHUNG INGUSILICS. 5.0 csisce.cses...steireevessees cea? 13535 138.4 130.2 129.78 128.66 119.91 
UE Guibas gic). Cele em ol (ore g (ec: Rane ee cee 150.7 152.8 144.9 138.45 138.56 130.44 
PLANSPOLLATION COUIPMECNL....c.....0500.0...---2dscetsee-oonenees 136.0 158.4 12338 144.34 144.67 129.40 
BERRA E SOMBIE OCI TICLE cecyscikccaas tev ine tosis bo np. <otaraen teats ncdysenicees 150.7 153.7 141.9 122.45 125.32 115.82 
Non-metallic mineral products..................::::eccceseeeees Wea 2 122i 119.7 133.94 132.91 123.89 
Peivpieui Od COAL PFOUUCtS:. 52o,siiie 2b6-scosssaecesvnvcuss 107.8 106.9 108.4 178.96 Lf ti3 167.60 
Chemicals and chemical products.....................::cc00+ 120.7 123.1 119.3 140.16 138.73 128.26 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................- 145.8 149.9 136.3 104.45 104.35 97.94 
ag aR Ce 1 Cg EERE a eer oe 0 pre 130.0 121.6 133.0 152.92 147.80 140.41 
PRAT rcs cicls Sipe telas ok; nies PoukvTeannratiehtibintesieesatceth 137.2 126.8 136.9 150.36 144.83 137.18 
“LOW Ly cs 9 || ey RRR oP UPR Se, Penner, 70 CeCe ne 2 117.6 1123 126.2 158.07 153.56 146.48 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
org eto tthe 0 2 PR BN Die Se sot Semen tte eee e iG bre, 175-2 108.2 134.12 131.18 122.65 
MMAR CIR BON ccna dovctns concen ansdv-s pars sbvenngeatsinxpsnncases 113.4 111.9 109.1 133.66 129.76 120.91 
0 OPES | Ti Seine Ae ER RE SERCO Te eee 113.6 112.9 113.7 11245 116.55 102.33 
BARTS NTERSR ORONO 8) ot cpa aciahi as etn rdacamnacunenuivinens conta’ 118.9 120.4 98.2 129.02 126.91 119.84 
eR Aah gn causieva'e cnc eusbubicassnt er avaacenathesh} 133.2 136.6 127.4 95.56 95.00 88.34 
OT RE EAS AG [A es Or ERA ene hry a Seer tere ro 128.8 130.0 123.8 118.35 118.29 108.22 
OL ETT) OG Ser RR BS ol eS res reer OoPS creme ee 135.6 140.2 129.0 83.67 83.12 77.71 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE......... 140.7 139.7 133.0 115.22 115.98 107.03 
aR eaa NEAT BICERCTIENOIS oon avnacagrinsastavanairssavaveeabamnaseabanes 145.4 144.1 136.1 112.73 113.94 104.10 
remem grs PN. FEB) CSEECE sa. sccscrinssinnevanncstesasensennnecies ss 134.4 133.8 128.8 118.85 118.95 111.21 
en cs csi ember ebannuceuatetadnenrsiertinanes 179.2 178.5 163.9 84.98 84.22 79.35 
RUPRATICTIAL GOT VICES ccavsncnnsnn0secas'easiesnasnvnatecaidtvannsnvnness 186.7 180.1 163.8 82.49 80.17 71.19 
ORT RUTTER LST. co uigitusifankaitasiwincsinnce ante 193.4 192.2 175.6 129.48 129.67 123.24 
OUPORE MR MOLTO 1 Oe sd amauonbanaienbanvnnavsakeaaupranis 162.7 162.8 1352,1 63.47 63.05 58.32 
BAIECOTETICOUS SETVICES.ccccaccsnssccncvnsassvsecnocesesxansnnsasenareees 210.2 211.8 188.8 88.47 86.92 86.74 
eT CME CPI ILD Begs sicncaticoisisonpessxaticnsnisnncennsnees 128.7 130.2 124.0 118.56 117.61 109.97 


—— ee 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 


July June July July June July July June July 
Industry 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 
Cenc ccccnnneeee SS 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BINGs see 40.7 40.8 41.0 3223 Ji) 3.08 131532 132.87 126.44 
dabei y ean ee ys Meats U8. 39.5 39.7 40.8 3362 3.35 Bez 131.35 133.21 130.90 
matical tjels eee ee 41.7 42.2 36.9 2.95 2.95 2.68 123.18 124.76 98.87 
Pou-mictals; except fuels Ac. les.i.... occ se 41.1 40.8 41.9 3.06 3.02 2.88 125.76 123.38 120.69 
PUATIICS -ANGSANGT ILS eee... .csscec es 48.7 47.9 48.3 2.78 paghy) 2.43 135.62 133.60 117.19 
Services incidental to mining...................0.... 40.7 42.0 42.9 Spay, 3.54 SEPA! 143.10 148.66 140.31 
SEASON Gop toe aero i ee 39.9 40.2 40.0 DEI LA| 2.78 2.56 110.64 111.83 102.23 
a ae ROOST ee eee wee Ue tn 40.4 40.7 40.2 2.98 2.99 2.76 120.28 12075 111.02 
INGUECUTADIC SOOUS 4). weer on. ae 39:5 39.6 39.7 Dadi. 255i) 237 101.45 101.76 94.09 
POOdsanG ‘Deveragess...2ce st acc a 39.7 40.1 40.3 2.44 2.45 224, 96.64 98.31 91.81 
| BULA I lk Oey» oe A mE 39.5 39.9 40.2 Dis Zest DEIR 92.90 94.54 89.66 
ON Cha ESM ad ata ee ee oe 41.3 41.4 41.5 3.08 3.05 2.81 127.05 126.40 116.54 
Tobacco processing and products................ 36.7 37.0 375 3:21 5-2) 2.99 117.74 118.82 112.02 
BTID UEIDLOGUCIS te ce) Be 40.0 40.5 39.7 2.86 2.88 Deh 114.40 116.65 99.42 
Beaters pLOductsseke: eek se a 38.6 38.0 39.3 1.90 1.91 helke AAG 72.64 69.05 
EXE DLOCUCIS 1. to a miege Pate km he 40.2 40.8 40.8 219 2.19 2.02 88.14 89.15 82.57 
Miscellaneous textiles..............ccccccc0000.. 40.2 38.8 40.3 Zoe PROM | 2.10 93.19 88.12 84.52 
BSHLYE Cite THES ee tie eee ae 40.4 40.1 40.0 1.68 1.71 1.56 67.91 68.66 62.36 
splething rence ra Wel ae I, 36.5 3601 36.7 1.86 1.88 173 67.94 67.69 63.64 
DV OOCEDIOCUCIBin: Seas SL REMeN iy cl a: 38.9 39.0 39.6 2.66 2.66 2.45 103.47 103.90 97.03 
Purnisure and fixtutes 8.5 a. 41.4 41.3 41.4 222 221 2.06 91-72 91.08 85.28 
Paper and allied industries........................ 40.9 41.1 41.2 SS) 3.28 3.01 135.47 134.69 123.99 
Pulp and Paper mills.............................. 41.3 41.4 41.5 3.60 3.58 3.26 148.70 147.94 135.19 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 38.1 38.2 38.0 3.33 3.32 3.05 126.95 127.09 115-61 
Primary metal industries.......................... 41.0 41.1 40.6 3.55 3.33 Sale 137.44 iS pei 127.50 
tron atdsteelimillsue fet k 40.3 40.7 39.7 3.45 3.41 3.26 138.96 139.07 129.37 
Metal fabricating industries... 40.9 41.1 40.6 3.00 2.95 PUTT 122739 12¢34 112.47 
Machinery, except electrical... 40.2 40.8 41.6 AB) 3.14 2.95 126.81 128.21 122.78 
Transportation equipment......................... 40.7 40.4 38.4 3.24 3.30 2.96 131.99 1585 113.69 
Pacratt andpadttsy ao wise 8) 40.9 40.7 38.1 3.26 5.56 2:92 133.23 136.66 1tE30 
NIGLONVCLHICICS lan rute at 40.7 40.0 38.6 3.55 3.39 3.07 136.41 135.61 118.27 
ASSeMDUING Syne meek 8, 41.3 40.7 35.6 3.90 3.69 Spey 161.17 150.38 125.58 
Parts and accessories................... 40.1 38.9 40.4 SOB) S21 2.92 130.43 124.87 117.94 
Shipbuilding and repairing... 40.8 41.2 38.1 3.26 3.24 297. 132.95 133.30 S720. 
Plectacabproductsins 0 Be 38.6 40.1 392 2.69 IA | 251 103.72 108.7] 98.58 
Communications equipment... 37.9 40.0 38.4 2257 258 2.36 97.35 103.21 90.58 
Non-metallic mineral products... 43.1 43.4 43.5 2.99 2.96 Pea A 128.85 128.73 117.65 
Petroleum and coal products... 43.5 43.4 43.2 3.79 3.74 3.64 164.56 162.36 157.38 
Chemical and chemical products... 40.7 40.9 40.0 3.00 2.97 Peete 122.01 12025 110.72 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 39.2 39.9 39.7 apes 2.24 2.09 88.13 89.39 82.86 
INS RWUTION cL crams 04. 41.6 40.0 42.3 3.64 3.62 3.28 LSi28 144.78 138.69 
CLEGG ce Coan ies eee ee 39.3 37.8 3977 Sel 3.74 3.40 148.17 141.52 134.88 
Grencralecontractors #06 40.) 39.8 38.8 39.9 3.64 3.59 3.29 145.13 139525 131.04 
Special trade contractors... 2. 38.8 Sie 39.6 3.88 3.86 3.49 150.58 143.30 138.17 
LENSING) nT UV ae a 46.1 44.0 47.2 3.41 3.43 3.09 157.26 150.99 145.84 
Highways, bridges and streets... 49.4 45.9 48.8 3.01 2.98 2.63 148.39 137.05 128.46 
Other engineering... 42.6 41.9 45.3 3.92 3.95 3.65 166.96 165.48 165.23 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Lau Wanicitea we ce eels. ee) oo 41.5 41.6 41.1 3.48 3.38 3.18 144.49 140.72 130.79 
Highway and bridge maintenance... 38.2 40.1 38.9 2.62 21 248 100.00 100.60 92:75 


eo vee 6h 63 eles 53.50 52.81 50.52 
Latest figures subject to revision. 


SOURCE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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| 
Table C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly 


Wages 
: (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average EEE 
: Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
| $ $ 
Average 
Ne ota ie copes vbsedWigeSh oak tev ana sew vdviensh daunta seb entes 41.0 2.02 79.51 106.8 103.7 
EG ce phe cscrihaptedtcey shina inv ov dvaclesbrs vind tei oy 3 eis 41.0 oe lee 82.96 111.4 106.3 
I on. ad has eM Seta innkosuisdbieronuoen atta vew tines 40.8 Ohi be 86.94 116.8 108.8 
OR us suudisnhnoustnnscconapeton yn tur trates aed osey ay 40.3 2.40 91.65 123.1 110.5 
NE Fons cia ize sc toton sone tances bnanscannebtonvarcnapiaearnsoeatienes 40.3 2.58 96.84 130.1 112.8 
Last Pay Period in 
ME SY 25, cess tucrsnoscvseeyecsncaeyeesnontansentscudonnencneetannesnssernenstdetened! 40.0 2.56 102.23 eS Be 113.7 
MA ee haere cee cada census dove dateaiita snouts aay neteemieeeys toast 40.4 2.59 104.63 140.5 116.1 
Septembe...........cccsececesssseesesereeeeeesenenseeeseaenaeeenereencnees 41.0 2.62 107.43 144.3 118.9 
RN I Gi ay ce Sant ws dct abncadngate re imnanegensiede 40.9 2.64 108.22 145.4 119.2 
ae rea a edn hc aussi s tahvaacunaanciinesncvalytenaetaN 40.9 2.66 108.68 146.0 119.4 
Dp OR TN BE oo ci cuau hs yevanaue tsar deaguaneennsedens nena 38.0 2.70 102.56 137.8 112.4 
BM JOTIUALY .. oo. ccsvscisy-neevensoecsoenacansannsscnnsenneaneversnasdvnsnivedinweonads 40.1 Zou 108.42 145.6 118.8 
Be aT AIREY a sacer Ab ro tisisivesk seas cestesi sass exsauneb steers sr ssensoetonengnys 40.3 Deh. 109.65 147.3 119.5 
Ra ee I 2c sa csicnsisbaviononhoaons teehee tap Meera owen 40.5 2.74 110.97 149.1 119.6 
DREN, pede hs xcs oven -wsanasusesmranadondetnentanctnysereniosabtnenns 40.3 Zils 110.87 148.9 119.2 
BU hh bnn sree nceesinananncoideeasenreunctaniiosgdoueat bien 40.4 2d, Lily? 150.4 119.5 
NTE oe ces cans ss ter og a eupuncert asi fey ckouee beaten 40.2 2.78 111.83 150.2 118.8 
I ie cccscceespeeannttsccetacensnkgerohenannenere cnanesrsees? 39.9 pos a) 110.64 148.6 1 a a 


* Revised. + Preliminary. 

Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


Table C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
July June July July June July 
1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 


$ $ $ 
TIN RRASTTT TAGS 920) os 2k lacs tacahsntansssestionseowsns 42.8 45.3 41.8 2.18 2.10 2.01 
ECE Te On 8 de anpatiebe ssn 40.0 40.6 39.6 2.21 py! 2.05 
TT Ne ae ey SERED 40.3 41.0 41.0 2.24 2.26 2.05 
MS eee ect ee 40.3 40.4 40.4 2.50 2.52 2.31 
ESI reer ackg hrc sanasasgndueenens 40.0 40.3 40.1 2.91 2.92 2.68 
NON Sane an inn cbnsn Bevan 39.7 39.9 39.9 2.48 2.45 3:33 
II SS ancasanmnnans 39.2 39.7 39.1 2.94 2.89 2.73 
PRR er Ce a capatia 39.3 39.8 39.4 2.92 2.89 2.64 
II GT NECROWNISEEE 050 a oo vanes 37.4 S765 37.8 3.46 3.44 3.19 


Ee 


* Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave, if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in 
contact with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either 


information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to 
E-4 is The Statistical Report onthe Operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information 


regarding the nature of the data see Technical Note, page 749, 
December issue. 


as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the 
Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section, DBS, from 


Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 
August 1969 


Table E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Amount of 

Weeks Benefit 

End of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Paid 
SS SALTER LAS 9 2 TRAE TN G8 EA SEI SRE ES EAA IS YE TER 
1969 JUV Rie ie 5,633,000 5,354,400 278,600 INewloundland.)e ee eee 28,356 948,130 
JTINCH bo5..55043 5,511,000 5,234,100 276,900 Prince Edward Island.....5..0.. 1. 3,136 86,097 
MaAVinac ce: 5,414,000 5,109,000 305,000 INOVa SCOtiay oe en ge eae 38,257) 1,221,136 

Apri. 2 5,499,000 4,972,500 526,500 ING We BROS WICk, sees eee ee 29,361 858,191 
March 72165 5,546,000 4,951,900 594,100 UCDEC rr eet ae ok ees Nera 300,696 9,520,260 
February...... 5,551,000 4,920,000 631,000 OntariO.ctes Geta: sae ee 302,644 9,751,682 
January........ 5,512,000 4,896,000 616,000 WManttoba mitcud ces ean Zi TSE 810,262 
Saskatchewan... ce eee 21,056 628,325 

1968—December.... 5,446,000 4,948,100 497,900 AIDE Cat. < mee heat ee 34,064 1,061,824 
November.... 5,411,000 5,069,400 341,600 Butish\Golumbiawcwse.e 89,226 2,859,165 
October........ 5,346,000 5,081,500 264,50008) 0 EN Uh rr 
September 5,356,000 5,109,300 246,700 Total, Canada, August 1969... 874,533 27,745,072 
August: (20 5,387,000 5,117,200 269,800 Total, Canada, July 1969... 778,677 24,787,402 
Julye ee 5,321,000 5,000,000 321,000 Total, Canada, August 1968... 1,015,320 26,201,972 


SS |S sSsssSSnneenesssesssesess 


Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


August 1969 August 1968 


es a ee ee 
Province Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewal 
Canadamerne ii is: ier wde 87,120 63,766 23,354 88,977 62,144 26,833 
POM TOUIIC ING < ce .oe i ea We ee PROM 1,518 Wo 2,079 1,386 693 
Prince Edward Island.) 6.7. 227 167 60 286 212 74 
NOva Scotia ccs ie ee re 2,449 1,761 688 3,126 2.162 964 
Nemes titisWiCk 0) 19.0 eter. ye De yes 1,741 613 DAE Eh | 1,885 686 
Quebec Ren eb Soh nora Me See A. RE PIES 18,316 7,220 28,390 18,934 9,456 
Ontario OEE Ae See a ee 38,760 29,142 9,618 33,374 24,438 8,936 
Minictnie ie 1,922 1.457 465 2,403 1,738 665 
maskaCheWan Gh so Wn 1,676 1,230 446 1,595 1,236 359 
Ripe ie houk a g 3,084 266 818 3,708 2,701 1,007 


; 7,452 3,993 
*In addition, revised claims received numbered 30,987 
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able E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 
Province and Sex, at August 29, 1969 


Number of weeks on claim Total 

(based on 10 per cent sample) claimants 

| Total August 30, 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1968 
Canada ele ett ccrcss 267,749 92,691 713°8T7 56,675 44,506 269,834 
) ENC ied DS AE ae eee 158,725 63,488 41,942 30,950 22,345 158,357 
ES ae ee 109,024 29,203 31,935 oo120 22,161 111,477 

i ee eee 
NEWFOUNDLAND................ 8,083 Dstat 2,446 1,838 1,072 6,911 
LORE Ree. 6,381 2.232 2,035 1-357 130 5,066 
SS On Ge 1,702 495 411 481 315 1,845 
ee ea ace <a err EL SERIA T SES) GPE LA 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 860 318 215 130 137 1,149 
LER gg ttl him ee Sn ae 545 213 170 85 i Wi 733 
A DARA allied aaa ae 315 105 105 45 60 416 
ne eee 
NE OC 608 LF ene 11,078 3,084 3,183 a1 1,698 10,851 
TS geese Se 8,093 2,380 2,188 2,390 1,133 7,328 
oO SR ail ee ea 2,985 704 995 T25 563 3,523 
I es ee ee EE ee 
NEW BRUNSWICK ............... 8,773 2,991 2565 1,769 1,448 8,325 
Py Bess, idea ee 5,655 2,126 1,640 1,090 799 5,441 
AT Eat ear a 3,118 865 925 679 649 2,884 
ge re ee 
ELSE eg Bs Be tig ance 91,748 23,719 25,611 21,887 20,531 89,173 
EPA Ol ns Re 57,124 16,779 15,663 13,296 11,386 56,143 

ON whale ed Oa ete Soper Sera 34,624 6,940 9,948 8,591 9,145 33,030 
ee See 
ee Series 99,137 42,796 26,608 17,604 12,129 96,098 
PMR Re 55,554 28,957 13,939 7,896 4,762 51,306 
TOTS ee 43,583 13,839 12,669 9,708 7,367 44,792 
BT BP ISA, occ sicousiey su sedevnssseenoe 7,383 2,347 2.032 1,680 1,324 9,562 
PM, SE ae ee ee ke Oe oe ee 3,748 1,291 1,023 746 688 5,009 
Paieaete ht ae ek 3,635 1,056 1,009 934 636 4,553 
SASKATCHEWAN ................. 5,993 1,989 1,533 1,446 1,025 5,094 
OT Tea ak at ae 3,255 1,294 760 739 462 2,659 
OO ach TT ee ee 2,738 695 773 7107 563 2,435 
Te Ee EES 
A a eh eau does 9,112 3,129 2,488 2,020 1,475 10,314 
NO Fiat frye rc et aie 4,684 1,895 1,054 1,045 689 5,476 
OL AR OE ee oe AO 4,428 1,234 1,433 975 786 4,838 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ............ 25,582 9,591 7,136 5,188 3,667 32,357 
i 8 EE cts 13,686 6,321 3,469 2,306 1,590 19,196 
ne | oh a PE eee eee 11,896 3,270 3,667 2,882 2,077 13,161 


Cs. ee 


* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


Table F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health Recrea- 
and tion Tobaccc 
Trans- Personal and anc 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcoho 
SSS aa Se SSS ees 
(1961 = 100) 
Bae y Calvo: 7 cane. 104.8 106.8 103.9 106.0 101.0 108.9 103.9 103.4 
PG5==y Cty...) ...:29sstes, 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 
E9GG——Y CAT. 00s. cca: 111.4 116.6 108.7 WAY, 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 
DG =) CAS ds wee. 115.4 118.1 113.4 {17.6 111.8 122.5 114.1 110.4 
POS aay Carne 120.1 122.0 118.6 1201 114.6 127.4 119.7 120.4 
1968—October...........0.0000... 1214 122.9 120.3 122.8 114.9 129.0 121.4 121.3 
Moveniber..” .. 121.9 123.4 120.9 123.4 EUS. 129.4 123.3 121.3 
Weveniber ee yd 1223 124.5 121.0 123.4 S37, 129.4 123.3 1214 
1969—January.....0....0....0... 122.6 12531 121.9 12185 116.3 129.5 124.2 1214 
PeEDMMOLV a ee 122.6 123:9 12233 121.8 LATS 129.6 124.7 pAb 
iAH e's 9 Pepe S Pe aneee aera on 123.2 123.8 122.8 123.8 118.3 129.5 12531 121.9 
PCA oe aero. 124.6 125.0 12307 124.3 119.9 13337 125.4 125.5 
WEA Ventas oh el ore 124.9 125A) 1247 123.8 120.4 134.2 127.4 125.8 
a fs 6 oe nan en ae a 125.9 12758 1247 124.9 120.6 134.2 127.4 125.8 
2 fb he Cee Cee aR 126.4 128.8 125.2 124.8 120.7 134.2 127.4 126.3 
PAUICUSE OU a hyo k cs 126.9 130.6 125.4 125.0 120.5 134.2 127.6 126.4 
SEDIEMDECES a, 126.6 128.5 12577) 12552 ~ 120.9 135.0 128.0 126.4 
Octoberse sa. oi 126.8 12768 126.4 12651 120.95 4. 136,1 128.1 126.4 
(1949 = 100) 


OCtODe 4A eee 163.8 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—October, 1969 


Rec- 
Health  rea- Tobacco 
All-Items Trans- and tion and 
porta- Personal and Alco- 
Oct. 69 Sept. 69 Oct. 68 Food Housing Clothing tion Care Reading hol 

(1961 = 100) 

BU sODe SON 6 eee 8 119.9 120.3 117.0 1215 113.6 126.4 110.5 128.1 111.3 143.8 
CE FUE, a en ae Aa Set mane rece IAS 1211 2122 | | P29 Ga 114.8 124.2 109.8 1373 126.4 127.8 
Pale IOUi 2 Nee ae se Ha | 2185 BIOS. 125-6 Lis 1274 118.0 129.9 12753 126.6 
MORGedtt oe 122-0 1224 118.6 12357 115: 128 121.9 129.6 1372 128.5 
(Oe Us ae ee hae |< oh ee 124.7 123.9 119.1 129.0 115.9 128.2 119.0 138.6 1358 132-4 
Toronto pT ER feptetl0 9 Uk. Ee a 125.3 $2555 120.4 126.5 119.1 129.2 127.6 136.1 124.3 1308 
WINING E Ree Shoe OA 124.2 124.7 119.1 Peg 11372 13337 124.3 140.7 127.9 129.1 
Saskatoon-Regina......................... 120.5 | al 116.7 126.9 114.1 126.4 112.0 126.3 128.1 Pa aea | 
Edmonton-Calgary......................... 1225 123.0 118.2 125;5 116.7 1253 P12 138.6 130.3 122.6 


Vancouver 


between cities. 
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3—-Strikes and Lockouts 


statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled 
yy the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Depart- 
nent of Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada Man- 
power Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1964-1969 


The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers 
involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved 
in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly 
affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are 
not included. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


eee ec era ESERIES ED 


Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 


Lockouts 
Beginning Per cent of 
During Strikes Estimated 
Month and Workers Working 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Time 


—————— | eee 


Fe Lodo cries bn lystwarchavs session ccnueBentinent sera senssors 327 
a Fring lec igh ic cab ccboysoiaehrownechoparesucdeasiass 478 
a oo tun ea ew sbuliavvavasd siivinwnnbvtusdpverneasile 582 
oes oie ws dov cx nnionntebddcaenacennumanenrees sdrasy trans 498 
Ree ewe, Ofer ate ser eee. (. Comment 559 
EM DOTS OGY: .0 sos A ctvase-vevavesnoseavosrrdenodeasethsseesenneeerendss 26 
erm eR a ae er e222 cick casenet ihe pevaestuannmaiocoears 19 
BEIT re ovis neces svanegaedolvdumatoevbanansesioeeey ha 
NED ice STUNG 0 ods pov anacesnsmeyavasdes¥oswossavinsanessouaesasecesscers> 33 
ETAL Y Joost ok tales sp sc Say Usa vrnnns-w eps y Gat caenbsp sav one> 26 

a | bette: | 51 Gene ie MOEnERnane or leer inn mecrerrnars 5 38 

LN si Relea oe gelesen Pere 50 

Pee each bas nes cosa ges anni aneassonnnneedepneter aie 64 

Ae FE SPR AE iis an nnsvin ann nsbpvonubsnesuhese 58 

AN seta Rapesco idan ce os cesar we aceen vor hc eapyenea tpn 33 

TUNNEL eerie aba acest ws vphchnc seh as bqeeueespnennontanenaedy 44 
PENN CL sean cade cece cnseonsensnssasnbroaeeesdenvonsenazasnesvaneens 29 

a Belanger AMR. to. ian Emer Oe aioe error aT 


en 


* Preliminary. 


Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 
October 1969, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 


Number 

Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- 
Industry Month outs Involved Days 


RE RP ES, RENT SN ERE PE OPT SEE BEE BB IIS EEE 


OS ARS Sie ee ere 2 2 690 3,290 
NOS Seana ee oe — 6 19,722 436,610 
Manufacturing................- = ee 18 60 35,117 508,360 
OREN UIOTIONY cs secineesccssssscksnstiniaxes 9 21 5,974 53,720 
Transportation and utilities. 1 5 3,633 75,320 
NS oe ee uae 3 9 372 5,930 
INI CE Se are eee ome — — — _ 
EO ae ee es ee 3 7 2,657 24,650 
Public administration.............. 1 2 5,765 4,690 

ALL INDUSTRIEG...............- 37 112 73,930 1,112,570 


earner ss ann a AIS TS AOE Pe A 
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343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
322 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
582 Z23; 502 5,082,730 0.32 
at 20,047 313,990 0.22 
70 14,563 221,540 0.16 
58 13,196 104,980 0.08 
64 10,048 125,680 0.09 
62 15,467 137,070 0.11 
83 22,696 169,120 0.13 
oS 30,211 272,490 0.20 
Lz 108,563 1,099,450 0.79 
has 61,407 911,680 0.64 
113 TO 23 1,058,150 0.69 
117 74,686 1,178,780 0.81 
96 61,497 1,126,750 0.81 
112 73,930 1 /142,570 0.76 


Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction, 
October 1969, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 


Number 

Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- 
Jurisdiction Month outs’ Involved Days 


{Se 5 RS CONDE AT APD MES SERA DAI VON) 


We wtOliniiatiG oitaeceniesssesss 


Prince Edward Island.............. — — — — 
WOVE: SCOT cs exis ees 7 11 2,120 5,590 
New: Brens wick 5.5 ckccueiniea l 2 139 1,550 
CO ase pce gen el eae 8 20 11,619 64,780 
OntaNG hn 15 55 54,827 936,160 
Waniitieie ott. conte tesivcaaees — 2 60 1,320 
SE ee Efe pe 1 1 3 323 4,070 
Alinertga 6 cee ee ane tcekd 1 6 591 11,950 
British Columbia................--..-. 4 10 689 12,790 
ee a | td eee ROC Ree ae — 3 3,562 74,360 

ALL JURISDICTIONS.......... 37 112 73,930 1,112,570 


ERA AES EOE EE ITEP BETAS RPE BLE ES 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, October 1969 (Preliminary) 


Industry 


Employer 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Workers 


Involved October mulated 


Accu- 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


Location Union 


Forestry 
Spruce Falls, Carpenters 650 33250 
Pulp & Paper Co. Ltd., Loc. 2995 
Kapuskasing, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mines 
METAL 
International Nickel Steelworkers 15,854 351,050 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Loc. 6500 
Sudbury District, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Falconbridge Nickel Mine, Mill and 3,268 72,360 
Mines Ltd., Smelter Workers 
Falconbridge and Loc. 598 
Onaping areas, Ont. (Ind.) 
MINERAL FUELS 
Great Canadian Oil Oil Workers 300 6,600 
Sands Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fort McMurray, Alta. 
NON-METAL 
Canadian Rock Salt Co., Auto Workers 173 3,810 
Ojibway Mines, Loc. 195 (CLC) 
Essex, Ont. 
QUARRIES 
Canada Crushed Stone, District 50 107 Dea 50 
Dundas and Hamilton, (U.M.W.A.) 
Ont. Loc. 14979 (Ind.) 
Manufacturing 
FOOD AND BEVERAGES 
General Mills, Millers Loc. 230 130 2,860 
Rexdale, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pure Spring Canada Lids Brewery Workers 100 1,500 
Ottawa, Ont. Loc. 390 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TEXTILES 
Daly & Morin Limitée, Clothing Workers’ 225 4,950 
Lachine, Que. Federation (CNTU) 
Canadian Celanese Textile Workers’ 625 630 


Chemcell Division, 
Sorel, Que. 


a iranian eee. 1, . 
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Union Loc. 1434 
(AF L-CIO/CLC) 


3,250 Oct-27 Alleged grievance over seniori 
a eee 
1,290,960 July 10 Wages, fringe benefits— 
168,070 Aug. 21 Wages, fringe benefits— 
14,400 = Aug. 25 Wages— 
25,940 Mar. 30 Wages— 
7,700 July 19 Wages, fringe benefits, working 
— conditions— 
3,640 Sept. 22 Wages— 
1,500 Oct. 10 Wages, fringe benefits, hours— 
11,930 Aug. 18 Wages, hours— 
4,380 Sept. 22 Wages—15¢ an hr. increase every 
Oct. 2 year Over a 3-yr. contract, other 


benefits. 


EEE ee 
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rable G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, October 1969 (Preliminary) (Cont’d.) 


’ 

Industry 
Employer 
Location 


_—_ ____ a 


Chemcell Ltd., 
Drummondville, Que. 


Harding Carpets Ltd., 
Collingwood, Ont. 


wooD 


Crestbrook Forest 
Industries Limited, 
Fort MacLeod, Alta. 


Wayerhausser Québec 
Ltée, 

Princeville, Cté 
Arthabaska, Que. 


PAPER 


Maritime Paper 
Products Limited, 
Halifax, N.S. 


PRIMARY METALS 


International Nickel 
Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Port Colborne, Ont. 


Algoma Steel Corp., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Steel Co. of Canada 
Ltd., 
Various locations, Que. 


Kawneer Co. of Canada 
Ltd., 
Scarborough, Ont. 


METAL FABRICATING 


Steel Co. of Canada 
Ltd., 
Various locations, Ont. 


York Structural Steel 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Eaton, Yale & Towne 
Inc., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Workers 


Union 


Textile Workers’ 
Union Loc. 1435 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


1,640 


Textile Workers’ 183 
Union Loc. 1640 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 105 
Loc. 1-206 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building and 132 
Woodworkers’ 
Federation (CNTU) 


Teamsters 103 
Loc. 927 (Ind.) 


Steelworkers 1,646 
Loc. 6200 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


various unions 7,583 


Steelworkers 1,082 
various locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Structural Iron 134 
Workers Loc. 757 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 13,500 
various locals 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 105 
Loc. 7290 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


U.E: Loc. 535 110 
(Ind.) 


Involved October 


14,060 


180 


2,040) 


2,900 


310 


36,210 


167,910 


14,070 


2,680 


183,210 


840 


770 


Accu- 


mulated 


14,060 


180 


23,340 


8,050 


3,090 


130,040 


498,310 


47,610 


2,680 


771,430 


950 


770 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Och i 
Oct. 22 


Oct. SI 


— 


Aug. 22 
Oct. aa 


July 10 


Aug. 1 
Oct. -20 


Sept. 30 
Oct. 14 


Oct. 8 
Oct. 20 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages—Wage increases, other 
improved benefits. 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits, holidays— 


Wages, hours, vacations, holidays 


Wages—Return of workers, 
settlement terms not reported. 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits—35¢ an 
hr. increase retroactive Aug. l, 
1969, 20¢ Aug. 1, 1970, 20¢ Aug. 
1, 1971; other improved benefits. 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits—35¢ an 
hr. increase retroactive Aug. I, 
1969, 20¢ Aug. 1, 1970, 20¢ Aug. 
1, 1971, other improved benefits. 


Wages in a first agreement—10¢ 
to 35¢ an hr. increase depending 
on trades. 


Wages—22¢ and 28¢ per hr. in- 
crease over a 2-yr. contract, other 
improved benefits. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, October 1969 (Preliminary) (Cont’d. 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date ; 
Major Issues 
Employer aye 
ae Workers Accu- Termination 


Involved October mulated Date Result 


Location Union 
TRANSPORTATION 


EQUIPMENT 


American Motors 
(Canada) Ltd., 
Brampton, Ont. 


Chrysler Canada, 
Windsor, Ont. 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


R.C.A. of Canada Ltd., 
Midland, Ont. 


Northern Electric Co. 
Lig. 
London, Ont. 


PETROLEUM & COAL 
PRODUCTS 


Six Oil Refineries, 
Lower Mainland, B.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MANUFACTURING 


North American Plastics 
Lid. 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 1285 (CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 444 (CLC) 


I.U.E. Loc. 532 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 27 (CLC) 


Oil Workers 
Loc. 9-601 
(AF L-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 251 (CLC) 


Construction 


Several Plumbing 
Contractors, 

Various locations, 

Northwestern Ontario. 


Hamilton Construction 
Association, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Electrical Construction 
Association of 
Hamilton, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


Plumbers 
Loc. 508 
(AFL-CIO/ CLC) 


various unions 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 105 
(AFL-CIO/ CEG) 
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1,110 


3,006 


390 


900 


550 


295 


200 


1,058 


550 


24,420 


3,010 


4,680 


2,700 


11,000 


6,490 


4,400 


9,020 


12,100 


24,420 


3,010 


17,160 


3,150 


68,790 


108,400 


66,200 


117,300 


46,750 


Oct. 17 Delay in signing new contract— 

Oct. 29 Respecting picket lines of Autc 

Oct. 30 Workers Loc. 295—Return o} 
workers. 

Aug. 15 Wages, benefits—25¢ an hr. in- 

Oct. 20 crease for skilled male workers, 
23¢ for non-skilled males, 20¢ for 
females on October 20, 1969, 10¢ 
general increase May, 1970, 10¢ 
Dec. 1970; OHSIP premiums on 
50-50 basis, 100% full share cost 
by company Oct. 1970. 

Sept. 30 Alleged disagreement over a 

Oct! 5 clause—Return of workers pend- 

a: ing discussions with the company. 

May 21 Wages, fringe benefits—Wage 

Oct. 30 increases between 45¢ and 70¢ 
an hr. over 27 months. 

May 17 Wages, union security, grievance 

1968 procedure— 
er IN 
July 15 Wages, other benefits— 
1968 

May 2 Wages—Wage increases, other 

Oct 28 improved benefits. 

July 2 Wages, working conditions, frin- 

Nov. 3 ge benefits—94¢ an hr. increase 


immediately, 70¢ May 1, 1970, 
plus 78¢ an hr. in fringe benefits; 
reduction in hours from 3714 to 
36 per wk., other improved 
benefits. 
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| 
rable G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, October 1969 (Preliminary) (Cont’d.) 


: 

ndustry Duration in Starting 

Man-Days Date 

imployer Ta Gm Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 

Location Union Involved October mulated Date Result 


Nn 


Forming Contractors’ 
Association of Metro 
Toronto, 

Metro Toronto, Ont. 


~~ Lummus Co. of Canada 
™ Ltd., 
~ Douglas Point, Ont. 
| 


St. Lawrence Steeplejack 
Limited, 
Port Hawkesbury, N.S. 


Ontario Hydro Electric 
Power Commission, 
Pickering, Ont. 


C. W. Miller Ltd., 
Guildfords Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S. 


Lummus (Canada) Ltd., 
Point Tupper, N.S. 


i. A; Pitts, 
Port Hawkesbury, N.S. 


Toronto Iron Works, 
Point Tupper, N.S. 


eee ee ee eee 


Canadian Concrete 750 
Forming Union 

(Ind.) 

Teamsters 208 


Loc. 879 (Ind.) 


Painters 550 
Loc. 1945 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


various unions 1,000 


Asbestos Workers 200 
Loc, 116 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


various unions 400 
various unions 150 
Boilermakers 535 
Loc, 171 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Transportation and Utilities 


TRANSPORTATION 


*Lakehead Freightways 
Limited, 
Port Arthur, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. and 
Winnipeg, Man. 


*B.C. Maritime 
Employers’ Assoc., 
Various Ports, 
British Columbia. 


*Department of Transport, 
Various locations 
Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. 


Teamsters 100 
various locals 


Longshoremen and 3,230 
Warehousemen 

I.B.E.W. 232 
Loc. 2228 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


16,500 


620 


550 


2,500 


1,000 


1,000 


2,380 


71,520 


460 


61,500 


2,700 


550 


2,500 


1,000 


1,000 


19,790 


85,360 


690 


July 7 
Sept. 17 
Oct. 6 
Sept. 30 
Cian 2 
Oct 2 
Octie 
Oct-16 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 16 
Octarks 
Oct. 21 
Octieass 
Oct,~20 
Feb. 19 
Sept. 25 
Sept. 30 
Oct. “3 
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Wages, hours, other benefits— 


Use of non-union trucks—Agree- 
ment reached, return of workers. 


Union security (check off)— 
Return of workers when cease 
and desist order issued. 


Jurisdictional dispute between 
unions—Return of workers. 


Disagreement over wording of 
contract—Wording of agreement 
amended. 


Alleged dispute over poor food— 
Return of workers when court 
order issued. 


Discharge of worker—Return of 
workers. 


Wages—Return of workers. 


Hours of work, safety conditions 


Wages, hours— 


Delay in new contract negotia- 
tions—Return of workers. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, October 1969 (Preliminary) (Concl’d.) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date ! 
Employer wage Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination ; | 
Location Union Involved October mulated Date Result 
Trade 
RETAIL 
Three Co-operatives Retail, 216 3,070 6,400 Septtns Wages, hours, other benefits— 
Association, Wholesale Oct. 30 Wage increases, 4 weeks vacation 
Estevan, Regina and Employees after 15 years, other improved 
Prince Albert, Sask. various locals benefits. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Se 


Service 
EDUCATION 
Windsor Board of Public Employees 307 3,070 3,070 Sept. 17 Long service pay—31¢ an hr. 
Education, Loc.:27.(CLG) Octind increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 
Windsor, Ont. 1969, 27¢ Jan. 1, 1970; 3 weeks 
vacation after 5 years, other 
benefits. 
Commission Scolaire C.E.Q. 1,100 16,500 23,100 Sept. 23 Failure to reach agreement over. 
Régionale de Chambly, Oct s22 working conditions—Return of 
Chambly, Que. teachers. 
Commission Scolaire C.E.Q. 660 2,640 3,960 Sept. 29 Alleged dispute over dismissal of 
Régionale de Salaberry, Octie7 some teachers—Return of 
Valleyfield, Huntingdon teachers. 
and St-Timothé, Que. 
University of Guelph, Civil Service 750 4,500 4,500 Oct. 24 Wages, union security— 


Guelph, Ont. Assoc. of Ontario —— 
(Inc.) Branch 10 


Public Administration 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


Corporation of City of Public Employees 11s 920 1,610 Sept. 23 Wages, benefits and management 
Peterborough, Loc. 504 (CLC) Oct. 14 policies—Not reported. 
Peterborough, Ont. : 
City of Montreal, Montreal 5,650 3,770 3,770 Octs:7 Wages—Return of policemen and 
Montreal, Que. Policemen’s Oct. 8 firemen following provincial 
Btotherhood injunction. 
(Ind.) 


Fire Fighters 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ss 


Federal jurisdiction. 
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“In spite of the affluence achieved by large numbers of 
people on this continent, many youths and adults of our 
time find an emptiness and meaninglessness in life . . . 
if we are to achieve social justice, men and women 
need not only material goods and services, but also the 
deep sense of creative and meaningful living that can 
come only through the development of the whole man.” 
: Read ‘The second 50 years’ by George Haythorne. 


See p. 98. 
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Hi Senior officials of the federal and provincial depart- 
ments of labour and other government agencies con- 
cerned with the administration of labour laws met in 
Quebec City, last fall, for the 28th Annual Conference 
of the Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation. 


At the conference, Quebec Labour Minister Maurice 
Bellemare stressed the importance of the role of the 
C.A.A.L.L. whose members, he said, by reason of their 
direct and constant involvement in the activities and 
problems of labour and management, possessed the 
practical knowledge and experience to enable them not 
only to point the way to improvements in the laws, but 
also to foresee the problems of the future. The Associa- 
tion, he said, should be and must increasingly become 
a dynamic instrument at the service of the departments 
of labour, both federal and provincial. In Mr. Belle- 
mare’s opinion, departments of labour are the key de- 
partments of the governments in Canada today because 
they are responsible in large measure for the establish- 
ment of better economic and social conditions; they must 
therefore be alert to developments in the field of la- 
bour-management relations. In the face of rapidly 
changing conditions and the volume and complexity of 
today’s problems, he added, labour departments were 
in need, more than ever before, of a “clearing-house” 
such as the C.A.A.L.L., for the exchange of experience 
and views. 


During the four-day meeting the delegates examined 
the role of government in labour-management relations: 
reviewed recent legislative and administrative develop- 
ments in all jurisdictions, giving special attention to 
recent enactments in the labour relations field; and dis- 
cussed new trends in implementing legislation concern- 
ing the employment of women, particularly with respect 
to laws governing equal pay for equal work. 


The officers elected to the Executive Board for 1969- 
1970 were: T. M. Eberlee, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ontario, president; N. D, Cochrane, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Manitoba, Ist vice-president; and R. P. 


Campbell, Deputy Minister of Labour, New Brunswick, 
2nd vice-president. 
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@ Of 76 contract negotiations completed through Jul 
August, and September, 1969, only 11 went to the stril 
or lockout stage. This third-quarter statistic results fro 
a Canada Department of Labour analysis of all colle 
tive agreements signed on behalf of bargaining un 
of 500 or more, excluding those in construction. 


The 76 settlements cover 197,385 employees, of wh 
18,885 were involved in the 11 work stoppages. Fourte 
settlements fell within federal jurisdiction, involvi 
nearly 40,000 workers, 8,200 of whom were involy 
in three work stoppages. 


Twenty-five of the contracts analyzed were settled 
direct bargaining. Twenty-two were settled with t 
assistance of conciliation officers of either the federa 
or provincial governments. The 47 contracts covere 
over 95,000 workers. The stage of settlement for th 
other negotiations was: Conciliation Board, 4; Pos 
Conciliation Bargaining, 8; Mediation, 1; Post Media 
tion Bargaining, 1; Arbitration, 4. 


Of the 11 work stoppages, two took place in Ontari 
two in Quebec, three in British Columbia, one in A 
berta, and three in more than one province. Copies 
the summary of settlements by province, jurisdictio 
and stage, for the third quarter, 1969, are available fro: 
the Collective Bargaining Division, Economics and R 
search Branch, Canada Department of Labour, 3 
Laurier Avenue West, Ottawa 4, Ont. 


@ Oilworkers in the Vancouver area ended in Octob 
their five-month strike against six oil companies, T 
settlement came after three weeks of hearings by t 
B.C. Mediation Commission. The report of the commi 
sion said that neither party “elected to be bound b 
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C. Scrivener 


The Canadian Chamber of Commerce has launched 
peration Placement, a national student summer em- 
oyment program, under the supervision of the 
hamber’s Youth Affairs Committee National Chairman, 
pbert C. Scrivener, President of Bell Canada. This 
nployment program is being promoted by the 
hamber through the provincial and community Boards 
*Trade and Chambers of Commerce in co-operation 
ith the federal Manpower Department and similar 
‘ovincial and municipal government agencies. 


Jperation Placement.” Mr. Scrivener said, “will be a 
rong concerted national effort to ensure that the maxi- 
um number of young people find productive jobs next 
immer and so continue their education. Canadian 
usinessmen will be urged by their Boards and 
hambers to provide employment for five students for 
ach one hundred regular staff.” It is estimated that 
1e student labour force in 1970 will amount to about 
ve per cent of next year’s anticipated labour market 
f 8.500.000. Hence a five per cent guideline to find 
yb openings has been established as a target. 


Operation Placement,” he said, “will bring together 
usinessmen, civic, labour, Manpower, and education 
fficials at the local level. The Boards and Chambers, 
hrough their membership, will be able to provide the 
nterested department of government with the most 
ccurate profile possible of seasonal vacancies, thus 
nsuring that the maximum number of young people 
vill find summer jobs.” 
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@ Voluntary restraints to control inflation won't work, 
CLC President Donald MacDonald and CNTU Presi- 
dent Marcel Pepin have warned the Government in a joint 
statement on the problem. If a policy of guidelines is 
going to work, or be fair, they said, it must include 
restraints on all forms of income including profits, rents, 
and interest. 


The joint statement said, in part: “We reject outright 
the idea that voluntary guidelines can cope effectively 
with the current inflation. This is a highly oversimplified 
approach to a very complicated problem. It is totally 
impractical in a country like Canada. Indeed, guidelines 
have proved in other countries to be unworkable in 
curbing overall price increases. Furthermore, they are 
highly inequitable. A standard wage and salary formula 
is highly discriminatory against people with low in- 
comes, and would only result in the creation of income 
inequities. 


“We believe that the appointment by the federal Gov- 
ernment of the Prices and Incomes Commission to study 
and analyze the causes of inflation, is highly commend- 
able. There is at present inadequate information and 
a good deal of confusion on what are the causes of 
the current inflation. We have, however, taken issue 
with the Commission in that it is attempting to extract 
major policy commitments from unions, business, and 
governments before it has had an opportunity to under- 
take the necessary research to identify what these 
inflationary causes are.” 


H Combined United States and Canadian member- 
ship of unions with headquarters in the United States has 
passed the 20,000,000 mark, reaching 20,200,000 during 
1968. This is a gain of almost a million members since 
1966 when the last census was made by the U.S. Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. U.S. member- 
ship alone rose to 18,843,000 in 1968, a gain of 903,000 
or 5 per cent from 1966. 


The proportion of union members in the total U.S. 
labour force increased slightly between the two years, 
from 22.7 to 22.9 per cent. The proportion of unionized 
workers in non-agricultural establishments, however, 
dropped from 28.1 per cent in 1966 to 27.8 in 1967 
and remained at 27.8 in 1968. About 2,200,000 U.S. 
federal, state and local employees are now union 
members. an increase of 436,000 since 1966. This seg- 
ment of the labour movement has grown by 1,100,000 
during the past decade. White-collar membership 1s 
now 3.200.000 and the number of women in unions rose 
by 251,000 to 3.900,000. 


Abbé Gérard Dion David Morse 


@ ILO Director-General David Morse has received an 
honorary degree from Laval University. It is a Ph.D. 
in Social Sciences (Industrial Relations). In introducing 
Mr. Morse, Abbé Gérard Dion of the Laval industrial 
relations department noted that Edward Phelan, a 
former director-general of the ILO, had been presented 
in 1945 with an honorary doctorate at the university. 


HM Conditions of employment in the leather and foot- 
wear industry should be raised to the average level pre- 
vailing in other manufacturing industries, it was recom- 
mended at the conclusion of the first tripartite interna- 
tional meeting of the leather and footwear industry. The 
meeting was held in Geneva under the auspices of the 
International Labour Office and followed the pattern 
of other ILO Industrial Committee meetings. Govern- 
ment, employer and worker delegates from twenty-five 
countries including Canada, were present. 


The meeting also urged the industry to take advantage 
of technological developments to raise wages and im- 
prove conditions of employment and the working envi- 
ronment. The report of the meeting’s subcommittee on 
Conditions of Employment urges that the development 
of collective bargaining be encouraged in the industry, 
in accordance with ILO Conventions on freedom of 
association. Fair remuneration for women workers and 
young workers is also essential, the report said, and it 
stressed the need for acceptance of the 40-hour week 
throughout the industry, as well as such benefits as 
holidays with pay and welfare services. 
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@ The labour force of the United States has note 
modest gains in workmen’s compensation and unemplo: 
ment benefits as a result of action by state legislatures | 
their sessions last year, says the AFL-CIO News. 


Workmen’s compensation payments were improved i 
19 states. Alabama’s legislature increased maximut 
weekly benefits for those disabled by injuries on th 
job to $47 in 1969 and $50 in 1970. Colorado increase 
benefits from $54.25 to $59.50 and Maryland from $7 
to $85 for those permanently and totally disabled. I 
West Virginia, however, a $47 weekly maximum wa 
changed to a level of 45 per cent of average pay i 
1969 and 50 per cent in 1970. 


Seventeen legislatures voted to increase unemploymen 
compensation. Alabama increased the maximum of job 
less benefits from $44 to $47 a week in two steps; Co 
lorado, from $57 to $70 a week; and Georgia from $4. 
to $50 a week over two and one-half years. Four state 
increased minimum benefits. At least six states mad 
some improvements in minimum wage laws applyin; 
to jobs not covered by the federal wage-hour law 
Hawaii raised its minimum from $1.25 to $1.40 in 196% 
and $1.60 an hour as of January 1, 1970; Marylanc 
increased its minimum from $1.30 to $ 1.60; and Nevada 
to $1.30 an hour in 1969, $1.45 in 1970 and $1.60 ir 
1971. 


Reflecting the increased activity of public employees 
unions, 10 states adopted measures improving employ- 
ces’ benefits. Five states granted stronger bargaining 
rights. Three states, however, imposed greater restric- 
tions on public employees’ bargaining rights. One of 
these, South Dakota, enacted a law to impose fines and 
jail sentences on striking public employees, while setting 
guidelines for limited bargaining rights. 


@ Electricians in the Hamilton, Ont. area now have 
Friday afternoons off. And if they work after noon o 

Fridays, they receive double time. This was one of th 

benefits won by the electricians after a four-mont 

strike. The contract gives them a 48 per cent package 
increase—to $7.67 an hour—by November 1970. The 
final increase will raise the hourly wage to $6.89 plus 
78 cents an hour in fringe benefits. The electricians are 
represented by the United Electrical Workers. 
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New Brunswick’s 30,000 provincial government em- 
oyees have been given the right to collective bargaining. 
he legislation came into effect in December. Paul Le- 
age, President of the New Brunswick Federation of 
abour, said that this development “should create a new 
‘a in labour-management relations in the province.” 

) 


{r. LePage voiced the hope that the civil servants would 


ecome members of national unions so that they will 
e able to fight for wage parity with other workers across 
‘anada who are doing similar work. “Belonging to a 
ational union will assure them of being in the main- 
ream of labour and having a central voice on those 
sues that are being pressed for on a community, pro- 
incial, and national basis that are not covered under 
he terms of a collective agreement.” 


i Representatives of police departments from fourteen 
ities met in Omaha, Nebr., recently and set wheels in 
notion to found a union to be known as the International 
srotherhood of Police Officers. John Cassese, formerly 
ead of the New York City Patrolmen’s Benevolent 
\ssociation, has been named temporary head of the 
ganization. He said that a proposed constitution will 
ye submitted to the AFL-CIO Executive Council for 
ipproval. An AFL-CIO charter will be requested. 


The Council had given AFL-CIO President George 
Meany authority to work with police officers and he 
set basic conditions that Mr. Cassese says have been 
met. Among these conditions were that a sufficient 
number of police departments must be members, that 
1 no-strike clause be included in the constitution and 
that private police forces not be recruited. Mr. Cassese 
said that the new union would represent a cross section 
and observed that “only through organization at the 
national level can the policeman improve his lot.” 


He added that while the new union would seek aid from 
other union organizations “the policemen in uniform 
will continue to enforce the law.” The fourteen cities 
represented at the meeting were New York City; Omaha; 
Portland, Ore.; San Jose, Calif; St. Paul, Minn.; New 
Britain and Bridgeport, Conn.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Auburn, N.Y.; Quincy, Mass.; Shreveport, La.; Des 
Moines, Iowa; San Francisco and Chicago. 
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™ “The strike as an instrument of collective bargaining 
and as the ultimate determinant of wages and other terms 
of employment is on the way out.” And this could happen 
within 10 years, H. J. Clawson, Vice-President of Stelco, 
told a conference in Montreal sponsored by the Mon- 
treal Personnel Association. 


During this time, he continued, the area of permissible 
strike activity will “be very substantially circumscribed. 
I shall go still further and predict that this will occur 
not only in the public sector but also, to a more limited 
extent, the private sector.” This change will be brought 
about not only through legislative restriction but also 
through voluntary means, Mr. Clawson said. He added 
that this development would require the formulation 
of other instruments for reducing the area of dispute 
in negotiations, “including some form of authoritative 
and definitive procedures for final settlement.” 


In the future, “management must leave no doubt that 
it is committed to the principle of collective bargaining, 
and no doubt as to its recognition of the union as a 
factor in industrial organization that goes beyond merely 
legal recognition. And unions must leave no doubt that 
they are also interested in developing positions and 
relationships that go beyond building up to periodic 
and wasteful strikes. Only then can they really fulfill 
their aspirations to become a constructive force in SOCI- 
ety. 


@ Education pays some of its dividends in higher wages, 
says the U.S. Department of Labor. An American with 
Grade 8 education can expect to earn about $246,525 
during his lifetime, but if he can get a secondary school 
diploma, his earnings increase by 38 per cent to $340,520. 
The college graduate can average 59 per cent greater 
income than a secondary school graduate for a lifetime 
total of $541,911. 


@ After almost 28 months of bargaining, Quebec 
teachers in November, signed a contract with the pro- 
vincial Government. The contract is retroactive to July 
1968 and expires in 1971. The province-wide contract 
covers wages, pensions, workload, promotion, teaching 
aids and holidays, and will bring uniformity of working 
conditions throughout the province. The contract re- 
places hundreds of contracts between teachers and indi- 
vidual school boards. The contract talks were marked 
by strikes, resignations, threats and demonstrations, and 
many students wondered whether their education would 
be interrupted by a prolonged strike. 
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— The myth that women are not a good career risk 
because of marriage and subsequent child-rearing has 
been refuted by a report issued recently by the U.S. 
Women’s Bureau. Studies on labour turnovers show 
that job-changing rates are about the same for both 
men and women. Young women leave to marry and 
have babies, but young men leave almost as frequently 
to take better jobs. According to the 1968 U.S. Bureau 
of Labour Statistics study, 2.6 per cent of women work- 
ers and 2.2 per cent of men workers voluntarily left 
their jobs, but another Bureau study showed that men 
changed jobs more often than women. Only 7 per cent 
of the women but 10 per cent of the men held a dif- 


ferent occupation in January 1966 from the one they 
held in January 1965. 


Women, generally, had better attendance records too, 
than men employed at similar jobs and under similar 
circumstances. And finally, in praise of the older woman, 
employers could not go wrong in hiring women over 
35. Fewer than 4 per cent had changed jobs in one 
year as compared with 6 per cent of the men. 
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HM The 80-day strike at the Steel Co. of Canada L 
ended with a 34-month contract giving annual pay 
creases of almost 10 per cent. The contract establish 
immediate average weekly earnings of $140 a we 
nearly $20 above earnings in the previous contract. Ne 
August, weekly average pay will rise to $150. Includi 
fringe benefits, the settlement added $1.27% an ho 
over three years. The package was worth about 544 cey 
more an hour than the $1.22 an hour proposal reject 
by steelworkers at Stelco in August. The 69-day stri 
at Algoma Steel in Sault Ste. Marie has been settl 
also. The wage package was said to be identical wi 
that received by Stelco employees. 


M@ Strikes have been settled at the International Nick 
Co. and at Falconbridge Nickel Mines. The contra 
between the United Steelworkers and Inco provides f 
a wage and fringe benefit package of $1.45 an hot 
over the next 32 months. The new basic rate goes — 
$3.00 an hour plus a cost-of-living bonus. The contra 
also calls for a company-paid drug plan, a compan 
paid welfare plan, and nine statutory holidays. Tt 
strike lasted 131 days. 


The 3,200 members of the Mine, Mill, and Smelte 
Workers at Falconbridge signed in November a three 
year contract that provides an across-the-board wag 
increase of 77.8 cents an hour over the three years. Th 
figure includes an increase of 40.8 cents an hour plu 
a 5-cent piecework increase in the first year, 20 cent 
plus 7 cents for piecework in the second year, and | 
cents plus 5 cents for piecework and other fringe benefit 
in the third year. The average hourly rate under th 
previous contract was $3.06. The strike lasted abou 
three months. 


@ Montreal’s policemen and firemen have signed con 
tracts with the city after more than 10 months of contrac 
negotiations, after an arbitration award that the employ 
ees turned down, and after a one-day wildcat strike 
Under the new contract, a first-class policeman witl 
three years of service will receive an annual salary o 
$8,750 and a first-class fireman will receive $8,320. Th 


new agreements were retroactive and expired in De 
cember. 


The one-day strike, on October 7, resulted in violence 
and looting of stores. The impetus for the strike was 
an arbitration award that would have given policemen 
$8,480 on December 1, 1969. The Montreal Policemen’s 
Brotherhood and the Internationa] Firefighters Union 
were both seeking wage parity with their counterparts 
in Toronto and some Montreal suburbs. Salaries of 
Toronto’s first-class firemen recently rose to $9,009 and 


salaries of Toronto’s first-class policemen are now 
$9,112. 
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The relationship between good management and good 
industrial relations was stressed by J. D. Love, Deputy 
Minister, Canada Department of Labour, at a Montreal 
meeting in November of the National and Quebec In- 
dustrial Relations Committees of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Mr. Love expressed the view that the quality of indus- 
trial relations depends on much more than the processes 
of negotiation, dispute settlement, contract administra- 
tion and grievance handling. “It depends also, and in 
a fundamental way.” he said, “on the manner in which 
employers and unions structure themselves and distrib- 
ute their authority and responsibility, on the way in 
which they set up and operate their channels of internal 
communication, on the efforts they expend in identifying 
their own problems, defining their own policies and 


informing and training their own people.” He described 
these as important aspects of the industrial relations 
problem—aspects that had sometimes been badly ne- 
elected in the search for solutions. 


Drawing on experiences gained at earlier stages in his 
public service career, Mr. Love called for continuing 
attention to the need for improvements in personnel 
management. He referred to the progress that could be 
made, in the development and implementation of more 
rational, more effective and more defensible personnel 
policies, under the pressures generated by a bargaining 
relationship. “For the people on the firing line,” he said, 
“the labour-management relationship sometimes looks 
like a forest of frustrations. And, in some respects, during 
some periods, that is precisely what it is. A larger and 
longer perspective suggests that it is something much 
better, much more positive, than that. As a Deputy 
Minister, I am just new enough, and perhaps naive 
enough, to believe that, taken generally and with all 
its frustrations, the labour-management relationship 1s 
one of the wellsprings of improved managerial perfor- 
mance and, for this reason alone, one of the important 
sources of strength in our society.” 


@ Although Canadian winters in 1920 were typically 
frigid ones in many parts of Canada, The Labour 
Gazette for February of that year reported that canoe 
makers were working overtime, and “although the sash, 
door and planing mills could only look forward to the 
usual mid-winter layoff,” the canoe making industry 
was reporting its busiest season. 


Busy too, were the railways, with no 1969 talk of discon- 
tinuing unprofitable passenger service. This was the hey- 
day of the steam-driven train, and the “in” way to travel. 
During the Yuletide season, Saint John, N.B., reported 
“exceptional activity” in passenger service, and with the 
exception of Toronto, which was experiencing “the 
usual seasonal difficulties due to severe weather and 


snowstorms,” the passenger traffic at Christmas was 
heavy. 


@ Montreal citizens had to be especially careful of 
dried out Christmas trees and faulty tree lights, when 
250 city engineers, firemen and aqueduct workers went 
on strike on New Year’s Eve. The men were protesting 
a proffered wage schedule ranging from 30 cents to 50 
cents an hour with a 56- to 70-hour week. The workers 
wanted 58! cents to 75 cents an hour and a 48-hour 
week. It was not until two weeks later that the water 
supplies were completely back to normal. 
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M@ A “radical change” in hours and wages was pu 
into effect at the Bathurst Lumber Company in Bathurst 
N.B. Instead of having two shifts of 11 and 13 hour: 
each day, the company decided to adopt three shift: 
of 8 hours each. “The rates of wages for the new shift: 
have been made the same as the former rates for < 
shift of 10 hours, plus an advance of 10 per cent, o1 
the equivalent of eleven hours at the previous rate of 
pay,” the Labour Gazette reported. “This means a sub. 
stantial reduction in hours of labour, with a very slight 
reduction in wages.” The change increased the com- 
pany’s wage expenditure by 30 per cent and necessitated 
increasing the staff by a considerable number. “There 
is every reason to believe,” the company reported, “that 
the change will be beneficial from the company’s view- 
point as well as from that of the men.” 


@ Perhaps one of the earliest labour-management con- 
sultation committee meetings took place at a plant belong- 
ing to the Acadia Sugar Refining Company at Dartmouth, 
N.S., when an industrial council was established by the 


Woodside plant employing about 300 men. Elections to 


the Council took place once a year; one representative 
was chosen for every 40 men so that every craft in the 
plant was represented. Other members of the council 
were appointed by the company. The council considered 
all questions relating to wage and working conditions 
and made settlements, subject to the approval of the 
Directors. 
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Women who worked in the fishing industry in Brit- 

Columbia were paid a minimum rate of $15.50 a 
ek under the provisions of the British Columbia Min- 
um Wage Act, but only if they were considered “ex- 
rienced.” Inexperienced female employees were paid 
2.75 for the first four months, $13.75 for the second 
ur months, and $14.75 for the third four months. For 
ese wages a girl would wash, prepare, preserve, dry, 
re, smoke, pack or otherwise adapt for sale or for 
ipment any kind of fish except canned. To be consi- 
red experienced, a girl had to be employed in the 
hing industry for at least twelve months. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway reported their earn- 
gs in December 1919 as $17,025,583 as compared with 
15,750,854 in December 1918. The number of persons 
mployed by the CPR, GTR, and CNR railways, includ- 
g general offices, train and engine crews, sleeping, 
ining and parlour car employees, showed a net increase 
yf 700 for the month of January, 1920. The number 
yf employees at the end of January was 62,650 as com- 
yared with 66,350 at the end of 1918. 


gS A Department of Labour officer met with little suc- 
‘ess in the mediation department when he tried to go 
0 bat for two groups of employees at a Marieville, Que., 
irm. The employees who worked in the straw hat sec- 
ion had been locked out since October because of their 
inion affiliation. A few days after their lockout the 
ompany decided to lock out their felt hat workers as 
well. The Department of Labour intervened when no 
settlement had been reached by January and the 
vorkers and their families were suffering from hardship 
and deprivation. At last report a Montreal architect, 
Joseph Perrault, was appointed Commissioner to inves- 
‘igate the dispute and to make any recommendations 
that would help settle it. 


M Fifty years ago, W. B. Wilson, then United States 
Secretary of Labour, penned these words in an annual 
report from the U.S. Department of Labour. “The whole 
world is face to face with the most difficult peacetime 
problem it has ever had to deal with. The wastage of 
war has been tremendous. There has been not only the 
loss of millions of lives and the permanent disability 
of other millions of people, but also an extraordinary 
destruction of the material resources of the world. In- 
dustry has been disarranged by the processes of read- 
justment to the needs of peace, and commerce has been 
handicapped by insufficient shipping facilities, rates of 
foreign exchange, and domestic uncertainty. Many 
countries are without stable government, and financial 
inflation in all commercial countries of the world has 
played havoc with the relative values of money, wages 
and commodities. 
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“The effect of these things has been reflected in the 
high cost of living and the consequent demand for 
higher wage rates to meet the increasing burden of the 
family budget. Yet increases in the wage rate do not 
always give relief. There are but two ways by which 
the general standard of living of the wage earner can 
be improved. One is by increased productivity, making 
more material available for wages. The other is by 
taking the means of increased compensation out of the 
profits of the employer. If wages are increased, and 
profits remain the same, the burden is passed on to the 
consuming public in the form of an increased cost of 
living and comes back to the wage worker himself. No 
portion of improved living standards can come out of 
the profits of the employers unless there is profiteering. 


“And what gives the opportunity for profiteering? The 
very conditions that we are confronted with today—the 
destructive agencies of war, the disarrangement of in- 
dustry and the unrest and high nervous tension of our 
people. The more productive we are, the sooner we shall 
abolish opportunities for profiteering. It has been 
proved, not only in this country but in others as well, 
that the most effective method of increasing and im- 
proving the workers’ capacity for production is through 
training opportunities within the industries themselves. 


“We are all interested in industrial peace. But there can 
be no permanent industrial peace that is not based upon 
industrial justice. The denial of organization is a denial 
of the only means of peaceable settlement that wage 
earners have. At a time when labour organizations of 
a revolutionary or lawless type especially are in the 
public eye, it is particularly important to point out that 
the responsibility for the development of such orga- 
nizations must, in the long run, fall upon the employer 
who denounces the organization of lawful trade unions. 


“In an imperfectly developed state of society or in minor 
instances this failure to recognize the rights of others 
injures only the persons immediately concerned. But 
with the increase in the size of productive enterprises 
and the corresponding increase in the numbers of em- 
ployees, many industrial disputes menace many innocent 
bystanders. Modern strikes and lockouts tend more and 
more to affect not only the employer and workers, but 
all who come within range of the economic controversy. 
At no time has this been more important than at pres- 
en 
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The number of member countries belonging to the In- 
ternational Labour Organization has grown from 40 in 
1919 to 121 today. What will be the future role of the 
ILO in world affairs? Dr. George V. Haythorne exa- 
mined the possibilities in an address at Brock University 
in November 1969. A Commissioner with the Prices and 
Incomes Commission at Ottawa, Mr. Haythorne was 
formerly Deputy Minister, Canada Department of La- 
bour, and a Member of the ILO Governing Body, 
1956-1969. The article that follows was extracted from 
the full text of Mr. Haythorne’s address. 


As one looks back over the half century to those eventful 
days in 1919 when the ILO was formed, what can be 
said of the Organization’s record to date—and what of 
the future? What has happened to the high hopes and 
bold plans for universal and lasting peace through social 
justice? Clearly, world peace has not been achieved—and 
neither has social justice. What, then, has been achieved? 


One can answer that, by managing to survive World 
War II, when more politically-oriented organizations 
failed to do so, the ILO has demonstrated in a tangible 
way that permanent peace requires social justice. De- 
spite the fact that a great deal of exploitation, suffering 
and abuse is still being inflicted on man by man, and 
on man by machines, some social progress has been 
made by the ILO. 
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Over the half century, an impressive list of world labo 
conventions and recommendations has emerged, a1 
many badly needed operational projects and prograr 
have been launched to assist new countries to ral 
working and living standards. These standards rema 
far too low in many countries. Human resources aroul 
the world are greatly underdeveloped and underer 
ployed. Until millions more have found productive a1 
creative work, and are earning incomes high enou: 
to enjoy their leisure, as well as their work, social justi 
will remain only a world dream. 


There are some who claim, in the face of the work 
economic and social realities, that the early work of t 
ILO in drafting and adopting labour conventions w 
misdirected. To the extent that these were formulat 
with an emphasis on particular situations in individu 
industries, rather than on broader and universal obje 
tives, I would agree. But I do not agree with the conte 
tion that the international labour conferences shou 
not adopt conventions unless countries can ratify the 
immediately. This is short-sighted and could encoura 
a narrow, national point of view. Conventions shou 
be regarded as reasonable objectives, attainable, or like 
to be attainable, within a reasonable future. When look 
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on in this light—allowing, as inevitably they must, 
‘ wide variations existing in standards around the 
ld—conventions are much more likely to serve as 
amic elements in achieving further progress than if 
y were merely expressions of the general status quo. 


other charge that has been levelled against the ILO 
that it has been used by the workers as a forum to 
in support for positions they are advancing with em- 
yers and industries through collective bargaining in 
ir home countries. Undoubtedly this has happened 
| occasions, but in my experience, the workers have 
d to present sound, solid arguments for their proposals 
order to convince government and the employer 


oups. 


e saving grace over the years has been that, when 
e demands of workers are pushed beyond the realm 
’ practicality, this fact usually becomes abundantly 
ear. Their arguments are then either defeated outright, 
- the situation is reflected in the number of ratifications 
fadopted conventions. 


case in point was the adoption of a 40-hour week 
nvention in 1935, when pressure from the workers 
fas spurred on by high unemployment. Conventions 
ust be ratified by a minimum of three countries before 
aey come into force, and this particular convention was 
atified by only one. It has since been superseded by 
recommendation, adopted in 1962, that deals with the 
eduction of hours of work on a more realistic basis. 
his recommendation contributed significantly to the 
rmulation of the Canada Labour Standards Code, 
hich was introduced in 1965. 


he attitudes of workers have changed over the years. 
a they recognize that ILO action programs are 
1eeded to supplement conventions and recommendations. 
n recent years, employers, too, have ceased to play as 
a. of a defensive role against worker pressures for 


. 
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higher living standards. Many of them have come to 
realize also that the developing countries badly need 
managerial help in developing their industries. Large 
quantities of such help have been supplied by the ILO, 
with the support of employers and governments in de- 
veloped countries. This is an important omen for the 
future, because it is crucial for the survival of mankind 
that all three groups represented in the [LO—govern- 
ments, employers and workers—clearly recognize that 
it makes economic as well as social sense to encourage 
a narrowing of the serious income and other gaps that 
exist between the rich and the poor around the world. 


Fortunately, a closer link between social and economic 
action has emerged in the ILO’s work over the years. 
In the first two decades, little was done in the economic 
field, because it was thought that social considerations 
should take precedence over the economic. But attitudes 
have changed. 
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I recall taking part in debates in the Governing Body 
in the late *50s and early ’60s, when there was still 
resistance—particularly in the employers’ group—to the 
ILO’s becoming involved in economic questions. Al- 
though this resistance was partly due to a legitimate 
claim that there were other agencies established to deal 
with world economic questions, several of us took the 
position that one should not sharply dissociate social 
and economic questions. There was, we said, a need 
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for closer co-ordination of efforts among internation 
agencies—but not for the ILO to ignore or neglect ecc 
nomic realities. This became the prevailing view; an 
it is of interest to note that, in the last 10 years, ther 
has been a greater emphasis on the need for considerin 
the implications of sound social policies as stimulan: 
to economic growth and development, and vice versa. 


Technological and industrial changes have had fa: 
reaching significance for international organizations, ju! 
as they have for national bodies. These changes hav 
had some negative effects, but they have been far e7 
ceeded by those positive effects that have made possibl 
advances in economic and social well-being not dreame 
of before by mankind. | 
| 
In the economic sphere, large-scale industrial and con 
mercial organizations have grown quickly over rece1 
decades, and more and more are operating on a broa 
international front. Several of these business org: 
nizations have expanded to a point where they posses 
more economic power and wield more political influenc 
than do many governments. The growth of these org 
nizations on a global basis brings with it formidab 
changes in international economic relations. Tradition: 
flows of goods between countries are being replaced t 
flows of machinery, technical skills, and other facto: 
of production. Investment capital is taking shape on | 
rapidly increasing scale in the form of branch plan 
in countries around the globe. These, in turn, produc 
goods on site for domestic consumption, which dimit 
ishes the need for shipments of the same goods fro; 
more highly developed countries often far removed. — 


While these universal corporations have been gainir 
in strength and influence, unions have been becomir 
more fully aware of the growing importance of intern: 
tional associations and developments. The Solidari 
Fund of the International Confederation of Free Trac 
Unions was established a few years ago to encouras 
the growth of union activities in developing countrie 
Individual unions have also, in response to the change 
economic and social conditions prevailing in both hea 
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\ffice and branch-plant countries, taken steps through 
heir International Trade Secretariats, and separately, 
) strengthen union participation in collective bargain- 
lng with employers operating in several countries. 


f 
Vhese global developments on the part of business orga- 
‘izations and unions make it imperative that the inter- 

ational roles of governments, employers and workers 
Se carefully studied in relation to them. It was agreed 
{t the 1969 International Labour Conference that the 


y eer 
LO should undertake this important task. 


' 


stimulated also by the pace of technological and indus- 
rial change is a growing realization in many countries 
hat human resources are basic, and that they must be 
jeveloped in a more understanding and logical manner 
yor their own sake and for the sake of world order and 
‘progress. At the same time, a general recognition that 
;conomic development must serve man, rather than the 
‘reverse, has been slow to emerge. With the stark threat 
spt the irresponsible use of atomic power ever present, 
itis becoming all the more apparent that the long neglect 
jof human resources cannot go on any longer, and that 
social injustices must be taken much more seriously. 
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Coming closer to home, if we were to judge the ILO’s 
progress in achieving social justice solely by Canada’s 
record in ratifying conventions over the years, it could 
not be said that that record has been a spectacular 
success. During the first 25 years, Canada ratified only 
nine conventions; during the second 25, we have added 
another 15. Our relatively low total of 24 is higher than 
that of the United States, 7, but much lower than Britain’s 
65 and France’s 79. 


The Canadian and USS. figures reflect the existence of 
a divided jurisdiction in labour matters between federal 
and state or provincial authorities. Canada for many 
years was particularly sensitive about ratifying conven- 
tions covering both federal and provincial fields after 
the federal Government ratified three such conventions 
in the ’30s, and later enacted legislation covering them 
that was declared ultra vires. Recently, in close co-opera- 
tion with provincial colleagues, the Department of La- 
bour has developed an acceptable procedure by which 
Canada has been able to ratify such conventions. The 
Discrimination in Employment Convention was the first 
one ratified’under this new procedure in 1964. Two years 
later, two more were ratified—namely, Full Employment 
Policy, and Underground Work in Mines for Women. 
Others are currently under active consideration. 


The ILO’s contribution to Canada and to the world is 
not to be judged solely, or even mainly, on the basis 
of convention ratifications. It is to be seen, rather, in 
the steps—some of which have had to be halting ones—- 
taken in tackling human problems around the globe. 
In this task, the ILO fortunately has not been alone. 
The Human Rights Commission of the United Nations, 
UNESCO, UNICEF, W.H.O., FAO and other special- 
ized agencies have also contributed much. Fortunately, 
black and white, yellow and brown mingle and work 
together today a great deal more freely than in earlier 
decades. Similarly, persons with different political and 
religious ideologies mingle and work together more 
freely. This is happening because men and women 
around the world are increasingly aware that basic 
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human values are of prime importance, rather than the 
traditional doctrines or ideologies that have so frequently 
colored national and international action in the past. 


The development and use of natural resources continue 
to be of great importance in all countries. They are, 
though, at best, a means, and must not override human 
considerations. Fortunately, we have seen that, in Can- 
ada and in other countries, much can be achieved in 
the fuller development of human resources, and in their 
more effective use in both the economy and society, 
through the undertaking of broadly conceived programs 
in technical education, health, welfare and rehabitilita- 
tion. The returns to the economy, in improved perfor- 
mance by people who have become better equipped 
through joint programs developed co-operatively be- 
tween the federal and provincial Governments, are 
greatly in excess of the outlays made. This fact proves 
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at there is both an economic and social gain to be 
hieved through such action. It also points the way 
yward how to direct economic policies and programs 
ore deliberately to meet the needs of human beings, 
oth individually and collectively. 


me of the current challenges, both in Canada and 
lsewhere, is how to deal effectively with the economic 
roblems of growth and stability in an increasingly 
aiterdependent world. Today we are facing a serious 
uestion of inflation in Canada. Similar situations have 
aced, or are facing, other countries. The need for some 
orm of deliberate collective action is becoming increas- 
agly apparent. Our Prices and Incomes Commission, 
long with all those interested, is continuing to search 
or a practical expression of this collective action, in 
yrder to resolve the Canadian problem. 


[he relationships among prices, costs, productivity, and 
mcomes of all forms have been matters of serious con- 
ern to the ILO in recent years. Just how governments, 
employers and unions, working more closely together 
than in the past, can best cope with these problems 
today one of the major tests facing both the ILO 
and Canada. We are fortunate that such an agency 
exists, and that it, along with other international bodies, 
can assist in dealing more realistically with this and 
other major economic problems of our day—and we 
must never forget that these problems have an intimate 
and important relationship to social problems and the 
ultimate fate of mankind. 


Thus we have the picture of a pioneering world orga- 
nization setting out in 1919 on a gigantic task to bring 
about peace through social justice. The objective proved 
much too great to reach within the life-span of its 
founders, but this does not mean that the task should 
not have been undertaken. Neither was it a reason for 
being discouraged if the going was tough—as indeed 
it has proved to be on many occasions over the past 
50 years. The fact that the ILO has developed a flexibi- 
lity along with its dynamic qualities has enabled it to 
‘meet ever-recurring challenges. It has not been success- 
ful in meeting all of them, but in any fair balance sheet 
of world economic and social progress over the past 
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half century, the contribution of the ILO clearly deserves 
an entry on the assets side of the ledger. This fact was 
visibly recognized earlier this year, when it was an- 
nounced that the Organization was to be awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 


Although a great deal of progress, particularly during 
this century, has been made in satisfying the material 
needs of man, much more is needed. This is borne out 
by the stern reality today that, in spite of the affluence 
achieved by large numbers of people on this continent, 
many youths and adults of our time find an emptiness 
and meaninglessness in life. The ILO and other bodies 
must continue to stress that, if we are to achieve social 
justice, men and women need not only material goods 
and services, but also the deep sense of creative and 
meaningful living that can come only through the dev- 
elopment of the whole man. 


His Holiness Pope Paul VI reminded us of this in his 
address to the International Labour Conference at Gen- 
eva in June of 1968 when he said, “It is against himself 
that you must defend man, for man is threatened with 
becoming only a part of himself, with being reduced 
to one dimension only.” Speaking a few days later from 
the same podium, U Thant, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, said, “All our United Nations institu- 
tions should conceive of development, and promote it, 
in terms not just of material progress but of moral and 
spiritual growth.” 


The world needed an international labour organization 
in 1919. The rapidly changing and complex world of 
today needs the ILO all the more. Many difficulties and 
struggles lie ahead. But, in the strong backing of govern- 
ments, workers and employers, we can be confident that 
the ILO, together with other world bodies, will face these 
emerging problems resolutely and effectively. 
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Canada has a great potential for economic growth and 
for improving the quality of life for all citizens if we 
can break the hold of inflation, believes A. S. Leach, 
Past President of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 
He told delegates attending the Chamber’s 40th annual 
meeting in Halifax in September that if the Prices and 
Incomes Commission could not work out a formula for 
voluntary price restraint, business and industry might 
consider leading and supporting this cause. 


“The road to price stability will not be painless,” Mr. 
Leach said, “but it is a prize worth the perseverance 
and sacrifices encountered along the way.” This way, 
Mr. Leach believes, is not through controls but through 
increased productivity. “Wage increases unrelated to 
increased productivity force up costs and prices. We 


ployment available in such a fashion that it would t 
more attractive for the individual to work, despite pe 
sonal economics, and maintain his or her self-respect’ 
There were unquestionably many mothers of small chi 
dren who would prefer to work and had to stay at hom 
because there were no day care facilities available. M 
Leach suggested that perhaps certain industries or bus 
nesses could pool together and provide facilities of th 
kind. 


Speaking also on the utilization of human resource 
Arnold Hart, chairman of the Bank of Montreal, di: 
closed that his bank would start a small-scale pik 
project in large urban areas and seek out “young peop! 
who have never, either because of the lack of appropr 
ate skills or because of an unsatisfactory environment: 


Beyond the profit motive 


know we cannot take more from the economy than it 
can provide. To make a breakthrough, we must improve 
our productivity performance and make the most 
efficient use of resources at our disposal, both material 
and human.” 


In the realm of human resources, Mr. Leach suggested 
that businesses and professions should be prepared to 
develop employment opportunities for the first-offender 
on his release from prison. “Could we help prepare that 
person for employment through our participation in 
vocational or technical training during his term, so that 
not only does he have a bit of a skill at least, but more 
importantly, has a challenge and a future looming ahead 
of him?” 


Mr. Leach said that we are critical of practices that tend 
to make it easier for the individual to subsist on welfare 
rather than work. “But to what extent are we examining 
our own businesses to see whether we could make em- 
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background, been able to establish a good employmen 
record.” 


Specifically, they will be looking for people who hav: 
the ability to reach a level of achievement necessar 
to hold down a steady job. “Details of our program hav. 
not yet been worked out but it must obviously be a blen 
of remedial education, counselling, and on-the-job train 
ing, with financial support during the process, and witl 
the promise of a job at the end of the training perio 
if they come up to the required standards.” Mr. Har 
said that they would rely on the extensive experienc 
of major banks and other employers in the Unitec 
States, and would take advantage of help from govern 
ment agencies such as the Manpower Division of th 
Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


“We may fall flat on our faces, or we may find, as many 
employers in the United States have found, that we have 
uncovered a hitherto untapped and undeveloped source 
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‘productive workers capable of playing a useful role 
; employees and as members of the community,” Mr. 
art said. “But let there be no mistake about our mo- 
ves. Compassion is certainly a factor but it is only a 
‘art of the mix. Our motives are firmly rooted in concern 
x the healthy development of the total society in which 
e operate, and the knowledge that our own long-run 
>rporate interest will be best served if we participate 
ally in the search for solutions to some of the more 
ifficult problems facing society in our time.” 


herce, J. Allyn Taylor, told delegates that a recent 
luthoritative survey in the United States showed that 


an overwhelming majority of young Americans are con- 
vinced that business is too profit minded and too little 
oncerned with public welfare. Mr. Taylor is President 
and Chairman of Huron and Erie Mortgage Corporation 
and Canada Trust Company, London, Ont. “This should 
be a matter of the deepest concern to all of us. Whether 

e like it or not, the men and women who will man 

nd run our industries and commercial enterprises only 

few years from now will have to come from the ranks 

f today’s youth,” he said. “We won’t bridge the gap 

nd we won’t solve the problem by preaching and pro- 
paganda. This is the smartest, best-educated generation 
of young people in all history. They think. Even behind 
the dress and the deportment of the extreme fringe, 
there are many keen, probing, and thoughtful brains. 
We shouldn’t underrate them. They have the stuff to 
make this a far better nation than we have known, once 
the immaturity wears off and their ideas start to jell.” 
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There were a number of social problems the Chamber 
had to consider and attack if it were to fulfill its purpose, 
he said. “To this end we should urge much greater 
emphasis in the coming year upon areas of social con- 
cern, so that the Chamber may give new dimensions 
to its image and rid itself of the unfair accusation some- 
times levelled that everything we do is prompted by 
vested business interest.” 


A new approach to welfare 


Dr. W. H. Cruickshank, Vice-President of Bell Canada, 
believes that there should be “a radical change in our 
approach to welfare,” with rehabilitation as the keynote. 
What is needed, he said, is a much more individual 
approach, strictly related to family need rather than any 


universal formula. Any guaranteed income plan would 
have to carry an escalator clause to make allowance 
for the rising cost of living. Another thing to consider 
about a guaranteed income plan was its possible impact 
on the labour field. 


“If the guaranteed income is higher than the minimum 
wage levels for unskilled workers, it will put a premium 
on idleness. The lowest scale of unskilled workers will, 
therefore, have to be revised upwards to provide the 
essential financial incentives for seeking employment 
and for remaining on the job,” he said. “This will mean 
either higher labour costs or reduced employment op- 
portunities, or both, with increased numbers of people 
progressively descending below the poverty line.” 


Canadians, he said, give $3.5 billion a year to welfare. 
“To get the best job for our dollar, we may find it 
necessary to drastically reduce the universality of our 
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welfare allowances.” Dr. Cruickshank believes that a 
program aimed at sustaining and rehabilitating the poor 
is needed. “We must satisfy needs—individual needs for 
food, clothing and shelter. But we should also keep in 
mind the need for encouraging the recipients, and par- 
ticularly their children, to develop into self-respecting, 
independent, economically productive units.” 


Alfred Rouleau, President of La Sauvegarde and 
L’Assurance-Vie Desjardins, believes that one of the 
weaknesses of those who accept or reject the idea of 
a guaranteed minimum income is their failure to distin- 
euish between the assistance that must be given to those 
who are unable to work and the assistance required by 
those who are employable. “The fear exists that to 
euarantee a minimum income would result in a dimin- 
ishing desire to work, and we seek all kinds of means 
to provide incentives to work.” Mr. Rouleau thinks that 
one is too easily inclined to forget that a large proportion 
of the poor are unable to work because of sickness, 
infirmity, or disability. 


In Quebec at the present time, he said, 85 to 90 per cent 
of those in need of social welfare are considered as 
unemployable. “What is keeping us from immediately 
solving the problem of this majority and, in the mean- 
time, from finding a solution to assist the remaining 10 
or 15 per cent who require social welfare but who are fit 
to work?” In our desire to eliminate all poverty by 
some unique or magic formula, he said, we are inclined 
to focus our attention on the poor as a whole, forgetting 
“the poorest of the poor,” namely widows and young 
children. “The most recent Canadian statistics available 
would indicate that out of-800,000 adults, social welfare 
cases, and pensioners of all categories, only 23,000 men 
were employable. Why not provide a minimum guaran- 
teed income to persons already receiving social assistance 
and who are not employable? By so doing, we would 
have really seriously started to wage war on poverty.” 


Inflation 


Delegates were warned by David S. R. Leighton, Pro- 
fessor, School of Business Administration, University of 
Western Ontario, that there will be an increased con- 
sumer uproar over inflation, resulting in increased gov- 
ernment intervention. “Resistance at the buying level 
will increase, not decline,’ he said. “If voluntary re- 
straints don’t work, there will be strong pressure for 
something involuntary—that is, price control. That this 
is a very real possibility, make no mistake. It exists today 
in France, and it exists, in effect, in large sectors of 
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the U.K. economy. What I am saying is that busines: 
and labour either make the system work, or the Govern 
ment will. I firmly believe that consumers will not only 
support you in trying to make it work, they will insis 
that the Government move in if you can’t make it work.’ 


The federal Government’s efforts to cut expenditure 
are to be commended, thinks C. H. Scoffield, Genera 
Manager of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
Many economists, he said, believe that the heart of the 
inflationary problem lies with government spending a 
all levels. But Mr. Scoffield is leery of govern 
ment-imposed controls in an attempt to curb inflation 
“This road should be avoided at all costs since th 
bureaucratic paraphenalia of controls is difficult to dis 
mantle once the need has passed. Moreover, control 
add to distortions in the economy and create mor 
problems than they solve.” 


The first half of 1970 will be a critical period, Mh 
Scoffield said. He predicted that Canada’s gross nationa 
product will rise by 9 or 9.5 per cent, but more tha 
4 per cent would be swallowed up by higher prices. | 
was obvious that inflationary pressures in the econom 
had to be stopped, he said, but “the best that can b 
expected and hoped for is sufficient voluntary restrain 
to create some uncertainty into the outlook and to lowe 
the inflation temperature by several degrees.” 


The Bank of Canada clearly supports the federal Gov 
ernment’s Prices and Incomes Commission. “To th 
extent that the Commission can encourage understand 
ing of the costs of inflation, and can organize self-res 
traint in the determining of prices and bargaining fo 
incomes,” said J. R. Beattie, Deputy Governor of th 
Bank of Canada, “it will lessen the degree and duratio. 
of fiscal and monetary restraint that would otherwis 
be needed to restore stability. The rewards, in the forr 
of an earlier return to full sustainable growth and les 
potential loss of employment and output in the mean 
time, could be substantial.” 


Mr. Beattie said that when there are strong expectation 
of inflation, the time lags between the imposition an, 
effect of restrictive policies can create problems con 
cerning public understanding and support. “It is the la 
that occurs after the growth in real demand has bee 
decelerated, but before this has produced a substantie 
moderation of price and cost increases. If restraint | 
maintained until the moderation occurs there may b 
temporary under-utilization of capacity.” But conversely 
if restraint is relaxed very early for fear of overkill, h 
said, people may conclude that inflation is a fact an 
may react in a way that renews and increases inflationar 
pressures. 
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Zecause our affairs are so heavily influenced by what 
ippens in the United States, some have questioned 
hether there is much use in trying to restrain inflation 
Canada unless the United States succeeds in restoring 
‘ice stability there,” Mr. Beattie said. “If the United 
ates is going to achieve price stability, is much anti-in- 
ationary effort needed on our part?” These are good 
gestions without comforting answers, he said. The Un- 
ed States economy is richer and more productive than 
lars so that the level of income and consumption is 
jopreciably higher. But advertising and communications 
liedia pressure us into paying for and consuming more 
Jian we produce, he said and, if this continues, we may 
Jell have a bigger anti-inflationary job on our hands 
ian has the United States. 

“It is true that the consumer price index has been rising 
ittle more rapidly in the United States than in Canada 
1 recent months, but the opposite is true of wage rates 
nd unit costs. If we were to allow our performance 
/a resisting inflation to lag behind that of the United 
tates, we would have balance of payments and ex- 
hange problems injurious to our economic growth.” 


Many Canadians are under the impression that inflation 
jelps economic growth and that attempts to restrain 
nflation are hostile to the growth of the economy and 
ull employment. This is not true over any reasonable 
yeriod of time, Mr. Beattie said. “I believe that price 
stability is a necessary condition for achieving the maxi- 
{mum increase in employment and output.” 


Taylor believes that inflation can’t be controlled as long 
fas wage increases are out of line with productivity. Mr. 
Taylor said in an interview that control of inflation is 
fundamental in a country that is as exposed to world 
arkets as Canada. “While labour’s increases in pay 
should reflect increased productivity, business, too, has 
he responsibility to see that price increases reflect only 
increased costs, and are not jumped up arbitrarily.” 
Business has responsibilities beyond the profit motive, 
he said, and for this reason the Chamber will pay more 
attention than ever to urban problems. 


Out of the conference emerged a pattern of deeper 
concern for Canada’s social and economic welfare. As 
well as the Bank of Montreal’s pilot project to help 
young people to establish better employment records, 
and the Chamber’s schemes to organize a national com- 
mittee to promote summer employment and to study 
urban problems, the Chamber discussed other areas 
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of positive action. These were: alerting the public to 
the dangers of inflation; starting a dialogue between 
university students and businessmen; getting retired 
executives into community service; working towards 
uniformity of pollution control; and encouraging a com- 
plete investigation into the use of pesticides. 


The Chamber showed their concern also for the Indians 
and Métis. It sought federal-provincial co-operation in 
a program that would permit them to “become free and 
equal citizens of Canada while retaining their cultural 
heritage.” Local boards with sizable Indian populations 
were urged to investigate their needs, establish programs 
of assistance, and take an active part in working with 
appropriate authorities. 


The Chamber expressed disapproval for the Woods Task 
Force on Labour Relations in an 8,000-word brief 
to the Canada Department of Labour. They said that 
it would not reduce conflict in the Canadian industrial 
relations system. The Chamber recommended that “the 
Minister of Labour be empowered to delay the resort 
to industrial conflict by a host of measures . . . including 
mediation by tripartite conciliation boards and single 
conciliation officers; inquiries by independent or tripar- 
tite boards with power to make public recommendations 
and/or make findings of fact; and voluntary arbitration.” 
The Chamber believes that compulsory collective bar- 
gaining should not be extended to supervisory employ- 
ees and employees engaged in labour relations as this 
would create additional conflict, would be prejudicial 
to the functioning of the economy, and serve no appar- 
ent purpose. “The Chamber remains of the view that 
strikes in the public service should not be tolerated and, 
therefore, that the right to strike ought not to be available 
to federal civil servants.” 


The following officers were elected to the National 
Board of Directors for 1969-70—President, J. Allyn Tay- 
lor: Ist National Vice-President, A. Gordon Archibald, 
President and Chairman of the Board, Maritime Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company Ltd., Halifax; 2nd Na- 
tional Vice-President, Georges L. Demers, QO.C.; Presi- 
dent, Sterling Securities Ltd., Quebec, Que.; and Chair- 
man of the Executive Council, Donald N. Byers, Q.C., 
Byers, McDougall, Casgrain & Stewart, Montreal. The 
Chamber’s next convention will be held in Vancouver, 
September 20-24, 1970. 
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Ontario 


The federal Government and the Prime Minister are 
waging an unequal propaganda campaign to make 
workers seem to be the villains of the inflationary cycle, 
CLC President Donald MacDonald told delegates to the 
Ontario Federation of Labour convention in London, 
Ont. Held in November, the convention was attended 
by 1,006 delegates. 


Mr. MacDonald said that workers are sick to death of 
being made the “fall guys” by a Government that was 
itself largely responsible for inflation. He challenged 
the Government to prove him wrong and demonstrate 
its readiness to demand a sacrifice from management—a 
sacrifice that would mean the controlling of profits. Until 
that happens, Mr. MacDonald stressed, Canadian un- 
ionists would continue to resist the guidelines of the 
Prices and Incomes Commission. 


Canada’s major problem in 1970 may not be inflation 
but unemployment, OFL President David Archer told 
the convention. Mr. Archer was re-elected to the presi- 
dency, a post that he has held since 1957. He said that 
the labour movement is aware of the insidious effects 
of inflation, that tend to affect most strongly those least 
able to bear it. And he went on to say that the call 
for wage restraints usually comes from those who are 
well off. He singled out Bank of Canada Governor Louis 
Rasminsky who, he said, recently voted to double his 
own salary. 
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The convention called for five major changes in Ontario’ 
medical care plan. They are: The establishment of — 
system of collective bargaining between the Governmen 
and doctors before any new changes in the medical fe: 
schedules; phasing out of private carriers that have beet 
allowed to act as agent for OHSIP; establishment o 
a committee of the Ontario Legislature to investigat 
the reserve funds built up by health insurance compa 
nies; reduction or elimination of OHSIP premiums 
extension of present health services to include drugs 
appliances, dental care, nursing, physiotherapy, ey 
glasses, and hearing aids; and financial support for th 
establishment of community health services. 


In other areas, the convention passed resolutions sayin, 
that: 


Ontario should pass legislation making it clear that an 
worker has the right to refuse overtime, and legislatio1 
that would limit to 100 hours the amount of overtim 
any employee can work in a year. 


Retail stores should remain closed on Sunday, becaus 
Sunday operations could increase costs that would b 
passed on to the consumer in the form of higher prices 
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[he Government of Ontario should outlaw employment 
igencies, and the federal Government should enact 
egislation to prohibit the setting up of new agencies, 
yecause some employees have to forfeit up to one third 
of their pay to operators of temporary help agencies 
that find them jobs. 


The cost of membership in the OFL will be increased 
by three cents a member each month to eight cents a 
month. 


The OFL rejects government suggestions for income 
policies that seek to curb increases on workers’ wages, 
and it opposes also federal guidelines on salaries for 
government employees. 


The OFL will take whatever steps are necessary to fight 
any attempt by the Government of Ontario to put into 
legislation the “anti-union” Rand report (L. G. 1968, 
p. 686). The Federation wants Ontario to raise its mini- 
mum wage to $2.50 an hour from the present general 
rate of $1.30. 
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The Government of Ontario should establish local advi- 
sory committees to consider trade union certification if 
necessary to provide closer ties between the training 
needs of the communities and the educational and re- 
training branches of the Government. 


The Government should implement some form of 
guaranteed annual income, and adopt the Freedman 
report recommendation concerning the effects of tech- 
nology on bargaining (L. G. 1966, p. 4). 


British Columbia 


The British Columbia Federation of Labour must spend 
more money on public relations if it is to improve its 
image, Federation President E. T. Staley told delegates 
to the Federation’s annual convention in Vancouver. He 
said that employers spend more than labour on public 
relations, trained staff, central co-ordination, and elect- 
ing the political party of their choice. Mr. Staley admit- 
ted that labour has a bad image in B.C., and he charged 
that employers spend millions each year spreading 
anti-union propaganda. The Federation does little to 
counteract this and, as a result, faces a hostile public 
instead of getting the support it deserves, he said. 
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Delegates to the convention passed a resolution urging 
that the Federation continue the fight to remove Bill 
33 from the statute books of B.C. (L. G. 1968, p. 460). 
This bill led to the setting up of the B.C. Mediation 
Commission. The delegates also passed a resolution 
calling for the Federation to reiterate its policy of non- 
co-operation with the mediation commission and its 
policy of encouraging affiliated locals not to appear 
before the commission. Other resolutions condemned 
the B.C. Government for its “indiscriminate” use of ex 
parte injunctions; called for shorter work hours to provide 
more leisure time for workers; and called for a fight 
to ensure additional jobs and to have more workers 
employed rather than making excessive use of overtime. 


The convention passed a resolution asking affiliates to 
look at the possibility of an automatic dues increase 
structure for their members, based on a percentage of 
income and wage increases. Federation Secretary-Trea- 
surer Ray Haynes told delegates that the system is 
needed because the Federation needs money to better 
represent affiliated unions. He charged that it was the 
lack of money that was partly responsible for the poor 
labour image in the province. The delegates passed also 
a resolution urging the nationalization of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, described by one delegate as “the com- 
pany that stole half of Canada.” Other resolutions asked 
for: a compulsory provincial government auto insurance 
scheme; higher income tax exemption rates; and 
changes in the federal and provincial election acts to 
provide loggers with four clear hours of time to vote. 
The Federation will press also for changes in the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act that at 
present makes it an indictable offence for railway 
workers to honour picket lines of other unions. 


Convention delegates refused to commend the Federa- 
tion’s executive for their work during the past year. A 
majority of the more than 400 delegates rejected a report 
that stated the executives “at all times considered the 
best interest of the trade union movement in the proy- 
ince.” But the delegates returned to office five officers 
by acclamation and two on the first ballot in three-way 
elections. Returned to office by acclamation were: Presi- 
dent E. T. Staley, Carpenters Union; First Vice-Presi- 
dent Jack MacKenzie, International Woodworkers of 
America; Second Vice-President George Johnston, 
Meatcutters Union; Fourth Vice-President Donald 
Crabbe, CUPE, and Fifth Vice-President Donald 
Dunphy, United Steelworkers of America. In the elec- 
tion for Secretary-Treasurer, Raymond Haynes was re- 
elected. Leonard Guy, International Typographical 
Union, was returned as Third Vice-President. 
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Joseph Morris 


Prices should be made subject to controls that already 
apply to wages, Joseph Morris, Executive Vice-President 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, told delegates to the 
convention. Mr. Morris said proposals that had been 
made by the federal Prices and Incomes Commission, 
and rejected by organized labour, placed an unfair 
burden on Canadian workers. The CLC had persistently 
sought the fullest possible inquiry into the causes of 
prevailing inflationary trends. The Commission had 
been charged with this responsibility, but it had failed 
to take such action, he said. 


“The Commission has given no evidence of carrying 
out any of these instructions,” Mr. Morris said. “There 
have been no indications whatsoever that they have even 
attempted to analyze the causes of the difficulties. They 
have taken a much easier path—they have come up with 
a ready-made remedy; and, once again, it is the workers 
who are expected to carry the brunt of the load.” 


Explaining his charge that labour was being unfairly 
treated, Mr. Morris said that the Commission had failed 
to give any satisfactory answer to the question of how 
such factors as executive salaries, professional fees, 
profits, interest rates and real estate speculation was to 
be controlled. Workers seeking wage increases were 
already required to follow a lengthy procedure of negoti- 
ations and, if no agreement was reached at that stage, 
there was a conciliation process that required the union 
to prove the justice of its proposals. “Why shouldn’t the 
people who control prices get the same treatment?” he 
asked. 


Mr. Morris cited the disparity in the positions of labour 
and management in the steel industry. The United 
Steelworkers had followed all the requirements of the 
law and had finally reached the point where it was legal 
to strike, he said. At the Steel Company of Canada, 
Hamilton, the strike lasted 81 days before an agreement 
was reached. The union was careful to explain that, 
because of increased productivity, the terms of the set- 
tlement should not result in a price increase. In less 
than a week, the company raised its prices by 6 per 
cent. In contrast with the course the workers had to 


follow, management was not required to appear before 
any body or make any explanation of the justice of its 
action. After some pressure, the Prices and Incomes 
Commission had agreed to undertake an investigation 
of the steel situation; but management was insisting that 
the hearings be held behind closed doors, while the 
union was pressing for an inquiry open to the public. 
“It doesn’t take much imagination to see who has some- 
thing to hide—and it isn’t the union,” Mr. Morris said. 


The voluntary guidelines on income and prices that the 
Commission had proposed would not work, Mr. Morris 
said. They had failed in other countries and had been 
rejected by some of the world’s leading economists. 
Serious unemployment was forecast by Mr. Morris for 
the coming months. Unemployment figures were already 
rising, and there was agreement among many econo- 
mists that they would go considerably higher, to 6 or 
even 7 per cent. Measures favoured by the Government 
to slow down the economy were likely to make the 
unemployment situation much worse than it would oth- 
erwise be. There was a great danger of “economic over- 
kill,’ Mr. Morris said. 


Committee reports 


Trade union membership in British Columbia is edging 
upward, but is handicapped by the province’s labour laws, 
Says a report of the Federation’s organizing committee. 
The report showed that, in 1968, 43.5 per cent of the 
province’s labour force held union membership. This 
represented a slight increase over 1967, but it was still 
considerably below the peak figure of 53.9 per cent 
reached in 1958. Urging intensified and more united 
campaigns to encourage workers to join unions, the 
committee said that this could be one of the most effec- 
tive ways to wage war on poverty. 


Noise is becoming an increasing health hazard to indus- 
trial workers, a committee reported to the convention. 
The Federation’s compensation and safety committee 
recommended that the provincial government take im- 
mediate steps to conduct an extensive study of the effects 
of industrial noise. The committee suggested also the 
appointment of a health and safety commission as an 
advisory body to the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
The new body would be composed of representatives 
of labour, management, the medical profession and the 
general public. 


Proposals for the establishment of a closer relationship 
between trade unions and Indian organizations were 
placed before delegates to the convention. The Federa- 
tion’s human rights committee, in a convention report. 
recounted examples of co-operation, but stated that 
more could be done. The report suggested that, in addi- 
tion to developing a stronger relationship at the top 
level of organizations, local unions should continue to 
assist Indian workers in locating employment opportu- 
nities. The committee also urged that any incidents of 
discrimination should be fully exposed. 


Delegates were challenged to individually and collectively 
throw their weight behind the protection of the province’s 
natural resources. In a report packed with statistics on 
pollution and the misuse of resources, the Federation’s 
natural resources committee warned: “It’s your life and 
only you can save it. You’re going to have to raise hell 
with every person in authority from PTA to the federal 
Government. We don’t want just laws; we want action— 
now.” 


The forest industry came under attack with the state- 
ment that, as an industry enjoying one of the fastest 
growth, sales and profit records in Canada, it was not 
entitled to the government assistance it now receives. 
“The financial return to the people of B.C. from their 
publicly-owned forests is completely inadequate,” the 
report said. “The forests of B.C. should be the main 
source of revenue in our province to help pay for our 
schools, colleges, universities, hospitals, and the social 
welfare of our people and the forests’ own perpetuation, 
not just the treasure trove of industry.” The committee 
proposed that all companies engaged in the forest in- 
dustry be required to publish financial statements on 
their forest operations. 


Turning its attention to the mining industry and strip 
mine operations, the committee commented: “There is 
one dubious benefit—you won’t need to take a trip to 
the moon; all you’ll need to do is follow the mining 
industry in B.C.” 
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‘Employment fatalities 
‘hird quarter, 1969 

| 
1 

} he Department has received reports on 209 employment 
‘fatalities that occurred in Canada during the third 
juarter of 1969. During the previous quarter, 262 fatali- 
jies were recorded. This is 103 more than the previously 
Published total of 159 (L. G., Nov. 1969, p. 668). In the 
Yhird quarter of last year, 291 fatalities were recorded, 
18 more than the previously published total of 223 (L. G., 
eb., 1969, P. 100). 


During the quarter, four multifatality accidents brought 
Heath to 13 workmen. In July, seven workers lost their 
lives: four were killed when a helicopter crashed near 
Pickle Lake, Ont.; and three Alberta miners were killed 
by a cave-in at the McIntyre Porcupine Mine. Three 
Wancouver fishermen were drowned when their ship, 
[he B.C. Clipper Ship, burned and sank in August; and 
jn September, three aircraft employees were killed when 
their plane crashed near Campbell River, B.C. 


| 


Three industry divisions accounted for 58.9 per cent of 
Ithe total number of fatalities (see Table H, p. 000). Of 
the total, 24.4 per cent occurred in construction, 20.6 
per cent in transportation, and 13.9 per cent in manufac- 
turing. The remaining 41.1 per cent were distributed 
in the other industry divisions as follows: mining, 9.1 
per cent; forestry, 8.6 per cent; agriculture, 7.7 per cent; 
public administration, 6.2 per cent; services, 4.3 per cent, 
fishing, 2.9 per cent; and trade, 2.3 per cent. No fatalities 
ere reported for finance. 


——s 


The 25-44 age group accounted for 47.4 per cent of the 
total number of fatalities. Workers in the 45-64 age 
igroup accounted for 26.3 per cent, and the remaining 
126.3 per cent were distributed among the other age 
lgroups as follows: 20-24 age group, 12.9 per cent; and 
ithe 14-19 and 65-and-over age groups, 6.7 per cent each. 


Three occupational divisions accounted for 61.7 per cent 
of the total fatalities: craftsmen, production process and 
related workers, 32.5 per cent; transportation and com- 
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munication workers, 15.3 per cent, and labourers and 
unskilled workers, 13.9 per cent. The distribution of the 
remaining 38.3 per cent among the other occupational 
divisions was as follows: loggers and related workers, 
and miners and related workers, 9.1 per cent each; 
farmers, 7.2 per cent; managerial workers, 4.8 per cent; 
professional occupations workers, 2.9 per cent; service 
and recreation workers, 2.3 per cent; fishermen, 1.9 per 
cent; and clerical and sales employees, 0.5 per cent each. 


Three accident-type categories accounted for 70.8 per 
cent of the total number of fatalities. These were: struck 
by different objects, 27.7 per cent; collision, derailments 
and wrecks, 25.4 per cent; and falls and slips, 17.7 per 
cent. The remaining 29.2 per cent were distributed 
among other accident-type categories as follows: caught 
in, on or between different objects, 11.0 per cent; contact 
with electric current, 7.7 per cent; inhalations, absorp- 
tions and industrial diseases, 5.3 per cent; overexertion, 
2.3 per cent; and striking against and stepping on dif- 
ferent objects, and miscellaneous accident, 0.5 per 
cent each, 


A cross section analysis of the greatest concentration 
of fatalities by age reveals that the 25-44 age group 
accounted for 67.4 per cent of the fatalities in transpor- 
tation, 56. 9 per cent in construction, 47.4 per cent in 
mining, and 41.4 per cent in manufacturing. The 45-64 
age group accounted for 34.5 per cent of the fatalities 
in manufacturing, and 25.5 per cent in the construction 
industry. 


An examination of the concentration of fatalities by 


occupation shows that craftsmen, production process 
and related workers accounted for 56.9 per cent of the 
fatalities in the construction industry and 51.7 per cent 
in the manufacturing industry. Transport and commu- 
nications workers accounted for 55.8 per cent of the 
total number of fatalities that occurred in the transpor- 
tation industry, and labourers accounted for 33.3 per 
cent in the construction industry. 


An analysis of cross-classification of industry divisions 
by main accident-type categories reveals that, in the 
transportation industry, collisions, derailments, and 
wrecks were responsible for 46.5 per cent of the fatalities, 
and another 25.6 per cent were the result of workers 
being struck by objects. In the construction industry, 
being struck by objects resulted in 29.4 per cent of the 
fatalities, and falls and slips accounted for another 27.5 
per cent. During the quarter under review, there were 
88 fatalities in July, 74 in August and 47 in September. 
By province, the largest number of fatalities, 62, occurred 
in Ontario; in British Columbia there were 58; and in 
Alberta, 29. 


Part 4: Labour relations 


During 1968-69, Québec made major changes in the 
Québec Labour Code and set up a new system of collec- 
tive bargaining for the construction industry. 


The amendments to the Labour Code made by Bill 50 
in June 1969 set a precedent in the administration of 
labour relations legislation in North America. The 
Québec Labour Relations Board was abolished and 
replaced by a new administrative organization within 
the Department of Labour and Manpower and a Labour 
Court. The purpose behind the changes was to make 
administration more flexible, to accelerate the certifica- 
tion process, and to simplify the hearing of cases arising 
in the application of the Code. To eliminate delays, short 
time periods have been set, both for the various stages 
of the certification procedure and for the hearing of 
cases by the Labour Court. Provision is made also for 
the information of the public concerning certification 
cases, through the requirement that certain documents 


and the decisions of the Labour Court are to be made’ 


available for examination, and that sittings of the Court 
are to be open to the public. 


The new system of certification comprises three 
stages—the investigator, the investigation commissioner 
and the Labour Court. 


The chief investigation commissioner has been given 
responsibility for co-ordinating and directing the 
certification procedure. The role of the investigator is 
mainly administrative; he will issue certification on the 
spot in clear-cut cases. The investigation commissioners 
have taken over the Board’s investigative role; they will 


handle the more complex cases and make extensive 
inquiries. 


The Labour Court has been given exclusive and final 
jurisdiction to hear appeal cases arising out of the deci- 
sions of the investigation commissioner. In addition, all: 
penal prosecutions under the Code must, in the first’ 
instance, be tried in the Labour Court. | 


: 
Another amendment to the Code was aimed at eliminating 
company unions. “Recognized” associations were re- 
moved from the protection of the Code; as a result, only 
certified unions may now make binding collective agree- 
ments. | 


The Construction Industry Labour Relations Act, which. 


went into force on December 18, 1968, established a 


collective bargaining system adapted to the particular. 
needs of the industry. Certification has been abolished. 
Associations of employers and employees recognized by 
the Act as representative are now required to negotiate 
a collective agreement leading to the adoption of a_ 
decree that will determine working conditions. Bargain-- 


ing is by region for the entire industry. 


The Saskatchewan Trade Union Act was amended to 


provide for the taking of a vote after a strike has been | 


in progress for 30 days, and to add a “hot cargo” clause. 


Several provinces dealt with labour relations. in the 


public sector. The New Brunswick Public Service Labour | 
Relations Act came into force on December 1, 1969, | 
giving public servants collective bargaining rights, in- 


cluding the right to strike. Nova Scotia brought munici- 
pal policemen under the Trade Union Act, while On- 


tario made binding arbitration procedures governing | 


hospital employees applicable to a wider range of insti- 
tutions, such as nursing homes. 
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uébec Labour Code 


he Québec Labour Code was amended twice during 
69. Basic changes were made in Bill 50, assented to 

June 13, with Bill 65, assented to on October 23, 
ding administrative and procedural details. 


s a result of amendments removing from the Code 
references to “recognized” associations—namely, as- 
ciations voluntarily recognized by the employer 
rough the making of a collective agreement as repre- 
ntative of all or some of his employees—only certified 
sociations may now negotiate and enter into a collec- 
ive agreement within the meaning of the Code. All 
llective agreements made by “recognized” associations 
nd filed in accordance with the Code were declared 
wull and void. Only one collective agreement may be 
nade for a bargaining unit. 


\ change of more fundamental importance was that the 
Québec Labour Relations Board was abolished, and its 
‘unctions assigned to civil servants and a Labour Court. 
Speaking in the National Assembly, the Minister of 
Labour and Manpower stressed the desirability of se- 
parating administrative problems from problems related 
to the administration of justice. 


Accordingly, the amendments to the Code placed the 
responsibility for the certification procedure and the 
performance of certain other administrative functions, 
such as dealing with unfair practices complaints, on 
three new categories of officials to be appointed to the 
Department of Labour and Manpower: investigators, 
investigation commissioners and a chief investigation 
commissioner. 


The Labour Court, which, like other provincial courts, 
is subject to the supervision of the Minister of Justice, 
has exclusive jurisdiction to hear and decide in appeal 
any case arising from a decision of an investigation 
commissioner or, in certain instances, of the chief inves- 
tigation commissioner. It is also a court of first instance 
in penal prosecutions brought under the Code. 


The changes in the law were recommended by the 
Advisory Council on Labour and Manpower (formerly 
the Superior Labour Council), of which five members 
are named from the most representative employee asso- 
ciations in the Province, and five members from the most 
representative employer associations. 
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Certification procedures 


Applications for certification are to be made to the chief 
investigation commissioner by means of a petition auth- 
orized by resolution of the association. The petition must 
indicate the group (bargaining unit) that the association 
wishes to represent. The association must send a copy 
of the petition to the employer, who, within five days, 
must post the complete list of the employees contem- 
plated by the petition, and send a copy of the list to 
the association seeking to be certified. 


The chief investigation commissioner is to give notice 
of the petition by entering it in a public register in the 
office of the Department at Québec or Montreal, as the 
case may be, depending on whether the undertaking 
concerned is in the Québec or Montreal region. (The 
electoral districts of the province included in the Québec 
and Montreal regions were listed in the general regula- 
tions issued under the Code.) A copy of the petition 
and the register must be available to the public during 
office hours. 


The chief investigation commissioner must immediately 
send an investigator to assure himself of the representa- 
tive character of the association, and to ascertain 
whether the employer and the association agree on the 
bargaining unit. If this is the case, the investigator must 
immediately certify the association, indicating which 
group of employees constitutes the bargaining unit. If 
this is not the case, he must report to the chief investiga- 
tion commissioner, stating his reasons for refusing 
certification. A copy of his report must be sent to both 
parties. 


If a certified association already exists, or if more than 
one association has applied for certification, the chief 
investigation commissioner is to refer the matter to an 
investigation commissioner. 


A complaint made under Sec. 11 of the Code to the 
chief investigation commissioner by a third person or 
an interested party (alleging employer interference with 
union affairs) will have the effect of suspending the 
investigator’s inquiry, and the matter must then go to 
the second level—that is, investigation by an investigation 
commissioner, who must examine the merits of the alle- 
gation. The regulations lay down the form the complaint 
must take, and the procedure to be followed in the 
investigation. 


If the procedure at the first stage does not result in 
certification, an investigation commissioner designated 
by the chief investigation commissioner must decide, 
after an investigation, the representative nature of the 
association. In such cases, only an employee included 
in the bargaining unit or an interested employee associ- 
ation is deemed an interested party. 


After an investigation held in the presence of each 
association concerned and the employer, the investiga- 
tion commissioner must also settle any question regard- 
ing the bargaining unit. For the purposes of his investi- 
gation, the commissioner has all the powers formerly 
vested in the Labour Relations Board (the powers of 
a commissioner appointed under the Public Inquiry 
Commission Act). 


The commissioner must render his decision, giving rea- 
sons for the action taken, not later than three days after 
completing his investigation. If necessary, he must de- 
scribe the bargaining unit. Copies of the decision must 
be sent to both parties. 


An investigation commissioner is authorized to revoke 
certification if an association has ceased to Cxist: Or it 
it no longer represents the majority of the group for 
which it was certified. Notwithstanding the provision 
stating that only an employee included in the bargaining 
unit or an interested employee association is deemed 
an interested party in representation matters, the Code 
permits an employer to request the investigation com- 
missioner to determine whether or not the association 
still has majority support. 


If he has an application before him for certification, 
or for reconsideration or cancellation of certification, 
an investigation commissioner may order suspension of 
nhegouations and of the time limits for collective bar- 


gaining, and may prevent the renewal of a collective 
agreement. 


An investigation commissioner may reconsider or cancel, 
for cause, any certification decision or order, provided 
that an appeal from a decision of an investigation com- 
missioner is not pending before the Labour Court. In 
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hese proceedings, the parties must be given a chance to 
be heard. A copy of any decision regarding certification 
br decertification must be sent forthwith to the chief in- 
estigation commissioner by the person who rendered it. 


abour Court 


An appeal may be made to the Labour Court from the 
ldecision of an investigation commissioner. Leave to ap- 
peal must first be obtained from a judge of the Court, 
and such leave must be applied for within 10 days of 
the decision of the investigation commissioner. The 
commissioner, upon being served notice of the motion 
of appeal, must immediately transmit to the Court the 
Jrecord of the investigation and lists of the members of 
the associations concerned. He must send to each of 
|the parties a copy of the record of the investigation. 
| The judge’s decision granting or refusing permission to 
|appeal must be made within five days. The granting 
‘of leave to appeal suspends the carrying out of the 
| decision appealed from, unless the judge orders a provi- 
| sional execution in cases of exceptional urgency. 


|The Court sitting in appeal may confirm, amend or 
| quash any decision referred to it, and render the decision 
which, in its opinion, should have been rendered in the 
| first place. In any appeal case, the parties must be 
allowed an opportunity to be heard. 


| The Act sets very short time limits for the appeal proce- 
‘dure. The appeal must be heard within 15 days after 
| leave to appeal has been granted, and a decision given 
| within 15 days after the end of the hearing. The Court's 
decision in certification matters is not subject to further 
appeal. The original decision must be kept in an office 
readily accessible to the public. Copies must be sent 
to each interested party and to the chief investigation 
commissioner. 


The Labour Court created by the amending legislation 
is, in effect, a specialized division of the Provincial Court, 
“entrusted with rendering decisions in labour litigation.” 
Its members are appointed from the judges of the Pro- 
vincial Court. The Act makes it obligatory that there 
be consultation with the Bar of the Province, and with 
the Advisory Council on Labour and Manpower, before 
members are appointed. The Court is to consist of a 
Chief Judge, an Associate Chief Judge, and a sufficient 
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number of other judges for the rapid despatch of the 
business submitted to the Court. The clerk of the Court 
and other staff required are to be appointed and remun- 
erated in accordance with the Civil Service Act. 


The Minister of Justice is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the parts of the Code dealing with the Labour 
Court, and each judge must provide him with a monthly 
report of the number and details of the cases heard 
by him during the month. 


The Court has exclusive jurisdiction to hear and decide 
appeals from a decision of an investigation commis- 
sioner who closes a case, and from a decision of the 
chief investigation commissioner under Sec. 8 or 9 (issu- 
ing of permits to union representatives giving them 
access to lumber and mining camps). 


With regard to the decision of an investigation commis- 
sioner, the right of appeal to the Court is limited to 
the following persons: 1. in matters respecting refusal 
or granting of certification, any employee in the bar- 
gaining unit or any employee association concerned; 
2. in matters respecting the bargaining unit, the em- 
ployer, the certified association or a rival petitioning 
association; and 3. in any other matter, any interested 
person. 


The Court has exclusive jurisdiction also to hear and 
decide in the first instance any penal prosecution 
brought under the Code. Only in these cases may its 
decisions be appealed to a higher Court. A penal prose- 
cution may be initiated by any interested party or the 
chief investigation commissioner. Every member of the 
Court is competent to hear and decide alone any matter 
submitted to the Court. 


When sitting otherwise than in penal matters, the Court 
and its members have the powers of a commissioner 
under the Public Inquiry Commission Act; when dealing 
with certification, they have the powers of an investiga- 
tion commissioner (with all the investigative powers 
formerly vested in the Labour Relations Board to deter- 
mine the right of an association to be certified). When 
sitting in penal matters, the Court and each of its 
members have the same powers as one or more justices 
of the peace. 


A case will be tried in the chief centre of the judicial 
district in which it arises, unless the parties agree other- 
wise or the Chief Judge decides that the case will be 
tried elsewhere for reasons of public interest. Sittings 


of the Court are to be public unless, for reasons of public 
order, private sittings are ordered. The parties may ex- 
amine witnesses and present arguments. Witnesses are 
granted the same privileges and immunities as witnesses 
before the Superior Court. 


Regulations governing the procedures of the Labour 
Court and the trial of cases before it are to be drawn 
up, after consultation with the Advisory Council on 
Labour and Manpower, by a majority of the members 
of the Court at a meeting called by the Chief Judge 
for the purpose. These regulations must be approved 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Other functions 


Certain other matters are declared by law to be within 
the competence of the Labour Court. The Labour Court 
may dissolve an association of employees, after giving 
it an opportunity to be heard, if proof is established that 
it has participated in an infringement of Sec. 11 (the 
section forbidding employer interference with union 
affairs). 


The Labour Court is given the task of determining what 
employees in the government service are engaged in 
work of a confidential nature, and are thus excluded 
from collective bargaining. The Code lists as examples 
of confidential employees: conciliation officers and in- 
vestigators in the Department of Labour and Man- 
power; employees of the Executive Council: employees 
of the Treasury Board or the Civil Service Commission; 
and employees in the office of a Minister or a director 
of personnel. 


The Labour Court is given exclusive jurisdiction also 
to hear any suit by an employee to recover the compen- 
sation fixed by the investigation commissioner following 
a dismissal, suspension or transfer for union activities, 
The order of the Labour Court will then be homologat- 
ed, upon a motion of the employee or the chief investi- 
gation commissioner, by the Superior Court or the Pro- 


vincial Court, according to the amount of the compen- 
sation fixed by the order. 
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The Labour Court now assumes the role and powers 
formerly exercised by the Labour Relations Board unde | 
the Civil Service Act with regard to government em. 
ployees who are employees within the meaning of the 
Code. It must decide all disputes arising from the exclu- 
sion from or inclusion in the bargaining unit of an 


Under the Civil Service Act, the Labour Court has the 
duty also of determining the essential services that aul 
to be maintained during a strike of provincial employees, 


if these are not determined by prior agreement of the 


parties. 


j 
An amendment to the Bar Act makes it clear that it. 
Is not necessary to be a lawyer to appear on behalf | 
of one or other of the parties before an investigator, 
an investigation commissioner, or the Labour Court. 
sitting otherwise than on penal matters, within the 
meaning of the Labour Code. 


Other amendments 


A collective agreement, or an amendment subsequently _ 
made to an agreement, does not become effective until | 
five copies have been filed with the chief investigation | 
commissioner. The party filing must indicate the number 
of employees governed by the collective agreement. If } 
the agreement has not been filed within 60 days, another 
association may apply for certification for the bargaining © 
unit. Provided that its application is made before filing © 
has been effected, the other association may subse- | 
quently be granted certification. 


A complaint regarding dismissal, suspension or transfer © 
for union activities must be made to the chief investiga- _ 
tion commissioner within 15 days of the action com- | 
plained of. The chief investigation commissioner will 
designate a commissioner to investigate and decide as 
to the complaint. Where he finds the complaint a valid 
one, the commissioner may order the reinstatement of | 
the employee within eight days, and fix the amount of | 
the compensation due him for loss of wages and other 
advantages; but, before making any such order, he must 
give the parties a chance to be heard. 
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n the case of a disagreement between the employer 
nd the employee, the amount of the compensation 1s 
0 be fixed by the investigation commissioner. If the 
mployee fails to take action to recover the compensa- 
jon owing to him, the chief investigation commissioner 
fay take action on his behalf in the Labour Court. 
Such action must be instituted within a period of six 
onths. 


The Code now authorizes the investigation commis- 
sioner to perform a function previously performed by 
the Labour Relations Board—namely, that of recogniz- 
ing an employers’ association as representing the em- 
ployers in logging operations. 


The issuing of permits under Sec. 8 and 9 to union 
representatives, thereby giving them access to land 
where mining and logging operations are carried on, 
is entrusted to the chief investigation commissioner. 
Such permits are to be granted under conditions pre- 
scribed by the regulations. 


The general regulations required to give effect to the 
‘Code may be made by the chief investigation commis- 
sioner, after consultation with the Advisory Council on 
Labour and Manpower. The Code specifies, in particu- 
Jar, that the regulations must establish the conditions 
under which a person may be recognized as a union 
‘member, and must provide for a certification system 
suitable to the temporary and seasonal nature of logging 
operations, fishing and fish processing. Any such regula- 
tions must be approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
) Council. 


A new regulation, titled “By-Law on the Exercise of 
the Right of Association under the Labour Code,” was 
approved by Order in Council (No. 3361) on November 
5. The conditions under which an employee may be 
considered a union member for purposes of certification 
do not differ from those set forth in earlier regulations 
under the Code. 


) 
) 
) 
) 


The amending legislation provided that the chief inves- 
tigation commissioner, investigation commissioners and 
investigators were to be appointed and remunerated in 
accordance with staff requirements, standards and scales 
established by regulation of the Minister and approved 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, without regard 
to the Civil Service Act, which will apply only from 
July 1, 1970. Moneys required to pay the salaries and 
expenses of these officials are to be paid by the Mini- 
mum Wage Commission. 
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Construction industry 


Labour Relations Act 


A new labour relations act adapted to the special charac- 
teristics of the construction industry was passed in 
Québec in December, 1968. The industry was previously 
governed by the Labour Code and by decrees under 
the Collective Agreement Decrees Act. The Act was 
drawn up with the active participation of all the inter- 
ested groups. 


The Construction Industry Labour Relations Act (Bill 
290) is based on, and is an adaption of, the decree 
system that has been in force in Québec since 1934. 
This system of “juridical extension” of a collective 
agreement permits the standards of wages and working 
conditions set in a collective agreement negotiated by 
a representative proportion of employers and employees 
in an industry to be imposed by decree on the entire 
industry within a specified area. A decree thus extends 
the negotiated standards to all employers and employees 
who were not party to the collective agreement. 


Some of the main features of the Act are as follows: 
Unions of construction employees may no longer be 
certified within the meaning of the Labour Code. The 
Act no longer gives exclusive bargaining rights to a union 
having majority support. Instead, associations of em- 
ployers and employees are recognized by the Act as 
representative. Representative associations are required 
to negotiate a collective agreement determining condi- 
tions of employment for all construction trades and 
occupations in a given territory, with a view to the 
adoption of a decree. The only collective agreements 
possible are those negotiated for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a decree, and only one agreement may be made 
for a given territory. The Act contemplates regional and, 
eventually, provincial negotiations. Strikes and lockouts 
are forbidden during the term of a decree. 


Decrees may contain all the clauses of a collective 
agreement. They must contain provisions dealing with 
union security and the checkoff of union dues. Employ- 
ees are free to join the association of their choice how- 
ever. No employer may lay off or refuse to hire anyone 
because of his membership in a given association. 


The Act provides for a joint advisory commission made 
up of union, management and government representa- 
tives to make recommendations to the Minister regard- 
ing specified matters, with a view to developing regula- 
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by an association seeking to have its representativ 
character recognized. To be recognized as representative. 
an association, its component associations and affiliates 
must comprise at least 20 per cent of the employees 
or the employers, as the case may be, in the Province 
or in a region. | 


tions and standards that would be applicable throughout 
the Province. A system of arbitration of grievances is 
provided for. The Act applies to all employers and 
employees in the construction industry. The Govern- 
ment of Québec is included as an employer. 


Representative associations ed 
If, 120 days before the expiration of a decree, the mem- 


bership of all the representative employee associations 
in the territory has dropped to less than 20 per cent 
of the total number of construction employees in the 
region, no collective agreement leading to the adoption 
of a decree may be made. In such a case, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council may make an ordinance regu- 
lating employment conditions in the territory, after con- 
sulting the representative associations in the Province. 
The ordinance may cover only the pecuniary matters. 
enumerated in the Act, and the standards set may not 
be lower than those existing under the previous decree. 
The Minister, or a parity committee designated by him, 


The Act recognizes two employee and five employer 
associations as representative for bargaining purposes 
throughout the Province. Other associations may be 
recognized as representative by the Minister. (This pro- 
cedure is similar to one that obtains in France, where 
representative associations bargain on the national and 
regional level.) The associations recognized by the Act 
as representative are: Confederation of National Trade 
Unions; Québec Federation of Labour; la Fédération 
de la construction du Québec; L’Association provinciale 
des constructeurs d’habitations du Québec, Inc.; l’Asso- 
ciation des constructeurs de routes et grands travaux 
du Québec; Corporation of Master Electricians of 


Québec; and Corporation of Master Pipe-Mechanics of 
Québec. 


All associations recognized as representative in a region 
may participate in negotiations leading to the adoption 
of a decree. An association representing less than five 
per cent of the employees, or less than five per cent 
of the employers of its class, may participate in collective 
bargaining leading to the adoption of a decree, but it 
Cannot veto an agreement. An association that wishes 
to be recognized as representative must apply to the 
Minister within a fixed period, between the 180th day 
and the 140th day before the expiration of a decree. 
The Minister must give his decision to the interested 
Parties not later than 120 days before the expiration 
of the decree. Where no decree is in force, an application 
may be made at any time. 


The Minister is to assess the representative character 
of an association using two criteria: the total number 
of construction employees or employers in the Province, 
or within the territorial Scope of a decree; and trade 
union membership and dues collected. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, after consulting the parties, may 
make regulations regarding the procedure to be followed 
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is to be in charge of the ordinance, which has the same 
effect as a decree. 


Negotiations 


Negotiation procedures are an adaptation of those set 
out in the Labour Code. The representative associations 
must begin to negotiate within the 120 days preceding 
the expiration of a decree. Where no decree is in force, 
notice may be given at any time, and negotiations must 
begin within the 120 days following the date of the 
notice. Negotiations must be carried out diligently and 
in good faith. Where negotiations have been carried out 
unsuccessfully for 60 days, an application may be made 
to the Minister for the appointment of a conciliation 
officer. The Minister may also, of his own motion, ap- 
point a conciliation officer. 


The parties have the right to strike or lockout when a 
decree expires, or, if there is no decree, 120 days after 
the receipt of notice to negotiate. A dispute may be 
submitted to a council of arbitration (conciliation board) 
as provided for in the Labour Code, if all the represen- 
tative associations comprising at least five per cent of 
the employees or of the employers in their class consent 
to it. A collective agreement signed by an employers’ 
association is binding on all members of the association 
to whom the agreement may apply, including future 
members. 
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The procedure for juridical extension is like that con- 
ined in the Collective Agreement Decrees Act. On the 
‘equest of any representative association that has signed 
1 collective agreement, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may order that the agreement shall also bind 
ill the employees and employers in the construction 
ndustry in the Province or in a stated region. 


The provisions of the agreement, and a notice of the 
-eceipt of the petition, must be published in the Québec 
ficial Gazette and in a French- and an En- 
glish-language newspaper. Objections must be received 
ithin 30 days, and the Minister may order the holding 
of an inquiry, after which he may recommend the ap- 
proval of the petition by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, with whatever changes he thinks necessary, and 
the adoption of the decree. No changes may be made 
in the agreement, however, unless they have been agreed 
to by the representative associations. Similarly, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may extend, repeal or 
amend a decree, but only with the consent of the parties. 
If juridical extension is refused, the Minister must give 
reasons for his decision. The adoption of a decree will 
make all the clauses of the collective agreement obliga- 
tory and a matter of public order. 


If the Minister refuses to recommend the extension of 
a collective agreement, it will continue to bind the con- 
tracting parties. Under the new system, therefore, there 
are three possible methods of regulating employment 
conditions of construction workers: a decree; or, failing 
/a decree, the collective agreement; or, failing a collective 
agreement, an ordinance of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council (as noted earlier). 


The Act permits special negotiations in the case of 

‘construction projects costing $25 million or more and 

/situated outside the Montreal and Québec regions, un- 

less a province-wide decree covering such special proj- 
ects is in force. 


A decree must be for a term of at least one year and 
for not longer than three years. It must contain provi- 
sions respecting job classification, wages, payroll, work- 
ing hours, overtime, holidays, vacations with pay, notice 
of dismissal, the complementary social security plan, the 
term of the decree, and the procedure for amending 
it. It must also contain provisions respecting union secu- 
rity, including dues checkoff, union delegates, the proce- 
dure for settling grievances, and the exercise of recourse 
by employees against disciplinary measures by the em- 
ployer. 
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The possible content of a decree is very wide. The Act 
lists certain provisions that it may contain—such as 
seniority, manpower mobility, shift work, night work 
and Sunday work, wage increases, bonuses, indemnities 
and allowances, notice boards, cloakrooms and tools—- 
but it states that the enumeration is not limitative. 


Representative associations that have signed a collective 
agreement that has become a decree must form a parity 
committee, in accordance with the terms of the Collec- 
tive Agreement Decrees Act. The parity committee su- 
pervises and administers all parts of the decree, other 
than those dealing with grievance matters. 


Arbitration of grievances 


A grievance regarding such matters as union security, 
seniority, manpower mobility or notice boards must be 
referred to a single arbitrator. The arbitrator is to be 
chosen by the parties during negotiations. If the parties 
cannot agree, the Minister is to appoint a person from 
the list drawn up annually by the Advisory Council on 
Labour and Manpower. The arbitrator has 60 days in 
which to render his decision, or five days from the end 
of the inquiry, whichever is earlier. His award is final 
and is enforceable as a judgment of the Superior Court 
by filing the decision with the Court. Where there 1s 
no decree, any grievance may be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, in the manner described earlier. 


Freedom of association 


The Act protects the freedom of association of the em- 
ployee, while at the same time providing for union plura- 
lism. Both employees and employers are guaranteed the 
right to belong to the association of their choice and 
to participate in its activities and management. The Act 
prohibits certain unfair labour practices by unions and 
employers. 


An employee may resign his union membership within 
a fixed period, between the 180th and 140th days before 
the date of expiry of a decree or collective agreement. 
No union may resort to discriminatory measures against 
an employee for the sole reason that he belongs to 
another union or abstains from belonging to any union. 
No employer may refuse to hire an employee merely 
because he was not referred to him through a union 
or a union hiring hall. A union may not refuse member- 
ship to an employee because he was not hired through 
the union employment bureau. 
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A representative association, or any employee, may 
submit a complaint to the Minister concerning the ap- 
plication of the provisions dealing with freedom of asso- 
ciation. The Minister may appoint an investigator, who 
is to report within eight days. If by that time the em- 
ployee has not obtained satisfaction, the matter is to 
be submitted to a single arbitrator appointed by the 
Minister from the list drawn up by the Advisory Council 
on Labour and Manpower. The arbitrator is given 30 
days in which to render his decision, or five days after 
the end of the inquiry, whichever is earlier. The decision 
is binding and enforceable as an order of the Superior 
Court. The arbitration award may require reinstatement 
of the employee with payment of lost wages or reinsta- 
tement of the employee as a union member. 


If the employee shows to the satisfaction of the arbitra- 
tor that he was exercising a right conferred on him by 
the Act, the burden of proof that there was good and 
sufficient reason to act lies upon the union or the em- 
ployer. 


Union security 


As already indicated, union security clauses included 
in collective agreements must form part of a decree. 
A union security clause may not, however, deprive an 
employee of his right to belong to the representative 
employees’ association of his choice. Employers must 
honour written voluntary irrevocable authorizations for 
dues checkoff. If an employer receives a notice of revo- 
cation during the period in which the employee may 
resign his union membership, he is obliged to send a 
copy to the interested association. 


Joint advisory commission 


A joint advisory commission has been set up to study 
and make recommendations to the Minister about the 
possibility of standardizing existing social security plans, 
the standardization of systems of vacations with pay, the 
territorial jurisdiction of decrees, and union hiring halls. 
The Act requires the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to make regulations following the recommendations of 
the commission regarding union hiring halls. Some 
unions already operate hiring halls, and the intent of 
the provision was to implement the recommendations 
as quickly as possible. 
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The commission is to consist of one representative fro 
the Department chosen by the Minister, who is to ac 
as chairman, four union representatives (two each fro 
the QFL and the CNTU) and four employer representa- 
tives chosen by the representative employers’ associa 
tions. 


Nova Scotia Trade Union Act 


Policemen employed by a city or town or by a municipal 
board, commission or agency have been brought under 
the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act. They had previously 
been excluded by judicial interpretation. Police officers 
who, in the opinion of the Labour Relations Board, are 
involved in confidential labour relations matters or 
exercise management functions are excluded from the 
Act, 


Policemen, like employees of government boards and 
commissions, may not strike until 30 days have elapsed 
after the time limit prescribed in the Act for other 
employees. This time limit is 21 days after a conciliation 
officer has handed in his report to the Minister, or seven 
days after the Minister has received the report of a 
conciliation board. 


Saskatchewan Trade Union Act 


Several amendments were made to the Saskatchewan 
Trade Union Act. Managerial and confidential employ- 


ces are not “employees” within the meaning of the Act. — 
Independant contractors (“an individual having the © 
status of an independent contractor”) have now also — 


been excluded from the definition. 


The amending Act makes it an unfair labour practice 
for a trade union, an employee or a group of employees 
to refuse to load or unload a carrier unless the Labour 
Relations Board is satisfied that the union, employee 
or group of employees has a valid trade dispute with 
the employer involved. 


The Act was also amended to provide for an additional 
strike vote. Where a strike has continued for 30 days, 
the union, any employee or the employer may apply 
to the Board for a vote to determine whether a majority 
of the employees whose ballots are not rejected are in 
favour of accepting the employer’s final offer and re- 
turning to work. Upon receiving such an application, 
the Board must immediately conduct a vote by secret 
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yallot. All employees who are involved in the strike and 
who have not taken employment elsewhere may vote. 
Inly one vote may be conducted; and if the employees 
vote to accept the employer’s final offer and to return 
© work, the employer must not withdraw the offer. 
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Three provisions enacted in 1966 were repealed. As a 
result, an order of the Board requiring a certified bar- 
gaining agent to bargain collectively is made enforceable 
as an order of the Court of Queen’s Bench by filing 
it with the Court, as is the case with other Board orders. 
The consent of the Board is no longer required for 
prosecution of unfair labour practices or of failure to 
comply with Board orders regarding unfair labour prac- 
tices, 


Further, where the certification of a bargaining agent 
is revoked and another union replaces it, the existing 
collective bargaining agreement is binding on the suc- 
cessor. Previously, the successor union could end the 
agreement after one year. 


British Columbia Mediation Commission Act 


By an amendment to the British Columbia Mediation 
Commission Act, an employer is forbidden to increase 
or decrease wages or alter any other conditions of em- 
ployment during the period following certification and 
during collective bargaining. The actual time limits are 
four months after the Labour Relations Board has 
certified a trade union, or until a collective agreement 
is executed, whichever comes first. 


The Mediation Commission may, however, allow an 
employer to alter wages or any other condition of em- 
ployment during this period, and may prescribe the 
conditions that an employer who has received such 
authorization must observe. The amendment replaces 
a provision which was omitted when the Mediation 
Commission Act was passed. 


New Brunswick Public Service 
Labour Relations Act 


In New Brunswick, a new Public Service Labour Rela- 
tions Act giving public servants full collective bargaining 
rights was passed in December 1968 and proclaimed in 
force on December 1, 1969. The Act confers on employ- 
ees, other than “designated employees” whose services 
are essential to the health, safety or security of the 
public, the right to strike. 


The Act applies to virtually all civil servants and em- 
ployees of government corporations, boards and com- 
missions, and to employees of regional library boards, 
school boards and hospitals. For most covered employ- 
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ces, the Treasury Board represents the employer in 
collective bargaining. The New Brunswick Electric 
Power Commission and the Workmen’s Compensation 


Board are separate employers. 


Responsibility for the administration of the new system 
of collective bargaining is vested in the Public Service 
Labour Relations Board, composed of a chairman, a 
vice-chairman, and four other members equally repre- 
sentative of the interests of the employees and of the 
employer. The duties and powers of the Board are 
similar to those of labour relations boards under the 
legislation governing union-employer relationships in 
the private sector. 


The Act was based on recommendations made by Dr. 
Saul Frankel in his Royal Commission Report on em- 
ployer-employee relations in the public service of New 
Brunswick in 1967. It follows to a great extent the 
pattern of the federal Public Service Staff Relations Act. 
The main differences are in the provisions for the reso- 
lution of disputes. 


The Act affirms the right of public employees to be 
members of an employee organization and to participate 
in its lawful activities. Managerial employees may not 
belong to an employee association. Under the new law, 
an employee organization certified by the Public Service 
Labour Relations Board enjoys the exclusive right to 
bargain collectively on behalf of employees in the unit 
concerned, and to enter into a collective agreement on 
their behalf. 


If difficulties are encountered in collective bargaining, 
conciliation services are to be provided. To assist the 
parties in reaching agreement, the Chairman of the 
Public Service Labour Relations Board may appoint a 
conciliator upon the request of either party. Where, at 
the expiration of the time limits fixed by the Act, it 
appears to the Chairman that the parties are unable 
to reach agreement, he must appoint a conciliation 
board to inquire into the dispute, report on the facts 
and make recommendations for settlement. 
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There is provision in the Act also for voluntary arbitra- 
tion. Where the parties have bargained collectively in 
good faith but have failed to reach agreement, and both 
parties agree, the dispute may be submitted to an inde- 
pendent tribunal, the Public Service Arbitration Tribu- 
nal, for binding arbitration. 


Where the conciliation process has been completed—- 
namely, seven days have elapsed after the receipt of 
the report of the conciliation board—and binding arbi- 
tration is not chosen, a strike may take place after certain 
preliminary procedures have been complied with. 


Either party may inform the Chairman that negotiations 
have broken down and request him to declare that a 
deadlock exists. If he is satisfied that the collective bar- 
gaining and conciliation requirements of the Act have 
been met, the Chairman must comply with the request 
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ithin three days and declare a deadlock. The Chairman 
; required to find out from each party if it is willing 
refer the dispute to binding arbitration. If either party 
s unwilling to do so, he must inform both parties by 
otice in writing that the dispute is not to be submitted 
9 the Arbitration Tribunal. 


mmediately after receipt of the above notice, the bar- 
saining agent may conduct a strike vote. No strike may 
ake place unless a majority of the employees is in favour 
of it. A strike may not take place until a deadlock has 
een declared and at least seven days have passed after 
ne date on which the bargaining agent has notified the 
hairman of a vote favouring the strike. Where a major- 
ty does not favour strike action, the Chairman must 
lirect the parties to resume collective bargaining. After 
)] days, either party may again apply for a declaration 
of deadlock, after which the pre-strike procedures de- 
scribed here must be complied with. 


During a legal strike, the employer is forbidden to 
replace striking employees or to fill their positions with 
other employees. Picketing or other demonstrations are 
prohibited. Upon application of the bargaining agent 
or the employer, as the case may be, the Board may 
issue a declaration that a strike is lawful or unlawful. 


As already indicated, a “designated employee” does not 
have the right to strike. The initial designation of such 
employees is to be made by the employer, who is re- 
quired to submit a statement of the employees he con- 
siders to be designated employees to the Board and to 
the bargaining agent on the last day of negotiations, 
or within such further period as the Board determines. 
If objections are raised by the bargaining agent, the 
Board must make the final determination, after giving 
the parties an opportunity to make representations. 


The Act provides for the establishment of a grievance 
process and for third-party adjudication of unresolved 
grievances related to the interpretation or application of 
a collective agreement or arbitral award, or disciplinary 
action resulting in discharge, suspension or financial 
penalty. Grievance procedures are available to all em- 
ployees, including managerial and confidential em- 
ployees. 
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Ontario Hospital Labour Disputes 
Arbitration Act 


Nursing homes and homes for the aged were brought 
under the Ontario Hospital Labour Disputes Arbitration 
Act, and also central laundries, heating and power plants 
that are operated exclusively for more than one hospital. 
The effect of the amendment is that employees in such 
workplaces no longer have the right to strike, and are 
subject to the compulsory arbitration procedures in force 
for hospital workers. 


Other amendments reduced certain time limits set in 
the Act, with a view to expediting settlement of a dis- 
pute. The parties are required to resume bargaining after 
the conciliation process has been completed and no 
settlement has been reached. They now have a period 
of seven days (formerly 35) in which to conclude a 
collective agreement. If a settlement is not reached dur- 
ing that time, the dispute must be referred to arbitration 
in accordance with the Act. The parties may agree in 
writing to extend the period of direct negotiations, up 
to a maximum of 30 days. Any extension beyond 30 
days (formerly 90) must be agreed to by the Minister. 


Ontario Police Act 


In Ontario, amendments were made to the Police Act 
enabling senior officers of a police force to form their 
own association and to bargain separately from other 
members of the police force. Changes were also made 
in the provisions dealing with the arbitration of disputes. 
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About 250 trade unionists from all parts of Canada 
returned home December 4, resolved to do something 
about improving medical care in their communities. They 
were delegates to a three-day conference on medicare 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., under the sponsorship of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. The purpose of the confer- 
ence was to promote, with the help of the labour move- 
ment, the establishment of more Community Health 
Centres such as the ones already in existence in Sault 
Ste. Marie, St. Catharines, Regina, Saskatoon and Prince 
Albert. 


In his keynote address, CLC President Donald Mac- 
Donald called the conference the “opening shot of a 
campaign to give medicare in Canada a new and 
different outlook,” adding: “I would like to conceive of 
this conference as the foundation for a whole network 
of group practice centres throughout Canada, bringing 
medical care of high quality to many hundreds of thou- 


sands of Canadian families and Setting an example for 
others to follow.” 


The delegates heard speaker after speaker stress the 
shortcomings of today’s medicare plans and suggest how 
they could be improved. Among the deficiencies of 
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Present medicare, the speakers—University professors, 
medical directors of health centres, and other specialists 
from Canada and the U.S.—listed unfair disparities 
between provinces and between urban and rural areas; 
the lack of effective co-ordination between health ser- 
vices, occupations and institutions; and thoughtless em- 
phasis on costly rather than economical services. 


They also criticized the fee-for-service system under 
which most physicians operate. Dr. Samuel Wolfe, pro- 
fessor of Family and Community Health, Meharry 
Medical College, Nashville, Tenn.., described it this way: 
“The more patients you push through per hour, the more 
you earn. The more organs you remove, the higher your 
income. As unionists, piecework went out of your jobs 
a long time ago. And yet in medicine, most doctors are 
still paid this way.” 


Delegates learned that the answer to many of these 
problems was the creation of community health centres. 
NDP Leader T. C. Douglas, a guest speaker at the 
conference, said that community health centres make 
possible the bringing together of various specialties in 
co-operation with the general practitioner: enable 
younger doctors to practise alongside more experienced 
colleagues; and make it possible for doctors to leave 
their practice periodically for the purpose of taking 
refresher courses in the new techniques and drugs. 
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e said that community health centres make possible 
he practice of preventive medicine, “keeping people 
ell rather than waiting for them to get sick before 
uring them.” He related a practice in ancient China, 
here doctors were paid a salary by everyone in the 
mmunity as long as people were in good health. The 
alary stopped when a member of the community fell 
ick. 


r. Douglas listed some other advantages of health 
entres: They can be used to add other health services; 
they can effect substantial savings for prepaid health 
lans by greatly reducing the rate of hospital admissions 
nd the length of stay in hospitals; and they provide 
n opportunity for members of the community to work 
ogether with the physicians in the administration of 
he centres. 


The governments of Saskatchewan, British Columbia, 
and, in particular, Ontario, were strongly criticized for 
the way in which they handled the federal medicare 
program. Liberal MP Dr. Stanley Haidasz, speaking on 
behalf of federal health minister John Munro, pointed 
out how grants with specific purposes in mind can be 
“manipulated” so that rather than adding benefit in the 
area intended, they free resources in other areas for 
“unanticipated purposes.” Dr. Haidasz said that medi- 
care premiums in Ontario are as high as $25.75 per 
family per month, constituting a record for all of Canada. 


Speaking on the same subject, eeaah Douglas said 
that this constitutes a “sabotage” by the very people 
who were expected to implement the program. “The 
Ontario Government gets millions of dollars of federal 
money, paid by Canadians in federal taxes, to imple- 
ment medicare in the province,” he said. Instead of 
applying this money to the medicare program, he as- 
serted, the Government turns around and charges these 
same Canadians the highest premiums in Canada, in 
effect making them pay twice for the same program. 
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“Tt almost looks as if they deliberately set out to make 
the plan as inefficient and expensive as possible in the 


hope that people will ask them to cancel it,’ he com- 


mented. 


The delegates left with this message from Dr. Wolfe: 
“It is time organized labour got off its collective posterior 
and took the initiative in protecting the consumer of 
health care services through the development of more 
health centres across Canada.” 
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The Unemployment Insurance Fund continued a five-year 
trend with a moderate increase during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1969. The Fund increased by 
$79,688,000 to $382,340,000. There was also an increase 
in the amount of contributions received by the Fund, 
says the report of the Unemployment Insurance Adviso- 
ry Committee for the year ending March 31, 1969. 


Although the amount of benefits paid increased, this 
was not caused by greater unemployment. The number 
of initial claims for benefit actually decreased slightly 
from the previous year but the higher amount paid was 
due to higher rates provided in 1968 for persons at the 
upper end of the earnings range. The increase in the 
amount of contributions was due to the corresponding 
1968 adjustments in the contribution rates and to an 
increase in the number of contributors. 


The number of persons covered by unemployment in- 
surance at June |, 1968 was estimated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics at 4,800,000, an increase of 75,000 
from the year before at that date. However, shortly 
thereafter a substantial further increase amounting to 
approximately 500,000 took place as a result of an 
amendment to the Unemployment Insurance Act that 
became effective June 30, 1968. That amendment raised 
the earnings ceiling for the coverage of salaried employ- 
ces from $5,460 a year to $7,800 a year. (L. G. 1968, 
p. 462) This implemented a recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee that the carnings ceiling be adjust- 
ed in order to re-establish coverage at the same relative 
level at which it was fixed at the time of the last major 
revision of the program in 1959. The effect of the amend- 
ment is shown by the following figures: 


Insured Paid worker segment 
population of labour force 


eres 


1967-68 4,788,000 6,663,000 
1968-69 5,295,000 6,948,000 
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The Committee noted that, notwithstanding the above 
several substantial groups of employees such as employ- 
ees of hospitals, remain outside the scope of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. The Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, however, has been carrying on extensive 
studies with a view to improving the effectiveness of 


the Act, updating its provisions in the light of pres- 
ent-day conditions, and curbing abuses that have oc- 
curred under the existing provisions. The Committee 
believes that when the Government is ready to proceed 
with such revision of the Act it would be useful if the 
Committee were enabled to examine the proposals be-. 


fore they are introduced in Bill form, in view of the 
experience of the membership of the Committee regard- 
ing the unemployment insurance system and the wide 
range of employer and employee organizations repre- 
sented on the Committee. 


The Committee noted that since its last report a change 
had been made in one of the benefit regulations that 
had given the Committee some concern. This related 
to the considerable number of claimants who were dis- 
qualified for failure to lodge insurance books with the 
Commission’s office at the time of filing a claim for 
benefit. Since the Committee reported on this in July 
1968, the Commission had reviewed the matter and had 
laid proposals for an amendment before the Committee 
at a meeting held in December 1968. The proposed 
change made a desirable modification in the regulation 
and was concurred in by the Committee and was put 
into effect in January 1969. 
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Vith respect to the prospective state of the unemploy- 
ent insurance fund, the Committee has received valu- 
ble comments in the report submitted by the senior 
uary of the Department of Insurance. Two matters 
f particular interest are, first, the financial forecast for 
e present fiscal year ending March 31, 1970; second, 
he long term adequacy of current contribution rates 
nd the sufficiency of the accumulated fund to cope 
ith likely future fluctuations. 


ith regard to the probable position of the fund by 
arch 31, 1970, the actuarial report makes a forecast 
hat the 1969-70 surplus will exceed that of 1968-69 and 
s likely to be of the order of $125,000,000. This estimate 
s subject to several assumptions concerning such mat- 
* as the rate of unemployment during the rest of the 

scal year, the absence of any major changes in the 
legislation and some other matters. Regarding the sec- 
ond matter, the actuarial report explains that, as the 
present rates came into operation only a year ago, the 
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full effect of the adjustments can not be accurately 
assessed for several years; consequently a definitive 
conclusion as to the adequacy of the current contribution 
rates is not yet possible. However, the report expresses 
a tentative opinion that the program, as revised in 1968, 
can probably support a benefit load corresponding to a 
level of unemployment equal to the average for the last 
ten years. 


The Committee repeats the suggestion made in its pre- 
vious report that the time for submitting its annual 
statutory report be extended. The present requirement 
that the report be submitted by July 31 allows the 
Committee insufficient time to give adequate study to 
the material supplied to it, some of which cannot be 
made available until July, when final figures for the 
fiscal year are known. It was suggested that a provision 
for extending this time be included when next amend- 
ments to the Act are made. 


at end of March 


1969 1968 1967 1966 


(in thousands of dollars) 


Ss dec renee $ 382,340 $ 302,652 $ 258,203 $ 141,483 
ins, OUR aera 79,688 44,449 116,720 100,986 
+12) See ane 86,626 69,491 68,771 65,664 
A ea eee 433,130 347,458 343,853 328,319 
sitseihsn es ees 171 188 172 146 
Eee ie 18,850 15,894 10,931 4,671 
OE Sa aie. 538,777 433,031 423,721 398,800 
eet ae 373,930 316,465 251,209 238,281 
kee 85,159 72,117 55,798 59,533 
Pere ei citer Ali 459,089 388,582 307,007 297,814 
{bie eee 79,688 44,449 116,720 100,986 
bunch 1,338 1,284 1,387 1,234 
viv dewtie aulnas aie 268 266 261 247 
a ue eta eee 12,509 11,576 10,845 10,240 
ee) ai hf 10,903 10,026 9,197 8,759 
(numbers) 

hs he a ee 1,380,000 1,389,000 1,213,000 1,190,000 

14.8 13.2 12.6 12.6 
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Education doesn’t create employment, but the proper 
educational system can help solve the economic problems 
of the Atlantic Provinces, says the Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council in its third annual review. The report 
states that the emphasis on education is not too unrea- 
listic, given the resources of the area. 


“We must then, ensure that maximum benefit is derived 
from present and future expenditures on education. This 
can be done by a greater rationalization of existing 
educational facilities and efforts, especially in the area 
of post-secondary education and technical training. Ed- 
ucational requirements and capacities should be viewed, 
where possible, in the context of the whole region, rather 
than in terms of individual provinces or communities. 
Hand in hand with this re-evaluation of our educational 
program should go a more concerted effort to provide 
meaningful job opportunities for the recipients of this 
education when they enter the labour force.” 


The report noted also that in the Atlantic area there 
is a smaller number of jobs requiring high levels of 
education—managerial and professional, and technical 
occupations—than in the rest of Canada, and larger 
proportions in the lower-paying jobs that require lower 
educational levels. “It should be noted simply that edu- 
cation does not create employment, except for those who 
are employed as educators: it only makes it possible 
for a worker to do a job better, or to advance to a 
higher position, if such jobs and positions exist. It, then, 
becomes necessary to consider education as one factor 
in the development process, not as an end in itself.” 


Too much of the educational effort of the Atlantic region 
is directed toward educating persons for work and resi- 
dence elsewhere, the report says. This wasn’t a conscious 
move, but it arose mainly because the creation of new 
employment opportunities in the area has not kept pace 
with the training of people for employment. “The result 
is inevitable—an exodus of persons from the region for 
better employment Opportunities that, unfortunately, are 


concentrated in the younger and better-educated age 
groups.” 
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The answer, says the report, lies in the rationalization 
of the educational effort throughout the region, and in 
the establishment of educational priorities. “It woul 
appear to be obvious that the maximum in rational. 
ization can only be brought about by complete politica 
union” of the Maritime Provinces plus co-operation with 
Newfoundland if union of the three provinces came 
about. “We look to the time, for example, when there 
will be a common elementary and secondary school 
curriculum, and when school credits are readily trans- 
ferable throughout the region.” 


Benefits in the field of higher education can also be 


realized through rationalization. “There can be no 
doubt, for example, that the Maritime Provinces need 


a high-standard medical school; but it is doubtful that 
the best interests of the region would be served by 
establishing more than one such school. Likewise there 


can be no doubt that the region requires a high-standard, 


post-graduate economics school devoted not only to 
training personnel for government and industry, but also 
to playing an active role in the solutions of regional 
economic problems.” The report said that the same 
principle of having only one school of each discipline 
can be applied to most of the social sciences and in 
the pure and applied sciences. “What is true for univer- 
sity education should also be the case for post-secondary 
technical education.” 


The report goes on to say that emphasis should continue 
to be placed on expenditures in primary and secondary 
education. But young people should be trained not only 
for university entrance but also for entrance into techni- 
cal schools, for much of the secondary educational em- 
phasis is irrelevant to current and future conditions and 
needs. 


On a more optimistic note, the Council reported that 
gross regional production in current dollars is estimated 
to have risen by 61 per cent between 1961 and 1967, 
and personal income by 59 per cent. “Investment in- 
creased faster than in Canada, more than doubling from 
$617,000,000 in 1961 to $1,290,000,000 in 1968.” The 
labour force increased by 13 per cent from 571,000 to 
643,000 in the same period, and of this labour force, 
the number employed increased by 18 per cent, reducing 
the unemployment rate from 11.3 per cent in 1961 to 
7.3 per cent in 1968. And “the primary industries as 
a whole appear to have decreased employment from 
approximately 104,000 in 1961 to about 96,000 in 1968. 
Only mining showed an increase that was too small to 
offset declines in the other three” primary areas. Thus, 
the primary sector in 1968 accounted for 16 per cent 
of the total employed labour force, compared with 21 
per cent in 196]. 
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“Accidents are an indication of management inefficiency 
and loss of managerial control. The plain fact is, it pays 
to be safe,” said W. A. Martin, Chief of the Accident 
Prevention Division, Canada Department of Labour, in 
a paper delivered to a meeting of the Automotive 
Transport Association of Ontario in Toronto in No- 
vember. The following was extracted from Mr. Martin’s 


paper: 


The principal value of safety regulations is in establish- 
ing an acceptable standard of safety. Many enlightened 
employers will voluntarily exceed this standard and the 
Canada Department of Labour is prepared to provide 
special assistance to such employers. The average com- 
pensation cost of a disabling injury in the trucking 
industry is estimated to be approximately $1000, and 
when allowance is made for disruption to work, loss 
of business, property loss, etc. the actual total cost is 
estimated to be about $3000. 


A company that is experiencing 50 disabling injuries 
a year and that works one million man-hours during 
that period, has a disabling injury frequency rate of 
50 and is spending about $150,000 per year on acci- 
dents. If this disabling injury frequency rate is reduced 
to 25, a gross savings of $75,000 for each million man- 
hours will be realized. Further, significant intangible 
benefits will be derived from the general improvement 
in employee morale and efficiency that customarily fol- 
lows a decrease in the number of accidents. Many com- 
panies with disabling injury frequency rates of 50 or 
higher have been able to reduce them to 25 or lower 
and some large industrial companies have reduced their 
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disabling injury frequency rate to less than one for each 
million man-hours. The Canada Department of Labour 
would be pleased to help you in implementing a good 
safety program. 


Regulations under development 


Employment safety regulations pertaining to the Cape 
Breton Coal Mines and to boilers and pressure vessels 
have already been issued. Other regulations pertaining to 
elevating devices and to such general safety matters as 
sanitation, first aid, guarding of machinery, noise, light- 
ing, hazardous substances, personal protective equip- 
ment, entry into confined spaces, and others are current- 
ly under development. In addition, and of particular 
interest to that portion of the trucking industry that 1s 
subject to federal jurisdiction, regulations are being 
developed to cover such matters as the registration of 
motor carriers, the identification of motor vehicles, 
motor vehicle operator’s log books, and medical exami- 
nations for motor vehicle operators. 


The plan adopted for the development of safety regula- 
tions under the Safety Code provides for a large measure 
of consultation with those who will be affected by them 
and has as its objective the establishment by regulation 
of a reasonable and realistic standard of employment 
safety. 


The first draft of each set of regulations is developed 
after a review of existing provincial and other regula- 
tions, of safety literature and of national consensus 
safety standards, such as those produced by the Cana- 
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dian Standards Association, the National Fire Protection 
Association the U.S.A. Standards Institute, and other 
standard-setting organizations. The second draft is a 
refinement of the first rough draft and it is normally 
this draft that is distributed to the principal interested 
parties for written comments. From these written com- 
ments, a third draft is produced that is discussed at an 
open meeting with the principal interested parties, fol- 
lowing which a fourth or final draft is prepared. The 
final draft is reviewed by the Department of Justice and 
presented to the Privy Council for approval. 


Administration of the regulations 


The sanitation, first aid, machine guarding, noise, and 
similar regulations that pertain to general employment 
safety will incorporate a good deal of administrative 
flexibility by providing Regional Safety Officers of the 
Canada Department of Labour with the power to grant 
exemptions and to modify the requirements where this 
may be done without significantly lowering the safety 
standard and where strict compliance would cause un- 
necessary hardship. By this policy of enforcing the spirit 
of the regulations, we aim to avoid the injustices that 
blind compliance with the letter of the law often creates. 


Annual and other periodic safety inspections will be 
conducted on behalf of the Canada Department of 
Labour by provincial Safety Inspectors who have been 
designated Safety Officers by the Minister of the Canada 
Department of Labour. Safety problems requiring more 
attention than it is possible to provide by normal per- 
iodic inspection methods or that indicate the need for a 
comprehensive or in-depth survey of an enterprise, will 
be referred by the provincial inspectorates to the Region- 
al Safety Officers. 


The principal function of the provincial safety inspectors 
will be to detect deviations from good industrial safety 
practice and to draw these to the attention of the em- 
ployer for correction. Where it is necessary to cite a 
mandatory requirement or to undertake enforcement 
proceedings, the appropriate Canada Department of 
Labour regulation must be applied because only federal 
regulations have the force of law in the federal sector 
of jurisdiction. Federal-provincial safety inspection ser- 
vice agreements have been concluded in most provinces 
and are now operative. 
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The efficiency and occupational adaptation of older 
workers can be improved by job redesign, Says a report 
on job redesign published by the Manpower and Social 
Affairs Committee of the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD). The report 
was prepared by Dr. G. Marbach of the Applied Phys- 
lology Laboratory, Faculty of Medicine, Strasbourg. 


Dr. Marbach explained that because of increased life 
expectancy and the consequent prolonging of activity 
the number of older workers is rising constantly. It is 
believed, however, that in some instances their produc- 
tivity and efficiency may be lower than that of younger 
workers. An individual’s suitability for a job, as present- 
ly designed, may become less certain with increasing 
age and it may prove difficult to find him productive 
work. The report explains how it is possible to improve 
this situation to a considerable extent by job redesign. 


The introduction to Dr. Marbach’s report by Professor 
Bernard Metz of Strasbourg points out that older 
workers are representatives of special groups in which 
the members have special employment problems and 
stresses the importance that should be attached to older 
workers. He describes the physiological and psycholog- 
ical signs of aging and the demands of a job as belonging 
to a sphere of knowledge not yet sufficiently explored 
by those responsible for personnel policy and produc- 
tion. Professor Metz explains that “the decision to rede- 
sign jobs in order to retain older workers in those jobs 
seems a sound one on two counts: on the one hand, 
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Job redesic 
for olde 


there i is the lengthening of active life, on the other hand 
‘there is an increased efficiency among all workers on 
‘the job, since the difference in performance between the 
youngest and the oldest should, if the job is suitably 
adapted, be reduced. 


“The consequence is that any firm that has a number 
| of jobs in which older workers cannot be retained should 
egard this as evidence that its machinery or processes 
are obsolescent or, if they have been recently acquired, 
that their design is out-of-date. In a truly modern con- 
cern—that is where adaptation of work to the man is 

as rational as the conception of machinery or meth- 
ods—the normal aging of the labour force will not be 
-ahandicap; on the contrary, the experience and capacity 
| for reflection which come with age will be accorded their 

full value.” 


Dr. Marbach discusses re-allocation or transfer of an 
aging worker to another job as another method of re- 
taining such workers. He points out, however, that 
difficulties can arise, both for the firm and the worker 
himself. For the firm, transfer to another job presup- 
poses the existence of a number of jobs requiring the 
same level of skill, which is not always the case. The 
transfer of a skilled worker to a less skilled job is liable 
to lead to a shortage of skilled labour, and this tendency 
is all the more pronounced since the new jobs created 
as a result of changing techniques call to an increasing 
extent for just those abilities which deteriorate with age, 
so that the shortage of skilled manpower is likely to 
become increasingly acute. There is also a considerable 
upheaval for the worker himself. Obliged as he is to 
adapt himself to new surroundings, new bosses, new 
methods of work, sometimes to new standards of work, 
his mental state may deteriorate eventually as a result 
of the change in his job. He may feel rejected, useless, 
“in a dead-end job”. Taken away from interesting work 
he tends to lose “drive” and vitality, his self-confidence 
dwindles and his working performance suffers as a con- 
sequence. 
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According to the report, job re-allocation can raise an- 
other problem, that of the worker’s adjustment to his 
new job, hence his training for different work. The 
training that the worker acquired during his appren- 
ticeship may be out of date. This might not have been 
too great a handicap in his previous job, as in many 
cases the worker had, as it were, “grown up with his 
machine,” but it could prove serious in a new job, as 
the technological change that has taken place in other 
jobs has passed him by. 


The report suggests that job redesign for the benefit of 
the older worker enables him, with a minimum of read- 
justment, to retain a job to which he has long been 
accustomed. But he is not the only one to benefit. A 
younger worker, employed in the same job or in a 
related job, may also benefit, as the productivity of the 
workshop or service as a whole will be increased. At 
the same time the psychological tension caused by the 
younger worker’s feeling that the older man is “lagging 
behind” and holding him up will be considerably re- 
duced. The firm will also benefit, since for an investment 
that will usually be very small, the older worker’s pro- 
ductivity will remain at its previous level or may even 
rise. 


In conclusion, Dr. Marbach pointed out that there was 
no doubt that the problem of aging manpower was a 
universal one that will become increasingly serious as 
a result of longer life expectancy and the rise in the 
number of workers who remain in their jobs until retir- 
ing age. He stressed the importance, especially among 
the more industrialized countries, of not remaining 
indifferent to this trend in the labour market. 


Job Redesign for Older Workers—G. Marbach, O.E.C.D. 
Series, “Employment of Older Workers”, No. 5, Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, $1.20. 
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General topics 


Wage schedules—October 


During October, the Department of Labour prepared 268 
wage schedules for inclusion in contracts proposed to 
be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, 
for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion, and certain services. In the same period, 205 con- 
tracts in these categories were awarded. In addition, 239 
contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause 
were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration, Defence Construction ( 1951) Limited and the 
Departments of Fisheries and F orestry, Post Office, 
Public Works, Supply and Services and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract 
is available on request to trade unions concerned or to 
others who have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in October for the manufacture of 
supplies and equipment were: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
i ee 
Post Office 5 $ 157,504.61 
GS Bi 2 14,467.20 
Supply and Services 137 $1,559, 153.00 


ee 
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During October, the sum of $9,534.42 was collected from 
11 contractors for wage arrears owing their employees 
as a result of the failure of the contractors or their sub- 
contractors to apply the wage rates and other conditions 
of employment required by the schedule of labour con- 
ditions forming part of their contract. This amount is: 
for distribution to the 135 workers concerned. 


Unemployment insurance fund 


During October, 1969, 30,716 investigations were fina- 
lized across Canada. Of these, 14,302 were on-premises 
investigations and 3,090 were selective investigations to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The re- 
maining 437 formal investigations and 12,887 post audit 
investigations were in connection with claimants sus- 
pected of making false statements to obtain benefits. 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants making 
false statements or misrepresentations numbered 4,206. 
Prosecutions were commenced in 174 cases, all against 
claimants. This does not include employer prosecutions 
commenced by the Revenue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in October totalled $335232,057 G2 compared with 
$54,322,861.31 in September and $50,775,779.15 in Oc- 
tober 1968. Benefits paid in October totalled 
$25,526,509.78 compared with $24,008,143.13 in Sep- 
tember and $20,842,852.52 in October 1968. The balance 
in the Fund on October 31, 1969 was $496,569,798.56 
compared with $468,864,251.08 in September and 
$371,423,119.19 at the end of October 1968. 
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Employment review—Nov. 


There was a seasonal decline in employment between 
ctober and November. The estimate for November was 
7,761,000, a decrease of 67,000 from October. Unem- 
loyment rose less than seasonally during the month. 
t 354,000 it was 40,000 higher than in October. The 
abour force decreased 27,000 to 8,115,000. Compared 
ith a year ago, the labour force was POO. UOU ore 1.2 
per cent higher; employment increased by 84,000, or 
1.1 per cent; and unemployment rose by 16,000. 


The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate in November 
1969 was 5.1 per cent. The seasonal decline in employ- 
ment was due to large decreases in farming, 57,000, and 
manufacturing, 33,000. There were smaller declines in 
construction, 16,000; transportation, communication and 
other utilities, 15,000; finance, insurance and real estate, 
11,000. Employment in trade increased by 43,000, 
reflecting the usual pre-Christmas sales pick-up that 
occurs at this time of year. 


Compared with a year ago, farm employment declined 
32,000. Among non-farm industries, employment in 
| community, business and personal service increased by 
88,000. There were smaller increases in transportation, 
communication and other utilities, 31,000; finance, in- 
‘surance and real estate, 19,000; manufacturing, 14,000; 
trade, 10,000. Declines took place in public administra- 
tion, 25,000; and construction, 11,000. 


Regionally, the largest relative year-to-year increase in 

employment was in British Columbia, 6.0 per cent. This 

compares with gains of 1.5 per cent in Quebec, and 0.7 

per cent in Ontario and the Atlantic region. Employment 
in the Prairies declined by 1.3 per cent. 


Unemployment, at 354,000, was 40,000 higher than in 
October. Most of this increase was among adults 20 
years of age and over. Compared with a year earlier, 
the total number of unemployed persons was 16,000 
higher. Most of this increase was among persons 25 to 
34 years of age. 
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Of the total unemployed in November, 134,000, or 38 
per cent, had been unemployed for less than one month, 
37 per cent for one to three months, and 25 per cent 
for four months or more. Unemployment in November 
represented 4.4 per cent of the labour force compared 
with 4.2 per cent in November 1968, and 3.8 per cent 
in November 1967. 


Message not received 


A New Year message from CNTU President Marcel 
Pepin had been scheduled for this issue but The Labour 
Gazette has not received a message from Mr. Pepin 
because of his recent illness. 


February credits 


Readers of the following regular monthly features will 
find it interesting to note that: 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 140, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
employment register is placed in the active file at the 
local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total number of 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 144, originates with 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the minister of labour, p. 142, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Department. 
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Job redesign for older workers, p. 133, originates with 
the Section on Older Workers, Manpower Utilization 
Branch, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


Legal decisions, p. 149, originates with the Legislation 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 


Labour legislation, p. 114, was prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch of the Department of Labour. 


Employment fatalities, p. 113, are prepared by the Sur- 
veys Division of the Department of Labour’s Economics 
and Research Branch. The fatalities covered in this 
review are those sustained by persons gainfully em- 
ployed. They occurred during the course of, or arose 
out of their employment, and they include deaths re- 
sulting from industrial diseases. 


(Note: Statistics on employment fatalities are compiled 
from reports received from the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards and other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement these. For indus- 
tries not covered by workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, newspaper reports are the Department’s only 
source of information. It is possible, therefore, that the 
coverage of such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping, and certain of the service groups, is not as 
complete as it is in industries covered by workmen’s 
compensation legislation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents, which are in fact industrial, may be 
omitted from the department’s records because of lack 
of information in press reports. The number of fatalities 
that occurred during the period under review is usually 
greater than the article and tables indicate. Fatalities 
that were not reported in time for inclusion, however, 
are recorded in supplementary lists, and statistics are 


revised accordingly in the next annual and quarterly 
reviews. ) 
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of the 
umpire 


CUB 2835. After working for almost two years as a 
painter for a toy factory, a man was laid off because 
of a strike at the factory. He filed a renewal application 
for benefit and added “I am not a union member and 
therefore willing to work but the company cannot operate 
while most employees are on strike.” | 


Decisions 
| 


g 


1 


The dispute concerned the signing of a first agreement | 
and the main issue was a closed shop. Following 
certification, negotiations continued between the two 
parties but they were unable to agree on the terms to | 
be incorporated in the agreement and this created a 
labour dispute within the meaning of the Unemploy- | 


ment Insurance Act. 


to negotiate a first agreement, the painter had a direct 
interest in the labour dispute, as his working conditions | 


refused to cross the picket line were considered to be. 
participating in the dispute. | 


The insurance officer notified the painter that he was | 
disqualified from receiving benefit from April 14, 1968, | 
for the following reason: “You lost your employment | 
by reason of a stoppage of work due to a labour dispute — 
at the factory, workshop or other premises at which you © 
were employed.” | 
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‘In his appeal to the board of referees dated May 29, 


the painter said that he was not a member of the union, 
he was not personally taking part in the dispute, he 


‘was not financing it, he was not directly interested in 
the dispute or its outcome, and no member of his grade 
jor class was taking part in, financing, or directly inter- 
‘ested in the dispute or its outcome. He added that he 
'was the only person in charge of the finishing depart- 


ment at the toy factory. 


When the board of referees heard the case the claimant 
attended and was represented by the personnel manager 


of the Company. The board found that there was a 
labour dispute at the premises where the claimant was 
employed with a subsequent stoppage of work and the 


claimant lost his employment because of it. The board 


also found that the claimant’s loss of employment was 
basically due to the labour dispute. And it made no 
difference, in the board’s view, whether or not he was 
a member of the union, or whether he had participated 
| in the dispute; he stood to gain or be affected by the 
outcome of the strike. The board added that the claim- 
| ant had not met the conditions of section 63 of the Act 
| that would make him eligible for unemployment 
| benefits, and by unanimous decision, dismissed the ap- 
| peal. 


- The Christian Labour Association of Canada then ap- 
_pealed to the Umpire. The claimant countersigned the 
appeal and stated, among other things, that as the union 
_ was depriving him of “the right to refrain from becoming 
a member,” he felt that he was therefore qualified to 
_ receive benefit in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 61 of the Act. At the appeal the insurance officer 
| pointed out that although the claimant had been forced 
_ to stop work by the action of the employer, it in no 
| way affected the application of the provision. A claimant 
who lost his employment because of a labour dispute 
| was subject to disqualification under Section 63 of the 


Act whether he lost his employment of his own volition 
or not (CUB-2258). 
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The umpire conceded that the claimant was not a 
member of the Toy and Doll Workers International 
Union, that he did not go on strike, and that he was 
willing to continue to work and was not participating 
in the labour dispute or financing it. “However, I am 
not able to find that he was not directly interested in 
the labour dispute,” he said. At the heart of the strike 
was the union’s demand for a “closed shop” restricted 
to members of the union, and this would have affected 
not only the conditions of the claimant’s employment 
but his very employment itself. In effect, if the “closed 
shop” were made a term of the wage agreement, it would 
result in termination of his employment because he 
would refuse to become a member of the union. “Some 
employees supported the demand for a “closed shop” 
and went on strike in support of it. The claimant and 
some other employees were opposed to the demand and 
refused to go on strike. It seems to me that all of them, 
whether supporting the demand, or opposing it, were 
directly interested in the dispute,” the umpire said. “I 
recognize the claimant’s right to have and to follow his 
conscientious convictions and I accept his statement that 
he has such convictions and that because of them he 
would refuse to become a member of the union, but 
I am unable to find that such convictions and his conse- 
quential opposition to joining the union bring him with- 
in the exception in Section 63 for he is nevertheless a 
person who is directly interested in the labour dispute.” 


The claimant had appealed also on the ground that as 
a conscientious objector he was being deprived of “the 
right to refrain from becoming a member” of the union, 
in accordance with Section 61. “In my view, Section 61 
does not afford him relief from disqualification,” the 
umpire said, “for this section applied to a different situ- 
ation, namely, one in which the plaintiff leaves his em- 
ployment or refuses to accept employment. Here, in 
respect of the period in question, the claimant did not 
leave or refuse to accept employment.” The appeal was 
therefore dismissed. 
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Canadian union growth = 


The close ties that exist between the trade unions in 
Canada and the United States are shown in figures 
contained in a study of union growth in this country 
from 1921-67. Although the current percentage of Cana- 
dian membership in international unions is at its lowest 
since 1945, it is still a significant proportion—66.3 per 
cent. 


By contrast, Canadian unions have grown more, pro- 
portionately, than international unions during the period 
under study. These findings and others are contained 


in Union Growth in Canada 1921-67, by two economists 
of the Canada Department of Labour, J. K. Eaton and 
K. Ashagrie. The authors point out also that, during 
this same period, total Canadian membership has grown 
more, proportionately, than that of the United States. 


Of 109 international unions in this country, 72 had less 
than 10 per cent of their membership in Canada, and 
102 had less than 20 per cent. Only two internationals 
have more members in Canada than in the United 
States. 


PERCENTAGE OF CANADIAN UNION MEMBERSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 
1921-1967 


Per Cent 


1930 


1940 


1950 1955 1960 1965 1967 
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In general, the proportion of the Canadian population 
in unions in 1966 was slightly less than that in the 
United States, and considerably less than in West Ger- 
many, Australia, Sweden and Britain. Yet, Canadian 
unionism has grown between the years under study from 
3.6 per cent of the population in unions in 1921 to 8.7 
per cent in 1967. 


All the provinces have shared in this increase, but British 
Columbia is the only province that has consistently had 
a higher percentage than the national average in terms 
of percentage of workers. As might be expected, British 
Columbia, Quebec and Ontario have led in regional 
growth, the latter two expanding rapidly because of the 
heavy concentration of manufacturing industry. The 
Prairie Provinces have the lowest degree of organization. 


On an industrial basis, the authors show figures that 
reflect dramatic happenings and the effects of change 
on trade unionism. The proud position of the railway 
unions is gradually being eroded, and the metal indus- 
tries and public service unions are becoming the 
significant sectors. 
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UNION MEMBERSHIP BY REGION 
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Many of the statistics presented here confirm what has 
been known by industrial relations insiders for some time; 
but the study’s prime importance lies in the care that 
was taken in assembling this valuable information into 
one document and in presenting solid facts that are rare 
in this field. 


The study makes no attempt to present a theory of union 
growth, merely pointing out the complexity of such an 
undertaking in view of the peculiarities of the Canadian 
scene: the split jurisdiction; the location of some union 
headquarters in a foreign country; and the existence 
of two major union organizations—the Canadian Labour 
Congress and the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions. Because of such complexities, no simple theory 
can explain Canadian union growth, they say. The au- 
thors intend to tackle the theoretical aspects in a later 
work. For the moment, the facts tell the tale. 
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INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS 
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TOTAL CLAIMANTS (MONTH END) 
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Claimants for unemployment insurance benefit numbere¢ 
260,000 on September 30, 1969. This represented a de- 
crease of 8,000 from the August total of 268,000, but 
an increase of almost 13,000 over the 247,000 recorded 
on September 30, 1968. Males accounted for all of the 
August-to-September decline and 70 per cent of year- 
Over-year increase. 


Slightly more than 35 per cent of the current claimants 
had been on continuous claim for more than 13 weeks. 
The proportion of females in this category, (42 per 
cent), was higher than males (31 per cent). However, 
of the 103,000 persons who came on claim during Sep- 
tember (i.e., were in the 1-4 weeks on claim category) 
67,000 or 65 per cent were males. 


A total of 90,000 initial and renewal claims were filed 
in local offices across Canada during September. This 
represented a four per cent increase over the 87,000 
filed during August, but was slightly lower than the 
September 1968 total of 91,000. 
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average weekly estimate of beneficiaries was 166,000 
September in comparison with 219,000 in August 
nd 199,000 in September 1968. Benefit payments 
mounted to $24.0 million in September, 13 per cent 


In comparison with September 1968, both males and 
females contributed to the increase. The provinces of 
Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan accounted for the 
bulk of the increase, however, substantial declines oc- 


wer than the $27.7 million paid in August, but 16 curred in Alberta and British Columbia. 
er cent higher than the September 1968 total of $20.8 
illion. The average weekly payment during September 
as $32.22 versus $31.73 in August and $26.09 in Sep- 


mber 1968. 


The September claim volume exceeded that for August in 
all provinces except Ontario where a substantial decline 
occurred. In comparison with one year ago, while there 
was little change at the national level, significant in- 
creases were shown in Quebec and Ontario. The largest 


e September 30 claimant count was slightly lower 
declines were reported in Nova Scotia and British Co- 


han on August 29 in all provinces except Quebec, 


askatchewan and British Columbia where small lumbia. 

mereases occurred. Although the decrease occurred 

umong males, a decline in the number of females in 

Jntario was offset by an increase in Quebec; elsewhere 

he changes were minor. 

Summary Table 

| Cumulative Data 

12 

| Jan. months 
to ending 

| Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

Activity 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 


TS TE TS LA A a RE TE, AE NC AERTS 


(in thousands) 


Insured population at end Of MOMEN. ............ cece eee ete tees cteeteetteeees — 5,458 5,356 — — 
Initial and renewal claims filed: 
PU ee Sn er De | od On Bene a aE ee ee eae te oe 90 87 91 1,265 1,829 
West teh ee OO ak eT oA ai ee TE Cad Se sas tiweveen: 64 64 62 965 1,383 
oS ae ne Eee ne MT Te: UE, Yo CREE? Les Aone 26 ao 29 300 446 
Claimants currently reporting to local OffiCeS............... eee 260 268 247 417* 405* 
Beneficiaries (weekly. average)................:csscesscesesesesesseessrereeeteonscenteneenees 166 219 199 348* 309* 
STINT CG EN eo dec ss pcince cauhvnnng Yow + anabdhatisvtinnaayae sooqasie toms aapeanieve-« 745 875 796 13,143 45.725 
egg esac ccs suse sur nahowsvaavendanvnagbosunarsces rds napaydoivahanteres aise 24,008 27,745 20,761 412,850 485,116 
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FE 


* Monthly average. 
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During November the Minister of Labour appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


AirWest Airlines Ltd., Vancouver International Airport, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (Conciliation Officer: R. Nat Gray). 


Spruceleigh Farms, Division of Canada Packers Limit- 
ed, Brantford, Ont., and the American Federation of 
Grain Millers, Local 313 (Conciliation Officer: H. A. 
Fisher). 


Canadian National Railways (Canadian National New- 
foundland Steamship Service) and the Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden). 


Clarke Steamship Company Limited; Albert G. Baker 
Limited; Eastern Canada Stevedoring Ltd.; Terminus 
Maritime Inc.; Captain H. Turbis Enrg., and the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1958 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small Arms Division) Long 
Branch, Ont., and the United Steelworkers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


Settlements by conciliation officers 
Spruceleigh Farms, Division of Canada Packers Limit- 
ed, Brantford, Ont., and the American Federation of 


Grain Millers, Local 313 (Conciliation Officer: H. A. 
Fisher) (See above). 
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Camirand Cartage Limited, Ville St-Pierre, Que., anc 
Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees’ Union, Loca 
931 (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne) (L. G., Jan., Pp 
58). 


CP Air, Vancouver International Airport, and Canadian 
Air Line Flight Attendants Association (Conciliators: 
D. H. Cameron and R. Nat Gray) (L. G., Nov. 1969. 
p. 680). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., 
and The Chalk River Atomic Energy Draftsmen, Local 
1569, CLC (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse) (L. G., Nov. 
I69R O80): 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Que., and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men (United Transportation Union) (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Doucet) (L. G.., July 1969, p. 401). 


Conciliation boards appointed 
GPeAtr (Commissary Attendants) Vancouver Interna- 


tional Airport, and General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Local Union No. 31 (L. G., Dec. 1969, p. 754). 


5) 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., 
and Office and Professional Employees International 
Union, Local 494 (L. G., Dec. 1969, p. 754). 
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onciliation boards fully constituted 


*he Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
September to deal with a dispute between Canadian 
ational Hotels Limited (Bessborough Hotel) Saska- 
n, Sask., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
ransport and General Workers (L. GanWecs 1969. :p. 
54) was fully constituted in November with the ap- 
intment of His Honour Judge Joseph J. Flynn, Pro- 
incial Magistrate’s Court, Moose Jaw, Sask., as chair- 
an. Judge Flynn was appointed by the Minister on 
e joint recommendation of the other two members of 
he Board, company nominee Robert H. McKercher, 
.C., and union nominee R. E. Sedgwick, both of Sas- 
toon. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in October to deal with a dispute between Canadian 
National Steamship Company Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., and Seafarers’ International Union of Canada (L. 
G., Jan., p. 59) was fully constituted in November with 
the appointment of George W. Rogers of Vancouver, 
as chairman. Mr. Rogers was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, company nominee Cecil Cosulich, and 
union nominee John Brown, both of Vancouver. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in October to deal with a dispute between Richardson 
Transport Ltd., Calgary, Alta., and Truckers, Cartage- 
men, Construction and Building Material Employees, 
Local Union 362 (L. G., Jan., p. 59) was fully constituted 
in November with the appointment of M. H. Patterson, 
Q.C., of Calgary, as chairman. Mr. Patterson was ap- 
pointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, company nom1- 
nee Larry A. Creighton and union nominee T. Sweeting, 
both of Calgary. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in October to deal with a dispute between B.C. Towboat 
Owners’ Association (representing certain member com- 
panies) and the Canadian Merchant Service Guild (L. 
G., Jan. p. 59) was fully constituted in November with 
the appointment of Roy A. Gallagher, Q.C., of Winnt- 
peg, as chairman. Mr. Gallagher was appointed by the 
Minister in absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, company nominee 
D. R. Blair and union nominee Jack A. Moore, both 
of Vancouver. 
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Settlements by conciliation boards 


National Harbours Board, Port of Montreal (general 
forces, grain elevator and cold storage employees) and 
the National Syndicate of Employees of the Port of 
Montreal (CNTU) (L. G., Nov. 1969, p. 681). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Pinawa, Man., and 
Local 608, International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers, and Unit 2, Local 308, Service 
Employees’ International Union (L. G., Dec. 1969, p. 
(pole 


Conciliation boards not appointed 


Empire Shipping Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
and the Vancouver Harbour Employees Association, 
Localis1/LL. Waal baGelates 52); 


Monarch Transport Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local Linton 362. {L.-Gy Dec 1962, 
p. 754). 


Agence Maritime Inc., Quebec, and Canadian Marine 
Officers Union (L. G., Dec. 1969, p. 754). 


Strike action 


Monarch Transport Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local Union 362 (Strike commenced 
November 25) (See above). 


Strike terminated 


British Columbia Maritime Employers Association, Van- 
couver, B.C., and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union—Canadian Area (Strike ter- 
minated November 8; the longshoremen voted to return 
to work under a 90-day extension of the existing collec- 
tive agreement (L. G., Dec. 1969, p. 755). 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days 
during November. It granted nine applications for 
certification, rejected one such application, and ordered 
one representation vote. It granted three and rejected 
one application for revocation of certification. During 
the month, the Board received eight applications for 
certification, one request for review of an earlier deci- 
sion, and four applications for revocation of certification. 
The withdrawal of one application for certification was 
allowed. 


Applications for certification granted 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1958, 
on behalf of a unit of freight handlers employed at the 
Port of Quebec by Albert G. Baker Limited, Quebec, 
Que. (L. G., Nov. 1969, p. 683). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1958, 
on behalf of a unit of freight handlers employed at the 
Port of Quebec by Clarke Steamship Company Limited, 
Montreal, Que. (L. G., Nov. 1969, p. 683). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1958, 
on behalf of a unit of freight handlers employed at the 
Port of Quebec by Eastern Canada Stevedoring Division 
of Warnock Hersey International Limited, Quebec, Que. 
(L. G., Nov. 1969, p. 683). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1958, 
on behalf of a unit of freight handlers employed at the 
Port of Quebec by Terminus Maritime Inc., Quebec, 
Que. (L. G., Nov. 1969, p. 683). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1958, 
on behalf of a unit of freight handlers employed at the 
Port of Quebec by Capitaine H. Turbis Enrg., Quebec, 
Que. (L. G., Nov. 1969, p. 683). 
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Canadian Maritime Union on behalf of a unit of unlj 
censed employees employed by Port Colborne Marin 
Enterprises Limited, Port Colborne, Ont. (L. G., Dec 
bOGD pao). 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 0 
America, Local Union No. 2499, on behalf of a unj 
of personnel employed in the Yukon Territory by Byrne 
& Hall Construction Company, Limited, Edmonton 
ita (eG. eC 1909" pao): 


Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a uni 
of employees of The National Battlefields Commission 
Quebec, Que. (L. G., Jan., p. 57). 


Ottawa Newspaper Guild, Local 205. American News 
paper Guild, on behalf of a unit of production assistants 
employed by Bushnell Communications Ltd. CIOH-TV. 
Ottawa, Ont. (L. G., Jan., Pate 


Application for certification rejected 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115. 
applicant, and Strachan Trucking Limited, Dawson City. 
Y.T., respondent. (L. G., Oct. 1969, p. 613). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that it was made prior 
to the expiry of ten months of the term of a collective 
agreement between the applicant and the respondent. 


Representation vote ordered 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, applicant, Swift Canadian Co. Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., respondent (feed mill, Weston, Ont.), and 
Bartley Bida, et al., interveners (Returning Officer: K. 
Hulse) (L. G., Dec. 1969, Dao: 


Applications for revocation 


Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, ap- 
plicant, and Albert G. Baker Limited, Quebec, Que., 
respondent. The application was for revocation of the 
Board’s Order of May 18, 1951, certifying the applicant 
union as bargaining agent for a unit of freight handlers 
employed by the respondent company at the Port of 
Quebec (L. G. 1951, p. 967). 
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= of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 

reight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, ap- 
biicant, and Clarke Steamship Company Limited, Mon- 
‘real, Que., respondent. The application was for revoca- 
ion of the Board’s Order of May 18, 1951, certifying 
he applicant union as bargaining agent for a unit of 
reight handlers employed by the respondent company 
at the Port of Quebec (L. G. 1951, p. 967). 


rotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, ap- 
olicant, and Terminus Maritime Inc., Quebec, Que., 
espondent. The application was for revocation of the 
oard’s Order of September 17, 1959, certifying the 
pplicant union as bargaining agent for a unit of freight 
handlers employed by the respondent company at the 
Port of Quebec (L. G. 1959, p. 1176). 


| 


Application for revocation rejected 
Robert Dimmer, et al., applicants, Richardson Transport 


Ltd., Calgary, Alta., respondent company, and Truckers, 
Cartagemen, Construction and Building Material Em- 
ployees, Local 362, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, respondent union (L. G., Oct. 1969, p. 610). 
(Reasons for judgment published as Supplement No. 


7, 1969). 


Applications for certification received 
Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit 
of personnel employed at Courcelette, Que., by Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited, Ottawa, Ont. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: M. C. Chalin). 


Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit 
of employees of The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, 
Ottawa, Ont., employed in its Engineering Branch at 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. E. Bouchard). 


Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees Union, Local 
931, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of J. B. Baillargeon Ex- 
press Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: S. 
T. Payne). 


Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit 
of personnel employed at Nanaimo, B.C., by Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited, Ottawa, Ont. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: M. C. Chalin). 
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Ottawa Newspaper Guild, Local 205, American News- 
paper Guild, on behalf of a unit of news department 
personnel employed by Bushnell Communications Ltd. 
CJOH-TV, Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. F. 
Tulloch). 


United Radio and Television Workers Union, Local 291 
(CLC), on behalf of a unit of salesmen employed by 
C.K.A.C, Limitée, Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
S.J. Payne). 


General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
979, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers employed by Imperial Road- 
ways Limited, Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating Officer: 
A. E. Koppel). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by Maritime 
Towing Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Request for review 


The Board received a request for review under Section 
61 (2) of the Act from Le Syndicat National des Debar- 
deurs de la Baie des Ha! Ha! Inc., seeking amendment 
of the certificate issued by the Board on June 23, 1955, 
that certified the applicant union as bargaining agent for 
a unit of longshoremen employed by Saguenay Termi- 
nals Limited, at Port Alfred, Que. (L. G. 1955, p. 946). 


Application for revocation received 


Lakehead Freightways Limited, Port Arthur, Ont., ap- 
plicant company, and General Truck Drivers’ Union, 
Local 938, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
respondent union. The application seeks revocation of 
the Board’s Order of April 23, 1968, certifying the re- 
spondent union as the bargaining agent for a unit of 
drivers employed by Lakehead Freightways Limited at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (L. G. 1968, p. 410) (See also 
applications for revocation, above). 


Application for certification withdrawn 
Ottawa Newspaper Guild, Local 205, American News- 
paper Guild, applicant, and Bushnell Communications 


Ltd. CJOH-TV, Ottawa, Ont., respondent. (L. G., Jan., 
p. 57). 
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Consumer, November 1969 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) increased 0.5 per 
cent to 127.4 in November from 126.8 in October, and 
was 4.5 per cent higher than in November 1968. Six of 
the seven main components registered increases in the 
latest month. 


The food index advanced 0.8 per cent to 128.8 from 
127.8, and was 4.4 per cent higher than the November 
1968 level of 123.4. Vegetable prices declined nearly 
16 per cent in the previous two months, but increased 
by I1 per cent in November. There were increases of 


20 per cent or more recorded for lettuce, tomatoes and 
celery. 


Noticeable increases also occurred for staple foods: 
bread, 2.6 per cent; eggs, 3.5 per cent (23 per cent higher 
than their July low); and sugar, 1.9 per cent. Partially 
offsetting these increases, a number of food groups were 
lower in price: on average, poultry prices declined 9.1 
per cent; pork, 1.3 per cent; and fruits, 3.4 per cent. 


Among fresh fruits, grapefruit prices fell 35 per cent 
after seven successive months of increasing quotations; 
bananas decreased 12 per cent, and apples, 6 per cent. 
Beef prices were unchanged from October. 


The housing index increased 0.4 per cent to 126.9 from 
126.4 and was 5.0 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
Home-ownership costs rose 0.5 per cent because of 
increased property taxes, and higher prices for new 
houses and repairs. Rents increased 0.3 per cent. Among 
household operation items, prices for furniture and 
utensils increased by about | per cent. 
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The clothing index rose by 0.2 per cent to 126.3 from. 
126.1, and was 2.4 per cent above its level of a year 
ago. Men’s wear and children’s wear, footwear and piece : 
goods each registered price increases ranging between 
0.2 and 0.5 per cent over the preceding month. Women’s | 


wear declined in price by 0.3 per cent. 


| 


{ 
| 
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transportation index moved up 0.7 per cent to 121.8 
m 120.9, and was 5.3 per cent higher than a year 
lier. The November increase was mainly due to the 
troduction of 1970 automobile prices. Partially offset- 
ng this increase, train fares declined substantially 
jainly because of off-season fare schedules. 


‘he health and personal care index increased by 0.2 per 
t to 136.4 from 136.1, and was 5.4 per cent above 
level of a year ago. Higher prices were recorded in 
veral cities for women’s hairdressing and personal care 


pplies. 


e recreation and reading index moved up 0.2 per 
rent to 136.4 from 136.1, and was 4.2 per cent above 
ts level of November 1968. 


[The tobacco and alcohol index declined 0.1 per cent 
o 126.3 from 126.4, and was 4.1 per cent higher than 
Lyear ago. 


Wholesale, October 1969 


The general wholesale index declined to 283.3 in October 
rom the September index of 283.4, and was 4.4 per cent 
higher than the October 1968 index of 271.3. Three of 
the eight major group indexes were lower, four ad- 
vanced, and one—non-metallic minerals products—was 
unchanged at 210.2. 
he animal products group index declined 1.0 per cent 
0 324.4 from 327.8 on price decreases for fresh meats, 
ivestock and fishery products. A decrease of 0.7 per 
ent to 384.8 from 387.5 in the wood products group 
ndex reflected lower prices for cedar, spruce, fir and 
emlock. The textile products group index moved down 
lightly to 256.7 from 256.8. 


he chemical products group index rose 0.9 per cent 
0 223.3 from 221.3 on higher prices for soaps and 
etergents, and paint materials. An advance of 0.8 per 
ent to 288.2 from 285.8 in the iron products group index 
as due to price increases for castings and forgings, and 
olling mill products. Price increases for grains, tea, 
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coffee and cocoa, and sugar and its products, resulted 
in a rise of 0.6 per cent in the vegetable products group 
index to 237.1 from 235.6. The non-ferrous metals prod- 
ucts group index advanced 0.4 per cent to 273.7 from 
272.6 on higher prices for silver, aluminum and copper 
sheet. 


City Consumer, November 1969 


The consumer price index advanced in all regional cities 
and city combinations between October and November, 
with increases ranging from 0.1 per cent in St. John’s, 
Nfld., to 1.0 per cent in Winnipeg. 


Food indexes rose substantially in most cities after two 
months of declining prices. Transportation indexes reg- 
istered increases of between 0.3 per cent in Vancouver 
and 2.6 per cent in Halifax. Although rail fares were 
seasonally lower, new 1970 automobile prices were sub- 
stantially higher than the yearend prices of 1969 models. 
Housing indexes recorded increases in all cities surveyed 
due to higher shelter and household operation costs. 
Other main component indexes registered minor ad- 
vances and declines across the country. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
October and November were: Winnipeg + 1.0 to 125.4; 
Vancouver +.8 to 120.1; Halifax +.7 to 122.0; Montreal 
+ .7 to 122.8; Saskatoon-Regina +.7 to 121.3; Ottawa 
+ .6 to 125.4; Toronto +.6 to 126.1; Edmonton-Calgary 
+ .6.t01123.2: Saint: John +.3 to 121.5; St. John’s. +.) 
to 120.0 


U.S. consumer, October, 1969 


The United States consumer price index (1957-59 = 100) 
rose 0.4 per cent in October to 129.8. It was 5.6 per 
cent higher than a year ago. 


The advance over September was due to higher prices 
on new and used cars, apparel, and most kinds of con- 
sumer services. It was partly offset by a seasonal decline 
in food prices. 


Among the major price increases were 0.8 per cent in 
home purchases, | per cent in restaurant meals, 1.3 per 
cent in women’s apparel, 3.6 per cent in used cars, and 
4.7 per cent in new cars. The cost of food at home 
declined 0.6 per cent; health insurance costs were lower. 
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British retail, September 1969 


The British general index of retail prices (January 16, 
1962 = 100) was 132.2 at September 16, compared with 
131.8 at August 19 and 125.8 at September 17, 1968. 
The increase was due to a rise in the average price of 
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milk, partly offset by a reduction, largely seasonal, 
the average level of prices of apples. The descriptic 
“general” index of retail prices is used to differentia 
the two new indices for pensioner households. 


The index for foods, the prices of which are affecte 
by seasonal variations—home-killed lamb, fresh a 
smoked fish, eggs, fresh vegetables and fresh fruit—wé 
129.0 compared with 131.7 in August. The index fe 
the food group as a whole rose by more than one ha 
of 1.0 per cent to 131.3, compared with 130.5 in Augus 


In durable household goods, the group index rose t 
119.0, compared with 118.6 in August, mainly as a resul 
of increased prices for articles of soft furnishings. 


There were increases in the average level of prices o 
many articles of clothing and footwear. The index fo 
this group as a whole rose by one half of 1.0 per cen 
to 118.8, compared with 118.2 in August. The principa’ 
changes in the transport and vehicles group index wer« 
increases in road and rail passenger fares, and a reduc: 
tion in the average level of prices of second-hand cars 
The index for this group as a whole rose to 124.3, com. 
pared with 123.8 in August. | 
Increases in the average levels of charges for a number 
of services, moved the index for the group as a whole 
up to 143.3, compared with 142.8 in August. | 


| 


In the remaining six groups—alcoholic drink, tobacco, 
housing, fuel and light, miscellaneous goods, and meals 
bought and consumed outside the house—there was little 
change in the general level of prices. 
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‘he Supreme Court of Canada on May 13, 1969, upheld 
he decision of the Quebec Superior Court that it had 
he power to review proceedings and decisions of the 
‘anada Labour Relations Board. 


‘inding that Three Rivers Boatman Ltd. was within 
ederal jurisdiction because its primary business was that 
f pilotage, the Canada Labour Relations Board 
ertified a union as the appropriate bargaining agent 
or a group of the company’s employees. The company, 
aving argued before the CLRB that it was an intrapro- 
incial undertaking, applied to Quebec Superior Court 
or a writ to suspend proceedings issuing from the 
ertification decision until a final judgment of the 
‘LRB’s authority under the IRDI Act could be made. 


‘onsidering the facts set out in the company’s appli- 
ation for a writ, the Superior Court found that the 
‘LRB had, prima facie, exceeded its jurisdiction. Be- 
ause the Superior Court also held that it had the power 
0 review decisions of the CLRB that had effects in the 
rovince of Quebec, the court granted the writ sought 
y the company. 


soth the union involved and the CLRB appealed to 
he Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench. Adopting the 
mion’s argument that the CLRB had jurisdiction over 
he relations between the company and its employees, 
he CLRB also argued that, by virtue of Sec. 846 of 
he new Quebec Code of Civil Procedure, the Superior 
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Court had authority only over “courts subject to its 
superintending power.” Sec. 33 of the Code provides 
that the Superior Court has superintending power over 
“courts within the jurisdiction of the Legislature of 
Quebec and bodies politic and corporate within the 
Province.” In the light of Sec. 33, and because the 
Canada Labour Relations Board was created by the 
Parliament of Canada, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
concluded that the Superior Court could not review the 
proceedings and decisions of the CLRB. The company, 
its application for a writ having been rejected at this 
stage, appealed to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Mr. Justice Fauteux, speaking for the Supreme Court, 
did not agree with the conclusion reached by the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. He said that, when the Quebec Supe- 
rior Court was created by statute in 1849, it acquired, 
among other things, the power of review over judicial 
and quasi-judicial bodies that had, until then, been exer- 
cised by the Quebec Court of King’s Bench. This right 
has been preserved through all the revisions of the Code 
of Civil Procedure since 1849, including the provision 
in Sec. 846 of the new Code. Over the years since 1849, 
the Superior Court has exercised this power of review 
over quasi-judicial bodies that were within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Parliament of Canada, the most recent being 
the case of Stanley and others vy. The Canada Labour 
Relations Board et al. (1967) C.S. 104, in which reference 
was made to the Vantel Broadcasting case (L. G. 1963, 
pire). 


An amendment to the provision of the Code of Civil 
Procedure that now stands as Sec. 33 was made by the 
Quebec legislature in 1957 in order to provide expressly 
for the Superior Court’s power of review over “courts 
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within the jurisdiction of the Legislature of Quebec.’ 
According to Mr. Justice Fauteux, a legislature 1s pre- 
sumed to make laws within the limits of its jurisdiction. 
He therefore said that, in the 1957 amendment, the 
Quebec legislature had neither the jurisdiction nor the 
intent of modifying the power of review possessed by 
the Superior Court since before Confederation. More- 
over, the Parliament of Canada has not, by way of a 
general declaration, attributed this power of review to 
another court. It would follow that the Superior Court 
still possesses the power it inherited by law in 1849, so 
that any person who maintains that his rights have been 
abused by an excess of jurisdiction on the part of a 
federal body can have recourse to the Superior Court’s 
power. 


Mr. Justice Fauteux made reference to Sec. 31 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure. It states that the Superior 
Court is the court of first instance in every case that 
has not been assigned exclusively to another court by 
a specific provision of law. To him, this was the same 
principle, based on the common law, that was expressed 
in the Privy Council decision in Board vy. Board (1919) 
A.C. 956: “If the right exists, the presumption is that 
there is a Court which can enforce it.” In the same case 
it was said that “nothing shall be intended to be out 
of the jurisdiction of a superior court but that which 
especially appears to be so.” 


Mr. Justice Fauteux concluded that the Superior Court 
has the power to review the carrying out of a quasi-judi- 
cial decision by the Canada Labour Relations Board 
that affects the rights of persons under the jurisdiction 
of the Province of Quebec. The Supreme Court of Can- 
ada upheld the decision of the Quebec Superior Court 
to allow a writ suspending proceedings resulting from 
the CLRB’s decision. Three Rivers Boatman Ltd. v. 
Conseil canadien des relations ouvriéres, Roger L. Four- 
nier, J. Lorne MacDougall et Syndicat international des 
marins canadiens, Supreme Court of Canada, May 13, 
1969. 


The Supreme Court of Canada decided on June 26, 1969 
that the IRDI Act does not apply to a shipping com- 
pany operating strictly within one province. 
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Two issues were before the Supreme Court. Mr. Justice, 
Fauteux, speaking for the Court, said that the first! 
point—whether there is recourse to Quebec Superior 
Court in order to appeal procedures and decisions of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board—had already been 
decided affirmatively by the Supreme Court in the Three 
Rivers Boatman case. | 


The remaining point was whether the Canada Labour 
Relations Board had exceeded its jurisdiction under Sec. | 
53 of the IRDI Act when it ordered a vote to be held 
among employees of Agence Maritime Inc. for purposes 
of certification. The company questioned the CLRB’s! 
jurisdiction and had applied for relief to the Quebec} 
Superior Court. In this application it was claimed that 
the company had been incorporated under Quebec law) 
and had its principal place of business in Quebec City. 
The three coastal vessels in its possession operated out. 
of Quebec City and carried general cargo only within: 
the limits and waters of Quebec, mostly between Mon- 
treal, Quebec City, and north and south shore ports on 
the St. Lawrence River. The company had seven regional 
offices and port facilities, all in Quebec ports. On only | 
three occasions had its vessels gone beyond the limits. 
of Quebec: in 1964, two trips were made to Toronto; 
in 1965, one trip was made to Pugwash, N.S.; in 1966, 
no trips seemed to have been made outside Quebec. 

| 
Quebec Superior Court, relying on opinions expressed 
by members of the Supreme Court of Canada in the: 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring case (L. G. 1955, p. 952), 
found that the claims in the application were sufficient 
to classify the company as an intraprovincial undertak- 
ing in connection with navigation, and decided that, 
until evidence to the contrary was given, there was 
sufficient reason in law to accept the company’s appli- 
cation and allow the parties to debate the facts as well 
as the law involved in the case. The Superior Court, 
accordingly, issued a writ suspending the vote proceed- 
ings ordered by the CLRB until a final judgment of 
the company’s application could be made. 
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n the appeal of this decision, a majority of the Quebec 
Sourt of Queen’s Bench were of the opinion that the 
CLRB was not subject to review by the Superior Court 
nd, on this point alone, reversed the Superior Court 
ecision to issue a writ. The company appealed to the 
upreme Court of Canada. 


) 


Mr. Justice Fauteux held that, the case still being in 
ts preliminary stage, only the facts set out in the com- 
yany’s application to the Superior Court, not the facts 
jJeemed proved by the CLRB, need be taken into account. 
Accordingly, he found that the company’s shipping 
operations had been limited to the province of Quebec. 


) 

In the face of argument to the contrary, Mr. Justice 
Fauteux said that the three trips beyond the limits of 
Quebec were not sufficient to change the permanent 
nature of the company’s undertaking. The facts in the 
Tank Truck case (L. G. 1961, p. 159), affirmed on appeal 
(L. G. 1963, p. 611), and in the Liquid Cargo case (L. 
G. 1965, p. 435) were found to differ from those in the 
case at bar. Tank Truck Transport Ltd. held permits 
for extraprovincial transport, and trips outside the prov- 
ince of Ontario, although not made according to a 
timetable, were reasonably regular. Liquid Cargo Lines 
Ltd. provided extraprovincial transport consistently and 
without interruption whenever customers requested such 
service. 


Another argument that opposed Mr. Justice Fauteux’s 
finding that the company operated intraprovincially was 
that, in travelling the St. Lawrence River, company ships 
would, of necessity, pass through “inland waters of 
Canada” as defined in Sec. 2/41) of the Canada Ship- 
ping Act. In answer, Mr. Justice Fauteux said that going 
outside the waters of a province in order to go from 
one point to another in the same province could hardly 
be the same as going beyond the limits of that province, 
as was meant by Sec. 92(10) of the BNA Act and Sec. 
53(c) of the IRDI Act. He therefore maintained that, 
given existing evidence, the company’s operations were 
intraprovincial. 
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Nevertheless, it was further argued by the CLRB and 
the union involved that, even if this were so, the com- 
pany’s operations fell under the authority of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada by virtue of Sec. 91(10) of the BNA 
Act (“Navigation and Shipping”) and under the juris- 
diction of the Board, because the IRDI Act states: 


“53. Part I (of the Act) applies in respect of employees 
who are employed upon or in connection with the 
operation of any work, undertaking or business that is 
within the legislative authority of the Parliament of 
Canada including, but not so as to restrict the generality 
of the foregoing, (a) works, undertakings or businesses 
operated or carried on for or in connection with naviga- 
tion and shipping, whether inland or maritime, including 
the operation of ships and transportation by ship any- 
where in Canada.” 


This interpretation, Mr. Justice Fauteux said, could 
not be accepted without concluding as well that when 
Sec. 91(29) and Sec. 92(10) (a) of the BNA Act were 
enacted, the legislator “spoke in order to say nothing.” 
To Mr. Justice Fauteux, it seemed clear that the provi- 
sion in the IRDI Act that included “lines of steam and 
other ships connecting a province with any other or 
others of the provinces or extending beyond the limits 
of a province” as undertakings within the authority of 
Parliament (Sec. 53(c)) necessarily implied that other 
shipping operations were not included. However liberally 
Sec. 91(10) of the BNA Act might be interpreted, Sec. 
91(29) and Sec. 92(10) (a) and (b) collectively have the 
effect of excluding shipping operations carried on strictly 
within one province from the authority of the Parliament 
of Canada. Consequently, it was found that the IRDI 
Act did not govern the company’s operations in_ this 
particular case. 


Mr. Justice Fauteux concluded that the Quebec Superior 
Court was justified when it issued the writ requested 
by the company in order to suspend the proceedings 
ordered by the Canada Labour Relations Board. Agence 
Maritime Inc. v. Canada Labour Relations Board, R. 
L. Fournier and J. L. MacDougall, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada, Supreme Court of Canada, 
June 25, 19h9. 
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Nine disputes, Cases 174 to 182, were dealt with by 
the Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration in Montreal 
on October 14, 1969. The arbitrator dismissed grievances 
in seven cases, allowed one, and allowed part of another 
grievance. Case No. 173 was dealt with by the Office on 
September 9, 1969. 


Case No. 173. An ex parte dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the United Transportation 
Union over the non-reduction of the averaging period. 


A waiter was out of service and not subject to wages 
for seven days, and there was no reduction made in 
the 520-hour, straight-time averaging period. The union 
contended that there should have been a reduction of 
40 hours in the straight-time averaging period. The 
arbitrator found that the time out of service did not 
constitute a calendar week, and he therefore dismissed 
the grievance. In Case No. 172 (L. G., Jan., p. 66) the 
arbitrator defined a calendar week as a seven-day period 
beginning on a Sunday. | 


Case No. 174, Dispute between CNR and the Brother- 
hood of Railway, Airline, and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express, and Station Employees over unpaid 
punitive overtime. 


Three warehousemen, members of Seniority Group 2, 
claimed that they were entitled to perform certain work 
that was sometimes performed by checkers, members 
of Seniority Group 3. The arbitrator said that in this 
case, “it appears to have been the custom for the group 
3, transit, employees to accept and check carload ship- 
ments of fish. It may be that work of this sort could 
properly come within the scope of a warehouseman’s 
duties.” But even if the company had assigned the work 


(baw 


to warehousemen, the company was not obliged to as-| 
sign it exclusively to the warehousemen at the expense. 
of the checkers. “I am unable to see that any provision. 
of the collective agreement has been violated in this 
assignment,” and the grievance must be dismissed. 


i 


Case No. 175. Dispute between CNR and the Brother-. 
hood of Railway, Airline, and Steamship Clerks, Freight | 
Handlers, Express, and Station Employees over the deni- 


al of a warehouseman his annual vacation on a date 
he requested. 


The Warehouseman applied for this time before Febru- . 
ary 1, in compliance with the collective agreement. He 
contended that because of his seniority, he was entitled 
to the time he wanted. But the arbitrator found that 
the employees who began their vacations at that time 
did have more seniority than did the grievor. 


The company, in deciding on vacation times, considered 
the office employees and the freight shed employees as 
Separate groups and allocated vacations so that there 
would always be an efficient working force. The union 
pointed out that about one in five office employees were 
away at one time while one in eight of the freight shed 
employees were allowed to be away at one time. The 
arbitrator found no relationship between the needs of 
the two groups and dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 176. Dispute between CPR and the Brother-. 
hood of Railway, Airline, and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express, and Station Employees over the con- 
tracting-out of work to a private company. 
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e company closed its linen room operations at a 
erminal and gave the contract to a private company. 
he arbitrator said that, as in many cases, there was 
0 provision in the collective agreement that prohibited 
ntracting out. “The great bulk of arbitration cases 
ave held that any such prohibition must be explicitly 
et out in the collective agreement. There is no such 
rovision in this case, and the grievance must therefore 
e dismissed.” 


ase No. 177. Dispute between CPR and the Brother- 
ood of Railway, Airline, and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
andlers, Express, and Station Employees over work 
reassigned to a non-scheduled employee. 


The company abolished the position of clerk-steno- 
grapher and assigned the work to the superintendent’s 
secretary. The arbitrator said, “It is not suggested that 
this was anything other than a bona fide decision, and 
the decision is therefore not reviewable in arbitration 
proceedings.” But, as a result of the change, certain 
duties formerly performed by a member of the bargain- 
ing unit are now performed by an employee outside 
the unit. The arbitrator said that there was no prohi- 
bition of this in the collective agreement and the duties 
given to the secretary were within her classification. He 
dismissed the grievance. 


‘Case No. 178. Dispute between CPR (Transport Dept.) 
and the Brotherhood of Railway, Airline, and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, and Station Employ- 
ees over time spent by a driver in driving a transport 
tractor from a garage to a terminal in addition to normal 
duties. 


The driver must pick up the transport at the start of 
his trip and drive it back to the garage after his day’s 
trip. The union contended that the duties performed 
at the garage and the driving of the truck between the 
garage and the terminal are “separate and apart from 
the preparatory and termination duties” as outlined in 
the collective agreement and such work should be paid 
as work time. The company contended that the duties 
are part of preparatory and termination duties. 


The arbitrator said that the driving of the tractor 
from a distant garage to the terminal is not one of the 
preparatory duties as outlined in the agreement. “The 
grievance is, to that extent, allowed.” He concluded that 
“time spent driving between a distant garage and a 
terminal is not excluded from terminal delay time.” 


Case No. 179. Dispute between CPR and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers over a claim by an engi- 
neer for time involved on a subdivision. 


The engineer was required to make a side trip of 13 
miles. It took two hours and five minutes to make the 
trip and the engineer submitted a claim for this time—26 
miles—in respect of the total time occupied in making 
the side trip on the subdivision. The company paid 13 
miles on the grounds that “running off main track” does 
not apply to side trips on branch line subdivisions. The 
arbitrator found that the trip was on main track as 
defined in the Uniform Code of Operating Rules. And 
he quoted an article in the collective agreement covering 
trainmen in Western Canada that says, “a side trip on 


a branch line shown in the timetable as a subdivision 
does not constitute running off the main track.” He 
dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 180. Dispute between Pacific Great Eastern 
and the United Transportation Union over the assess- 
ment of demerit marks against a trainman. 


The demerit marks were assessed as the result of an 
accident when the trainman was working as a yard 
foreman. The arbitrator found two reasons for the acci- 
dent. “One was the lining of the wrong switch; the other 
was the leaving of a car foul of the lead on the south 
end” of the track. The wrong switch was thrown by 
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a yardman, not the grievor, and neither the grievor no 
his crew was responsible for there being a car foul of 
the lead on the south end of the track. The arbitrator 
said that the grievor did meet his responsibilities and 
the error was made by another person. He allowed the 
grievance and the 15 demerit marks were to be removed 
from the grievor’s record. 


Case No. 181. Dispute between Pacific Great Eastern 


and the United Transportation Union over claims by a’ 


conductor and his crew for 100 miles runaround. 


The conductor was working with a Burro crane and was 
instructed to couple it onto a pile driver, toot car, and 


idler and move this equipment 4.7 miles. The conductor - 
claimed a 100-mile runaround for himself and his crew | 
but payment was declined because there was no re- | 


quirement for a full crew. 


The pile driver was not under power the day in question 
and the issue is whether the use of the Burro crane | 


required a full crew. An article in the agreement says 


that self-propelled equipment will not be used to switch — 
cars, place loads, or remove empties unless manned by | 
a full crew. The arbitrator found that the equipment was | 
not used to do these things and therefore a full crew 


was not required. He dismissed the grievance finding 
that the company had complied with requirements in 
the agreement. 


Case No. 182. Dispute between CNR and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport, and General 
Workers over the claim of a motorman to overtime work 
on a rest day. 


The company hired a private company to transfer char- 
coal heaters from one point to another. The union con- 
tended that the company should not have contracted 
out the work but should have called in a motorman 
who was on his rest day. The arbitrator said that the 
collective agreement had no express provision against 
contracting-out and he dismissed the grievance. 
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ist No. 251 


‘he publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
‘hey may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
niyersity or public) or directly if there is no local 
brary. Please indicate the publication number and the 
1onth listed when requesting loans. 


tollective agreements 


I No. 1—Quinet, Félix. Collective agreements and 
heir seniority provisions; a talk to the Institute on 
Yollective Bargaining of the Registered Nurses’ Associ- 
tion of Ontario, Toronto, November 16, 1968. [Toronto, 
9699] lv. (unpaged). 


I No. 2—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Major col- 
ective bargaining agreements; subcontracting. Wash- 
ngton [GPO, 1969] 47 p. 


-onferences 


No. 3—Governor’s Conference on Public Employ- 
nent Relations, New York, 1968. A summary of the 
roceedings. [New York? New York State Public Em- 
loyment Relations Board, 19692] 102 p. Conference 
eld October 14 to 16, 1968. 
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H@ No. 4—Seminar on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination, New Delhi, 1968. Seminar on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination. New 
York, United Nations, 1968. iv, 47 p. “Organized by 
the United Nations, Division of Human Rights, in co- 
operation with the Government of India.” 


Economic conditions 


™@ No. 5—Evans, Michael K. An econometric model 
of the French economy; a short-term forecasting model. 
[Paris] O.E.C.D., 1969. 103 p. OECD Economic studies 


series. 


M@ No. 6—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Three stan- 
dards of living for an urban family of four persons, 
Spring 1967. Washington, GPO, 1969. 92 p. 


Employment management 


M@ No. 7—Coghill, Mary Ann. The lie detector in em- 
ployment, an examination of some of the problems. 
Ithaca, New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, 1968. 24 p. 


H No. 8—International Labour Office. Introduction to 
work study. Rev. ed. Geneva, 1969. 436 p. 
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Industrial relations 


HM No. 9—Canadian Labour Congress. Canadian in- 
dustrial relations; a statement ... on the report of the 
Task Force on Labour Relations submitted to Hon. 
Bryce Mackasey, Minister of Labour, on June 25, 1969. 
Ottawa, 1969. 62 p. English and French, the latter in- 
verted with special title page. 


Labour organization 


@ No. 10—American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. Executive Council. To clear 
the record; AFL-CIO Executive Council report on the 
disaffihation of the UAW. [Washington, 1969] 98 p. 
Contains a review of events and episodes leading up 
to the disaffilation of the UAW from the AFL-CIO 
on July 1, 1968, and a review of UAW charges, com- 
plaints, and proposals and a defence by the AFL-CIO 
against the allegations. 


@ No. 11—Dubofsky, Melvyn. When workers organize; 
New York City in the Progressive era. Amherst, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts Press, 1968. xi, 225 p. A history 
of the struggles of unorganized workers in New York 
City to achieve union recognition during the first 20 
years or so of the 20th Century. 


HM No. 12—Great Britain. Central Office of Information. 
Reference Division. Trade unions in Britain. London, 
HMSO, 1969. 35 p. Prepared for British Information 
Services. 


Labour supply 


M@ No. 13—Bakke, Edward Wight. The mission of man- 
power policy. Kalamazoo, W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, 1969. viii, 126 p. The author 
proposes a manpower policy which will take into con- 
sideration “the total labor force now employed, to be 
employed, unemployed, underemployed, or ineffectively 
employed, whatever their type and degree of skill, in- 
dustrial or occupational attachment, or condition of 
social or economic advantage or disadvantage.” 


@ No. 14—British Columbia. Department of Labour. 
Research Branch. The logging labour force in coastal 
British Columbia. Victoria, 1969. Ser: 
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M@ No. 15—India (Republic). Directorate General 
Employment and Training. Employment revie 
1967/68. [New Delhi, 19699] 79 p. 


@ No. 16—Ontario. Department of Labour. Resear 
Branch. Occupational trends in Ontario, by Shirley 
Green. Toronto, 1967, 109 p. 


Labouring classes 


M@ No. 17—New South Wales. Industrial Commissia 
of Inquiry Regarding the Functions of the Apprenticeshi 
System in New South Wales. Report. Sydney, Gove 
ment Printer, 1969. 638 p. 


@ No. 18—International Association of Government? 
Labor Officials. Labor laws and their administration 
proceedings, 51st convention of the International Assoc 
ation of Governmental Labor Officials, Philadelphi: 
Pa., July 22-26, 1968. Washington, GPO, 1969. 240 p 


Professional workers 


m@ No. 19—U.S. National Science Foundation. Offic 
of Economic and Manpower Studies. Scientists, engi 
neers, and physicians from abroad, fiscal years 1966 ane 
1967. Washington, GPO, 1969. 31 p. 


U.S.—executive departments 
M@ No. 20—Clague, Ewan. The Bureau of Labor Statig 
tics. New York, Praeger, 1968. xv, 271 p. The autho 
served as Commissioner of Labor Statistics from 194¢ 
LOul9O>, 


@ No. 21—U.S. Missile Sites Labor Commission. The 
Missile Sites Labor Commission, 1961 thru 1967. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1969. 88 p. Written by Wayne E. Ho- 
ward. The Commission was established May 26, 196] 
and disbanded October 11, 1967 at which time its resid- 
ual responsibilities were transferred to the Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service. 
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Vages and hours 


i No. 22—British Columbia. Department of Labour. 
tesearch Branch. Wage changes (excluding fringes) 
egotiated through collective bargaining in British Co- 
imbia based on agreements received during the period 
f June to December, 1968. Victoria, 1969. 29 p. 


I No. 23—Great Britain. Department of Employment 
nd Productivity. Time rates of wages and hours of work, 
st April 1969. London, HMSO, 1969. [317] p. 
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HM No. 24—U.S. Maritime Administration. Seafaring 
wage rates, Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Districts, De- 
cember 1968. Washington [GPO, 1969] 100 p. “This 
publication is supplemental to the publication Seafaring 
Wage Kates, 1907...” 


Women—employment 


M No. 25—Ontario. Women’s Bureau. What women 
think about working. [Toronto, 1969?] 8 p. Women’s 
Bureau C.N.E. survey no. 5. 


Miscellaneous 


@ No. 26—National Industrial Conference Board. Or- 
ganizing for effective public affairs, by William R. Bradt. 
New York, 1969. 65 p. Its Studies in public affairs, no. 
5. “Public affairs is considered to encompass the follow- 
ing activities: (1) governmental and legislative relations, 
(2) encouragement of employee political activity, (3) 
political and economic education, (4) community rela- 
tions, (5) corporate contributions for health, education, 
and welfare, and (6) solution of environmental prob- 
lems.” This report analyzes the steps taken in setting 
up a public affairs unit, the responsibilities of the unit, 
and its place in the structure of the company. Contains 
examples of public affairs policy statements, public 
affairs position descriptions, and organization charts, as 
well as case studies of public affairs organization. 


@ No. 27—National Industrial Conference Board. 
R&D: its makeup, management, and measurement, by 
Lowell Laporte. New York, 1969. 29 p. Its managing 
the moderate-sized company, report no. 11. 


H@ No. 28—Somers, Herman Miles. Medicare and the 
hospitals; issues and prospects [by] Herman Miles 
Somers [and] Anne Ramsay Somers. Washington, 
Brookings Institution [1967]. xvi, 303 p. 
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Statistics Section 


} 

icti Percentage Change | 

Labour Statistics Hee | 
Previous Previot 

Principal Items Date Amount Month Yee 


(in thousands) 


TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 


oy commended November 1521969 25 2 Seeew nee. Shi — 0.3 oa 1. 
BMploved (cbse. wee. MR ae 7,761 — 0.9 + 1.) 
PARTE LLULR Ma SOME Ao Rte CUNNING Lm Mee, eso Cane 491 —10.4 — 6. : 
PV ONSASTICULUL ES crs ts tee ke RPL NE meh Ln dys 7,270 — 0.1 + 1. 
FSIGEW OLR CSc et cata cote, | eM eRe! Meee eee ole lt 6,724 — 0.4 > 1. 
AU WOlnts VOULS OF MOLEe me ee oe 5,054 +31.4 — QB 
JA UWODRO LESS Ht han SOULS) aes kk eee eee 2,437 — 33.2 + 4% 
EBmployedrbutmotiatiworks Wade aeese Lt 270 —19.6 + 1 
Ree EE OVG A sicen tase an eer, Sih on Guann ach REN tc ue me ae Te 354 +12.7 + 4,7 
PIAL etree ee coe ce, eee en) ee ee 40 +17.6 — 
SUCDCCA ee A eee ee sine WIR oly or CRO MT 143 + 5.9 + 6.7 
OUtaionn ee  Aie FAME el A) Eeyore AN bees. 82 +12.3 _ 
CUED LS OS Ee eee a ee ee a 41 +28.1 + 17.1 
BSC OUND Ate ee Soak Aon! ee On Me Ie 48 +20.0 + 24 
Wathoutworkrand sceking workor..,..ueun). 1 ees. 331 +11.1 + 49 
On temporary. layoffrup.to'30days:oe cads. ieee. 23 +43.8 + 135% 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 = LOO) ete ein October 129.9 — 0.2 + 3.1 
Manufacturing employment (1961 HOO Rts aes oan et ee ol. October 126.0 — 0.7 + 124 
LIN ry Res aes Uhh ott omy eek. | Ist 9 mos. 119,692 — — 12.2 
PP suned tothe LADOUIIOrce. Aa da Be ee Ist 9 mos. 63,124 — — 10.6 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 
PROG EE CUOCLOULS Ce in io eate te we November 90 —19.6 + 28.6 
BRC ORKCTS ANVOIVED Uactinnic eee see Me euch eke hha November 49 404 — 33.2 +239.2 
EA ACCA UAVS) Gases oun We ior e eee ba os November 402,010 — 63.9 + 81.5 
EARNINGS AND INCOME | 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ing COND: ies eee. October 121.09 + 0.7 +. 74 
vrrane NOULcarmings (Unig: Yates pede ehh ae, October 28d + 1.8 + 8.7 
Average hours worked per week OLAV E29 pele Cede ee Raa =p delue dN la lee October 40.2 = 1? — 17 
eee Weck Wases (IE) we ese ke October 115.06 + 0.3 + 6.3 
Consumer price index (1961 = LOO) MA eran sore Rages: Ae oe November 127.4 + 0.5 + 4.5 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100) f.... September as: + 2.8 + 22 
Total labour income (Millions of Mollars oan. co eeiet nae ad October 3,438 — 0,3 + 12.0 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIONt 
Total (average Eo NULL) eS tai SA RUE at Aneta dy October 165.8 — 0.1 a) 1G 
DAR aS tar eee eh eed Ok clot, October 166.6 — 0.1 A ene 
BI) Seay ee ee me ey nn orn October 184.5 + 0.4 = £04 
FSIS INET) (C3 oe aa a aI ARN October 152.0 — 07 + 5.2 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION} 
Starts...... ee peeves Me ncaa nae yw teen Lage se draat sa Pecos carcass vices MBSE oa October 15,239 + 9.3 —= 95 
Completions........ Ranch 7 Sessa onene Ee sebtsax alee ses Gis aocstu sad. ga aea hee Ruse Wk. October 15,684 + 3.9 + 10.8 
SOC COUST UN Gated AEM horse Rue ce yg October 119,120 — 0.5 + 19.7 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the 
Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and expl 
7 Advance data 

t Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Dominion Bureau of 
anatory notes. 
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‘ables 


1 to A-3 — Labour Force 

4 — Labour Income 

1 to C-7 — Employment, Hours and Earnings 
aI to E-4 — Unemployment Insurance 

e and F-2 — Prices 

‘1 to G-4 — Strikes and Lockouts 


‘ 


{ — Employment Fatalities 


—Labour Force 


oe ~~. 


i] 


f 
“able A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended November 15, 1969 
| 
) Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies B.C. 
(in thousands) 
THE ee a IT Pe cascics egekia pag sn da bond bogus valinnsnnnteee is 8,115 646 2,274 3,007 1,333 855 
PO Mee Dn... esesessesseeeceneeseeneeseenesseesenseeneententenseaearensensenes 5,502 444 1,568 2,006 911 573 
BR WOMEN... sssssseseseseeseenesesstenessentenensnsneenentenennenestens 2,613 202 706 1,001 422 282 
PI 14-19 year... secseesecesseesteessertseneeetertensesatesecensenees 769 65 ra 250 151 92 
MR ONAN ges pas ch apucxntnsacdsn stansa hs veder ote aeisnnesysne (eats 214 122 383 400 189 117 
MM WAN easy cue chin oxenrhivvsesonnStamvoesii exensavenbanan nbenvicpnes Sead 246 1,010 1,345 536 374 
| NE RNIN cos sipesehs ti nephalentinabiconvasusnynssrisanscason ve conn 2,425 197 618 935 422 233 
Me 65 YEATS AN OVET............seccrsccsenrreeneerscseersessensseneranes 199 16 a2 y i 35 19 
BP oven MMe eee oe SEAM AUN panglte mere ek ate 7,761 606 213) 2,925 1,292 807 
| re tetas isan reuctuc Yamal air yinRiaahi nt Matis RATER 5,243 412 1,461 1,948 883 539 
ME WOMMED............. ec ceeseeeeceesseerseeeneseesesenesenesenenensnensseesonees 2,518 194 670 97] 409 268 
Be SO EUINS. ster scsi At adesnc astern acsheoysinstsa need site 491 24 94 131 220 22 
BPP ON -AGTICUITUILE........0:1.-00sc0s0seessensescncsnssenscnaeneansareerves 7,270 582 2,037 2,794 1,072 785 
a Ren I oc, wah usus nace suipumaietgnannuaedunseiexsbaXh 6,724 537 1,866 2,609 986 726 
ATES ORME BE UE ERIE RSC TTT, 4,413 360 1,258 1,693 626 476 
a am at I a saclipugtealsaute dae ataakpaannaersaish ks 231 177 608 916 360 250 
ET ET gap 2.1 EO Cy Jere ann 354 40 143 82 4] 48 
| Na. cu die Navait ap prs EARS CAEAN wubn BAN 259 a2 107 58 28 34 
RN eto 5s cai ooh cob ag httomon end avaus eu maneses bak 95 * 36 24 13 14 
ZR SONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE. ................:0+5 6,663 125 1,960 2,279 1,059 640 
Oe eG PM LC RE ETE SIRS, ee ere 1,822 235 521 602 294 170 


* Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended November 15, 1969 


[ 

20-64 Years 

14-19 65 Yee 

Years Men Women and Ov: 

All Se SEE A 

Total Persons Married Other Married Other Perso 

(in thousands) | 

POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE | 
ANDsOVER Sie eee) eomeeterewise 14,778 2,449 4,203 miss 4,286 1132 1,54 
UAROURDPORCH Bye oA ries eo, S15 769 4,013 913 1,457 764 1S 
LSyaakel boca Bok Sir RN eA ge een Oe enn 7,761 694 3,879 842 1,420 736 19 
Deaploveds jae ct ee 354 75 134 71 a7 28 +! 

h 

NOTIN LABOUR FORGE. Se 6,663 1,680 190 245 2,829 368 1,35 
PARTICIPATION RATE? ) 
1969—November 15..ccccccccccccccccccccecececc.. 54.9 31.4 95.5 78.8 34.0 67.5 12. 
OCtoberme ey (he node we: 55.2 9137 95.5 79.8 34.2 68.4 13.] 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE} | 
1969—November 15.....0000000........00 4.4 9.8 353 Ss 25 a7 
Octobercen Se joi, ihm 3.9 9.3 2.4 Ta 25 3.9 # 


* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
+ The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. | 
{ The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

** Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended November 15, 1969 


November October Novembat 
1969 1969 1968 


lS Snes 


(in thousands) 
TOTAL UNEMPLOYED 


aS oP aia ere eee eV at A ee te 354 314 338 
REM elaty AOR Up to.30 days. ieee a we Poke dae 23 16 20 
My MOR or audiscekine Work)... AWM cee ee 331 298 318 
Seeking: 
PS ees ia he tac MNEs PS ee 306 pa 298 
RON eRe Gi rs AM tan ei eM Me 25 23 20 
Ba eNO ie eek Me ehh ian sce, cues Bite oa a 111 98 118 
eS cde ac rs Ah ee RUN ye A 132 112 112 
SN ast eager atIG A cc pics EEL ss AOR 41 42 44 
BNO Re TD OODEASG, Cerna MEI Me che WIR WRB 47 46 44 


S 


ource: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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s—_Labour Income 


able B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


; 

| Monthly Totals 

J 

; Trans- Finance, 

portation Services Supple- 

| Storage and (including mentary 

| Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
ear and Month Mining facturing cation** Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income jit 


(millions of dollars) 


ee 600 6,582 2129 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
4 0)? 678 pha aes te 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 ih? 26,179 
)66—Total + i 737 8,090 pt 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
90) ) Er 813 8,580 2010 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
UE) 878 9,144 3,024 424 2,598 635 v fe Ps 11,461 1,818 35,230 
968—Octobet..............0..5: 74.5 fej eA | 264.6 40.8 243.2 54.2 430.4 987.9 151.7. 3,070.7 
PAOVEIN DED, cocrcencnenere dimes OB 205.0 39.6 PERS) 54.2 446.8 1,011.0 1G: hs memes. ls Me 
PEO TIVIEL:,...5scavs00e0 74.6 785.4 261.9 29.6 188.4 54.2 459.4 1,003.3 S31" 3aGs 
a SA ae Ee 76.2 790.3 271.4 24.1 186.8 53.8 439.6 1,004.5 146.2 3,007.0 
IASON Y syesyisisinsxsenss Tig 803.2 Des ye Be 27.4 200.8 LU | 440.3 1,028.4 167, SATO.) 
| OS Co a 78.4 S152 261.6 31.0 198.8 ote 447.6 r033;6 107.7. Sea: 
og UR Sera Sead eaae 75.6 819.6 265.4 28.9 mood 55.8 454.5 1,047.6 169.2 3,446.7 
EE eee 74.7 841.0 Dies 38.1 229.0 ay 465.1 1,088.2 L694. eres. 
NS EPs votre x's 75.8 859.3 280.8 43.6 241.3 58.7 477.5 1,106.0 188.6 . “Sya09i6 
BENIN File aoe Sins 74.1 846.2* O10 47.0 262.0 vee 469.0 1,142.7 182.4" 3403.6" 
PREIS errs meithon acs sss 72.8 850.6 294.3 46.9 280.8 60.3 469.0 Fee Fe P79.7 — 3,429.6 
BEMLEIN DEL Ts .vc:--2s: IV 2 865.5 209.4 47.7 284.0 59.0 482.3 1,143.4 174.9 3,448.3 
POH Shs Sesicgs-s srs 73.0 864.1 285.6 46.3 218.9 59.5 491.2 1,143.0 Ie SAE 


seasonally Adjusted 


ee Otal,.........-..00..0.+.-+- 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
A 678 1.262 pkeuly! 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 1,117 26,179 
ee Total. .:........<50.-00.-5-- 737 8,090 2,513 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
See otal.................:.-..-. 813 8,581 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
9) 878 9,144 3,024 424 2,598 635 4,973 11,461 1,819 35,230 
968—October.................... 15,1 785.5 261.1 34.7 216.1 53.8 427.3 980.0 157.8 3,014.6 
Novembet............-.- 75.3 792.2 267.2 35.3 224.5 53.9 435.3 1,010.4 160.8 3,078.1 
Decembet.............-.- 74.8 801.1 274.0 33.0 219.8 54.6 443.8 1,010.6 161.9 3,096.6 
ME JANUATY............0<.0000- 76.5 809.6 2723 283 219.2 544 448.6 1,026.7 161.6 3,120.9 
February sicecsscccisissens 77.1 817.9 268.8 30.4 236.0 52.0 452.1 1,047.8 164.5 3,169.8 
Oe. 78.1 826.7 273.6 39.2 228.5 54.9 457.6 1,048.7 165.8 3,196.4 
OT ee ae 78.4 827.2 971.4 41.1 233.4 57.0 459.0 1,057.9 167.1 3,216.4 
| ieee 74.9 838.1 271 8 41.0 226.9 57.7 465.6 1,090.8 170.2 3,260.0 
6 ee ccs 73.7 844.9 275.9 40.2 225.4 58.1 470.9 1,089.2 173.5. .3,27183 
Se 72.9 849.6* 277.6 41.2 233.1 57.8 368.5 1,134.3 174.1* 3,331.7* 
tee 717 837.2 285.2 40.3 245.0 58.5 471.3 1,133.0 174.7 3,339.8 
September 't.............. 715 846.9 280.7 39.8 248.9 58.0 481.8 1,127.5 175:1  3,353,5 
Detober tn. canis. 73.3 848.8 282.3 39.2 244.4 58.7 486.8 1,132.7 176.0 3,365.5 


Se a TV TIN ET SE PSS i OE SLA NOSTRA I SITE A EPA SAGE ITE ALS SOIREE BPR LABS 


‘Revised. + Preliminary. t Advance. 

** Includes post office wages and si alaries. ++ Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 
emaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 

Nore: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 

jource: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at August 19 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,869,442. Table C-3 gives estimates of total e. 
ployment, by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more pers 
and from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a somew| 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom Statistics of hours of work area 
available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


} { 
\ 
i 


| 


Table C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 
Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers ( 
(1961 = 100) (LI6TE= 3100) f 
Average Average Average Averag 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weeki: 
Year and Month Wages Wages Wages Wage: 
Employ- and and Employ- and anc 
ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salarie: 
| 
a) 
AVERAGE 
TGS) Ce) send SUN eh ee ee eee 108.2 110.6 86.51 11 | 110.9 90.42 
LOG SECR ae A tees ee eo” ia ae arene 11433 116.3 91.01 ine? 116.2 94.7§ 
ESO Oak ea coos eee Oe at SEVERIN Sse A 12047, 1232 96.30 12355 122.8 100.12 
CL OLE Lee Dap ce aaer oot 7 Se Oa le t22.6 Bea yee’! 102.79 P25) 130.6 106.53 
ROS ee tee a WIEN eee Ms | once Oe 2227 140.4 109.88 P2251 140.3 114.42 
AG ce ee ee ee os 124.0 140.6 109.97 121.9 138.8 113.26 
iA COVES MEN Src en, Bey ee ey 126.9 141.8 110.95 53 140.4 114.48 
EDICE MDCT erect Sri ie 5 dh BR ae 67 143.8 P2552 1255 143.6 117.08 
OOCLODEL te keel ann ie eee. Nal zS 126.0 144.3 112.90 124.6 144.8 118.08 
IN OVE LLDC re eames mera Mi aaa ee Ah ee 12557 144.9 A 13737 124.0 145.5 118.70 
FS ECCINDCT mete 0A esd ents ON ie yg C2257 140.5 109.94 121.4 140.9 114.92 
Fee MUAY ote ace due et She Nye ae) On, 121.4 145.8 114.04 12158 146.5 119.47 
| FYS) 91 6 SE ig yc Oe Rac FOIE I 12129 147.4 113.30 122.5 148.1 120.80 
SEV Be hese I arn a. tee lcy ea A 122.6 148.4 116.11 jas gyi 149.3 121.72 
iA, UE OLS eee eh Nel tg nr ern 123.4 148.8 116.43 123.6 149.4 121.84 
LG ERD NET oie ie ee ae Deere 12720 149.9 117.26 126.2 150.3 122.53 
DUC Pree eee a Sih cet Mey} IO £5035 117.61 128.9 150.4 122.63 
ZS Piseasl Rue al hie a 129.1 1S 1ef 1124 | anos 149.8 122.18 
Jo SSE SUIS We ce MC, Eee aa 130.6 15233 bos | PAT 150.8 122.94 

* Revised. t Preliminary. 


{ Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing: construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance 
Insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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able C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


! 


id 


| 


reas 


EGION AND PROVINCE 
Pale Lei niorcciobiengndiae tint dnwias vantnisnotnnsonsgionsis 
PE MONES CL 00M oo sons asus cakxvussancvnisapoin-davenns dts vsssvevetosvenccdes 
MP CEPCUMMTAE EL BRIAN 20 Lo, vs ckinscovencnsh ove navannsasigunparsanes 
IN NUMA eM pF og hoe ahh sic soins Cos spree siivcnclepnd nc 
I ESEUIS WICK ssa csionnsncshsorecnttersconseyserercenenntnatvndiavays 
uebec EE TF en) pred ae So 
I ois, sane sae ansdensn vhvtnxnaonen-nentcctonaen anes 
IES, ooo. cacousvavsvgos sees cab acinivadyss deine tonnenisineio teas 
SE TR SR A EER tre oe 


‘ 


JRBAN AREAS 


| Ne ci os 5 sok er taatncunsnananribrnoeninnersanitasetase 


RITE PU CVE Eee Oi ee sass ba advdwannmnabumoasenee 
NCO EE NAMES. SOC ee oY ee 
SRT hice UR he cst ce 


OC ee ERAS sade ties Be og Ra a 
ODES os MONET We Steg Coles ty bba, agt en et ee Aa eae 
WY MITT E FAT CTI noes odivns vc svanentetresnscdvanwrxtcomee 
Ne Ecco ccicai hi ganhvens taneka nti oainceansaninied 
ENN I ee ee Fo es daa ad noah re aeuagaerbatne tee 
ROME Eon Se RO, eee OME Wad eae Eee Ce 
Eh PaaS 6 OS SONS are ter omen 


OY een natls SE Sa is Sl Ae an Re ai a RN 
NS RUE Br oe ee i aenalllccses sbanisauetvasenn 
MERE A ne SIN Sie eT 2c Sh Ssuichian doitauntapncbhaandae 
Rs PS ear aS 8 NTA ee ascunan aad 
I ee ee NR Na Ne cas La eanae’ 
NO KSNP SMe Ra Ge 8 es SL hl ceahteavaauneananentaeas> 
RNR aE 8d 73 chang caus ors sonnei teuponew inne 
ES cd Lo ee EE Cr 
URN SEONG oT Ser a 15s ais cunbhipv as caaanbes neon’ 
eg SN kat daycaniigh Wie Ups nA RAAd acyener 
NOONE GEG Stree oe Se eee nnn ke sancsnacnanvunesnss 
rere rte EROS ee Oe OI ca vauncchteudndteseedcasedas 
a ahi 


Employment Index 


Numbers* 


August July 


1969 


1969 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


August July 
1969 1969 


(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 

128.1 126.4 125.6 98.27 vias 90.23 
bois 128.1 pelt 105.78 103.40 100.04 
154.8 149.3 147.7 79.08 82.71 70.67 
ed teas) 120.7 See vee Fs 88.12 
130.0 127.0 126.0 96.60 96.09 88.21 
125.0 123.0 i225 116.45 115.20 108.86 
131.2 130.4 128.6 122.80 12225 114.82 
131.6 151.6 126.9 114.99 114.32 105.28 
e259 121.8 nyt 109.87 110.06 102.01 
1221 E2.6 V5.2 109.61 108.42 101.86 
142.8 143.6 134.3 120.61 119.45 109.05 
146.0 140.8 134.9 130.31 iA WPA, 12085 
130.6 1291 126.9 LIgsi> 118.21 110.95 
142.1 139.8 147.5 92.92 95.06 87.73 
121.0 122.6 117.4 TB 99.46 91.96 

OIX9 O19 103.7 105.26 107.41 94.68 
13319 131.6 b2333 94.63 93.99 87.09 
114.2 HS 110.7 102.81 100.90 90.75 
LT76 118.4 108.7 I3ai22 toca! 126.17 
12>.) 255 he 1t9559 116.55 110.63 
1s Nea 121.6 118.4 103.62 100.79 93.92 

97.9 98.0 101.0 120.07 Lear 112.69 
119.6 LS bias 99.60 99.90 94.24 
ory 118.0 115.6 107.81 105.53 101.37 
142.1 139.4 13255 113.03 bP2505 104.97 
127.4 126.7 120.3 103.48 101.65 94.64 
200.5 268.9 to Fa 121.46 117.94 114.01 
145.6 141.9 bon 108.74 108.85 106.59 
| ge 129.3 118.8 118.30 118.42 104.68 
143.7 142.8 140.0 111.03 111.01 105.63 
108.3 124.1 12235 122.46 123.87 119,23 
133.0 Ion 127.3 116.60 117.07 110.20 
Rey pe 154.4 147.7 109.93 109.08 103.41 
126.1 125.2 122.7 115.42 114.31 107.80 
1253 E22 EET.9 108.95 109.48 103.60 
146.8 103i2 118.4 138.83 135.41 131.89 
142.3 142.7 128.9 $21;91 120.59 114.16 
147.8 147.4 143.2 154.91 155.68 149.43 

70.5 129.4 123.7 127.00 135.91 124.64 

64.0 64.5 116.1 131.87 132.29 135.89 
145.8 144.1 136.5 132.52 133.64 122.72 

74.4 ery 76.0 107.06 103.83 101.25 
135.4 133.0 129.8 124.81 124.30 115.52 

99.4 103.0 107.3 144.24 143.27 130.30 
158.1 129.1 153.0 141.77 136.09 131.16 
124.1 123.0 118.9 102.73 103.33 94.79 
127.0 128.5 126.3 106.96 105.74 95.25 
146.0 145.8 147.7 102.91 101.32 99.04 
153.4 | 140.4 120.20 119.59 108.21 
149.3 ito 140.7 114.82 114.07 104.59 
147.1 140.3 134.2 125.75 127.13 117.26 
137.8 133.5 125.2 112.33 112.41 105.28 


* Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Trans- Community, 
porta- Fi- Business and Public 
Mines, tion, nance, Personal Services Admin- 
Quar- Manufacturing Commu- Insur- istra- 
ries nication ance Non- tion 
and Non- Con- and and com- Com- and 
For- Oil du- Du- struc=" / Other Real mercial mercial De- 
estry Wells  rables_ rables_ tion Utilities Trade Estate Sector{t Sector** fencet} 


(in thousands) 


tet 1969*...... Paed135 19097 "8145p 4a50 — 1,079.4 303.7. 1,103.5 7405. 4443 
July 1969*...... 79.3i2 sl17.2 878.0 809.4 4198 675.4 1:045.4% 313.5. [itty se 993 eee 
August 19686... R0;Lumih226 BRAS. 7985 eet0S. 6 suaono 978.1 2832) 1.0344 wOAiMerdah © 
FOUNDLAND 
ee 1969*...... 2.9 4.2 11.5 ap 9:8. 13:0 18.2 2.3 2265 9 6am Oat 
June 1969F...... 2.4 Re ea le 1.9 95° wisg [Sc 2.3 22.1 9.3 8.6 
July 1968¢...... 3.0 5.8) le bied pee 98 1147 16.7 1.9 22.4 8.9 amt Oa 
PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 
July 1969*...... 0.1 a 2.4 0.3 2 2.4 4.5 0.6 6.1 22 2.4 
June 1969F...... 0.2 = 2.5 0.4 2.0 39 5.0 0.6 6.1 Da 2.4 
July 1968f...... 0.2 ue 2.4 0.4 hs 3.3 4.2 0.6 5.9 2 25 
NOVA SCOTIA 
July 1969*...... 2.6 SO ONO. 15.0 am loc eas 7 32.0 et 39:2 "16:8 eueodee 
June 1969F...... 3.1 5388 RIOG-- 7. 15 emis 3 550 32.5 7.0 404. 17.0 ee 
July 1968¥...... 2.6 6.8" e104" 15 Onan ado? eo 32.2 6.5 37.0, 15.8) | 
NEW | 
BRUNSWICK 
July 1969*...... 78 252 e203)" 14a eeeetO, 1 OO 251 4.6 30.3 tao wee 161. 
June 1969F...... 8.7 25778199) ) li ieelOS aot 25.4 4.6 31.2 11:3 oe 159. 
July 1968¢...... 10.1 De VRO 5. iad 28 20g 24.7 4.5 31.2. 11 ae) 159,¢ 
QUEBEC 
July 1969*...... 26.0 Bne53° “3247e 199 sme O10 2186.9 255) (aay 314.5 185.2 94.7) 1,798 
June 1969F...... 26 54 Wesel (1335/25 2903 Arua to) | 844 264.1 84.7 310.1 183.0 87.1  1,779% 
July 1968F...... OT Sep. 8282 195 4a AIG 178 6 24S oA 289.6 166.7 90.7 1710" 
ONTARIO 
July 1969*...... 10.5 29.3 3766 4445 164.7 2141 4152 ao 412.1 299.0 177.4. 26sam 
June 1969F...... 1129 apGTO  “B8dhO 4769 aso 9206 430.0 130.9 41441 2948 1734 2.730% 
July 1968F...... eT. 27030 AIT pelss 1 Sol EEE Re Tee 381.8. 265.0 \ 17668) 50250 ae 
MANITOBA 
July 1969*...... Op eRe. © B28N > F220 0m 199 aden 54.9 12.9 498° 35.3 SG 298.3 
June 1969f..... 9 Ll TS) 20 dee 0 Bee tho) tad 56.0 13.5 524 35.6 sates 302.9 
July 1968f...... 0.9 OO 29) 9038 eS des Sh iw 46.8 20.1 "Teoge 284.7 
SASKATCHEWAN 
July 1969*...... 0.4 53. 105 Siemmecitd) UO 39.6 8.5 468° 21.7) sees 202.5 
June 1969F...... 0.6 5.4 10.6 5 Gem 153. goa 7 40.4 9.2 AT.01| 22.0) aaa 205.2 
July 1968f...... 0.4 5 Sie aml 0G Gi lieeiads) S56 6 40.3 8.3 44/3. 9. 205i cemetoes 200.4 
ALBERTA 
July 1969*..... 2 pS A) IR O) 207-4 eee AGS 8) aS: 6 84.9 18.9 92.9 6) Sema 5.0 477.6 
June 1969F...... Pee eee 7 Glee. Anes SA 86.5 18.7 96.7 61.6 ueseee 475.3 
July 1968f...... 2 Opened, 6280 0A ee Ci os IE eg al ie 85,6 54.8 eae 438.5 
BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
July 1969*..... DADs ee E B56.00. 78.8 4Ade 978. (14,611 31M 101.9 866 41.5 669.5 
June 1969F..... 23 AMERY 56 19 Aer 430 EROL4 ee este 106.9 87.8 40.5 670.6 
July 1968F...... 21 Or eulO.8 ost > 9997, ea 385) ee 105.3 27.8 95.3.) 75 sam mages 621.4 


EE SS SP SSS /ssnmnsmmmes 


* Preliminary, TRevised. tRefers to employment in hospitals and education and rel 
and private households. 

**TIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; 
(except domestic service) and miscellaneous services. 

tt Excludes non-civilian employees. 

Note: In January 1969, DBS expanded the estimates to include all non-agricultural employees. Additions were also made for welfare and religious 
organizations, municipal governments, provincial government employees not otherwise listed, and employees engaged in fishing, trapping and 
private household work. Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Yukon and NWT included in Canada Total only. 

Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 

Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 


ated services, welfare and religious organizations, 


services to business management; personal services 
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able C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


: 
Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
August July August August July August 
[abstries 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 
Henne 
| (1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
INING, BeOS CTL LUNGS eis cd heshessnveanedd 102.7 105.5 112.6 148.10 146.06 139.09 
MINES SEIS. Sins vcostsenenecssectubandehedensnssecsodsshsizenvtsevonsshorseevtncossies 86.9 90.9 103.9 146.09 144.05 140.68 
AICO? RDARORE Seg 08 GORE Coc) Senn CE Se 101.4 103.6 10551 160.71 160.72 145.73 
See Non-metals except fuels................:cccccscesscssessseescseneeess 131.4 132.2 130.3 134.63 132.29 124.92 
MLIBETICS ANIC SANG PItS.5 .....05.:..i5e0ecesensedeosatoanenssncareneed LID® 116.8 | AA 136.61 136.52 120.41 
MEEOICES INCIGENIAl TO MINING. «....0..0...050s-00censesananesenases 168.1 168.8 162.7 154.98 149.62 143.10 
SAS PERE SIGE S89, 5555.5, tuess hlesdosunmcmcartn bate sesevesoies fede we) 125.3 ape 122.94 122.18 114.48 
| EMMA RSE PERNT G5 aN Os Asis Sov ivsnsid eo skgespcssacnpe lp dipwoensss ove 135.1 134.1 133.8 132.83 131.14 124.03 
ISAO OOS 4d le dhsscsescs hotec onrisvevectrdeanervacedneehs 120.8 118.2 118.4 113.97 113.93 105.75 
VERDE Ee eo en er A 121.6 117.8 12373 105.78 107.52 98.92 
. ES le RY | as ne OO ORC ORE EO SE jee 117.8 123.0 101.35 103.17 95.73 
Ee ee, a Senne ee 2S er EE 118.0 118.1 120.0 134.56 134.67 119.58 
| Tobacco processing and products............::cccceeee 87.2 88.1 92.8 132.33 131.16 123.11 
Rubber (NG ]) 2 Be eae OR et OEM a eRe 129.1 126.4 iO keiees ie Wea 123.93 113.23 
, OT el Tee A Re ne ae ee eR 6 LOLS 100.5 10253 81.80 80.94 76.98 
MME POL OIUICES... fj psivivacwrsvseferbetasosannststacestnansaceeaobes 120.4 118.1 118.4 103.40 101.06 95.93 
— CUTEPREETE | TS i Oa de a ee 119.1 ig? 117.2 78.67 76.88 72.77 
| NE re OD, acs ahonvodb eo visnen sch Ap deavaacoonet 1122 106.0 111.0 78.00 1x12 2.30 
REE SSRIS, Ba Sais ssc scssih tga haeessvreothepetosennssnseh> 116.6 116.2 113.9 111.43 109.12 103.63 
UTES CANA) AONE Ce oe oes fi. Sedna desees ce cecdeebadynevpassnates 137.8 132.8 129.0 104.18 100.12 95.34 
Bee OO NOC MIGUSEFICS. ...00 Riba esstovond-teeteoonsesvewtes 125.8 125.4 119.1 142.88 142.94 13252 
_ Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 1159 114.2 114.4 129.26 129.20 119.83 
ie Primary metal industrics................:..cccessecsseeeeeeeeseees 101.0 124.6 128.6 148.50 147.06 139.67 
ie Metal fabricating industries.....................:cccceeeee: 135.6 136.0 132.2 129.65 129.82 121.52 
mee Machinery, except clectrical.....................-ccescssecceees 150.2 1i7 143.8 139.88 139.93 130.76 
SI TANSPOLtAtiON CQUIPMENL........:.....0...20screderseeeeeeceneee 158.9 135.4 144.9 147.98 144.18 135 22 
TIC) BOCUICIS | foo ik ches cob dbesdos canon icetetenennservvedt 153.4 151.1 144.2 124.29 122.01 116.70 
Non-metallic mineral Hrocucts a... Aatswariat 124.7 122.6 124.0 133.67 133.48 123.56 
PMBUEATIC COAL DLOCUCIS.. Ail 5o. 1.32202 Btekee reesene 105.7 108.0 107.6 176.78 177.69 168.25 
Chemicals and chemical products.........................:00 1223 121.0 119.0 139.20 140.13 129.73 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... L354 147.5 139.6 105.07 104.19 99.26 
MCE IOC RRRERE POR: Se be ene ee eee 135.0 rat} 135.3 155.62 153.31 142.10 
UN eee ce Ear AS se csns sor tues <iieekice lax vigssatwant lt 143.1 138.1 140.3 15250 150.55 139.01 
PSTN ob 0h cee havi esenv Ghaunes Pn (conse tyateersnsbiviiene 121.0 118.9 126.6 161.95 158.89 148.04 
RANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
Me OTHER UTILITIEG..............sccesessesscessssenenseneenenes 117.4 115;:6 114.2 135.41 134.15 123.52 
MPM TEES TION 75 sectors hnsencvscnte asides <p nvxnoktbationinnrss sia 113.7 t126 LLD.6 132:29 133.98 122.15 
Ret Ch Parr SS such Susceees 110.9 115.8 105.9 117.77 112.39 107.54 
CNAME EREROT hE cael Sms nan tcanb dS sonra scrnde 124.0 118.7 119.7 129.19 129.11 119.72 
eee 9 sma a meal hae ae alas 134.7 133.4 128.0 94.57 95.58 87.96 
I MND S228 etd adc cian uanekcaa pion’ 130.2 129.4 124.6 117.81 118.40 108.54 
SEO Y: Us SSE 6 ot 0 Perce Ot Ont, ae Meee 137.3 135.6 129.9 82.45 83.59 76.98 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE......... 140.6 141.0 132.8 114.51 115.02 107.57 
er tg: lela La te), Oe me & eee, ity Moen x 145.5 145.7 136.3 111.53 $12.35 104.80 
ONT Direc ti tt yl 1 ft ce ae gene Pe ene coy 134.0 134.7 128.2 118.86 118.91 111.53 
eg TSIEN RE EOE oS ERR oe ae een ec nnn ner 182.3 181.8 166.1 85.39 84.38 79.41 
PATS ROP IOON FL . .0idsasuasystuvnectieataxaccceessans 187.6 190.6 160.0 85.66 82.07 rp Re 
RRNA RIMINI FE deni sucnanecy Aan aannanevasna 193.9 195.3 1775) 130.11 128.85 122.48 
I ET ons bapunnkanne® 164.1 165.0 153.2 63.67 63.39 58.67 
SERED TUTNERS OR UO oan cnnasnsnninnsusnndapanannammasins 224.2 213.9 199.1 86.82 85.84 86.51 
SS PITAL) CO) M POSED Eis scontaxeasnnennsscnuchctudipeevaronanbs 130.6 129.1 126.9 119.15 118.21 110.95 


a a TNR ESN ISNT I RE ST ITS: A ERLE SEALE SS RSENS ASAT STE CIE 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 


Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. Aug. July 
Industry 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 
"REPO TTR Ss NTA EE 
$ $ $ $ $ 
NCLUDING MILLING................ 41.3 40.7 41.7 3.24 B23 3.08 133.63 13655 
mee OF Aer Sey 10. oe ee mee 40.0 3975 41.2 3.31 J230 S272. 132.49 131.47 
PN TACT AL PUES oe soo ie ce ic ges ches aoe 42.2 42.0 41.9 2.94 2.95 2.62 125,37 124.06 
INOLeIMetdis except FUCIS: Ae ttnce.scaih.acsectae 41.2 40.9 42.2 3.08 3:05 2.87 126.72 124.85 
(POAICS ANOsaNnd Pits). 28 eis. oe 48.6 48.5 47.9 2.80 279 2.45 135285: T3551 
Services inciicatal tommininge. 2:......%..0 0 42.4 41.0 41.2 3.59 3553 3.36 152333 144.80 
MANUEAGL WRING vic tee toe asin ee 40.2 39.9 40.4 2.78 ald Zio 111.58 110.57 
TFA DIOBOOdSice oe ee ee. cee 40.8 40.4 40.9 3.00 2.98 Zio2 122.46 120.25 
INOR=dUTaOlereO0dS../.- ahem os eee VAL 6925 40.0 2256 2.51 2:36 101.45 101.37 
POOUIANCHOCVEEAGES 0. na Petes: aie om 39.3 39.8 399 2.41 2.42 2.24 94.51 96.55 
OOS tee i. Gin s See ae a ave 39.1 39°6 39.9 Doe 2.34 2.18 90.75 92.78 
BEVetatese tose ceca tere eee 40.9 41.3 40.5 3.10 3.08 Dele 126.66 127.16 9 
Tobacco processing and products................ 37.0 36.7 37.8 3225 SZ 2.99 119.61 117.86 112.9) 
RIND DEL DTOMUCtS .., csc) Nae hie ee 40.7 40.0 40.3 2.86 2.86 2,94 116.23 114.38 102.5, 
Lea HER products... cn Laser eee Se hs, 38.5 40.0 1.90 1.90 ty 74.60 73.39 
WEXTILe DROGUE tS ot ©. con. haem een eae 41.0 40.3 41.4 Dos 2.19 205 9152 88.28 
Miscellaneous. textilosse ee ee 40.2 40.2 579 2.42 2.30 249 96.99 92.35 
STINTS SIAUILS Moe ceca eee Oe 41.0 40.4 41.1 ie 1.68 1.56 69.97 67.91 
TORS ee arti coe cch tin ee eee a 37:6 36.5 S1et 1.90 1.86 LS 71.50 68.00 
IWOOCi DrOductstes, 0.02 Hate cee tent aes 39.6 39.0 39.9 2 Gy 2.65 2.47 105.91 103.40 
PUPILS ANGeTUXLULES 250 eee neko 42.9 41.4 42.4 229 2:22 2.08 96:39 91.87 .O! 
DADO AiG, ALCO IICUStl 16S ees clo chem 40.7 40.8 41.0 Sot 3730 3.03 134.62 134.69 124.2) 
Pulp. andsPaper amills ty we). x... nee 40.9 41.1 41.0 3.61 3.60 3.30 147572 147.87 135.2) 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... 38.3 38.1 aie2 S150 3233 3,07 128.47 126.90 117.4) 
ELiniacy metal mdustrics a ete... note 40.7 41.0 41.0 3.34 3335 a2 155.93 137.31 131.8: 
TrOnvandssteclInlus emer. .ivan eee 40.5 40.3 40,3 3556 3.45 3.36 144.16 138.96 135.3} 
Metal fabricating industries..........0...0000..00.... 40.7 40.8 41.2 3.00 3.00 2.79 122.45 122.41 114.8. 
Wiachinery except electricalct).. nee 40.7 40.2 41.8 315 3.16 2.96 128.48 126.81 123.7 
Pranspottation equipment.ic. Acce.tecccsaes 41.0 40.6 40.5 Bea 32d 3210 138.21 132.04 125.54 
PRIECTAL AMG PAllS:a4 ee ete. sec ee 40.7 40.9 42.1 3.38 326 3202 137.64 133.23 127.0. 
LOLOMNEMGICS 8 2 eatin etl kaneee 41.0 40.6 39.8 350) Shes 3.24 143.26 136.9] 128.9 
PeSSCOMOLITID Ua ences baa 41.3 41.7 38 3.80 3.90 3.58 156.67 162.86 137.9%, 
Parts and ‘accessOriesis.....¢ss.v.0- 40.9 40.2 40.8 3.29 3.27 3.09 134.50 131.33 126.0 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 41.3 40.5 40.1 3.29 3.25 3.05 L35265 131.65 122.14 
PCE A PECOUCIS 6 hci ai ue ee hier 39.9 38.6 39.9 271 2.69 2.54 107.88 103.62 101.3. 
Communications equipment................ 39.7 38.1 39:2 2,62 Desh 2539, 103.94 OFS 93.77 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 42.8 43.1 43.5 3.00 3.00 242 128.46 129.08 118.4¢ 
Petroleum and coal products...................... ae 42.8 43.4 43.0 S375 3.78 3.61 160.43 164.04 155.0; 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.3 40.8 40.3 2.99 3.01 2D 120.32 122:79 112.54 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 40.2 392 40.5 2.24 2.24 2.09 89.87 87.98 84.7. 
aor PION eae! oes ee i 41.8 41.6 42.4 3.68 3.64 Se 153.79 151.35 140.4¢ 
ECON y ah |, (at At Nae ne Ae er rr 2 39.4 39.3 40.1 Syren 3518 By) 150.51 148.40 137.04 
CreneracontractOrs 40.065, -0ks. 39.8 39.7 40.0 3.70 3.65 3430 147.41 145.14 131.9% 
Spcclamarade: CON{ractOrs. 2.0.6.6 39.0 38.9 40.2 3.92 3.88 3752 152.98 150.97 141.33 
SCL OONSSS S028 1 Rg ne ee 46.7 46.2 46.8 3.43 3.41 3214 160.51 1722 146.8% 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 48.9 49.0 47.6 3.00 2.98 2.66 146.93 146.24 126.36) 
CTs CRMe ne MICCLING clued os. aks 44.4 43.1 45.9 3.95 3.92 3.68 175.14 168.98 168.87 
OTHER INDUSTRIES | 
2 ASTD Nach 2 7 re cs rr a2:5 41.6 41.8 Sie | 3.49 Bee 149.37 145.08 134.5¢ 
Highway and bridge maintenance............. 41.3 39.0 38.8 Di Sf 2O2 2.42 106.30 102.09 94.1€ 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers.................. 38.0 Sir pe 38.5 1.63 1.61 V2 61.79 60.44 58.56! 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 33.6 3325 34.3 1.61 1.60 1.48 54.16 53.64 50.82, 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 4 
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wee. Cate et 


able C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
; Average Weekly 
Wages 

: (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average 

Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
ear and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
0 Ta 
I : : 

erage 
NN orcas tee npn goss ence en vefsnnseadesucdigubousenestoanervoniwnccvascbiveays 41.0 peat 79.51 106.8 103.7 
BIOS cones ease ssensscsanesnsacnscennsssecssnenesicaguevenonenshsnesenassanenses tages 41.0 Dake 82.96 111.4 106.3 
PIII 00, eons cn essen scsseenecsesesseseeeeneenenenesacanensnecsenaneensnanataeenanenennegee 40.8 Daze 86.94 116.8 108.8 
L9G T een secnsessesssessstssseesssnennessnecennensnscencenscsnusecnsesanertssessnens 40.3 2.40 91.65 [aad 110.5 
MN Toop ran insdesne-sassessanccenacesscnsavataeratcenesenesbogscnanansaststenen eas sa¥er 40.3 2.58 96.84 130.1 112.8 
| st Pay Period in 
BR Auzust lh Ade Ae aces sins lohcovn eas ace wink doeavacn 40.4 2:59 104.63 140.5 116.1 
1 | ENS aa 5 en Pe re Ao bs 41.0 2.62 107.43 144.3 118.9 
f RE ST eo ae ceedings vk aehnentidente tlagpemattey Ade dynos 40.9 2.64 108.22 145.4 119.2 
, TEST I fo vi cated vss iyi asta vadidenane caavavicconeowensient 40.9 2.66 108.68 146.0 119.4 
t TT TI croak acdc criss ved wivione she Radek rates sagetaneaeees 38.0 2.70 102.56 137.8 112.4 
69—January Ls to UES 2 ee es RD, REE 40.1 pg a 108.42 145.6 118.8 
| PEATE aso) Favictnoe cia eennn havenkbinonounqaprasd leans benvoedss 40.3 Dine 109.65 147.3 i hee 
| Oe em ada sccasschpeunigteronspicnrsdassvsoennee a 40.5 2.74 110.97 149.1 119.6 
{| LER ASAT i pt in ee eee 40.3 Zhe 110.87 148.9 119.2 
1 ee eI vs tsa vidptodd NesbnrcninnvseVerageiin bse aor enee Feat 40.4 DAG 111.97 150.4 119.5 
Fed gs See Re GOR Pe ERE Oe Oe eo 40.2 2.78 111.83 30,2 118.8 

1 Ia Seaeee, vv rehtoscoavan ech teem eats cab ca wines ees 39.9 tt 110.57 148.5 117.0 
1) August t 40.2 2.78 111.58 149.9 118.4 


Revised. + Preliminary. 

ote: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
onsumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
ource: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


| 
| 


able C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


q 


| Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 
$ $ $ 
1 
EESTI Ns, 2, ca casin awe camnninbnatetace colons 42.7 43.4 41.3 2.16 2.09 Z.10 
i Rn oe cevneesseetstnd 40.0 40.1 39.2 2.18 2.20 2.04 
EINE oo ice kecncnctacnseicensabaediae 40.3 40.3 40.0 222 2.24 2.06 
EE ERR eer 41.2 40.3 41.6 pe 8 2.50 2.32 
a RE 40.0 40.0 40.4 2.93 2.91 2.13 
oh aw ihiauanione 39.9 39.9 39.6 2.49 2.48 2.34 
eae aaa ao peek ed Bare 40.0 39.1 39.9 2.91 2.94 A 
ioc acuoprsanvsnaahirnnaaers 40.1 39.4 39.5 2.93 2.92 2.65 
Se EECSITUNTRIED gc cessncncnanvacesnnsnstenraveseneds 37.0 37.4 37.2 3.47 3.46 3.23 


* Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave, if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
nsurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


f 
information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-lo 
E-4is The Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemploym)t 
Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further informat p 
regarding the nature of the data see Technical Note, page 7), 
December 1969 issue. 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in 
contact with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either 
as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the 
Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section, DBS, from 


Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 
September 1969 


Table E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Amount 

Weeks Ben 

End of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid P} 
2 PET SR RN A LEAR, EES a 
1969—August.......... 5,458,000 5,190,300 267,700 Newfoundland: geet .i5:a ae ee 18,901 603," 
DULY ee 5,469,000 5,190,400 278,600 Prince Edward Island’..295.-.... 2,704 76,9 
FURS ee ae 5,511,000 5,234,100 276,900 IN OVEN SCOUIG 11: um aay At aaa Semel 30,202 978,%9 
Miayiet. sk 5,414,000 5,109,000 305,000 New Bans wick. ie. aoe ee 23,924 694,(2 
Apiil bs oat. 5,499,000 4,972,500 526,500 Quebec iss 50 oe tee ee ae 250,730 8,021, 17 
March. 5,546,000 4,951,900 594,100 Ontario 26.4 Aa eee 286,517 9,490,75 

February...... 5,551,000 4,920,000 631,000 Wanitebait:dc2. ae th ee ee 20,664 609, 
January........ 5,512,000 4,896,000 616,000 DRSKALCHO WAN ca nen esc be eee ete 16,621 493,7 
PID er ae tie ah me oe at 26,042 81554 

1968—December.... 5,446,000 4,948,100 497,900 Botish:Columbiae. 2.5 ae 68,930 22,2245 
November... 5,411,000 5,069,400 341,600 | 

October. a 5,346,000 5,081,500 264,500 Total, Canada, September 1969...... 745,235 24,008, 1. 
September... 5,356,000 5,109,300 246,700 Total, Canada, August 1969... 874,533 27,745,(2 
August.......... 5,387,000 5) 0172200 269,800 Total, Canada, September 1968...... 795,639 20,760,°' 

SESE OE SRE EE ARREARS AES ESSE, SS STS SS 
i 


Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


Province 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 35,7028 


168 


September 1969 


September 1968 


Total* 


90,350 64,314 26,036 9182 61,967 29, i) 
2,455 1,648 807 2,385 L527 &3 
Pa 206 66 290 228 
2,830 2,051 (Be) 35095 2,258 1,47 
2,109 L972 TAM 2,966 2,084 & 
31,304 PATON Speke) 30,474 12625 10,81 } 
S15933 23,154 8,679 30,593 22,053 8,5) 
2,306 io 13 >25 Zj9o2 1,840 6? 
2,046 15507 339 1,845 1,350 45 
3,361 Papa P| 840 3,123 2,642 1,01 
11,234 7,823 3,411 12629 8,362 4,2/ 


Initial 


Renewal Total 


Initial 


— 


| 
| 
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ble E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 


Province and Sex, at September 30, 1969 


f 
iy Number of weeks on claim Total 
i (based on 10 per cent sample) claimants 
i) Total Sept. 30, 
yovince and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1968 
ee ee ee 259,558 103,172 63,546 53,411 39,429 246,702 
| LS SE ea are eee 150,416 66,552 36,616 26,957 20,291 141,543 
TIE os onscanesccnvnceisasedsevvess 109,142 36,620 26,930 26,454 19,138 105,159 
tt 
Be 
}EWFOUNDLAND type rete 7,583 2,054 2,198 1760 989 7,026 
I sigs fusca cia einae nes 5,691 2072 1,639 1,361 619 Md tf 
‘; EE Si ee 1,892 559 559 404 370 1,911 
it 
il) 
i INCE EDWARD ISLAND 770 165 330 129 146 1,025 
uh a leer Se 435 70 244 52 69 601 
ih Ne aate ciilchindelatderneis 33) 95 86 qe, ee 424 
ii 
ova 0 a al atv 9,892 3,058 2,101 Boa bial L562 10,131 
| eta 6 iss shape bes 7,007 2,238 1324 2,400 1,048 6,766 
MRIS, 2. sncecesnssesssnocnsnrsceses 2,885 820 780 aye 514 3,365 
i 
‘IEW fe UINSWICK. ...........00 7,934 2,748 PIAS) 1,629 1,290 8,269 
| CEOS pero ere sence 4,762 1,694 1,385 1,001 682 5,359 
BBR erale..........c.-ss.ccoseesses0---- Bibl 1,054 882 628 608 2,910 
Moons suncvadiedaresesanesnoes 94,048 36,782 21,399 18,172 17,695 80,783 
cg cvsvesidcusapuoseeivns 57,719 24,840 13,166 10,332 9,381 50,362 
SRPCIMAIC......................00..0000000 36,329 11,942 8,233 7,840 8,314 30,421 
| 
al Do aiin sa ccchandersovavensesde on 91,366 38,286 23,028 18,736 P16 87,394 
! MRS Sh oe yy, 1A 49 652 24,039 12,781 7431 5,401 44,863 
BTTIAIC. ess eee eeeeeneeeee 41,714 14,247 10,247 11,305 5,915 42,531 
i 
iM 
PMBITOBA...00 in necce 7,311 3,185 1,601 1,469 1,056 7,140 
| Ee 3,536 574 790 658 517 + G20 
rn ES ee 3.715 1,614 811 811 539 3,515 
| 
i ASKATCHEWAN ................ 6,200 1,969 Nea) | bp ye 2 974 4,929 
MUN, oa. asssessvvosvsssseseeeee 3,203 1,027 925 773 478 2,521 
] ia 2,997 942 800 759 496 2,408 
(0 3 
WERT A, .......ccccccsscssececscesoeses 8,642 3,434 2,169 1,834 1,205 9,793 
eos vcccocnuavecovonen 4.252 1,982 886 742 642 4,930 
ee ee 4,390 1,452 1,283 1,092 563 4,863 
BRITISH COLUMBIA............ 25,812 10,914 6,728 4,974 3,196 30,212 
ee 14,159 7,019 3,479 2.207 1,454 17,401 
See 11,653 3,895 3,249 2,767 1,742 12,811 
The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
‘ote: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


Table F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Total 


1964——Y ati ates 104.8 
RUG = VERT ease a tar, 107.4 
1966—Y¥ Cares Benda eeh as 111.4 
TOG] = CAL. aces ee 115.4 
E9G8=—Y Cars so cca ccotesedesess: 12011 
1968—November.............. 121.9 
ECON UCL eee... 122.3 
1969—January........0...... 122.6 
PEbrudryvanen 32s). 122.6 
WHAT OE ieee j IPAS es 
PED ithe amen hye, seks 1246 
Wiay ei natienatitiecs: 124.9 
TUITICS eter eae ot 125.9 
Lee eee ear ° 126.4 
ABUSE a ooeara os 126.9 
SeDteiiOCie ee. 126.6 
Octobercsk \64 no. 126.8 
INOVETIDER ln sates 127.4 
INovembern..2 x: 164.6* 


Food 


Housing 


Clothing 


(1961 = 100) 


106.0 
107.9 
112.0 
117.6 
1A Ge 


123.4 
123.4 


1210-5 
121.8 
123.8 
124.3 
123.8 
124.9 
124.8 
125.0 
125-2 
126.1 
126.3 


(1949 = 100) 


Trans- 
portation 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


Health 


and 


Personal 


Care 


Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—November, 1969 


All-Items 


Nov. 69 Oct. 69 Noy. 68 


a 


SEMONT Ss. NNG fhe ecko. 120.0 
Pace eer ee. 122.0 
ey UUST AR Pet fy Renan = Reet Reach a PA hes) 
UIC 21 ee ee © Oe eRe 122.8 
EL Cae ee De Coat ae 125-4 
FRO bo he GR i 126.1 
PUEDES a) Oa ae ee 12574 
Saskatoon-Regina..........0...0000000-. 123 
Edmonton-Calgary........................ P2322 
NAGCUIVEE ca. cr eee ek) ly 120.1 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage ch 
between cities, 


170 


Food 


Trans- 
porta- 


Housing Clothing tion 


(1961 = 100) 
137 126.1 
Riot 124.1 
11338 127.4 
Bie | ed | 
116.8 12829 
ee) Oo 
114.3 135.0 
114.3 126.4 
hist 1253 
114.3 125.1 


129 
L126 
119.6 
WES 
Lig.9 
128.1 
125.8 
1139 
118.7 
116.7 


anges in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


| 
Recrea- | 
tion Tobac 
and al 


Reading Alcoll| 


103.9 10: 
105.6 10¢ 
108.6 107 
114.1 11G 
119.7 "4 
123.3 121) 
12373 121 

| 
124.2 124 
124.7 121 
125.1 121 
125.4 125 
127.4 125, 
127.4 125) 
127.4 126 
1276 126, 
128.0 126 
128.1 126 
128.5 126 


Rec- 
Health rea- Tobacci 
and tion an 
Personal and Alco 
Care Reading ho 


128.9 
1379 
130.4 
129.6 
eee 
Loct 
141.3 
126.3 
139.6 
129.4 


111.4 144. 
126.4 127. 
127.0 126.¢ 
137.6 128.: 
ee 132.2 
124.5 1302 
128.5 129.1 
128.8 1223 
130.6 122.1 
119.6 113% 


actual levels of prices as 
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i—Strikes and Lockouts 


4tistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled 
| the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Depart- 
s»nt of Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada Man- 
jwer Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
; 


able G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1964-1969 


The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers 
involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved 
in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly 
affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are 


not included. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and 


Duration in Man-Days 


i Lockouts 

. Beginning Per cent of 
During Strikes Estimated 
. Month and Workers Working 
‘onth or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Time 


a LE PEE LAE EN LS ME SI OT MR I OE SE TMS TE DAE TABS TE ERTS TEMG BTR BRITT Be 


MN Se eees agsisns 0 ice tinch vey Sst nnsennensrnapings seapebi ees nsbes 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
Fog he Soci taacas apc ce ee agate iets 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
cas encencssnsesinncsestntarng iaspeasnexssvvavsyensconsuaveytnnnstsn 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
EN 5 PE A Al ONL: Vac hep sd cloned diavSgonbeeivasyavnsin vs 498 522 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
BE eco esnedn cerns lace Seca se rete canrihsyavubasgsvsvtnfanssonsesetsoncs 559 582 225562 5,082,730 0.32 
; 
.968—November Be ee et ho co alaetasens ova timeetiasin ds ines 19 70 14,563 221,540 0.16 
IIS RES: as Se er A 2 17 58 13,196 104,980 0.08 
Ree, BNE i sacs sso dorian 33 64 10,048 125,680 0.09 
: NE ooo sah conacab Nano eve teenenhahexOns 26 62 15,467 137,070 0.11 
CTS a er Seen 38 83 22,696 169,120 0.13 
| na ice GIRS Ee one Ran? eS PRE 50 95 30211 272,490 0.20 
YL Ra ae Re UE Ae 64 125 108,563 1,099,450 0.79 
| ee ee an yo ete CA Trion h ocotace tditaunes 58 133 61,407 911,680 0.64 
RD a ehh eh, cclonicey shoe trans eine ceaseic Aisa 33 Lie 70,723 1,058,150 0.69 
PETES S/R IS econo et Ure ne eta on 44 he 74,686 1,178,780 0.81 
URI ED Ow Ge, cit ar eSvurtcerae eR soa ees cheats nso towers 29 96 61,497 1,126,750 0.81 
| SAE Oa aOR 5 AEE ib: eve eee 37 bh? 73,930 1,112,370 0.76 
CELT ES an a RE Ee Ee ea an 90 49,404 402,010 0.30 
SP SS SPS VE ESP TSS PG FT A TSE SS CASON AA TR TET TAIN PINON EOE Re RTM 
Preliminary. 


Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction, 
November 1969, (Preliminary) 


able G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 
Jovember 1969, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month In Effect During Month 


Number Number . 

Begin- Strikes Begin- Strikes 

ning and ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- During Lock- Workers Man- 
ndustry Month outs Involved Days Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Days 


— Newfoundland. me i cise ces. — 


cecil tasks nensexvacsss — — — — — — 
SRE ee 3 7 22,906 219,880 Prince Edward Island.............. — — — — 
OS 19 50 17,988 109,790 NER Tocca eckcivce eee tae 1 I 194 390 
EETICCION ..0...c.0ccecvesccecceoesoen>> 2 10 2,056 26,850 Dewy eESTUTS WICK is cisdidevoiennanes 2 3 359 1,740 
ransportation and utilities.. 3 8 5,101 31,520 COR Oi a es a eres 9 16 5,055 33,270 
en eaabeaaneuns 2 7 200 1,810 Bry 185 fo PRR NE aos SEE Cie mee ee 14 47 37,506 329,960 
UE eee — — — — PRR ERS EN i ee | 2 273 2,120 
| ES ace 3 7 1,079 11,860 Saskatchewan........... f 4 303 4,500 
ublic administration.............. | | 74 300 Atberte os). ere — 3 187 3,740 
British Columbia...................... 2 10 783 3,590 

Rot | a ae EONS Ro eee 2 4 4,744 22,700 

ALL INDUSTRIEG.............-.. 33 90 49 404 402,010 ALL JURISDICTIONS.......... 33 90 49 404 402,010 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1969 (Preliminary) 


Industry 


Employer 


Location 


Union 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Workers Nov- 


Involved ember 


Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


Forestry 
Spruce Falls Pulp & Carpenters 650 — 3,250 Octaecy, Alleged grievance over senior 
Paper Co. Ltd., Locs2995 Nov. 3 —Return of workers, furth 
Kapuskasing, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) negotiations. 
i 
i 
Mines 
METAL 
International Nickel Steelworkers 15,854 158,540 1,449,500 July 10 Wages, fringe benefits—Wa, 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Loc. 6500 Nov. 14 increases, other improved ben 
Sudbury District, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) fits. | 
| 
Falconbridge Nickel Mine, Mill and 3,268 49,020 217,090 Aug. 21 Wages, fringe benefits—77.8¢ p 
Mines Ltd., Smelter Workers Nov. 22 hr. across the board over 3-y 
Falconbridge and Loc. 598 contract; other fringe benefits. | 
Onaping areas, Ont. (Ind.) | 
| 
Noranda Mines Ltd. CNTU 355 1,780 1,780 Nov. 22 Wages— | 
(Geco Division), — | 
Manitouwadge, Ont. 
MINERAL FUELS 
*Cape Breton Development Mine Workers 1,400 4,200 4,200 Nov. 26 Alleged grievances—Return ¢ 
Corp., Colliery 26, Loc. 4520 Nov. 29 Workers. 
Glace Bay, N.S. District 26 
(Ind.) 
NON-METAL 
Asbestos Corporation Metallurgists 1,902 3,800 3,800 Nov. 27 Alleged grievances over parkin 
Limited, and Miners — facilities— 
Thetford Mines, Que. Federation 
(CNTU) 
QUARRIES 
Canada Crushed Stone, District 50 107 2,140 9,840 July 19 Wages, fringe benefits, workin; 
Dundas and Hamilton, (U.M.W.A.) — conditions— 
Ont. Loc. 14979 (Ind.) 
Manufacturing 
FOOD AND BEVERAGES 
General Mills, Millers Loc. 230 130 2,600 6,240 Sept. 22 Wages— 
Rexdale, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) a 
Pure Spring Canada Brewery Workers 100 2,000 3,500 Oct. 10 Wages, fringe benefits, hours— 
Ltd., Loc. 390 os 
Ottawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
172 
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le G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1969 (Preliminary) (Cont’d.) 


try Duration in Starting 
4 Man-Days Date 
ployer Trst* MAS ae ag eRe Major Issues 
iz Workers Accu- Termination 
vation Union Involved November mulated Date Result 
Manitoba Livestock Canadian Food phe, 1,120 1,120 Nov. 3 Wages, fringe benefits—58¢ per 
_ Purchasers Association, and Allied Noy. 10 hr. across the board over the 
jt. Boniface, Man. Workers Loc. 228 length of the contract; 3 weeks 
and Butcher vacation after 6 years, 4 weeks 
Workmen Loc. 415 after 18 years, 5 weeks after 25 
| (AFL-CIO/CLC) years, other improved benefits. 
<ellogg Co. of Canada Millers Loc. 154 541 540 540 Nov. 12 Alleged grievance over job posting 
iextd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 13 procedures—Return of workers. 
London, Ont. 
: 
JBBER 
_o Tire & Rubber Rubber Workers 210 3,150 3,150 Nov. 8 Wages, fringe benefits, overtime 
oliette, Que. Loc. 790 =a 
| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
IXTILES 
Daly & Morin Limitée, Clothing Workers’ o20 4,500 16,430 Aug. 18 Wages, hours— 
Lachine, Que. Federation (CNTU) es 
Harding Carpets Ltd., Textile Workers’ 183 3,660 3,840 Oct. 31 Wages— 
Collingwood, Ont. Union Loc. 1640 — 
| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
OOD 
Wayerhausser Québec Building and 132 2,640 10,690 Aug. 6 Wages, hours, vacations, holidays 
metéee, Woodworkers’ — — 
Princeville, Cté Federation (CNTU) 
Arthabaska, Que. 
\PER 
Columbia Cellulose Pulp and Paper 670 1,340 1,340 Nov. 27 Suspension of three workers— 
(Pulp Division), Workers Nov. 29 Return of workers when tem- 
Castlegar, B.C. Loc. 1 (Ind.) porary court injunction issued. 
Woodworkers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
AIMARY METALS 
International Nickel Steelworkers 1,646 16,460 146,500 July 10 Wages, fringe benefits—$1.43 per 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Loc. 6200 Nov. 17 hr. increase spread over 3-year 
Port Colborne, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) period; other improved benefits 
Algoma Steel Corp., various unions 7,583 27,080 525,390 Aug. 1 Wages, other benefits—Wage in- 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Nov crease, other improved benefits. 
Kawner Co. of Canada Structural Iron 134 2,680 5,360 oo. 3 Wages— 
Ltd., Workers Loc. 757 — 
Scarborough, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
IETAL FABRICATING 
Sivaco Wire & Nails Steelworkers 220 4,400 4,400 Nov. 2 Wages, seniority, job classifica- 


Co., 
Marieville, Que. 


Loc. 6818 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


tion— 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1969 (Preliminary) (Cont’! 


Industry 


Employer 


Location 


Union 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Workers 


Involved November mulated 


Accu- 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 

American Motors Auto Workers 1,110 S550) 29,970 Oct.) 17 
(Canada) Ltd., Loc. 1285 (CLC) Noy. 9 

Brampton, Ont. 

Saint John Shipbuilding various unions 290 1,020 1,020 Nov. 10 
& Dry Dock Co. Ltd., Nov. 13 

Saint John, N.B. 

Sno-Jet Inc., Steelworkers 500 500 500 Nov. 10 

Thetford Mines, Que. Loc. 7354 Nov. 11 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ford of Canada, Auto Workers 1,200 1,200 1,200 Nov. 11 

St. Thomas, Ont. (CLC) Nov. 11 

General Motors of Auto Workers 1,200 1,200 1,200 Nov. 19 
Canada Ltd., Loc. 222 (CLC) Nov. 19 

Oshawa, Ont. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
MANUFACTURING 

North American Auto Workers 295 5,900 114,300 May 17 
Plastics Ltd., Foc 2a Ik(CLG) 1968 

Wallaceburg, Ont. 

Construction 

Several plumbing Plumbers 200 4,000 70,200 July 15 
contractors, Loc. 508 1968 

Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northwestern Ontario. 

Electrical Construction RB.E:W. Loc:,[05 550 — 46,750 July ees 
Association of (AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 3 
Hamilton, 

Hamilton, Ont. 

Forming Contractors’ Canadian Concrete 750 15,000 76,500 July. 3x7, 
Association of Metro Forming Union _ 
Toronto, (Ind.) 

Metro Toronto, Ont. 

Industrial Joint Asbestos Workers 194 390 390 Nov. 4 
Ventures, Loc. 116 Nov. 6 

Point Tupper, N.S. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

other unions 

Pitts, McNamara, Atlas Teamsters 710 4,620 4,620 Nov. 5 
Lid,. Loc. 230 (Ind.) Nov. 13 

Lower Notch Hydro 
Project, 


Montreal River, Ont. 
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Major Issues 


Result 


Delay in signing new contract- 
Wage increases. 


Dismissal of three workers 
Return of workers when cov 
injunction issued. | 


Dismissal of the general supq 
intendent—Not reported. 


Respecting picket lines of U.A. 4 
—Return of workers. 


Respecting picket lines of U.A. v 
—Return of workers 


Wages, union security, grievanc 
procedure— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages, working conditions, frin 
ge benefits—94¢ an hr. increas: 
immediately, 70¢ May 1, 1970 
60¢, Nov. 1, 1970, plus 78¢ an hr 
in fringe benefits; reduction ir 
hours from 37!4 to 36 per wk. 
other improved benefits. 


Wages, hours, other benefits— 


Jurisdictional dispute—Return of 
workers when cease and desist 
order issued. 


Objection to lay-off of 10 local 
workers—Union persuaded men 
to return to work. 
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ble G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1969 (Preliminary) (Concl'd.) 


ee 


ustry 
ployer 


cation 


NE ST TT LT EE ESET TESST 


Union 


‘ansportation and Utilities 


Workers 
Involved November mulated 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Accu- 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


XANSPORTATION 
Lakehead Freightways Teamsters 100 2,290 22,080 Feb. 19 Hours of work, safety conditions 
Limited, various locals — 
Port Arthur, Sault Ste. (Ind.) 
Marie, Ont. and 
| Winnipeg, Man. 
B.C. Maritime Employers’ Longshoremen and 3,230 16,150 101,510 Sept. 20 Wages, hours—Resume work un- 
| Assoc., Warehousemen Nov. 8 der old contract for 90-day period 
Various ports, various locals 
British Columbia. (CLC) 
‘Algoma Steel Corp. United 200 4,290 6,580 Oct. 16 Bonus or incentive plan— 
Ltd., Transportation — 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Union 
| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Forty trucking firms, Teamsters 1,400 7,000 7,000 Nov. 10 Wages, working conditions — 
Montreal and area, Loc. 931 (Ind.) Nov. 17 Return of workers, settlement 
Que. terms not reported. 
rade 
JHOLESALE 
M. Loeb (London) Ltd., Teamsters i he 120 120 Nov. 18 Protesting suspension of one 
London, Ont. Loc. 141 (Ind.) Nov. 18 employee—Return of workers. 
ervice 
DUCATION 
University of Guelph, Civil Service 750 7,500 12,000 Oct. 24 Wages, union security—Wage in- 
Guelph, Ont. Assoc. of Ontario Nov. 17 creases depending on classifica- 
(Inc.) Branch 10 tion, agreement on union security 
for Trades & Service group 
only, others Arbitration Board 
in 2nd yr. of contract. 
tublic Administration 
{EALTH AND WELFARE 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Public Employees 101 2,160 2,810 Oct, 25 Wages— 
Estevan, Sask. Loc. 80 (CLC) —- 
Victoria Union Public Employees 164 1,760 1,760 Nov. 16 Wages— 


Hospital, 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


re 


‘Federal jurisdiction. 


Loc. 84 (CLC) 
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Table H—Employment Fatalities in Canada During Third Quarter of 1969 


(6) 
Public 
(3) Ad- 
Manu- Con- __Trans- (4) (5) minis- ¢ 
Agri- For- (1) (2) factur- struc- porta- Fi- Serv- tra- 
culture estry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion Total T 


By Industry* and Age Group 


wi [teh Ee HN Eco a te 4 3 Z 1 1 1 — 1 — — 1 14 
oh Se me es eee Te 
BOR ee ae GAR 1 7 1 9 12 29 29 3 — 4 4 99 
ASEOA Td coy ae ect ate: 5 5 2 5 10 13 10 — — 3 4 55 
GORDA VET tee oe 3 — 1 4 3 pi 1 — = — 14 
ROTA I aera 0 eet ios 16 18 6 19 29 51 43 5 = ) 13 209** a 
By Industry and Occupation 
Parmersw(a)* sic dese, oho: 15 a aa a ae — = am ca = — 15) 
IO RVCISH OD). .2 eet ec. — Ly — — — — — — — —- Zs 19 
Fishermen; (C)2.5......04:... — — 4 — — —= — — — — — 4 
PAanersi( Gece, acne — — -— 17 — 2 — a — — — 19 
Cratisiienin(e ae — — — — 15 29 10 — — 9 5 68 
PAOOMICIS (Hye ce — — — —- 7 17 2 2 — — 1 29 
MEANS POLLS os hee. tan, _ 1 2 2 1 1 24 1 — — — 32 j 
WinDACChIA lt au fe oy 1 — _ _ 3 1 3 1 — — 1 10 : 
ELOTESSIONAaL (Niet kak — — — — if — 3 — — — 2 6 ‘ 
MIGICAL ee tn ee et — — — — 1 — — — — — — 1 ( 
eS ene ie er tea: Cie — — — — 1 —- a — — — — 1 ( 
BELVICG UN tte tk ee” trkees — — — — — 1 1 1 — —- 2 iS y 
GTA Oe er ws, 16 18 6 19 29 51 43 5 = 9 13 209** 108 
By Industry and Type of 
Accidentt | 
Struck by objects (j).......... 2 11 1 6 6 15 11 3 a 1 2 58 24 
Falls and slips (k)...0............ 5 — 5 1 2 14 7 — a 2 3 37 17 
Collisions, derailments (1).. 5 1 a 5 4 6 20 1 = 6 5 55 25 
Caught in, on, between(m) 4 4 — pi 7 6 — — — — — 23 11 
Inhalations. (1):22..00..4...0..... as — _ 3) 8 2 1 — — — 11 5 
Conflagrations (0)............ 3 1 —— 2 1 — — a ame = 4 1 
Electric current (p).......:...... 2 — — —- 3 6 4 — — 1 16 y 
Over-exertion (q)................ — -— — 2 — — 1 coe — 2 =) 2) 
Striking against (r).............. a= a a — os 1 -— — — — 1 0. 
Miscellaneous (8) 5 — 1 _- _ — — — — — — —- 1 “3a 
LOTR De acto ccacte ste AL a Ata: 16 18 6 19 29 Bi | 43 5 — 9 13 209+* >) “0m 
PERECENTIOR TOTAD HT 2 8 See Teas 8.6 2.9 9:1 13.9 24.4 20.6 23 —_ 4.3 6.2 100.0 


* Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insuranc 
and real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence, 

} Includes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen and related workers. (e) Production process an 
related workers. (f) Unskilled workers (not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupatior 
workers. (i) Recreation workers. 

{ Includes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contacts, absorption 
ingestions and industrial diseases. (o) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. (: 
Violence, bites, stings, etc. 


* * Of these totals, 177 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 32 wer 
obtained from other sources. 
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“A more positive tripartite approach to the prevention 
and settlement of industrial disputes—that’s what we’re 
after,” said Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey as he 
announced in January the creation of a group of in- 
dustry specialists in the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Canada Department of Labour. 


The group will consist of six senior officers: three located 
in Ottawa, one in Montreal, one in Toronto, and one 
in Vancouver. Their task will be to maintain continuing 
contact with senior employer and trade union officials 
in specified industries within federal jurisdiction; to 
identify emerging problems before they come to a head 
at the bargaining table; and generally to prevent the 
development of serious disputes. The industry specialists, 
who will work closely with officers in the Labour-Mana- 
gement Consultation and Economics and Research 
Branches of the Department, will also be available to 
serve as mediators when disputes do occur. 


Mr. Mackasey announced also that five of the six officers 
have been appointed by the Public Service Commission. 
They are: 


Arthur R. Gibbons, who will be located in Ottawa, 
joined the Department on January 12. He has served 
as executive secretary of the Canadian Railway Labour 
Executives’ Association, as a vice-president of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress and as a member of the Economic 
Council of Canada. 


R. Nat Gray, who will also be located in Ottawa, joined 
the Department in 1969. He was formerly grand lodge 
representative and secretary of the Canadian Office of 
the International Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers. 
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T. B. McRae, who will be located in Toronto, has bi 
with the Department since 1957, serving as Chief C: 
ciliation Officer for the Ontario Region since 1963. Ei 
cated at the University of Toronto, he was formerly. 
industrial relations officer for DeHavilland Aircr' 
Company. 


Charles E. Poirier, who will be located in Montreal, | 
been with the Department since 1950, serving as Chi 
Conciliation Officer for the Quebec Region since 19 
He holds an M.A. in industrial relations from La’ 


University. 
| 


Donald S. Tysoe, who will be located in Vancouv 
has been with the Department since 1949, Serving | 
Chief Conciliation Officer for the Western Region sin 
1964. Previously a teacher, he was educated at the U1 
versity of Alberta and did postgraduate work at t 
University of British Columbia. 


All of the industry specialists will be responsible to \ 
P. Kelly, Director of the Conciliation and Arbitratic 
Branch. 
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R. N. Gray 


| S. Tysoe 


eace prize 


re Nobel Peace Prize for 1969 was awarded to the 
ternational Labour Organization at the University 
Oslo in December. Mrs. Aase Lionaes, Chairman of 
e Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parliament, 
esented the award, received on behalf of the Orga- 
zation by ILO Director-General David A. Morse. 


accepting the Peace Prize, Mr. Morse said: “It will 
-a continuing inspiration to us all in our efforts, in 
e years to come, to help to construct a more just society 
a world of peace.” Though the ILO was in its fiftieth 
ar, it was only at the beginning of its task, Mr. Morse 
id. “What has happened to our contemporary period 
that we have come to worship technological advance, 
it are horrified by the growing dimension of poverty 
the world; that we are impressed by what science 
is devised, but are concerned at society’s inability to 
id the means of applying its benefits fairly and equita- 
y, both within and between nations, for the general 
ll-being of the ordinary man; that we are appalled 
id shocked at the magnitude of the sums invested for 
sapons of war and mass destruction and at how inade- 
late are the amounts provided for the economic, social 
d spiritual needs of man. The fear, anger and frustra- 
m that are caused by these frightening contradictions 
nfront mankind with a vast and growing social and 
litical danger.” 


r. Morse noted that the most acute problems that 
licted the ILO’s industrialized member states in the 
rly twentieth century, such as gross exploitation of 
© worker and economic insecurity, had now been 
derstood, and a start had been made on dealing with 
em effectively. 
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A. R. Gibbons 


T. B. McRae C. E. Poirier 


Current reports 


The first of the 1969-70 series of Current Reports on 
labour legislation, prepared by the Legislation Branch 
of the Canada Department of Labour appeared in Jan- 
uary. It will be followed by further Reports in the coming 
months. These Reports, issued each year while the legis- 
latures are in session, cover all labour bills and other 
bills of general labour interest introduced in Parliament 
and each of the provincial legislatures. They set out the 
underlying purpose, scope and substance of each bill 
and trace its progress until it either becomes law or is 
dropped. Near the end of each year, the principal enact- 
ments are reviewed in The Labour Gazette. 


The first Report reviewed laws enacted in the final 
months of 1969 in the Manitoba, Ontario and Québec 
Legislatures, and private members’ bills introduced in 
Parliament. Among the Acts dealt with were ones that: 
made further amendments to the Québec Labour Code; 
increased workmen’s compensation payments in Mani- 
toba; made workmen’s compensation increases auto- 
matic in Québec by tying death and disability benefits 
to the Québec Pension Index; provided for an Ombuds- 
man in Manitoba; ended an illegal strike of policemen 
and firemen in Montreal; established binding arbitration 
as the final step in civil service collective bargaining 
in Manitoba; and established a Civil Service Depart- 
ment in Québec to act as the government representative 
in public service collective bargaining. 


Single copies of these mimeographed Current Reports 
are available on request from the Legislation Branch, 
Canada Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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M The federal Government will introduce legislation to 
provide for increases in the pensions of retired public 
servants and their surviving dependants. Treasury Board 
President C. M. Drury said the proposals that the Gov- 
ernment will place before Parliament are based on a 
report by the Advisory Committee on the Public Service 
Superannuation Act. 


Mr. Drury said that the plan will have these features: 
commencing April 1, 1970, pension payments will be 
increased by the application of percentages ranging from 
2 per cent for those who retired in 1969 to 42 per cent 
for those who retired in 1952 and earlier. These percen- 
tages will be applied to the basic pension plus any 
increase being paid under the Public Service Pension 
Adjustment Act of 1959: commencing in 1971, pensions 
would be increased each January 1 in accordance with 
the percentage change in the Canada Pension Plan 
Pension Index provided- that the maximum increase 
under that plan remained at 2 per cent; there will be no 
dollar ceiling on the amount of the increase in applying 
the percentage increases; and the contribution rate will 
be .5 per cent each, by the Government and the em- 
ployees. 


In the case of persons retired from the Canadian Forces 
or RCMP, the situation is somewhat different because 
of the earlier ages at which members of those forces 
can retire on full pension. It will be proposed, Mr. Drury 
said, that the commencement of escalation in their cases 
should take place at the age of 60 or immediately if 
the member is invalided from the service. This would 
be comparable with the treatment to be accorded the 
majority of public service pensioners who can retire on 
an immediate annuity at age 60. The additional contri- 
butions required from members of the forces and the 
Government would be at the same rate as in the case 
of public service employees. 
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@ Public servants employed by the Ontario Governnx 
have been awarded a long-term income protection pl; 
plus increased fringe benefits, in an arbitration decisi 
The award followed a year of negotiations between t 
Government and the Civil Service Association of O 


tario. 


The income plan will provide payments at the rate 
50 per cent of income in the seventh month of ; 
absence caused by disability, illness, or extended layo 
The plan will be voluntary for present employees at 
compulsory for employees hired in the future. The Go 
ernment will continue paying 65 per cent of medic 
insurance premiums and will begin paying 40 per cei 
of hospitalization insurance. The award gives als 
an improved vacation plan; an annual bonus for goc 
attendance; and a separation gratuity in case of invo 
untary retirement. 


@ A Montreal clothing manufacturer, Scott-LaSall 
Ltd., has brought in a guaranteed income plan for it 
employees. Company President Jack Scott Says that : 
is the first plan of its kind “in the needle trade, an 
certainly in the men’s clothing industry.” Under the pla: 
that began in January, employees who have continuou 
service of seven years or more will receive a guarantee 
wage that will amount to at least 32 hours of pay, evel 
if they work less than 32 hours in any one week. Thi 
guarantee stands regardless of the number of hours at 
employee worked the preceding week. And for a weel 
of less than 32 hours, employees will receive pay basec 
on 32 hours. During the first year of the plan, “th 
maximum number of excess hours to be paid an em. 
Ployee shall be limited to 80 for the full year or 4( 
hours for each half-year when fewer than 32 hours are 
worked,” said Mr. Scott. 
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érard Rancourt 

_ Gérard Rancourt, Executive Vice-President, Cana- 
an Labour Congress, died January 12, aged 52. Mr. 
hncourt was elected general secretary of the Quebec 
‘deration of Labour in 1965 and held that position until 
) was elected to the vice-presidency of the CLC in 1968. 
1947, he became a representative of the Amalgamat- 
Clothing Workers of America and was later appoint- 
i regional director for the Textile Workers’ Union of 
merica. Mr. Rancourt was a former secretary of the 
ontreal Labour Council, established labour councils 
St. Jean and Joliette, Que., and assisted in the estab- 
hment of the Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions. 
e later returned to the Amalgamated Clothing 
Jorkers as educational director and editor. 


Joseph A. Yablonski, who recently lost a bid to 
come president of the United Mine Workers of 
nerica, was murdered in January. His wife and daugh- 
Tt were also murdered. He campaigned against union 
esident W. A. Boyle and what Mr. Yablonski called 
e dictatorial influence of the union leadership. 


r. Yablonski was a member of the union’s 30-member 
iternational Executive Board. He was first elected to 
e board in 1942. Before his death, Mr. Yablonski had 
ppealed to the U.S. Department of Labor to seize the 
allots of the election and union records. He said that 
e election was invalid because of vote stealing, count- 
g of illegal ballots, and misuse of union funds in Mr. 
oyle’s campaign. The FBI has been called in to investi- 
ate Mr. Yablonski’s murder. 


The Government of Canada provided jobs for 11,365 
dents last summer, an increase of close to 27 per cent 
er the previous summer. Details of the federal Govern- 

lent’s efforts to provide summer jobs for students within 
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the public service were made public recently by Man- 
power and Immigration Minister Allan J. MacEachen. 
The Manpower Department was involved in a number 
of initiatives designed to help students find summer 
employment; one of these was to expand summer job 
opportunities within the government service itself. 


Mr. MacEachen reported an increase of 2,401 in the 
number of summer jobs provided in 1969 compared 
with 1968, when the total was 8,964. Efforts to increase 
student summer employment within the federal service 
followed a Cabinet directive in April of 1969 that pro- 
posed that departments and agencies increase student 
summer employment by at least 10 per cent over the 
previous year. 


Departments and agencies have already been asked to 
canvass possibilities of student summer employment in 
1970. In addition, Mr. MacEachen said, the Department 
is continuing its efforts to encourage greater student 
employment in the private sector, by co-ordinating the 
efforts of private industry through Canada Manpower 
Centres across Canada. 


Students employed last summer by the 52 federal gov- 
ernment departments, agencies and corporations earned 
a total of $11,129,417. The largest number of students— 
1,938—was hired by the Post Office; National Defence 
hired 1,443; Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
859; Energy, Mines and Resources, 886; Agriculture, 
682; Fisheries and Forestry, 785; National Revenue, 
535; Public Works, 508; Transport, 760; Manpower and 
Immigration, 439. 


@ Our editing of a caption in the article, “A Day in 
the Life of a Safety Officer” (L.G., Jan., p. 32), succeeded 
in obscuring the intent of the photograph—namely, that 
it depict not one but four safety infractions. What the 
Department’s Accident Prevention Division intended us 
to convey was as follows: there was an accumulation 
of metal turnings on the lathe bed; the operator was 
exposing long sleeves, an open shop coat and a loose 
tie in the presence of moving machinery; his goggles 
were not in place; and he was reaching across machinery 
in motion. The new Gazette format does not permit 
the use of long captions, but we might have used, “Can 
you spot all the safety infractions in this photograph?” 
We apologize to our APD colleagues for this oversight. 
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@ Discrimination by the CPR, compensation for un- 
employment, industrial disease, and for mother's whose 
husbands could not support them, the eight-hour day, 
and early death caused by compressed air were some 


of the topics dealt with in the March 1920 Labour 
Gazette. 


M@ The discriminatory nature of a clause allowing dis- 
missal without specific cause was at issue in the report 
of a conciliation board in a railway dispute. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Eastern Lines had invoked this 
clause, contained only in their porters’ contracts, and 
dismissed seven porters. The board’s final majority re- 
port stated that the company was within its rights when 
it dismissed the seven men for “general unsatisfactory 
service” and that their membership in the Order of 
Sleeping Car Porters had not been the cause. 


The final minority report signed by Fred Bancroft, 
the employees’ representative, rejected the majority 
opinion. He referred to evidence under oath by each 
porter that “he is not conscious of misconduct or neglect 
of duty on his part that might give cause for his dismiss- 
al,” that company officials had repeatedly refused to 
justify the dismissals and that union membership ap- 
peared to be the only basis for the company’s action. 


In an earlier minority report, Mr. Bancroft had referred 
to discrepancies in the wages and rules recommendation. 
For instance, although the schedule for wages was to 
be identical with that adopted by the Canadian National 
Railways, CPR porters had to spend at least $16 per 
month more for meals than their CNR counterparts. 
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In Great Britain, the Government amended the 
covering contributory unemployment insurance. 
persons falling within the health scheme in Engla 
Scotland and Wales, except those in agriculture ¢ 
domestic service, were eligible. Men received bene 
of 15 shillings a week and paid 3 pence. Women | 
ceived 12 shillings, and paid 2% pence a week. 


@ Compensation for industrial diseases was a ma 
topic for discussion. Ontario, Nova Scotia, Manito 
British Columbia, Alberta and New Brunswick rec: 
nized six occupational industrial diseases: anthrax, le 
poisoning, mercury poisoning, phosphorous poisoni 
arsenic poisoning and miner’s ankylostomiasis (a fo 
of anemia caused by a parasitic worm). Ontario a 
Alberta included miner’s phthisis (tuberculosis). 


M@ The Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Act ¥ 
declared valid by the Manitoba Court of Appeal unc 
Sec. 92 of the British North America Act. The Co: 
declared that as an administrative body and not a cot 
of justice the Workmen’s Compensation Board cot 
not be considered a supreme court and no infringeme 
of federal jurisdiction had occurred. Furthermore, 
long as the Board kept within its legislated functic 
it was the duty of the courts to support its work. 


M@ In February 1920, a wave of requests for diver 
social legislation met the governments of Manitoba a 
Alberta. In Manitoba, a delegation from the Winnip 
Trades and Labour Council and the Railway Brothe 
hoods included in their demand abolition of night wo 
in bakeries, raising the school-leaving age to 16 yea 
a provision to bring domestic servants within the SCO 
of the Minimum Wage Act, and a modification of t 
Mothers’ Allowance Act to give coverage to mothe 
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th one child, those whose husbands were totally inca- 
citated, had tuberculosis or were unable to work, and 
se whose husbands were in mental institutions. 


group from the Alberta Federation of Labour pleaded 
r an eight-hour day and 44-hour week for factory 
kers and miners, for amendments in the Child Wel- 
re Act and for an annual wage of $1,200 for teachers 
that province. 


The federal Labour Minister announced that the 
sht-hour day was to become federal law unless the 
OVinces took immediate action. Previous uncertainty 
out the federal Government having joint responsi- 
lity with the provinces in this matter was ended. The 
ternational Labour Congress meeting in Washington 
specified in the Treaty of Peace had adopted a conven- 
m for an eight-hour day in industrial employment. 
ie federal Government could thus claim jurisdiction 
Virtue of its treaty-making powers. 


A thirteen-year-old boy was killed in a shop of an 
bestos mining company at Thetford Mines, Quebec, 
en the subforeman was dusting off his clothes with 
mpressed air. The boy’s father, who had taken his 
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son’s wages of $2 a week, brought suit for negligence 
and was awarded $1,182 for his son’s life. The company 
appealed, saying that a standing order prohibited the 
use of the compressed air hose for other than specific 
functions. The appeal was denied; the Appeal Court 
held that the practice of dusting with the hose was 
general knowledge and that the company was liable for 
the error of its subforeman. 


@ The Alberta Government announced its intention of 
becoming the supplier of fuel, fertilizers, salt and cheap 
power for all the Prairie Provinces. The research was 
to be conducted by a new department of industrial 
research to be established at the University of Alberta 
and financed by the provincial Government. 


@ Women were being wooed by industry in Eastern 
Canada, and particularly in Ontario. Bakeries, confec- 
tioneries, clothing and hosiery factories, knitting mills 
and textile plants put out calls for female help. Women 
were also needed for work in a cigar factory in Brant- 
ford, an automobile accessory plant in Niagara Falls, a 
salt refinery in Windsor and rubber factories in St. 
Catharines. 
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Journalist and economic analyst, Claude Lemelin is a 
frequent contributor to CBC public affairs programs as 
well as to the daily and periodical press. He has been 
economic correspondent for Le Devoir and for Présent. 
Radio Canada’s daily public affairs program. 


The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour. 
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By Claude Lemelin 


\ 


Le conseil du patronat, a federation of employers’ as 
ciations, has been active in the Province of Quebec si 
January 1969. It was only after years of study and c 
sultation that a group of businessmen, headed by Ji 
Brunelle, Director of the Centre des dirigeants d’eni 
prise, managed to set up the new organization, va 
President and Director General is businessman Char 
Perreault (L. G., June 1969, p. 312). 


In October, there were 35 employers’ associations wit! 
Le conseil du patronat du Québec, three of which w 
themselves federations of about 30 minor associatio 
Most are “vertical” associations representing an ind 
trial sector: pulp and paper, trucking, furniture, clothis 
But some are “horizontal” associations, like the Quet 
branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
the Montreal Board of Trade. One even finds amo 
the Council’s affiliates the Quebec Federation of Cath 
lic School Boards, whose members are evidently pub 
administrations. The CPQ is financed through contrib 
tions; its financial statements are not made public. 


This new organization set up by Quebec employers 
the first of its kind in North America. To be sure, & 
main industrial sectors in the United States have fout 
it useful to support associations—those famous lobbi 
that often have a crucial influence on U.S. policy. B 
they have never felt the need to merge in a nation-wi 
employers’ federation. 
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to see why: for a host of reasons, the consensus 
ary for the establishment of such an organization 
| have been so limited as to be insignificant; and 
‘ganization’s activity would have been restricted 
isodic representations of a very general character. 
need only mention the sheer size and diversity of 
merican economy, the type of labour legislation 
applies south of the border, the nature of U.S. 
mic policies, the permeability of a decentralized 
ical system that the prevailing ideology makes high- 
msitive to the influence of pressure groups. And 
urse, the main employers’ organizations, even the 
s¢ individual firms, often undertake to defend the 
rests of the business community as a whole—and 
in a country where the legitimacy and even the 
jacy of business interests have never been seriously 
llenged. 


e “miniature replica syndrome” that typifies the Ca- 
jan economy in relation to the U.S., together with 
Similarity of socio-economic environments, have so 
given rise to a parallel evolution in Canada. And 
‘entralized jurisdictions in matters social and econom- 
ave reduced even further the usefulness of a country- 
le employers’ federation. 


be functional in Canada, such an organization would 
viously have to be a confederation of provincial fed- 
tions. This has been recognized by employer associa- 
ms in most industrial sectors. This being said, how 
| we account for the fact that the first federation of 
ployers’ associations was established in Quebec? 


st of all, it must be pointed out that French-speaking 
iness circles are more aware of European experience 
economic and social matters than their En- 
h-speaking confréres. It is not a mere fluke that the 
ject of Le conseil du patronat was conceived and 
moted mainly by the Centre des dirigeants d’entre- 
se, a French-speaking employers’ association whose 
mbers show a social concern that is shared by only 
linority of employers. 


© happens that, in most European countries today, 
ployers’ confederations are respectable institutions 
ose status and functions have long been recognized 
governments and unions alike. Hence, Le conseil 
ional du patronat frangais (CNPF) is closely asso- 
ted with the development of French economic poli- 
3; it participated fully in the negotiation of the May 
8 Grenelle agreements, which put an end to the 
leral strike then paralyzing France. Similarly, the 
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Confederation of British Industries (CBI) meets with 
government and union representatives on the National 
Council of Economic Development, but this by no 
means hampers its criticism of the Wilson Government’s 
economic policies—particularly those related to invest- 
ment, wage control and labour relations. 


Most impressive, of course, is Sweden’s Arbestsgivare- 
foreningen. With the establishment of nation-wide col- 
lective bargaining, the S.A.F. has become an institution 
that is essential to the smooth running of the economy. 
Swedish employers and trade unionists jointly adminis- 
ter the wage policy of the nation; they determine the 
general trend and even administer to some extent the 
government’s manpower policies. The Arbestsgivare- 
foreningen has become so involved in these tasks that 
other regular functions of an employers’ confeder- 
ation—representation of employers’ interests, lobbying, 
research, and information for member firms—have been 
entrusted in Sweden to another organization, the Indus- 
trieforbund. 


On the whole, the European experience has shown that, 
in a middle-sized economy, the employers’ confeder- 
ation can be an effective tool for promoting employers’ 
interests. And the Swedish arrangement has evidenced 
that, under certain circumstances, institutions of this 
type can greatly facilitate the management of the econ- 
omy. 


But other factors have made for the establishment of 
an employers’ federation in Quebec. Thus, the Quebec 
Government has made it a practice in recent years to 
consult Quebec employers on specific projects, or 
through institutional machinery like the Superior 
Labour Council (now replaced by the Advisory Council 
on Labour and Manpower), the Superior Council of 
Education, or the Economic Advisory Council (to which 
the Planning Council will shortly succeed). But, each 
time, the Government was unable to find a single 
spokesman or representative for all employers, and it 
has repeatedly voiced complaints about this situation. 


Moreover, the business community in Quebec is less 
homogeneous than in the rest of the country, partly 
because it is made up of a French-speaking group and 
an English-speaking group (the latter the overwhelming 
majority), but also because the allegiance of En- 
glish-speaking employers to Quebec is less deep-rooted 
than that of their French-speaking colleagues. A man- 
agement council that could bring these two groups to- 
gether would buttress the influence that French-speaking 
employers have in government circles with the consider- 
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able economic power of English-speaking employers, 
while at the same time enabling the latter to become 
better acquainted with the economic interests of Quebec. 


Finally, while groping for a policy of economic develop- 
ment, the Quebec Government has, in recent years, 
ventured into untrodden paths. For example, it has 
established several public or joint business enterprises, 
set up an economic planning bureau, and put forward 
two investment incentive programs. This could no more 
leave Quebec employers indifferent than the reform of 
labour legislation, which is on the verge of completion. 
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One can hardly be surprised, then, if Le conseil | 
patronat du Québec is intended to be first and forem« 
the spokesman of employers before Government. TI 
representation would become effective in two ways: 
CPQ representatives would sit on permanent or temp 
rary advisory committees, together with union represe 
tatives; and 2. The CPQ would enlighten both the Ge 
ernment and the general public as to the opinions ai 
references of a majority of Quebec employers on curre 
issues and public policies. Since it began to operate 
January 1969, the council has issued about 20 pre 
releases. Three of these were statements of principl 
The first set out the council’s position on labour rel 
tions; the second declared that management has a mot 
obligation to provide advance notification of layoff; a1 
the third urged employers to comply with the requis 
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ts of the Minimum Wage Act. Moreover, the CPQ 
ed it necessary to adopt a definite position regarding 
in events in the field of labour relations—for exam- 
Birikes in the construction industry, negotiations in 
hospital sector, and illegal stoppage of work by 
trea policemen and firemen. 


{ 

2 council also expressed opinions on political issues. 
eeutted a brief to the Gendron Commission of 
uiry on the status of the French Language in Quebec, 
| it castigated the Ligue pour l’intégration scolaire 
refusing to do likewise. The CPQ stood up for McGill 
iversity during the famous demonstration against that 
itution; it supported Bill 63 to promote the French 
iguage in Quebec when it was submitted to the 
tional Assembly by the Bertrand Government; and 
upported the prohibition on demonstrations issued 
the Drapeau-Saulnier administration in Montreal. 


e council has not yet seen fit to take a stand on 
/ aspect of Government economic policy, how- 
t—with the exception of the unions’ rejection of the 
ise proposed by the federal Prices and Incomes Com- 
sion, which the council deplored. The CPQ’s public 
ivities have been parallelled by a certain amount of 
ngs-on behind the scenes. Its executive, for instance, 
| participated in several series of consultations, par- 
ularly those preceding the enactment and implemen- 
on of the new labour legislation in Quebec. 


doubt the CPQ will rapidly develop into an effective 
ucture for representation and lobbying on behalf of 
ebec employers. It is obviously too early to estimate 
nhew organization’s significance, even on a provisional 
is. The council has yet to retain the services of a 
jor economic advisor; and the research and informa- 
1 centre it hopes to make available to employers is 
| at the planning stage of development. It remains 
ye seen, therefore, whether the set-up and the means 
lable to the CPQ will enable it to achieve the ambi- 
Is goals set by its President and Director General, 
arles Perrault. 


brief, Mr. Perreault would like the council to become 
agency for social change, rather than a bulkwark of 
Status quo. Like trade unions and other progressive 
Ses in society, Le conseil du patronat would not be 
sfied to leave the solution of socio-economic prob- 
is to the tender mercies of the market place or “free 
erprise,” with all the economic and social costs this 
olves. Rather, the CPQ would propose new and 
erent arrangements, untried solutions—in short, it 
iid widen the scope of alternatives. 
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Public intervention would thus be based on a healthier 
constellation of interests, for the compromise would take 
place between two flexible bargaining positions, rather 
than two inflexible extremes of the “industry-should- 
be-nationalized” and “industry-should-not-be-touched” 
schools of thought. In this way, employers would no 
longer have to engage always in rear guard action; and 
a more enlightened management would undoubtedly fos- 
ter the reconversion of declining industries, the establi- 
Sshment of a selective policy of industrial development, 
and similar government intervention. 


But, to achieve these goals, the CPQ would have to 
acquire an existence separate from that of its component 
associations. The council might find it relatively easy 
to arrive at an agreement on a series of statements 
of principles; but obtaining a mandate to negotiate 
from a conglomeration of Quebec employers, with the 
freedom of action this would require, could prove much 
more difficult. If the council was compelled always to 
negotiate on the basis of positions unanimously sup- 
ported by employers, if it could not compromise on its 
own initiative, then, despite the efforts of its executive, 
the Council would forever be damping down efforts at 
progressive reform, and forever keeping alive a reac- 
tionary image of employers. 
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The Council’s existence at present is based solely on 
the good will of member associations; it has no function 
other than that of reflecting a consensus among employ- 
ers. What will happen when the majority is in doubt? 
When the consensus is out of reach? It is difficult to 
see what pressures the executive could exert, what pen- 
alties it could brandish so that a rebellious association 
would fall back into line. 


With the passage of time, the council will naturally 
strive to become increasingly useful and even indispens- 
able to its members. Not content to remain merely a 
spokesman, it will want to render various technical 
services, and it may also get some mileage out of meting 
out support to member associations—on the basis of the 
postures they adopt within the movement. 


The prestige the CPQ could eventually acquire with 
government, pressure groups and public opinion might 
become a precious asset for its executive. The same 
applies to the intermediary functions between business 
and government economic services that the Government 
may entrust it with. But it is through participation in 
a province-wide collective bargaining process that the 
council could most easily acquire a certain autonomy, 
an existence independent of that of its member associa- 
tions. Unfortunately, there is no such machinery in 
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Quebec. The CPQ obviously cannot set up one witt} 
the agreement of its members; and because of the) 
cio-economic environment, it is not certain that s| 
machinery would be useful in the province. 


It will be agreed, however, that Quebec’s extrem] 
decentralized collective bargaining system, like thai 
Canada as a whole, has not yielded results that ens 
its immutability. We can therefore hope that the est 
lishment of Le conseil du patronat du Québec—« 
the rise of similar employers’ organizations elsewh: 
in Canada—will eventually enable labour and mana| 
ment to develop a more coherent and comprehens 


system of industrial relations than exists at present. | 


The second part of this article, an interview with | 
Council’s President and Manager, Charles Perrault, \ 
appear in the April issue of The Labour Gazette. : 
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Vhat 


solutions 
san we offer? 


he labour movement in Quebec has been by-passed 
events and outdistanced both on the left and on the 
ht by new ways of thinking and acting. It has been 
‘alyzed by internal differences and neutralized by con- 
dictory external pressures. What action can we pro- 
se as an alternative to that of the new prophets of 
ial animation, to the ever-ready challengers within 
education system, to certain adventurers within the 
de union movement? What solutions can we offer 
the problems of poverty, unemployment, inflation, 
fionalism, and language. We must come up with our 
n answers if we are not to fall behind.” 


ese opening remarks of Quebec Federation of Labour 
ssident Louis Laberge reflect the concern with which 
ne 700 delegates approached the issues facing them 
the 11th annual convention of the QFL, held in 
ebec City from November 19 to 23, 1969. 


e of the major issues dealt with by the delegates was 
language question. The convention was held during 
last days of a period of great turmoil, when the 
tional Assembly was debating Bill 63 on language 
hts. After heated debates, and despite a warning from 
sident Laberge that the Federation could not take 
tand on issues not directly related to workers’ interests 
ithout betraying our true vocation,” the delegates 
ssed a resolution advocating French as the working 
guage in the province. The final resolution reflected, 
h only one change, the original draft submitted to 
egates. The amendment states that immigrants to 
ebec should be required to send their children to 
nch-language schools, but it deletes that part of the 
tial draft which reads: “.. . until their parents or those 
ing in their places have acquired Canadian citizen- 


ss 


p. 
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The resolution castigated the Quebec Government for 
submitting the Bill without prior consultation. The draft 
resolution was based “on the principle that French must 
become the normal and general language of work at 
all levels of economic activity in Quebec,” and it asked, 
among other things, that the Quebec Labour Code be 
amended “to give certified unions the choice of the 
language for bargaining, drafting, or policing the collec- 
tive agreement.” The resolution asked also that French 
public schools teach English as a second language, and 
that English public schools continue in operation. but 
that they be asked to teach French in a way that would 
enable students to become fluent in the language. 
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Another contentious problem facing the delegates, 
the application for reinstatement by the Internat; 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, which has 10,000 membe 
Quebec. The Teamsters were excluded from the C 
dian Labour Congress and the QFL in 1958. The 4 
reason for the application was that Bill 290, passe) 
the National Assembly, requires that unions repres 
ing workers in the construction industry be affilij 
with either the QFL or the CNTU. The resolutior 
lowing re-admittance was first defeated and later pai 
unanimously after a discussion of the constitutig 
implications of admitting a union that has been 
pended or expelled by the CLC, and after passag 
an amendment to the QFL’s constitution that prov 


| 


for admission into the Federation of a union not 
affiliated with the CLC. | 


During the convention, the delegates were preseli 
with six working papers for discussion by each of 
convention’s committees. The papers included: an a 
ysis of the Quebec Pension Plan and Suppleme 
Pension Plans Act; a study of labour councils and t| 
objectives; a study of the guaranteed minimum inco| 
a study of housing; an analysis of the position of tr 


unionism; and a study of economic planning. 


The convention called on three other major provin 
labour groups and a financial co-operative to cons’ 
the possibility of a merger with the QFL. The Fed« 
tion’s executive issued the invitation to the CNTU, | 
Quebec Teachers’ Corporation, the Catholic Farm 
Union, and the Mouvement Co-operatif Desjardins. | 
resolution asked that the other groups hold members, 
votes on the proposal. The potential membership of s 
an amalgamation is more than 600,000. | 


After elections held at the end of the convention, | 
1970-71 QFL executive was announced: Louis Laber 
President; Fernand Daoust, Secretary-General; Jc 
Gérin-Lajoie, René Rondou, Marcel Raymond, S 
Linds, Jacques Brile, Jean-Francois Laroche and Rot 
Dean, Vice-Presidents. | 


Among other resolutions passed by the convention w 
the following: 
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, 
‘éal Mireault, René Rondou, Father Gérard Dion, Jean Gérin-Lajoie 


hat the QFL be reorganized so that the Federation can 
lay a greater role in social and political matters through 
vorkers’ councils and trade union locals; 


hat the QFL work toward ensuring minimum financial 
ecurity for all citizens, and a “consumer equality” that 
vould not necessarily be an equality of income, but 
ather a means of ensuring a livelihood for those who 
ose their jobs; 


hat the Quebec Government abolish wage differentials 
yased on age, and amend the Employment Discrimin- 
ition Act to protect older workers; 


hat municipal by-laws be amended to allow all citizens 
I8 years of age and older to vote and be eligible to 
10ld municipal office; 


hat any rate increased by Hydro-Québec be justified 
before the Québec Board of Transport; 
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that a provincial lottery be established to help finance 
Quebec’s social service; 


that industrial accident compensation be adjusted each 
year to allow for rises in the cost of living; 


that piecework be abolished for forest workers; and 


that the QFL take the initiative in urging the formation 
of an inter-union common front on economic planning 
that would exert pressure for the establishment of a 
Québec planning and development board. 
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“No Eskimo group has had so much attention and 
money lavished on them as have the Whooping Cranes,” 
says Jim Lotz, Research Professor, Community Devel- 
opment, and Associate Director of the Canadian Re- 
search Centre for Anthropology at Saint Paul Universi- 
ty. Ottawa. The following has been extracted from a 
paper presented by Prof. Lotz at a conference on Pro- 
ductivity and Conservation in Northern Circumpolar 
Lands, held at Edmonton from October 15 to Li 


So much nonsense has been written about the Canadian 
Eskimo that it takes a great deal of temerity or ignorance 
to launch yet another idea aimed at aiding these tradi- 
tional peoples of the tundra regions. In the past 15 years 
of accelerated cultural contact, the Eskimo has been 
romanticized, patronized, commercialized and—f- 
nally—bureaucratized. In Alaska, Eskimos are alleged 
to ask: “Who is your anthropologist?” It always comes 
as a shock to non-Canadians to learn that Canada’s 
Eskimos number only about 15,000, 


The Eskimo in Canada has given rise to a veritable 
research industry. Their language has been dissected, 
their graveyards excavated, their kinship systems unra- 
velled, their adaptability studied, their problems probed. 
But the field seems to have been almost worked out 
now for a number of reasons. With a small population, 
only a certain number of studies can be made. The 
simple, descriptive studies have been done; skilled spe- 
cialists are now needed for an understanding of complex 
problems. Research cannot continue indefinitely. 
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The other reason for the exhaustion of research possib) 
ities among Canadian Eskimos is that there has be 
little pay-off for the people on whom the research hi 
been done. Anthropologists and others have done 
great deal to alert government officials to the real 
mensions of the “Eskimo problem.” Those social Scie) 
tists who have been accepted by the Eskimos hay 
assisted these people to understand the limits of tl 
possible. The work done by the Northern Science Ri 
search Group of the Department of Indian Affairs ay 
Northern Development in their Mackenzie Delta Ri 
search Project has been quite outstanding. But too mud 
Eskimo research has resulted in an accumulation ( 
research reports, theses, and papers. 


Canada’s northern development policy to date has bee 
equated with the exploitation of mineral resource: 
These are located in very specific areas. Any minin 
or oil development in the Arctic will involve a tota 
approach to resource development. It will not be enougl 
to open a mine, rip out the minerals and then leavi 
the land and the people wounded. But for every north 
ern “developer” of the exploitive type, there seems t@ 
be, in Canada, a northern “conserver,” If the eyes 0. 
the developer see numerous mines springing up in th 
tundra and oil pouring forth at the tap of a rock, the 


conservationists worry about the birds and the ae 
tion. | 
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ed for a long time. They also seem oblivious to the 
+ that both mineral exploitation and conservation can 
‘parts of the same holistic approach to development, 
d that these aspects can be complementary and not 
mpetitive. 


seems obvious that the Canadian Mining Industry 
as distinct from fly-by-night operators—is showing 
meern for the ecology of its mining areas. And the 
ternational Nickel Company actively promotes refor- 
ation. It is less the large mining companies that we 
ould worry about than the small operators who try 
clean up and clear out. 


ne North provides instant feedback, and the warning 
ms are now flashing vividly. It seems obvious that 
e Canadian North is not the American West; it cannot 
and an incessant assault upon its ecology. But it is 
y intention to comment on the human damage being 
me, and to suggest possible ways of resolving some 
‘the problems of the land and the people. 


Vl 
Y 


| 


A linear, reductionist approach has been suggested for 
solving the Eskimo problem. The general logic seems 
to go this way. The Canadian North is a mineral-rich 
area. There is very little else on which to build an eco- 
nomic base for development. Therefore the Government 
must aid those who wish to mine the North. The mines 
will need labour. The Eskimos live in the North. They 
will provide a source of labour for the mines. They must 
be educated and trained to work in northern mines. 
This will be done by southern Canadians who do not 
speak Eskimo and whose education seldom includes any 
grounding in anthropology. 


While not denying that mining offers possible options 
for Eskimo employment, it does seem as if the Govern- 
ment, in pushing for jobs for Eskimos, has run into a 
blind alley. In 1968-69, the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development stated that its policy for 
northern employment was to ensure that, by 1978, 75 
per cent of all government jobs in the North would be 
held by northerners. But even a brief glance at the 
qualifications needed for positions in the rapidly ex- 


panding Northwest Territories Government will raise 
doubts about the validity of the Department’s sugges- 
tions. All seem to require university graduation, special- 
ized skills and wide experience—qualifications that few 
northerners, and no northern native peoples possess. 


It is to be hoped that, in their search for possibilities 
for Eskimo employment, the Department does not ne- 
glect the idea of creating careers in occupations that 
are healing and integrative, and not merely exploitive 
or of a service nature. Instead of painting the Eskimos 
into an industrial corner, the Government can outline 
areas where careers could be developed that are mean- 
ingful to young Eskimos. It is among the young Eskimos 
that the need is most acute for meaningful employment. 


Any employment in the future must have a number 
of characteristics. It must carry status. It must be 
science-based, and open-ended in the sense that it must 
involve the learning process as an integral part of daily 
operations. It must be restorative and recreative in the 
sense of determining new ways of developing and ex- 
panding a person’s potential. The opportunities should 
be integrative and self-actualizing, helping the person 
to understand the complex realities of his own being 
and of the external environment. 


If there is a need to heal and care for the tundra, there 
is also a need to heal and care for the tundra people—not 
in a veterinary-hygienic way, but in a genuinely scientific 
and humanistic manner. Any conservation efforts could 
and should involve Eskimos—young people working 
with the conservationists, learning with them through 
doing those monotonous jobs that are part of the process 
of scientific training. Older Eskimos could provide logis- 
tical support, and the old people, now sitting on the 
sidelines of life, could be involved by telling what the 
land was like. In this way, old and young could contrib- 
ute to the healing process, one providing the muscle, 
and the other the mind. 


If funds are to be invested in northern development in 
the future, they can best be spent, not on roads or on 
dubious economic ventures rationalized as attempts to 
“develop” the country that result in benefits to a favoured 
few, but on training young Eskimos in the skills of con- 
servation. Each year, the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development faithfully budgets 
$10,000,000 for roads in the Territories. A small part 
of one year’s road budget spent on training young peo- 
ple in the techniques of conservation would have a 
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James Lotz 


higher pay-off in every way. The land would suffer le: 
and young Eskimos would have access to a wider ran; 
of opportunities and possibilities than in the minip 
industry and the government. Their knowledge and the 
skills would be welcome anywhere in the world, for th 
North is not the only place suffering from ecologic 
damage under the impact of exploitive development. 


| 


Careers in conservation would make Eskimos mobile— 
they wished to stay in the North, they could do so. 
they wished to travel, and to live “outside,” they coul 
do this too. Their skills and their knowledge would b 
portable, just as they were in the old days, when a ma 
could carry little on his back in the tundra, but muc 
in his mind. 


In conservation and like pursuits, working with scier 
tists, young and old Eskimos could come together wit 
other Canadians in the relationship of equals tha 
science involves. All would learn from each other an 
enrich each other’s understanding of the limits of th 
possible in that strange land at the world’s end—th 
Canadian Arctic. 
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awed but flourishing 


jiralling inflation and industrial strife emerge as the 
ncipal flaws marring the Canadian economic picture 
r 1969, according to the yearend review by the Minis- 
of Industry, Trade and Commerce Jean-Luc Pepin. 
_an otherwise optimistic overview of Canadian eco- 
mic activity in 1969, and an even healthier prognosis 
r the seventies, Mr. Pepin drew special attention to 
e restraints placed on our economic growth and pro- 
ctivity by rising prices and industrial work stoppages. 
nadian business activity, for example, advanced at 
moderated pace in the latter part of 1969 compared 
th its previous surge. The slowdown was partly caused 

work stoppages. Growth in manufacturing produc- 
n was hampered also by strikes in the primary metal 
dustries. The price picture reflects an even graver 
oblem. According to Mr. Pepin, price increases gen- 
ated within our domestic economy constituted serious 
stacles to Canadian trade and industrial growth, as 
ell as to our general economic performance. 


1 aspite of these mitigating forces, however, 1969 emerges 
a year of significant economic achievement for Can- 
: Our Gross National Product rose 9 per cent from 
68 to 1969, with at least half of this increase repre- 
nting real output growth. New export gains and ren- 
: growth in business investment contributed greatly 
) the further expansion of production and employment. 
‘otal employment itself rose by 3 per cent in 1969, and 
nemployment was running at a little more than 5 per 


=nt of the labour force in the concluding months of 


969. Per capita disposable income, in real terms, in- 
reased only moderately, Mr. Pepin said. 


he export-import picture also indicated a stride for- 
ard. Canada’s merchandise exports increased by nearly 
0 per cent in 1969, about in line with the growth in 
orld production and trade. The annual value of Cana- 
ian exports is now almost $15.000,000,000, having more 
nan doubled in the past six years. 


egionally, the outstanding feature of Canadian trade 
1 1969 has been the continuing strong growth in sales 
) the United States. Exports to this market were up 
6 per cent in 1969 from 1968. Commonwealth countries 
ave about maintained their last year’s level of pur- 
hases, while exports to Japan and the European Eco- 
omic Community did increase somewhat in 1969. 
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Canadian imports grew sharply in the past year, even 
more than exports, with the merchandise trade surplus 
declining by about $500,000,000 from the record 
$1,200, 000, 000 achieved in 1968. This narrowing in the 
merchandise trade surplus, compounded by a higher 
deficit in the service sector, resulted in a Canadian deficit 
on all current transactions that was well above 1968. 
But it compares favourably with our performance over 
the last decade. 


What is there in store for Canada’s economy in the 
seventies? According to Mr. Pepin’s prognostications, 
the Canadian economy is proceeding with considerable 
forward momentum. The underlying expansive thrust in 
the economy is reflected in the renewed growth of busi- 
ness capital spending in 1969, following two years of 
approximately level outlays. A recent survey of capital 
spending intentions indicated that large companies plan 
to spend 14 per cent more on new capital facilities in 
1970 than in the preceding year. The evidence at hand 
suggests that total capital outlay in 1970, both public 
and private, is likely to provide significant forward im- 
petus to the economy, without placing excessive demand 
pressures on capital goods-producing industries and 
other investment resources. Meanwhile, indications of 
a continued upward trend of personal incomes will 
provide the basis for continued growth in consumer 
spending. Although our export strength is bolstered by 
some important elements, the 1969 gain of 
$1,250,000,000 in total exports will be difficult to match 
in the face of easier demand conditions in the U.S. and 
slower growth in the world at large, Mr. Pepin noted. 


In these circumstances of intensified world competition, 
contends Mr. Pepin, it becomes increasingly important 
to halt the erosion of Canada’s competitiveness resulting 
from the continuing upward movement in costs and 
prices. Between 1968 and 1969, industry selling prices 
in Canada rose 3.4 per cent while consumer prices and 
the price component of the Gross National Product each 
rose by about 4.5 per cent. Although industrial produc- 
tivity in Canada continued to improve in 1969, most 
income rate increases exceeded the improvement in 
national productivity by a considerable margin, the 
inevitable consequence being upward cost pressures and 
escalating prices. Mr. Pepin, said in his review that the 
Government is trying in every way to contain the rise. 


Canada’s potential for growth in the decade ahead is 
vast and dynamic, if we can come to grips with such 
problems as urban growth, pollution, and the need to 
achieve for poor people, weak industries, and lagging 
regions, a fuller participation in the mainstream of Cana- 
dian development, Mr. Pepin said. Success in these en- 
deavours depends, of course, on the sustained and ba- 
lanced growth of the economy as a whole. 
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Labour legislation 


Labour Relations Legislation in Canada, by Eileen 
Sufrin; Canada Department of Labour; Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa; 180 pages; $3.50. 


A basic principle of the Canadian system of labour 
relations is that a trade union may represent the em- 
ployees in a unit as their bargaining agent in relations 
with their employer if, in the unit appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining, a majority of the employees are 
members of the trade union. This right is secured by 
the system of certification of bargaining agents. 


The legislative requirements of this and other provisions 
of labour relations legislation in Canada are described 
in this study, compiled for the Legislation Branch of 
the Department. The book contains the first three parts 
of a projected series on the topic, and describes: the 
certification of bargaining agents; rights of association, 
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unfair practices, union security, and redress of uni 
practices; and the settlement of industrial disputes. 
draws upon references to decisions of labour relati¢, 
boards and reasons for judgment in court cases to ill 
trate the effect of the legislation in application to part 
ular situations. To examine the extent and nature | 
government intervention in labour disputes, Mrs. Sufr: 
of the Economics and Research Branch of the Depa 
ment, draws upon the reports of administrative autho 


ties and the data collected in the Department on sett. 


ments reached in the years 1960 to 1964 by the larg 
negotiating units. 


A fourth part of the study deals with judicial revie 
of the decisions of labour relations boards, which hi 
already been published as a separate booklet (L. 
Aug. 1969, p. 446). Written by Jan K. Wanczycki, — 
that time of the Legislation Branch, it describes th 
nature and characteristics of the boards, their jurisdi 
tion, their powers to make decisions and to issue order 
and the grounds on which such decisions and orde 
may be challenged in court. 


A fifth part, yet to be published, will deal with categoric 
of employees who have been singled out by legislato: 
for special treatment, either under separate legislatio 
or by provisions of the labour relations Act applicabl 
only to that category. It will compare the legislativ 
provisions that have been adopted for these specié 
groups with the system in effect for other employees 
and will also describe measures to deal with emergence 
disputes and disputes in essential services. 


Certification procedures were introduced in postwar la 
bour legislation in Canada to minimize disputes ove 
union recognition, and to stabilize representation rights 
during the initial period of the union’s existence as bar. 
gaining agent. The legislation links, to the bargaining 
rights and obligations that flow from certification, the 
binding effect of collective agreements to which the 
certified unions are parties. In some jurisdictions, 
certification is a prerequisite to legal strike action. 


Another major objective of certification requirements 
is to ensure the representative nature of the union as 
far as the employees are concerned. To achieve 
certification, not only must the trade union initially 
acquire the support of a majority of the employees, but 
it must also maintain their support thereafter, or face 


the possibility of decertification and the consequent loss 
of bargaining rights. | 
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e Canada Labour Relations Board is responsible for 
certification of bargaining agents with respect to 
its of employees governed by the Industrial Relations 
id Disputes Investigation Act. In each province, a 
hour relations board carries out a similar function. 
fe administration of this function forms a major part 
‘the work of the boards and their staffs. 


he boards have exclusive powers to determine matters 
ich as: Who is an employer or employee for purposes 
‘the acts? Is an organization a trade union and, if 
), who is a member in good standing? What constitutes 
it of employees appropriate for collective bargaining? 
ee the bargaining requirements of the statutes been 
et? Is a collective agreement in effect? 
| 


fter World War II, a positive emphasis was placed 
1 the role of trade unions in society by the enactment 
’ provisions for rights of association, together with 
‘ocedures for the certification of unions and rights for 
lective bargaining. Such provisions had been among 
¢ measures adopted under emergency powers during 
e war to govern labour relations. 

) 

/ith the rapid growth of unions in Canada during the 
ar years, the need for legislation to protect employees 
ideavouring to organize became apparent. Most Cana- 
ian labour relations statutes now contain a general 
eclaration of the rights of both employees and employ- 
rs to form associations to advance their respective 
bjectives; all acts set forth limitations on employers, 
nd on employees or their unions, about interference 
ith each other’s rights. Violations of the prohibitions 
re termed “unfair labour practices” or simply “unfair 
ractices.” 


he report makes a comparison of the rights of associa- 
on, unfair practices and union security provisions in 
1 statutes. Certain basic concepts of unfair practices 
lat involve discrimination in employment or intimida- 
on are common to all statutes. 


1 some jurisdictions, however, there are concepts co- 
ering a miscellany of other unfair practices. Because 
rocedures for redress in cases of unfair practice differ 
1 the statutes, it becomes significant whether or not 
ertain actions themselves are classed as “unfair prac- 
ces” or as a general violation of the Act concerned, 
articularly where the initial enforcement procedures 
Wolve filing a complaint with the labour relations 
oard. It is in the initial stages of union organization, 
efore the achievement of compulsory recognition and 
argaining rights (derived from certification), that em- 
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ployees frequently need the protection given by the 
unfair practice prohibitions. 


Although the basic principles that the Wagner Act enact- 
ed in 1935 in the United States are found in Canadian 
provisions governing rights of association, the contro- 
versy over union security in Canada has been largely 
confined to the bargaining table; it has not resulted in 
legislative restrictions such as those of the Taft-Hartley 
Act in the United States. 


Although collective bargaining relationships are now well 
established in most major industries in Canada, in 1964 
there were only about 1,493,000 trade union members— 
about 29.4 per cent of non-agricultural paid workers. 
Large numbers of white-collar employees in offices and 
most retail and financial establishments, as well as most 
employees in small firms across the country, still remain 
unorganized. 


No extensive work drawing together the experience with 
unfair practices in the various jurisdictions seems to have 
been published in Canada. The statistical references and 
illustrative cases used here have been selected from 
sources such as annual reports of labour departments 
or bulletins issued by labour relations boards. It is 
apparent from the incidence of complaints, particularly 
in the more industrialized provinces, that a need contin- 
ues for the legislative safeguards to freedom of associa- 
tion—especially for the individual employee. 


The report goes on to compare the statutory provisions 
for settlement of industrial disputes that arise either 
during the process of negotiations for a collective agree- 
ment or during the term of the agreement. Some Acts 
contain special provisions for dealing with disputes that 
involve employees of the public utilities, hospitals and 
school boards, the municipal police and firemen, and 
like categories; in other jurisdictions, such disputes 
would be regulated by separately enacted legislation. 
No evaluation of the success of the statutes in achieving 
their objectives is intended, although reference has been 
made to some studies in which conclusions on the effec- 
tiveness of various forms of dispute settlement legisla- 
tion have been formulated by the authors. Where in- 
cluded here, the statistical information is given to indi- 
cate the scope of government intervention. 


The original concept of labour legislation as enacted 
in Canada at the turn of this century still predominates 
in general. At that time, the objective was to reduce 
to a minimum the number of work stoppages by com- 
pulsory conciliation of industrial disputes, and this re- 
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mains in the provisions of most acts. There have been 
a number of significant changes, however, in the ap- 
proach to compulsory conciliation in some provinces. 
Since World War II, the area of industrial disputes has 
been substantially reduced by enactment of legislation 
concerning compulsory recognition of trade unions by 
certification procedures, rights of association and unfair 
practices, as well as by wide enforcement powers vested 
in the labour relations boards. 


It would require a historical study of each labour rela- 
tions statute to trace the changes since the war, as there 
have been many amendments introduced, and in Que- 
bec in 1964, a number of statutes replaced by an entirely 
new code. Some provinces have increased government 
regulation of labour affairs, while others have moved 
toward less intervention. Within a rapidly changing 
economic environment, and in an area as fluctuating 
as industrial relations, it can be expected that experi- 
mentation with new approaches to dispute settlement 
will continue. 


Considering the complexity of modern labour-manage- 
ment relationships, it is obvious that any definition of 
an industrial dispute has to be in very broad terms, 
for hundreds of situations can give rise to a dispute. 
In determining wages and working conditions through 
collective bargaining, an area that occupies the centre 
of the stage and is still likely to do so in the foreseeable 
future, no acceptable criteria have been found for recon- 
ciling the conflict of interest between labour and man- 
agement. Each such dispute has to be resolved by com- 
promise either before or after work stoppages. 


In considering the settlement of industrial disputes, the 
book deals with the types of disputes that develop during 
the process of collective bargaining (interest disputes), 
as well as during the term of a collective agreement 
(rights disputes), from the viewpoint of legislation deal- 
ing with them. Thus, it is well at the outset to see how 
the various statutes define an industrial dispute. 


In the federal Act, a dispute is defined as: “any dispute 
or difference or apprehended dispute or difference be- 
tween an employer and one or more of his employees, 
or a bargaining agent acting on behalf of his employees, 
as to matters or things affecting or relating to terms 
or conditions of employment or work done or to be 
done by him or by the employee or employees or as 
to privileges, rights and duties of the employer or the 
employee or employees.” Identical or similar terms are 


also used to define an industrial dispute in the six pro- 
vincial acts. 


Bets: 


The Saskatchewan definition refers to “trade unio 
rather than to “bargaining agent’; also, the union| 
placed on the same footing as employees with resp¢ 
to disputes over work to be performed, privileges, righ! 
and duties, or conditions of employment. , 


In Alberta, the general definition of a dispute pertai; 
to the same matters as that of the federal act, but | 
also states that a dispute is one between an employ’ 
and “a majority of employees or a majority of a ur 
or classification of employees” in contrast to “one | 
more of his employees.” (Complaints under unfair pra 
tices, Sec. 76-81, however, may involve a single emplo 
ce.) The general definition is followed by a list of parti’ 
ular employment relationships or situations that me 
be the subject of disputes. The list includes any fori 
of remuneration paid for work performed; the sex, ag 
qualifications or status of employees; the mode, term) 
hours and conditions of employment; the employmer 
of children or a person or class of persons; the dismiss< 
of or refusal to employ a person or class of persons 
any claims of whether preference of employment shoul’ 
or should not be given to persons “being or not bein’ 
members of labour or other organizations, British sub 
jects or aliens”; any bad workmanship or damage don 
to work; and “any established custom or usage, eithe 
general or in the particular district affected.” 


The Quebec definition distinguishes between “interest 
disputes” and “rights disputes” as follows: “A disagree: 
ment respecting the negotiation or renewal of a collec. 
tive agreement or its revision by the parties under ¢ 


_ Clause expressly permitting the same” is termed a “dis- 


pute”; “any disagreement respecting the interpretation 
or application of a collective agreement” is termed a 
“grievance.” 


In the Ontario Act, an industrial dispute is not defined, 
but it is clear from the dispute settlement provisions 


that the same types of disputes are referred to as in 
the other Acts. 


From these broad definitions of a dispute, and the scope 
of application of the labour relations statutes in Canada, 
the study notes, it can be seen that the legislation affects 
a very wide segment of employers and employees, both 
public and private, without distinction as to the size 0 

the enterprise or consideration of the possible impac 

of industrial disputes on the economy in general, and 
involves in its implementation labour departments, labour 
relations boards, and public and private conciliators. 
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ntrast in wages 


ages in Canada and the United States, An Analytical 
omparison, by Allan Porter and others, Canada De- 
artment of Labour, Queen’s Printer, 153 pages. 


Jow does the average Canadian fare in terms of wage 
come relative to his American counterpart? Has the 
istorical hiatus in national income levels between the 
0 countries been spanned? 
y 
‘hese viable concerns are only some of those brought 
ut by Allan Porter and others in their analysis of Wages 
Canada and the United States. The intent of the study, 
ponsored by the Economics and Research Branch of 
jhe Canada Department of Labour, is to depict wages 
Canada and the U.S. from both a descriptive and 
imalytic standpoint, as well as to compare wage trends 
n the two. Although the authors do not venture to 
xplain wage differentials, they have approached the 
ask of accruing, assimilating, and analysing income data 
na comprehensive way, thus paving the route to better 
xplanation and prediction. 


[he greater part of this study is devoted to an analysis 
f labour income in the form of wages and salaries. 
7rom this limited base, however, the study broadens 
nto a review of labour income as a whole, as well as 
ational income, and its apportionment to labour, in- 
yestors, and owners of small businesses. 


f you are baffled by the wage picture in Canada, or 
roubled by the thorny issue of U.S.-Canadian wage 
arity, then the findings underlined by this study should 
rove highly illuminating. If we move from the general 
0 the particular, we discover, first of all, that aggregate 
ross national product in real terms increased more 
apidly in Canada than in the United States between 
1947 and 1967. If we next consider national income, 
we find that in current dollars, the Canadian rate of 
increase exceeded the American rate between 1949 and 
1967. Per capita national income, however, was 43 per 
cent greater in the U.S. than in Canada in 1967, although 
it had been two thirds greater in 1947. A similar trend 
was noted for national income per worker. 


Perhaps the major highlight of the study is the light 
it sheds on the traditional gap between American and 
Canadian annual labour income—i.e., average wages and 
salaries combined. The evidence suggests that this gap 
as yet remains unbridged. The study says that average 
labour income in the United States exceeded that in 
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Canada by 27 per cent in 1949, falling to only 26 per 
cent in 1967—thus signalling virtually no change over 
an eighteen year period. The differential, however, has 
narrowed somewhat in manufacturing. 


Comparison of the behaviour of Canadian and Ameri- 
can hourly wages in manufacturing industries is particu- 
larly noteworthy. One feature underscored by the data 
is that in no instance between 1949 and 1965 was there 
an increase in the U.S. margin over the comparable 
Canadian wage. Another is the extensive variation in 
wage behaviour across industries. 


Perhaps your preoccupation is with the degree of resem- 
blance of the wage structures of manufacturing indus- 
tries in the two countries? If so, then you should be 
interested in learning that the wages paid in a particular 
industry are similar, by and large, relative to wages paid 
in other industries in both countries. Moreover, between 
1949 and 1965 the range of Canadian wages increased 
substantially, while that of the United States remained 
virtually stagnant. During that period, however, there 
was a definite, though not large shift of Canadian em- 
ployment toward the lower wage industries and of U.S. 
employment toward the higher wage industries. 


To conclude, let us look at their findings on regional 
and urban variations in wage behaviour. One implica- 
tion suggested by the data is that if you are employed 
in manufacturing on the west coast in Canada, your 
wages are more in line with those of your American 
confrére in adjacent regions than if you are employed 
on the east coast. The hourly wage differential in manu- 
facturing proved to be highest, in fact, in the Atlantic 
region of Canada compared with the New England states, 
at $1.85 per hour and $2.56 per hour, respectively. In 
British Columbia, on the other hand, the hourly wage 
averaged at $2.79 for all manufacturing industries, com- 
pared with $2.87 in the Rocky Mountain area of the 
U.S. and $3.16 in the Far West. 


One further implication shown by the study, finally, 1s 
that large cities favour large incomes and small cities 
favour small ones. In Montreal, for example, wage 
earners in the manufacturing industries can expect to 
attain an hourly average of $2.05, while in St. Hyacinthe, 
Que., the average hovers around $1.59. Comparative 
figures were noted for the U.S. For example, in Buffalo, 
N.Y., a worker’s-average hourly wage was discovered 
to fluctuate around $3.21, whereas in Utica, N.Y. it falls 
to $2.62. The greater preponderance of large cities in 
the U.S. than in Canada is proffered as one explanation 
for wage incomes being higher in that country. 
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The proposition that the entire community benefits when 
a disabled person is retrained and reinstated in the work 
force is examined in the accompanying article. It was 
extracted from an address delivered on the occasion of 
the 50th Anniversary of the International Labour Organi- 
zation by Norman E. Cooper, ILO Vocational Rehabilj- 
tation Officer. 


The average cost of adapting a job for a disabled person 
is less than the average cost of recruiting a new worker 
and providing him with the barest initial training, says 
Norman Cooper, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer with 
the International Labour Organization. The following 
was taken from an address by Mr. Cooper on the occa- 
sion of the ILO’s 50th anniversary. 


During the early years of its existence, the ILO’s main 
efforts in the field of vocational rehabilitation took the 
form of international standard setting. The first step 
immediately after World War I was the high-lighting 
of the vocational needs of disabled ex-servicemen, Sub- 
sequently, international standards covering vocational 
training, vocational guidance and employment were 
established for disabled workmen and disabled civilians. 
In 1955, the ILO Conference for that year brought 
together under one heading all previous standards for 
the disabled, by adopting Recommendation 99 that 
had far-reaching effects, not only for the ILO’s own 
vocational rehabilitation program, but also for national 
rehabilitation programs throughout the world. Its whole 
emphasis is directed toward the integration of disabled 
persons into active economic life. 


To illustrate the overall importance of an economically 
active disabled person, let us examine what his with- 
drawal from the labour force would mean to him, his 
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family, the community and society as a whole. To the 
individual it could mean loss of earning power, loss of 
skill and experience and a position of dependency; to 
the family, there is a loss or reduction of income, in- 
creased dependency upon others, and the cost and bur- 
den of caring for a disabled family member. The com- 
munity, too, is faced with the loss of the disabled worker’s, 
former contribution in skill and earnings, and may have: 
to assume financial and other responsibilities for him 
and his family. For society as a whole, there is the loss | 
of a manpower unit and a taxpayer; there are also extra: 


such persons may well cause funds to be directed awa 
from development programs. 


injured workers—from 203 days to 36.85 days over a 
three-year period. Over the same period, the number 
of injured workers restored to full working capacity, 
without the award of cash benefits, rose from 43 per 
cent to 72 per cent. 


The United States Department of Labor has estimated 
that for every dollar spent to rehabilitate a disabled 
person, his lifetime earnings are increased by $35, part. 
of which is paid back in federal and State taxes. As a 
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her striking example of the productive capacity of 
e disabled in the U:S., it is estimated that the employ- 
ent of 100,000 disabled persons adds at least 
00,000,000 a year to the gross national product. 


Sweden, a group of 125 severely disabled persons 
ho had completed treatment at the Swedish National 
ehabilitation Clinic were surveyed over a period of 
ur years. Many of them were former industrial workers 
ith a long history of unemployment, and complex and 
ronic physical, mental, social and vocational prob- 
ms. The follow-up revealed that 59 per cent were 
roductively employed and about I5 per cent were 
orking in sheltered workshops. 


An excellent example of the economies of rehabilitating 
in individual was provided recently by John McKenzie 
of the Office of Health Economics, London, in the pub- 
ication Rehabilitation—October/December 1968. It is 
he case of “an unmarried man, aged 44, who has one 
eg amputated at the hip. We will assume that he 1s 
ndustrially insured and that the amputation results 
tom an accident taking place at his work. The result 
n medical costs amounted to £320 ($832) during the 
ear of his accident. Assuming his life expectation does 
1ot change, and he does not die until he is 72, further 
lirect costs of about £69 ($179.40) a year will be in- 
jolved, or £1,860 ($4,836) over the period. If he is not 


rehabilitated and is unable to work again, he will receive 
total benefits of £11.5.0d. ($30) a week, that over the 
20-year period during which he would have been work- 
ing, will cost another £11,700 ($29,420). Thus the total 
direct cost to the community over the period, of one 
individual losing his leg in an accident at work, amounts 
to some £14,000 ($36,400). However, let us assume for 
the moment that he were to be retrained at a cost of 
£260 ($676), and that as a result of this he is able to 
earn a normal average industrial wage of £1,000 
($2,600) a year. If he works to 65 he will earn £20,000 
($52,000). This will reflect not only in an improvement 
in his own standard of living, of £420 ($1,092) a year 
to say nothing of his emotional feelings of independence, 
but also in a positive saving on government expenditure 
of £580 ($1,508) a year.” 


One of the best examples of an economically sound 
vocational rehabilitation program is provided by the 
invalids’ co-operative type of organization that has been 
developed in eastern Europe. In 1965, the ILO and the 
Polish Government organized an inter-regional seminar 
in Poland for some 20 rehabilitation specialists from 
developing countries, the main purpose of which was 
to study in depth the organization, management and 
operation of co-operative workshops for the disabled 
within the Polish Union of Invalids’ Co-operatives. In- 
valids’ co-operatives in Poland date back to the period 
between the two World Wars when, on the initiative 
of war invalids, several labour co-operatives organized 
and financed their own employment schemes. Immedi- 
ately after the last war, with such large numbers of 
disabled persons to care for, the invalids’ co-operatives 
organization was rapidly expanded. By 1966 the Union 
of Invalids’ Co-operatives was responsible for 401 eco- 
nomically active invalids’ co-operatives across the 
country, employing some 120,000 invalids, including 
5,000 severely disabled persons in the co-operatives’ 
sheltered workshops, and 19,000 homeworkers. The main 
functions of the co-operatives are both social and eco- 
nomic, comprising: vocational rehabilitation and gainful 
employment of the disabled; social and medical care 
and development of cultural and educational activities 
among co-operatives members and their families; and 
economic activities. 


Economic activity of the co-operatives includes a wide 
range of production work, industrial services, retail 
commerce, and, to a lesser extent, catering. Through this 
activity, the co-operatives contribute to the national 
income and help to satisfy home and export market 
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requirements. The co-ordination of the rehabilitation 
and economic functions of the co-operatives is planned 
with the aim of providing effective rehabilitation services 
for members at minimal cost and at the same time 
ensuring that economic activities are profitable. 


Although the economic development of invalids’ co- 
operatives undoubtedly owes much to generous state 
help, it is claimed that, even without such help, they 
would still be economically sound organizations. The 
system of state aid, coupled with self-help and initiative 
on which this economically successful co-operative 
scheme for the disabled is based, could well have mean- 
ingful application to countries that are about to launch 
national programs of vocational rehabilitation. 


In the developed countries of the western world, it is 
not difficult to convince employers of the economic value 
of employing suitably trained and rehabilitated disabled 
persons. In developing countries, however, with their 
countless millions of unemployed and underemployed 
persons, public and charitable funds are very seldom 
available to meet the cost of launching a national reha- 
bilitation program. In the past, governments have often 
been sceptical about the economic value of rehabili- 
tation, and over-protective family attitudes or local tra- 
dition may result in the complete withdrawal of the 
disabled from active economic life. But independence 
for many of these countries has brought with it a new 
sense of responsibility, and a desire on the part of gov- 
ernments to improve living and working standards for 
all their people. Now, more than ever before, many of 
these governments are eager to implement work schemes 
for the disabled as well as the able-bodied, particularly 
if such schemes are self-supporting and in line with their 
overall economic development plans. The main em- 
phasis of the ILO’s vocational rehabilitation program 
in developing countries is now concentrated on intro- 
ducing such employment schemes for the disabled in 
urban and rural areas. There are many ways of ap- 
proaching the problems involved, but by far the most 
successful and economical work-making project for the 
disabled in developing countries is the sheltered work- 
Shop developed within the framework of a small-scale 
industry or entrepreneurship setting. The idea of segre- 
gating disabled persons in sheltered workshops rather 
than integrating them in a normal employment setting 
appears to cut across all accepted principles of vocation- 
al rehabilitation. Nevertheless, when open employment 
is not available even for many able-bodied persons, 
attempts must be made to create economical employ- 
ment projects for the disabled alone. 
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Such a project is to be found in Ethiopia where a sh 
tered workshop, that ILO experts helped to establis 
has been operating successfully for the past five year 
In marked contrast to many sheltered workshops in t 
western world, this particular workshop is making 
substantial profit; the wages of the 200 severely disable} 
workers—including 50 blind and 16 deaf—are not bei 
subsidized; on the contrary, the average monthly earr 
ings are almost twice the rate prevailing in the countr 
for unskilled workers. In 1960, 610,536 umbrellas wer 
produced, enough to meet the country’s entire need! 
This is a work-making project that not only contribute 
substantially to the economy of the country, but als: 
provides a good livelihood for some 200 disabled peopl 
and their families, many of whom formerly begged fo 
a living or were entirely dependent on their families 
friends, and the state for their very existence. 
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The project—known as the United Abilities Company- 
was conceived by an ILO expert who was helping thd 
Ethiopian Government establish a national program oj 
vocational rehabilitation for the disabled. He ascer/ 
tained that umbrellas, which were in demand in the 
hot, dry seasons as well as the wet, were all imported, 
and he realized that a locally assembled product would 
offer light, congenial employment for the disabled—em- 
ployment that required a minimum of training andi 
relatively inexpensive capital equipment. It was jointly 
sponsored by three voluntary organizations in Ethiopia 
that provided the inital capital that was used to purchase 
cloth, frames, and sewing machines; subsequently, they; 
provided a further loan to establish the workshop on 
a firm footing. 


To achieve the main aim of the project of making the 
disabled independent and self-sufficient, many social 
welfare problems had to be overcome, including: hous- 
ing, transportation and medical treatment. These were 
problems outside the factory, and were satisfactorily 
dealt with by the social welfare officers of the sponsoring 
organizations. To illustrate the total rehabilitation that 
occurred, four severely handicapped men left the mu- 
nicipal beggar centre and were soon living communally 
in a house of their own, being completely independent 
on the wages they earned. In the experience of the 
company, once a man or woman had sufficient money, 
75 per cent of the rehabilitation problems were solved. 
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[he success of the project was virtually assured when 
the Government agreed to raise the tax on imported 
mbrellas that could not then compete in price or quality 
vith the home-produced article. Distribution and sales 
Joints were established in markets and shops throughout 
he country, and within two years the factory was hard 
sressed to meet demands. The exact value of this enter- 
srise to the country in economic terms is difficult to 
ussess, but there was income tax revenue and savings 
yn maintenance costs that were formerly paid to the 
disabled persons and their dependants. 


The United Abilities Company is an economically sound 
enterprise run entirely by the disabled for themselves 
and their dependants. It is run on normal business lines 
just like any other factory under normal government 
regulations. Plans are being formulated to use the com- 
pany’s profits for an extension of its activities into an 
umbrella frame making unit and possibly dry-cell bat- 
tery manufacturing. 
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It is evident that much more time and effort needs to 
be devoted to research into the economics of vocational 
rehabilitation, particularly in regard to cost-benefit 
analysis. The new science of ergonomics has also an 
important bearing on the subject, and a research study 
recently completed by the ILO reveals that the average 
cost of adapting a job to a disabled person is less than 
the average cost of recruiting a new worker and provid- 
ing him with the barest initial training. In addition, the 
cost of adapting a job is further offset by the easing 
of the labour supply that frequently results, and by 
the benefits that accrue from retaining the services 
of a skilled disabled worker. 
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Consumer, December 1969 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) rose 0.4 per cent 
to 127.9 in December from 127.4 in November, and was 
4.6 per cent above the December 1968 level of 122.3. 
Most of the December increase was due to advances 
of 0.8 per cent in the food index and 0.6 per cent in 
the housing index. 


The food index advanced 0.8 per cent to 129.8 from 
128.8, and was 4.3 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Higher prices were recorded for fresh vegetables, eggs 
and poultry. Higher prices for tomatoes, carrots, cabbage 
and lettuce contributed to a 6.1 per cent increase in 
vegetable prices. Egg prices advanced 8.5 per cent and 
reached their highest level since December 1966. The 
price of chicken rose 2.2 per cent; beef and pork prices 
were unchanged. 


Among staple foods, the price of milk rose 0.3 per cent; 
bread and sugar prices were unchanged. Bakery and 
cereal products increased 0.5 per cent, and prices were 
higher for breakfast cereals, flour, cake mixes and some 
biscuits. Regular and instant coffee prices advanced, but 
sizeable decreases were noted for grapefruit, 8.8 percent, 
California oranges, 5.4 per cent, and celery, 6.8 per cent. 


The housing index increased 0.6 per cent to 127.6 from 
126.9, and was 5.5 per cent above last year’s level. 
Home-ownership costs advanced 1.9 per cent because 
of increased prices for new houses and repairs, and 
higher property taxes. Rent rose 0.3 per cent. Household 
Operation costs were also higher, mainly because of 
increased prices for furniture, household textiles, floor 
coverings and household supplies. The price of fuel oil 
increased 0.6 per cent. 
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The clothing index advanced 0.1 per cent to 126.4 from 

126.3. Increased prices for most men’s wear and clothing 
services outweighed lower prices for women’s and chil-’ 
dren’s wear, footwear and piece goods. Dry cleaning 
and shoe repair charges rose about 2 per cent. Women’s 
winter coats, wool dresses and suits were reduced from 
their November levels, and sale prices were registered | 
for some yard goods and various items of children’s. 


Wear. i 


The transportation index rose 0.2 per cent to 122.0 from) 
121.8. Prices were higher for gasoline and chassis lubri-. 
cations, and the price of motor oil registered a marginal 
decline. 


Consumer Price Index 
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he health and personal care index increased 0.3 per 
fent to 136.8 from 136.4. The price of men’s haircuts 
ose 1.0 per cent, reflecting increases in Winnipeg, Saint 
ohn and some smaller cities. 


e recreation and reading index declined 0.3 per cent 
o 128.1 from 128.5 as a result of seasonally lower 
magazine subscription rates. The tobacco and alcohol 
mdex was unchanged at 126.3. 


ity consumer, December 1969 


| 


Between November and December, consumer price in- 
dexes rose in all regional cities and city combinations, 
the increases ranging from 0.7 per cent in Vancouver 


to (0.2 per cent in three other cities and city combinations. 
| 


| 
Food indexes increased in all cities by at least 0.4 per 
vent, the largest advance being registered in Vancouver, 
where prices moved up 1.6 per cent. Housing and trans- 
portation indexes increased in all cities because of higher 
rents and increased prices for automobile operation. 
ewer magazine subscription rates were mainly respon- 
sible for a decline in recreation and reading indexes. 
Health and personal care components increased in all 
tities except those in the Prairie Provinces, where there 
was no change. Tobacco and alcohol indexes remained 
nchanged. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
ovember and December 1969 were: Vancouver +.9 
to 121.0; Winnipeg +.8 to 126.2; Halifax +.6 to 122.6; 
St. John’s +.5 to 120.5; Saint John +.5 to 122.0; 
oronto +. ; to 126.6; Ottawa +.4 to 125.8; Montreal 
4+ .3 to 123.1; Saskatoon-Regina +.3 to 121.6; Edmon- 
i csear +.3 to 123.5. 


Wholesale, November 1969 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 100) increased 
0.1 per cent in November to 283.6 from the October 
lindex of 283.3 and was 3.9 per cent higher than the 
November 1968 index of 272.9. Three of the eight major 
group indexes were higher and four declined. The re- 
maining one, textile products, was unchanged at 256.7. 
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The iron products group index rose 2.1 per cent to 294.2 
from 288.2 on higher prices for hardware, rolling mill 
products, tin plate and galvanized sheet, and wire. An 
increase of 0.4 per cent to 274.8 from 273.7 in the 
non-ferrous metals products group index reflected price 
increases for silver and tin. The vegetable products 
group index moved up 0.3 per cent to 237.8 from 237.1 
on higher prices for sugar and its products, potatoes, 
and livestock and poultry feeds. 
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The animal products group index declined 0.7 per cent 
to 322.1 from 324.4 on lower prices for livestock, and 
fresh and cured meats. A decrease of 0.6 per cent to 
382.4 from 384.8 in the wood products group index 
resulted from lower prices recorded for cedar, hemlock 
and spruce. The chemical products group index moved 
down 0.6 per cent to 222.0 from 223.3 on price decreases 
for soaps and detergents. The non-metallic minerals 
products group index declined to 210.1 from 210.2. 


Farm products prices 


The index of Canadian farm products at terminal mar- 
kets (1935-39 = 100) advanced 1.4 per cent to 269.3 from 
265.6 in the three-week period October 31—November 
21. The animal products index increased 2.0 per cent 
to 355.4 from 348.3. The field products index rose 0.2 
per cent to 183.3 from 182.9. 


U.S.consumer, November 1969 


The United States consumer price index (1957-59 = 100) 
increased 0.5 per cent to 130.5 in November and was 
5.8 per cent higher than a year ago. Higher prices for 
food, especially eggs and vegetables, were responsible 
for the overall increase across the country. 


The only major price category to show a decline nation- 
ally was transportation, which dropped 0.1 per cent. 
There were general increases in the cost of housing and 
in services. Home-ownership, including mortgage in- 
terest costs, property taxes, insurance and residential gas 
rates, increased. 


British retail, October 1969 


The British index of retail prices (January 16, 
1962 = 100) was 133.2 at October 21 compared with 132.2 
at September 16 and 126.4 at October 15, 1968. 


The index for food items whose prices show significant 
seasonal variations—home-killed lamb, fresh and 
smoked fish, eggs, fresh vegetables and fresh fruit—was 
129.2; for all other items of food it was 132.6. 
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The principal changes in the food group were an in 
crease in the price of tomatoes and a decrease in th 
prices of fresh fruits. The index for foods that shor 
significant seasonal variations was little changed a 
129.2 compared with 129.0 in September. The index fo 
the food group as a whole was 131.8 compared wit 
131.3 in September. 


There were increases in the average levels of rents 0 
unfurnished houses, of rates and water charges in Scot 
land, and of charges for repairs and maintenance. Thi 
index for the housing group as a whole advanced les) 
than 1.5 per cent to 149.5 compared with 147.6 in Sep 
tember. . 


As a result of increases, largely seasonal, in the averag) 
prices of household coal and coke, the index for the 
fuel and light group rose by less than 4.5 per cent tc 
141.3, compared with 135.4 in September. 


There were rises in the average levels of prices of mos 
items in the durable household goods group, and thi 
index rose by less than 1.5 per cent to 120.6 compare¢ 


with 119.0 in September. | 


The principal change in the services group was an in 
crease in the average level of charges for admission tc 
cinemas; the index for the services group as a whole 
rose by | per cent to 144.8 compared with 143.3 ir 
September. There was a rise of more than .5 per cen 
in the average level of prices in the group “meals bough’ 
and consumed outside the home,” and the index ros¢ 
to 138.1 compared with 137.2 in September. | 
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Jnemployment insurance 
eport for October 


laimants for unemployment insurance benefit numbered 
80,000 on October 31, 1969, an increase of 8 per cent 
wer the 260,000 recorded at the end of September. 
Compared with October 31, 1968, the current claim- 
int total increased by six per cent. The month-to-month 
merease occurred mainly among males (80 per cent), 
s0wever, the year-over-year increase was shared equally 
among males and females. Males comprised 60 per cent 
of the current claimant total, unchanged from last year. 
In September the proportion of males was 58 per cent. 


Approximately 126,000 of the 280,000 claimants came 
on claim during the month—i.e. they were in the | to 
4 weeks-on-claim category. One half of the men and 
one third of the women were in this category. 


A total of 124,000 claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit were filed during October. This was approximat- 
ely 34,000 or 37 per cent above the September total 
of 90,000, and 7,000 more than the October 1968 total 
of 117,000. 


Summary Table 


Activity 


ss re 


The average weekly estimate of beneficiaries was 
174,000 during October, 166,000 in September and 
156,000 in October 1968. Benefit payments amounted 
to $25.5 million in October versus $24.0 million in Sep- 
tember and $20.8 million in October 1968. The average 
weekly benefit payments for these three dates were 
$32.52, $32.22 and $26.82 respectively. 


All provinces with the exception of Ontario, where there 
was a slight decline, shared in the September-to-October 
increase in the claimant count. The largest percentage 
increase occurred in British Columbia (32 per cent). 
Quebec, where the claimant count was 4 per cent higher, 
was the only province to report a lower increase than 
the national rate of 8 per cent. 


Compared with one year ago the greatest variation 
was shown in Saskatchewan—an increase of over 40 
per cent (males increased by almost 60 per cent). Prince 
Edward Island (where the numbers involved were small), 
the Prairies (excluding Saskatchewan) and _ British 
Columbia, reported lower claimant totals this year. 
Elsewhere increases ranged from five to nine per cent. 


The volume of claims filed in October was higher than 
in September in all provinces. Quebec and Ontario, 
where the bulk of the claims are concentrated, had the 
lowest percentage increases—28 and 20 per cent respec- 
tively. The highest percentage increase occurred in Sas- 
katchewan (102 per cent). 


Cumulative Data 


12 

Jan. months 

to ending 

Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 


(in thousands) 


Insured population at end of Month. ..............c ees ~ 5,282 5,346 
Initial and renewal claims filed: 
BB ok ag a 2k el Sait s Vian read Neecen ners 124 90 117 1,389 1,836 
EE Sn ORR Pee mC Ren en reer ar peeerenee é 89 64 80 1,054 1,392 
ON a a Basan cue cancer Vous ahapweb pins ans 35 26 37 335 444 
Claimants currently reporting to local offices.............. 280 260 265 404* 406* 
Beneficiaries (weekly average).......... 17 166 156 330% 310* 
Weeks compensated 785 745 777 13,928 15,733 
Benefit paid 25,527 24,008 20,843 438,376 489,799 
$32.52 $32.22 $26.82 $31.47 $31.13 


Average weekly benefit.............. ieee $32.52 $32.22 


* Monthly average. 
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Part 5: 
Workmen’s compensation 


Nine of the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
were amended in 1968-69. The Alberta amendments were 
recommended by a special committee of the Legislature 
appointed in 1968 to inquire into the Act and its adminis- 
tration. The committee is appointed at four-year inter- 
vals. 


Apart from increases in benefits, one of the most 
significant developments during the year was that 
Québec became the second province, after British Co- 
lumbia, to tie compensation benefits to the cost of living. 
Beginning on January 1, 1970, death and disability 
benefits will be adjusted yearly in accordance with the 
increase in the Pension Index established under the 
Québec Pension Plan. The Pension Index is tied to the 
Consumer Price Index, and it is raised at the beginning 
of each year by the average monthly rise in the cost 
of living over a 12-month period ending June 30 of 
the previous year, subject to a maximum increase of 
2 per cent. If the increase is less than 1 per cent, the 
Pension Index is not changed. 


A further important change occurred when the Nova 
Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Board, rather than an 
employers’ accident prevention association, was made 


responsible for accident prevention activities under the 
Act. 
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Earnings ceiling 


The maximum earnings on which compensation is base 
were increased in four provinces—Alberta, Newfoundlan } 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. The ney 
ceiling is $6,600 in Alberta and $6,000 in the other thre! 
provinces—increased from $5,600 in Alberta, $5,500 ij 
New Brunswick and $5,000 in Newfoundland and Princ, 
Edward Island. The ceiling on earnings is now $6,00/ 
in five provinces, $6,600 in four, and $7,000 in one 
Ontario. | 


Waiting period — 


In Québec, the waiting period was reduced from thre 
days to one day, with the result that seven provinces 
now have a one-day waiting period. 


Minimum payment for total disability 


In Alberta and Ontario, a minimum pension of $175 
a month was established for workers who become per- 
manently and totally disabled as a result of an industrial 
accident. The new minimum payment—increased from) 
$35 a week or earnings, if less, in Alberta, and from 
$150 a month or earnings, if less, subject to a minimum. 
of $100 on earnings, in Ontario—was made applicable 
to pensions already being paid as well as to those pay- 
able in the future. | 


Workmen with permanent partial disabilities are enti- 
tled to a proportionate amount of the minimum pension. 
of $175, depending on the percentage of disability as- 
sessed. The Alberta Act stipulated that, to be classified 
as a permanent partial disability, a disability must be 


assessed at more than 15 per cent of total disability. 


By making the minimum now payable applicable to past 
accidents, the Alberta Legislature provided for the up- 
grading of permanent disability pensions for the first time 
since the Act was passed in 1918. Costs of the increased 
pensions for past accidents are to be paid from the 
general revenue fund of the Province. 
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he minimum compensation for temporary total dis- 
ility was increased to $30 a week in New Brunswick, 
$35 in Manitoba, and to $40 in Alberta and On- 
io—an increase of $5 in Alberta and New Brunswick, 
d of $10 in Manitoba and Ontario. In these provinces, 
workman must be paid his actual average earnings 
minimum compensation if they are less than the 
ted minimum payment. 


. 

| British Columbia, as a result of the rise in the Con- 
umer Price Index in 1968, the minimum weekly pay- 
aent for temporary total disability was increased begin- 
ne January 1, 1969, by 4.04 per cent to $33.78 or 


nos earnings if less. The minimum weekly payment 


| 1968 was $32.47. 


| 


fecurrence of disability 


[hree of the amending Acts dealt with the benefits 
yayable in case of a recurrence of disability from a 
ompensable accident. 


n Québec, a workman disabled as a result of an aggra- 
ation of an injury that occurred more than a year 
~arlier (previously, more than three years earlier) may 


ye paid compensation based on his current earnings, 
ather than on his earnings at the time of the accident. 


similarly, in Prince Edward Island, where a claim is 
e-opened for weekly compensation after a period of 
it least two years from the date of the accident, the 
Board may, at its discretion, pay benefits based on the 
vorkman’s current average earnings, and on the scale 
n effect at the time of the re-opening of the claim. 


n Alberta, a provision covering benefits payable in case 
of the recurrence of a permanent partial disability was 
umended to apply to the recurrence of any permanent 
lisability, whether total or partial. 


Dependants’ allowances 


In British Columbia, dependants’ allowances were in- 
creased by 4.04 per cent, effective January 1, 1969, as 
a result of the cost of living provision in the Act. In 
Québec, as previously indicated, both death benefits and 
disability benefits were tied to the cost of living begin- 
ning on January 1, 1970. The Legislatures of a number 
of other provinces increased burial allowances and the 
benefits of dependent widows and children. 
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The maximum funeral allowance in New Brunswick was 
raised from $300 to $500, and the Board was empowered 
to pay necessary expenses for transporting a workman’s 
body for burial. Formerly, such expenses were subject 
to a limit of $125. Pensions for widows were increased 
from $75 to $100 a month. © 


In Alberta, the Board may now pay burial or cremation 
expenses of up to $350, instead of $250, and burial plot 
costs of up to $100, instead of $50. A widow is to receive 
$110 a month, instead of $85, and a lump-sum payment 
of $300, instead of $200. A dependent child is entitled 
to a monthly payment of $50, instead of $45, to the 
age of 16, and to an allowance of $55 a month (to be 
paid at the Board’s discretion) if he continues to attend 
school up to the age of 21. An allowance of $55 a month 
is paid to an invalid child, regardless of age. The Board 
may make an additional payment of up to $50 a month, 
formerly $35, to an invalid child, and to any child under 
21 who is an orphan. As before, an additional sum may 
be paid, at the discretion of the Board, to a dependent 
widow or to a child because of illness, but the former 
limits—$15 and $10 a month—have been removed. The 
remarriage allowance for a widow has been raised from 
$1,020 to $1,320 (one year’s payments). 


In Manitoba, dependants’ allowances for children be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 16 are now larger than those 
for children under 10. 


The new benefits (former payments in brackets) are as 
follows: lump sum to widow, $500 ($300); widow’s 
monthly pension, $120 ($100); monthly allowance to 
child under 10, $45 ($35); allowance to child 10 to 16 
years of age, $50 ($35); allowance to orphan under 10 
years of age, $55 ($45); allowance to orphan 10 to 16 
years of age, $60 ($45); allowance to child over 16 
attending school, $60 ($50); allowance to orphan over 
16 attending school, $70 ($50); allowance to wholly 
dependent mother, $120 ($100). The education allow- 
ance is paid at the discretion of the Board until the 
child receives his first university degree or completes 
a course in technical training. In all cases, the increases 
in dependants’ allowances were made applicable to 
existing as well as future pensions. 
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The Nova Scotia Board was authorized to continue 
compensation payments to the age of 21, or to the end 
of the school year in which a child reaches the age of 
21, for a child who is continuing his education. Compen- 
sation is payable to all dependent children to the age 
of 18, whether or not they attend school. 


In Newfoundland, the maximum compensation payable 
to dependants on the death of a workman, exclusive 
of the lump-sum payment and burial expenses, was 
increased from $312.50 a month to $375, which is 75 
per cent of the annual ceiling on earnings. 


As a result of the 4.04 per cent increase that went into 
effect in British Columbia on January 1, 1969, the month- 
ly pension for a widow was increased to $129.51. The 
monthly allowances for dependent children were raised 
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to $45.05 for those under 16; $50.68 for those betwed 
16 and 18 attending school; and $56.31 for those b 
tween 18 and 21 attending school. For orphan childre 
monthly payments were increased to $50.68 for tho} 
under 16, and $61.95 for those between 16 and 7 
attending school. 


Medical aid 


Chiropractic treatment was specifically included as pal 
of the medical aid to which injured workmen are entitle 
in Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan. 


A provision inserted in the Alberta Act requires th 
Board to comply with a written request by the employe 
of a workman who claims compensation to have thi 
workman examined by a medical doctor selected an) 
paid by the employer. The Act stipulates that the medi 
cal practitioner may not be an employee of the employ 
er. The examining doctor must report to the Board “ani 
to no other person.” In addition, the Board is required 
on the written request of the employer of an injurec 
workman, to provide him with a report of the progres 
of the workman under treatment. 


| 


Under the procedure laid down in the Act for dealing 
with a contested medical decision of the Board, employ: 
ers were granted also the right to request a medica 
review of a workman’s case. The Act previously provid: 
ed for such a review only at the request of the workman 
The Board was authorized to pay an allowance for the 
replacement or repair of clothing worn or damaged by 
an artificial member. The allowance may not be more 
than $100 a year in the case of a lower limb prosthesis 
and $50 in the case of an upper limb prosthesis. 


The amount of subsistence allowance paid in Alberta 
to a workman who is undergoing medical treatment 
ordered by the Board at a place other than that at which 
he resides was fixed at $8 a day during the period of 
treatment. Previously, a per diem allowance of $8 was 
paid for the first seven days of treatment, and lesser 
amounts thereafter. 
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amendment to the Ontario Act gave statutory pro- 
tion to persons making medical reports to the Board. 
ch reports were declared to be privileged information 
t the use of the Board only, and not admissible as 
idence in any court proceeding, unless it was proved 
jat a report was made maliciously. 


‘ompulsory medical examinations 


‘rovision was made in Alberta for compulsory medical 
xaminations, including chest X rays, as a condition of 
mployment for workers in industries in which there is 
xposure to silica dust. The Board was given authority 

require an employer in any such industry to have 
is workmen examined within one month of entering 
mployment, and periodically thereafter, as directed. 
Xaminations are to be conducted by a doctor selected 
nd paid by the employer. 


| 


: 


mperade 


n New Brunswick, the coverage of the Act was extended 
© persons assisting a peace officer in making an arrest 
in preserving the peace. Such persons are to be 
leemed employees of the Crown in right of New Bruns- 
vick, and their average earnings for purposes of com- 
yensation are deemed to be the same as their average 
arnings in their regular employment. 


[he fishing industry (specifically fishermen working on 
oats of 40 feet or more in length, where there are at 
east three crew members, including the captain) was 
yrought under the New Brunswick Act beginning on 
lanuary 1, 1970. Previously, fishing operations were 
xcluded from the Act unless at least 50 workmen were 
mployed. 


n Nova Scotia, the fishing, sealing and dredging indus- 
ries will be transferred from Part III of the Act (indi- 
fidual liability and compulsory insurance) to Part I 
collective liability) beginning on January 1, 1971. The 
Jate of transfer previously provided for was January 
|, 1970. Taverns and lounges were brought under the 
Nova Scotia Act. 


nm Québec, in accordance with the plan announced in 
1967 for the inclusion of six lists of undertakings on 
Ictober | of each year from 1967-72 inclusive, a further 
troup of undertakings came under the Act, effective 
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October 1, 1969. These included: the manufacture of 
plaster articles; renting or operation of vending or auto- 
matic machines; buying or selling of animals, livery 
stables, animal farms, animal hospitals, fish hatcheries, 
chick hatcheries, and egg grading (other than farming); 
taxidermy; clothing rental and valet service; photogra- 
phy; funeral undertaking, operation of cemeteries and 
crematoria; filtration plants; broadcasting, television, 
telephone exchange agencies, and other similar enter- 
prises (not included in Schedule 2); landscaping, nur- 
series, reforestation, tree grafting (other than farming); 
spraying enterprises; renting, maintenance and opera- 
tion of houses, offices or other buildings; disinfection, 
cleaning and maintenance work (other than domestic 
service); operation of heating or steam distribution 
plants; sweeping or cleaning of chimneys or boilers; 
medical clinics or laboratories; nursing homes*and con- 
valescent homes. 


Janitorial services as a business, not including caretak- 
ing, were brought under the Alberta Act on a compulso- 
ry basis, as of January 1, 1970. 


The coverage of the Prince Edward Island Act has been 
extended to include hospital workers. 


An amendment was made to the Newfoundland Act 
concerning the voluntary coverage of crew members of 
category B fishing vessels (10 tons or more gross ton- 
nage) who are paid on a share basis. The Act now states 
that crew members, including the master, may be co- 
vered upon the joint application of a majority of the 
crew and the person deemed to be the employer. Pre- 
viously, the consent of all the crew was required. Deep- 
sea fishermen employed on category A vessels (70 tons 
or more gross tonnage) are automatically covered by 
the Act. 


The Québec Workmen’s Compensation Commission has 
extended coverage to deep-sea fishing enterprises, and 
also coastal fishing with multi-purpose boats. 
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Training of injured workmen 


The total yearly amount that may be expended by the 
Newfoundland Board for academic or vocational train- 
ing for injured workmen was increased from $25,000 
to $75,000. 


Merit rating 


The Prince Edward Island Board was empowered to 
adopt a merit and demerit rating system in assessing 
employers for their yearly contributions to the accident 
fund. This enables the Board to take into account the 
accident prevention record of the individual employer. 


Accident prevention 


In a significant change that became effective on July 
1, 1969, the Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation 
Board assumed direct responsibility for accident pre- 
vention. The Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion, an employers’ association that has been responsi- 
ble, since the enactment of the Act, for safety education 
and promotion in industries under the Act, was dis- 
banded. An industrial accident prevention division of 
the Board is to carry on the Board’s accident prevention 
functions, with the assistance of an eight-member exec- 
utive committee consisting of four representatives of 
employers assessed under the Act, two representatives 
of employees, the Director of Industrial Safety of the 
Department of Labour, and a representative of the 
Board. Among its duties, the committee is to develop 
safety education and safety promotion programs, to 
carry Out investigations, and to make recommendations 
regarding safety regulations. 


The New Brunswick Board was authorized, subject to 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, to 
make an annual grant of up to $75,000 for industrial 
safety inspection under the Industrial Safety Act and 
the Logging Camps Act. 


The Alberta Act was amended in consequence of a court 
decision (L. G., April 1969, p. 238) to give express au- 
thority to an accident prevention officer of the Board to 
issue orders requiring employers to install safety devices 
and appliances. Under the previous wording of the Act, 
the Board was empowered to collect part of the costs of 
compensation from an employer when it was found that 
an accident was due “entirely or mainly to the failure 
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of the employer to comply with the directions of th 
Board or with the regulations made under this Act. 
The court held that a safety supervisor’s order was no 
a direction of the Board or a regulation. 


Reporting of accidents 


In Manitoba, an employer is required to notify the 
Board of any accident to a workman within three days 
after he learns of it, instead of within three days aftei 
its occurrence. 


Penalty for failure to make returns 


An amendment to the Manitoba Act provided that. 
where an accident occurs while an employer is in default 
of making the required returns to the Board, he is liable 
to pay one half of the compensation costs, subject to 
a minimum payment of $50. Previously, the employer 
was liable under this provision only up to a maximumi 
of $500. This maximum was removed. 


New safety associations 

| 
In Ontario, two new safety associations, the Farm Safety: 
Council of Ontario and the Hospital Accident Prevention: 
Association of Ontario, were added to the seven employ- 
ers’ organizations already functioning under Sec. 117 of 
the Act. The primary function of all the safety associa- 
tions is safety education. 


The Farm Safety Council of Ontario, representing em- 
ployers in the farming industry, applied to the Board 
for recognition as a safety association under the Act. 
The Council is now under the joint sponsorship of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, and a grant from the Board enabled 
it to appoint a farm safety co-ordinator. A study con-| 
ducted in 1967 showed an urgent need for safety educa- 
tion programs in hospitals. | 


New regulations 


The Alberta, Newfoundland and Saskatchewan Boards, 
as the agencies directly responsible for accident preven- 
tion in the provinces, issued comprehensive general 
accident prevention regulations applicable to all indus- 
tries within the scope of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act (with the exception of the mining industry in New- 
foundland and Saskatchewan). The Manitoba Board is 
responsible for the administration of the Employment 
Safety Act, which applies to all workers in the Province 
except those employed in agriculture, domestic service 
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and mining. New Employment Safety Regulations were 
issued under the Act in March 1969. In all four cases, 
the regulations are an extension and an up-to-date re- 
placement of earlier safety regulations, and are intended 
to safeguard workers against the hazards of modern 
industry. 


Time limit for making claims 


The Alberta Act was amended to provide that, where 
a workman dies after making a claim to the Board, a 
claim by his dependant for compensation must be made 
within three years of the workman’s death. Previously, 
there was no time limit for making such a claim. 


Right of action 


Under all the provincial Acts, a workman entitled to 
compensation is prohibited from suing his employer for 
damages at law. The Alberta Act was amended to pro- 
vide that the injured workman has no right of action 
against a fellow workman. An injured workman is pre- 
cluded from suing a fellow workman under most of the 
other provincial Acts. 


Administrative changes 


The British Columbia Board has introduced new proce- 
dures to collect employer assessments, effective January 
1, 1970. Instead of levying assessments in advance on 
the basis of payroll estimates, the Board will require 
employers to remit their workmen’s compensation premi- 
ums based on actual payroll amounts at the end of each 
calendar quarter or, in some cases, at the end of the 
calendar year. The plan represents a departure from the 
Board’s past practice and the procedures of other Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards across Canada. 


Effective on the same date, the Board has established 
a penalty for non-return of reporting forms. Firms that, 
after receiving a reminder, fail to complete assessment 
returns within one month of the due date will be subject 
to a penalty of 10 per cent of their annual assessment, 
with a minimum charge of $25. 
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The boycott of California grapes is the subject of three 
legal decisions reviewed this month. The Ontario High 
Court found that picketing on behalf of the boycott 
constitutes illegal secondary picketing. The B.C. Su- 
preme Court found that a “hot goods” declaration was 
an unlawful inducement to breach of contract. And the 
Ontario Provincial Court found that orderly picketing 
at a shopping plaza is lawful. 


Ontario High Court 


A company in Toronto was importing California grapes 
for sale to persons who make their own wines. For two 
days in October 1967 the company’s premises were 
picketed, although there was no dispute between the 
company and its employees. It appeared, however, that 
a substantial part of the wine grapes in stock had been 
brought from one of the California growers involved 
in the dispute with the United Farm Workers led by 
Cesar Chavez. One of the persons involved in the pick- 
eting claimed to be an administrative assistant to Cha- 
vez. The company, claiming that sales had fallen off 
greatly because of the picketing, applied for an interim 
injunction. 


Mr. Justice Donohue had no doubt that the actions of 
the picketers in this case constituted secondary picketing 
within the meaning of the Ontario Court of Appeal 
decision in Hersees of Woodstock Ltd. v. Goldstein et 
al. (L. G. 1963, p. 815). In that case a merchant’s right 
to trade was found to be more fundamental than any 
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right that might exist to secondary picketing when th) 
picketing had the effect not only of communicating oj 
obtaining information but also of inducing a breach o 
contract and causing or likely to cause damage. Thi 
picketing in the case at bar was therefore illegal. | 


Evidence was given that after about two days of picket: 
ing the company had agreed that it would notify thi 
California grape grower that all purchases were can 
celled. It was argued that such an agreement woul¢ 
disentitle the company to injunctive relief. Mr. Justic 
Donohue did not agree with this. 


Although the picketing had ceased, the judge held thai 
there was a distinct possibility that it might be resumed. 
An interim injunction against the secondary picketing! 
was granted to the company. Pietro Culotta Grapes Ltd. 
v. Moses et al., decided October 25, 1967, 68 CLIC. 
para. 14,095. 


i 


B.C. Supreme Court 


The B.C. Federation of Labour issued a press release! 
on May 12, 1969 declaring that all grapes imported from 
California and Arizona were “hot.” This meant that 
trade union members would refuse to handle these 
grapes in any way. The secretary-treasurer of the Feder- 
ation sent a letter to affiliated locals that quoted the 
press release and urged all affiliates to fully support 
the boycott by refusing to handle or purchase any grapes: 
from California or Arizona. This letter was posted on 
the premises of a wholesale fruit and produce company 
that had a collective agreement with Local 580, Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union. The company’s 
general manager was told by the shop steward that the 
employees of the company had been directed not to 
handle California and Arizona grapes. A few days later 
the general manager was told by the local’s business 
agent that the employees were not going to handle the 
grapes. Claiming that grapes were on order that could 
be readily marketed but would deteriorate rapidly if not 
moved, the company applied to the B.C. Supreme Court 
for an interlocutory injunction. 


Mr. Justice MacDonald dealt with the company’s argu- 
ment that it was entitled to relief because the actions 
of the Federation and union officers had constituted an 
unlawful inducement for company employees to breach 
their contracts of service. To prove this claim, the judge 
said that it must be shown that these officers knew of 
the contracts of service and the terms of the contracts 
between the company and its employees; that the 
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fficers knowingly induced the employees to breach their 
ntracts; that the officers did so intending damage to 
e company; and that damage, in fact, resulted. 


\s well as being bound by their collective agreement, 
r. Justice MacDonald said, the employees served 
inder terms derived from the common law of master 
nd servant. One of these terms is the duty to obey 
awful directions of the employer, including the handling 
of grapes from California and Arizona just as other 
uit and produce are handled. 


gs 580 and its business agent had knowledge of the 
igreement and its terms. Mr. Justice MacDonald in- 
erred that the secretary-treasurer of the Federation of 
abour knew that Local 580 had agreements with em- 
loyers who handled California and Arizona grapes and, 
further, that employees of such businesses were under 
the duty to obey lawful directions of their employers. 
The company in the case at bar was among those em- 
ployers. 


The collective agreement stated that, should a question 
regarding “hot goods” arise, it shall immediately be 
referred by the union representative to the company’s 
industrial relations department for joint discussions and 
consideration. The actions of the shop steward and 
business agent of the local, upon receipt of the letter 
from the Federation secretary-treasurer, were found by 
Mr. Justice MacDonald to be inconsistent with this 
provision of the agreement. 


Although refusal to handle the grapes would render em- 
ployees liable to be discharged, Mr. Justice MacDonald 
found that the company had reason to believe that its 
employees would refuse; for union members to handle 
“hot” grapes would be only slightly less subject to re- 
proach than to cross a picket line. 


In the judge’s opinion, the interference with the contrac- 
tual relations between the company and its employees 
was bound to damage the company and must have been 
so intended. Damage had already resulted; in order to 
avoid forcing the issue while its application for an in- 
junction was pending, the company had supplied its 
customers by the device of selling the grapes to another 
company, at a loss in profit. 
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The effect of leading legal decisions is that if there is 
sufficient justification for interference with contractual 
relations, there is no tort. Mr. Justice MacDonald said 
that the cause of the workers in the California grape 
industry may well be very worthy and he recognized the 
wide support for the grape workers in the United States 
and Canada. It was open to the supporters of the cause 
to lay the facts before people everywhere and urge them 
not to buy these grapes. The actions in the case at bar, 
however, deprived the company and its employees of any 
choice in whether to participate in the grape boycott. 
Justification for interfering with contractual relations did 
not exist in this situation. 


There was sufficient evidence to establish that irrepa- 
rable damage, within the meaning of this phrase in law, 
had been done. The balance of convenience being in 
favour of the company, Mr. Justice MacDonald con- 
cluded that the company was entitled to an interlocutory 
injunction restraining the secretary-treasurer of the B.C. 
Federation of Labour, the union and its officers from, 
among other things, inducing employees of the company 
to abstain from handling grapes imported from Califor- 
nia and Arizona. Slade and Steward Ltd. et al. v. Haynes 
et al. and Local 580, Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, AFL-CIO, decided June 10, 1969, 69 
CLLC, para. 14,202. 


Ontario Provincial Court 


Carrying a placard that urged the public not to buy 
California grapes, the president of a local union paraded 
in front of a produce store located in a shopping plaza. 
The owner of the property on which the plaza was 
located verbally ordered the picketer off the premises. 
When the picketer failed to comply, the owner laid a 
charge of trespassing on private property under the 
Ontario Petty Trespass Act. 


Mr. Justice Ord found that the picketing had been 
orderly and that no person had been impeded by the 
picketing. Applying the decision of the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal in Grosvenor Park Shopping Centre 
Ltd. y. Waloshin et al. (L. G. 1965, p. 158), Mr. Justice 
Ord fund that the picketing was lawful. The charge 
of trespassing was dismissed. Regina y. Peters, decided 
September 39, 1969, 69 CLLC, para. 14,218. 
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General topics 


Employment review, Dec. 


Employment declined 49,000 to 7,712,000 between No- 
vember and December; unemployment, at 383,000, was 
29,000 more than in November; and the labour force 
decreased 20,000 to 8,095,000. Seasonally adjusted, the 
unemployment rate in December was 4.8 per cent. 
Compared with a year ago, the labour force increased 
by 155,000, or 2.0 per cent; employment increased by 
145,000, or 1.9 per cent; and there were 10,000 more 
unemployed persons. 


Employment 


There was little change in employment developments 
in most major industry groups. In agriculture, employ- 
ment declined by 34,000. In non-farm employment, 
decreases in manufacturing, 39,000, and construction, 
28,000, more than offset increases in other industries, 
the largest of which occurred in trade, 24,000, transpor- 
tation, communication and other utilities, 17,000, and 
public administration, 15,000. Regional employment 
decreases in the Atlantic region, Quebec and British 
Columbia, were normal for this time of year. There was 
little change in Ontario and the Prairies Provinces. 


Compared with a year ago, employment in community, 
business and personal service showed the largest in- 
crease, 98,000. Employment in trade increased 33,000, 
and in finance, insurance and real estate, 27,000. Farm 
employment declined by 10,000. 


Regionally, the largest yearly increase was recorded in 
British Columbia, 3.1 per cent. Ontario’s was 2.6 per 
cent, Quebec’s, 1.7 per cent, and the increase in the 
Atlantic region was 1.2 per cent. The Prairie region 
showed little change. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 383,000, was 29,000 higher than in 
November, and nearly half of this increase (13,000) was 
in Ontario. Compared with a year ago, the number of 


unemployed persons was 10,000 higher for Canada as 
a whole. 
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Of the total unemployed in December, 139,000, or 3¢ 
per cent, have been unemployed for less than one month’ 
39 per cent for one to three months, and 25 per cent 
for four months or more. Unemployment in December 
represented 4.7 per cent of the labour force, the same 
as in December 1968. In December 1967 it was 4.6 per 
cent of the labour force. | 


Wage schedules—November 


During November, the Department of Labour prepared 
210 wage schedules for inclusion in contracts proposed] 
to be undertaken by departments of the federal Gov-| 
ernment and its Crown corporations in various areas) 
of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, repair! 
or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, 
175 contracts in these categories were awarded. In addi-| 
tion, 170 contracts containing the General Fair Wages| 
Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing| 
Corporation and the Departments of Post Office, Public. 
Works, Supply and Services and Transport. | 


i) 


| 
A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract 
is available on request to trade unions concerned or to’ 


others who have a bona fide interest in the execution 


of the contract. | 

| 
Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture | 
of supplies and equipment were: | 


AL RT Te OTS 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
R.C.M.P. 3 105-06 
Supply and Services 89 369,388.00 


SESS AEM BE I RST LT BSA I RTT 


During November, the sum of $5,764.85 was collected 
from 14 contractors for wage arrears owing their em- 
ployees as a result of the failure of the contractors or 
their subcontractors to apply the wage rates and other 
conditions of employment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 219 workers concerned. 


Unemployment insurance fund 


During November 1969, 24,823 investigations were final- 
ized across Canada. Of these, 11,258 were on-premises 
investigations and 2,391 were selective investigations to 
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erify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The remain- 
g 476 formal investigations and 10,698 post audit 
nvestigations were in connection with claimants sus- 
ected of making false statements to obtain benefits. 


unitive disqualifications as a result of claimants making 
‘alse statements or misrepresentations numbered 3,094. 
%rosecutions were commenced in 218 cases, all against 
Jaimants. This does not include employer prosecutions 
sommenced by the Revenue Branch. 


evenue received by the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
n November totalled $56,401,489.56 compared with 
53,232,057.26 in October and $50,482,747.01 in No- 
vember 1968. Benefits paid in November totalled 
$27,554,616.54 compared with $25,526,509.78 in October 
and $20,622,847.43 in November 1968. The balance in 
the Fund on November 28, 1969 was $525,416,671.58 
compared with $496,569,798.56 at the end of October 
and $401,283,018.77 on November 29, 1968. 


U.S. employment review 


Unemployment declined sharply to 3.4 per cent in No- 
vember from 3.9 per cent in October. The total labour 
force, adjusted for normal seasonal factors, declined by 
about 200,000, although the basic trend has been up- 
ward. The drop in unemployment was about 460,000, 
to 2.8 million. 


Partly because of strikes, non-farm payroll employment 
rose in November by only 26,000. After making allow- 
ance for strikes, monthly payroll employment advances 
have averaged only 80,000 in the June-November period 
compared with 240,000 in the November 1968-June 
1969 period. 


Missing word 


The word “National” is missing from the first line of 
the article, “Wanted: A Three-Way Continuing Rela- 
tionship” (L.G., Jan., p. 14). It was there when the article 
was first written, but fell out somewhere along the pro- 
cessing line and was never recovered. 


Correction 


In the first paragraph of the article, “Employment 
Review, Oct.” (L. G., Jan., p. 61), the word “unemploy- 
ment” in line 7 should read “employment.” 
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March credits 


Readers of the following regular monthly features will 
find it interesting to note that: 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 207, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
employment register is placed in the active file at the 
local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total number of 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 221, originates with 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 218, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Department. 


Legal decisions, p. 214, originates with the Legislation 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 


Labour legislation, p. 208, was prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch of the Department of Labour. 


The costs of vocational rehabilitation, p. 200, was sub- 
mitted by the Manpower Utilization Branch, Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 188, 193, 201, 203, 205, 210, 
213, 226. Murray Mosher: 190. Thomas Studio (Ot- 
tawa): p. 181. Public Archives of Canada: p. 183. 
Murray MacGowan: 196, 229. CNR: p. 224. 
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During December, the Minister of Labour appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the following disputes. 


Canadian National Steamship Company Limited (S:S. 
“Prince George’), Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Mer- 


chant Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: A. A. Frank- 
lin). 


United Grain Growers Ltd; Pacific Elevators Limited; 
Alberta Wheat Pool; Saskatchewan Wheat Pool; 
Burrard Terminals Limited, and Grain Workers Union, 
Local 333, International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink-and Distillery Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Empire Freightways Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979, and 


Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local 395 (Concili- 
ation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Midland Superior Express Limited, Calgary, Alta., and 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local 362, and General Drivers, Ware- 


housemen and Helpers, Local 979 (Conciliation Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 
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TransAir Limited, Winnipeg International Airport, and ! 
Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). | 


b| 


(CJON Radio and CJON-CJOX-TV), and National As- 


sociation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: W. J. Gillies). 


The Newfoundland Broadcasting Company Limited, 


The Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa, Ont., and Public 


Service Alliance of Canada (Conciliation Officer: T. B.. 
McRae). 


Cape Breton Development Corporation (Coal Division), 
Sydney, N.S., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
Cra Ozdciy), 


Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd., North Burnaby, B.C., 
and General Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31; 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local 362; and General Drivers, 


Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979 (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 
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ilar and Brown Limited, Cranbrook, B.C., and Gen- 
| Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31; Truckers, 
rtagemen, Construction and Building Material Em- 
loyees, Local 362; General Drivers, Warehousemen 
d Helpers, Local 979; Chauffeurs, Teamsters and 
elpers, Local 395, and General Teamsters, Local 181 
nciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


iselle Transport Limited, Dawson Creek, B.C., and 
eneral Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31, and 
ruckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
erial Employees, Local 362 (Conciliation Officer: D. 
. Cameron). 


nadian Freightways Limited, Calgary, Alta., and 
eneral Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31; Truckers, 
rtagemen, Construction and Building Material Em- 
loyees, Local 362; General Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 979, and Chauffeurs, Teamsters and 
Helpers, Local 395 (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Ca- 
meron). 


Little Chief B-Line Express Ltd., Calgary, Alta., and 
General Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31, and 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local 362 (Conciliation Officer: D. 
H. Cameron). 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation, Ottawa, Ont., and 
Public Service Alliance of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited (Office and Shed Staff 
Groups at Montreal and Lakehead) and Brotherhood 
of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: S. T. Payne). 
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Settlement by conciliation officer 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., and the International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local 1923 (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (L. G., 
Nov. 1969, p. 680). 


Conciliation boards appointed 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, and Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association (L. G., Jan., p. 59). 


Albert G. Baker Limited; Eastern Canada Stevedoring 
Division of Warnock Hersey International Limited; 
Clarke Steamship Company Limited; Terminus Mari- 
time Inc.; Capitaine H. Turbis Enrg., Port of Quebec, 
and International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 
1958 (L..G., Feby palaZ). 


Canadian Helicopter Overhauls Ltd.; Okanagan Heli- 
copters Ltd., Vancouver International Airport, and In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115 
(L2G Jane 20): 


AirWest Airlines Ltd., Vancouver International Airport, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (L. G., Feb., p. 142). 


Conciliation boards fully constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in November to deal with a dispute between CP Air 
(Commissary Attendants) Vancouver International Air- 
port, and General Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31 
(L. G., Feb., p. 142) was fully constituted in December 
with the appointment of Dr. Noel A. Hall of Vancouver, 
as chairman. Dr. Hall was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, company nominee D. E. Hewitt, Burnaby, 
and union nominee Peter Wilson, Vancouver. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in November to deal with a dispute between Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., and the 
Office and Professional Employees’ International Union, 
Local 404 (L. G., Feb., P. 142) was fully constituted 
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in December with the appointment of Thomas C. 
O’Connor of Toronto, as chairman. Mr. O’Connor was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of company nominee Michael O’Brien, Toronto, and 
union nominee Romeo Corbeil, Montreal. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in September to deal with a dispute between Canadian 
National Hotels Limited (Fort Garry Hotel) Winnipeg, 
Man., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General, Workers (CU. G., Dec) 1969;%p1755) was 
fully constituted in December with the appointment of 
Frank D. Allen of Winnipeg, as chairman. Mr. Allen 
was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee Robert H. McKercher, Q.C., 
Saskatoon, and union nominee William Kennedy, Win- 


nipeg. 


Conciliation board reports received 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Bessborough Hotel) 
Saskatoon, Sask., and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers (L. G., Feb., p. 
143) (Full text appears in Supplement No. 1, 1970). 


Richardson Transport Ltd., Calgary, Alta. and 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local 362 (L. G., Feb., p. 143) (Full 
text appears in Supplement No. 1, 1970). 


Conciliation board not appointed 


Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small Arms Division), 
Long Branch, Ont., and the United Steelworkers of 
America (EG: Febs -p.1142). 


Strike terminated 


Monarch Transport Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local 362 (strike terminated De- 
cember | with the mediation assistance of A. A. Frank- 
bn) Gay Foebs.p.143). 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days’ 
during December. It granted five applications for 
certification, rejected one, and ordered two representa-. 
tion votes. It allowed the withdrawal of two applications. 
for certification and one request for review. During the 
month, the Board received one request for review and 
twenty-two applications for certification. | 


Applications for certification granted | 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of air hostesses em- 
ployed by B.C. Air Lines Limited, Vancouver Interna- 
ional Airport, BC (EG. Jane. i) 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed aboard the 
vessel “Victorian Marie” by J. Wilfrid Grenier, Quebec, 
Que: (E2Ge Jane po): 


The Canadian Union of Public Employees, on behalf 
of a unit of drivers employed by Transol Inc., Quebec, 
Que., in the performance of contracts with the Canada 
Post Office Department for the pick-up, transport and 
delivery of mail (L.G., Jan., p. 58). 


The Public Service Alliance of Canada, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of the St. Lawrence Seaway Au- 
thority employed in its Engineering Branch at Montreal, 
Que. .(L.G., Feb., p. 145). 
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‘he Public Service Alliance of Canada, on behalf of 
unit of operators employed by Defence Construction 
1951) Limited at Nanaimo, B.C. (L. G., Feb., p. 145). 


| 
\pplication for certification rejected 


\malgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, applicant, Swift Canadian Co. Limited, 
foronto, Ont., respondent (feed mill, Weston, Ont.), and 
sartley Bida, et al., interveners (L. G., Feb., p. 144). 
fhe application was rejected because it was not sup- 
yorted by a majority of the employees affected in a 
epresentation vote conducted by the Board. 


{epresentation votes ordered 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
fechnicians, applicant, Baton Broadcasting Limited 
CFTO-TV), Toronto, Ont., respondent, and the Inter- 
ational Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States 
ind Canada, Motion Picture Studio Production Techni- 
jans, Local 873, intervener (L. G., Dec. 1969, p. 757). 
fhe names of both unions will appear on the ballot. 
Returning Officer: K. Hulse). 


Phe Public Service Alliance of Canada, applicant, De- 
ence Construction (1951) Limited, Ottawa, Ont., re- 
pondent (employees at Courcelette, Que.), Adélard 
Phiboutot, intervener, and R. Allison, L. Asselin, et al., 
nterveners (L. G., Feb., p. 145). The name of the appli- 
‘ant union only will appear on the ballot. (Returning 
Yfficer: R. E. Bouchard). 
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Applications for certification withdrawn 


United Steelworkers of America, applicant, and Val- 
leyfield Dock and Terminal Co. Ltd., Valleyfield, Que., 
respondent (L. G., Nov. 1969, p. 683). 


Directors Guild of America, Inc., applicant, and Western 
Ontario Broadcasting Company, Ltd., Windsor, Ont., 
respondent (L. G., Jan., p. 58). 


Requests for review 


Under Section 61 (2) of Act the Board permitted the 
withdrawal of a request for review made by Le Syndicat 
National des Debardeurs de la Baie des Ha! Ha! Inc., 
applicant, and Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, Que., respondent (L. G., Feb., p. 145). 


The Board received a request for review of an earlier 
decision from the Transportation-Communication Divi- 
sion of the Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees in respect of mobile operators and supervisors 
employed by Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Montreal, Que. (L. G., Jan., p. 57). 


Applications for certification received 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of loaders employed aboard the 
barge “RivTow Norseman” by RivTow Marine Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by False Creek 
Towing Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
A. A. Franklin). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1657, 
on behalf of a unit of office clerks and timekeepers 
employed at the Port of Montreal by Ceres Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: S. T. 
Payne). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1657, 
applicant, on behalf of a unit of office clerks and time- 
keepers claimed to be employed at the Port of Montreal 
by McLean Kennedy Ltd., Montreal, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: S. T. Payne). 
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International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1657, 
on behalf of a unit of office clerks and timekeepers 
employed at the Port of Montreal by Brown & Ryan 
Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: S. T. 
Payne). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1657, 
on behalf of a unit of office clerks and timekeepers 
employed at the Port of Montreal by Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Division of Warnock Hersey International 
Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: S. T. 
Payne). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1657, 
on behalf of a unit of office clerks and timekeepers 
employed at the Port of Montreal by Wolfe Stevedores 
(1968) Ltd., Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: S. 
T. Payne). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1657, 
on behalf of a unit of office clerks and timekeepers 
employed at the Port of Montreal by International Ter- 
minal Operators, Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
».-L. Payne), 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1657, 
on behalf of a unit of office clerks and timekeepers 
employed at the Port of Montreal by Reliance Marine 
Terminals Ltd., Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
Saba inie): 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1657, 
on behalf of a unit of office clerks and timekeepers 
employed at the Port of Montreal by Federal Commerce 
and Navigation Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: S. "T. Payne). 


Public Service Alliance of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Cape Breton Development Corporation, 
Sydney, N.S. (Investigating Officer: C. A. Ogden). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Island Shipping Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Trans-Lake Shipping Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


pee. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd., Toronto, Om 
(Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


West Canadian Air Navigators Association, on behalf 
of a unit of flight navigators employed by Pacific West- 
ern Airlines Ltd., Vancouver International Airport, B. C. 
Cae: Officer: D. H. Cameron). ) 


General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
979, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of highway drivers transporting mail, 
employed by Neil Penner Highway Service, Morden, 
Man. (Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 879, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen | 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of truck. 
drivers employed at St. Catharines, Ont., by Reimer’ 
Express Lines Limited, Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating 
Officer: K. Hulse). 


| 
; 
| 


| 

| 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local’ 
Union 435, on behalf of a unit of employees of Metro) 
Videon Limited, Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating Officer: 
A. E. Koppel). 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, on behalf of a unit 
of masters and mates employed by Falt ee Ltd., 
Cowichan Bay, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D ih. Cam 
meron). 


Letter Carriers’ Union of Canada, on behalf of a unit | 
of mail contract employees of Jessiman Bros. Cartage | 
Ltd., St. James, Man. (Investigating Officer: A. E. Kop- 


pel). 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 879, International | 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of employ- 
ees of Chemical Leaman Tank Lines Inc., Niagara Falls, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
Union 424, on behalf of a unit of employees of Plains- 
Western Gas & Electric Co. Ltd., Yellowknife, N.W.T. 
(Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 
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‘UB 2836. The claimant filed an initial application for 
enefit effective May 5. She stated that she had worked 
s a switchboard operator and bookkeeper from October 
955 to April 30, 1968. Her employment terminated 
vhen the telephone system was converted to dial. The 
laim was allowed. The claimant filed a renewal appli- 
ation for benefit on September 13 and gave the same 
: ormation as above. 


| 


In September 13 also, the claimant filed an application 
o have her claim antedated to May 5, stating that she 
as in a position to establish that she had fulfilled all 
he conditions of entitlement for each and every day 
yetween May 5 and September 13. She said that after 
he had filed her initial claim, she received the first 
application for benefit which she immediately returned 
n the mail to the UIC office. But she said that she 
jid not ever receive anything from the Commission after 
eturning the application. 


The unemployment insurance office commented that the 

Jaimant’s initial application for benefit was received 
on May 14, 1968, and their records showed that report 
orms were mailed to her on May 15. The claimant’s 
file was subsequently retired to the dormant file because 
she had failed to return the forms to the unemployment 
insurance office. The insurance officer noted that no 
evidence had been presented to show that the claimant 
did not receive the report forms or that they had been 
returned to the unemployment insurance office by the 
post office. The insurance officer also considered that 
“her delay of four months in taking the matter up with 
the Commission was undue.” 


On September 20, 1968, the insurance officer notified 
the claimant that she was not entitled to have her claim 
for benefit antedated to May 5, 1968, as she had not 
established good cause for delay in making her claim. 
In her appeal to the board of referees dated September 
27, the claimant said: “... The delay in reporting my 
loss of benefit to you was simply that I definitely did 
not receive a punched card in the mail, as you claim 
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was mailed out to me. As weeks went by, and I heard 
nothing from you, I concluded that you must have some 


good reason for withholding my insurance ... I have 
also been unemployed all this time, and have needed 
the money very badly. In speaking with my cousin, 
recently, the subject was brought up, and when I ex- 
plained to him how I had never received any benefit, 
he decided the matter should be immediately investigat- 
ed to ascertain the reason for non-payment of insurance 
on my behalf.;...” 


The board of referees heard the case on November 7. 
By unanimous decision, the board allowed the appeal. 
The board accepted the statement that this initial report 
form was not received by her, and said that there was 
a possibility that it went astray in the mail. The claimant 
would appear to be a woman of integrity and would 
not deliberately give misinformation in order to obtain 
benefit, the board said. 


On November 25, the insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. The appeal reads in part: “Whether or not the 
claimant received the report form that was mailed on 
May 15, is not relevant at this time as the claimant 
unduly delayed in following up the matter. Furthermore, 
the delay of 17 weeks is clearly in excess of the thir- 
teen-week period specifically provided in a Commission 
regulation.” 


The umpire said, “The insurance officer has shown to 
my satisfaction that the claimant’s weekly report forms 
were in fact mailed to her and there is a presumption 
in law that these would reach her in due course of the 
mails. The claimant has produced no evidence to over- 
come this presumption. I further agree with the insur- 
ance officer’s submission that the claimant did not show 
good cause for the seventeen-week delay in following 
up her claim.” He allowed the insurance officer’s appeal. 
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Eight cases were dealt with by the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration in Montreal on November 12, 1969. 
Grievances in seven cases were dismissed and the deci- 
sion in Case No. 189 is not yet available. 


Case No. 183. An ex parte dispute between the CNR 
Hotel Department and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers over payment 
of employee benefit plans. 


The union asked that the company assume monthly 
premium costs for basic benefits under the Employee 
Benefit Plan Supplemental Agreement. The company 
claimed that the grievance was not valid and not arbi- 
trable and declined the request. The company claimed 
also that the proper grievance procedure was not com- 
plied with, but the arbitrator found that the case was 
properly before him. 


The arbitrator said that the company had, in some cases, 
taken on payment of the whole cost of certain welfare 
benefits during contract negotiations. But the rights of 
the grievors in this case were determined by their own 
present collective agreement. “That agreement provides 
for equal sharing of the costs of benefits,” the arbitrator 
said. 


The agreement does allow for changes in benefit costs, 
but it doesn’t allow for changes in the manner of sharing 
these costs. The arbitrator decided that the company 
did not violate the agreement when it continued to 
deduct one half of premiums from the participating 
employees. He dismissed the grievance. 
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Case No. 184. Dispute between the CNR and the Cana. 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General] 
Workers over employees allowed to displace. 2 


Two men were displaced from their regularly assigned, 
positions and elected to displace two warehousemen.| 
They were allowed to displace on positions in the clas-! 
sification, having the assigned hours of duty and rest! 
days of their choice, but were not allowed to displace | 
on the specific positions occupied by the two warehou-| 
semen. | 


The arbitrator said that the only issue in the case “is: 
as to the right of the grievor to select the particular 
individual to be displaced.” The agreement does allow 
an employee to displace a junior employee, but the’ 
agreement “does not give him an unfettered choice.” 
He concluded that the company acted reasonably in. 


| 
| 


allowing one of the men to displace a warehouseman | 
and offering to accommodate the other in an area and 
under conditions of his choice. In doing so, the company’ 
respected the seniority rights of the grievor and of the 
man he elected to replace. The arbitrator dismissed the. 


grievance. 


ase No. 185. Dispute between the CNR and the United 
ransportation Union over claims by a yard foreman 
nd crew for an extra day’s pay. 


fhe yard foreman and his helpers were on duty when 
| freight with 153 cars arrived. The train was too long 
9 be yarded on one track, and to avoid excessive delay 
9 automobile traffic in the city, the company asked the 
ard crew to help the road crew. The yard crew asked 
or an extra day’s pay for helping yard the train. During 
he operation, the road crew moved the head end of 
he train and the yard crew moved the rear portion 
f the train onto designated tracks. 


“he arbitrator found that no article in the agreement 
revents trainmen from performing certain Switching 
sperations. The yard crew had said that the company 
jiolated the agreement by allowing this to happen. But 
he arbitrator said that although the work might have 
een performed by the train crew, it was also work to 
hich the yardmen could be assigned, and their perfor- 
ance of the work did not entitle them to extra pay. 


e dismissed the grievance. 


* 
Ct 
ia 
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Case No. 186. Dispute between the CNR and the United 
Transportation Union over eleven time claims submitted 
by yardmen. 


The yard assignments in which the eleven claimants 
were filling temporary vacancies were cancelled by the 
company and each of the eleven submitted a claim for 
that day, for eight hours pay at the pro rata rate, under 
the guarantee provisions of the collective agreement. 
The company refused to pay. The assignments were 
cancelled on a day that was a holiday, but it was not 
a general holiday under the collective agreement, and 
the workweek guarantee remained at five days. The issue 
was whether the guarantee applied to the yardmen. 


The arbitrator found that the men were working tem- 
porary vacancies on permanent assignments. They had 
applied successfully, on bulletined jobs, to relieve regu- 
larly assigned yardmen. But in looking at the agreement, 
the arbitrator found that the guarantee appeared to be 
a feature of the permanent assignment, and where the 
employee opts for a temporary assignment, he runs the 
hazard of its cancellation. He concluded that since the 
men were on temporary assignments, they were not 
entitled to the guarantee when the assignments were 
cancelled. He dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 187. Dispute between CP Express and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
discipline assessed to a tractor trailer driver. 


The driver reported for duty at 8 a.m., was dispatched 
and left at 8.10. At 10.20 he advised his dispatcher that 
the truck had broken down, and the company tow truck 
was dispatched to return the unit to the garage. Later in 
the day, he was assessed 30 demerit marks and dismissed 
as he had more than 60 demerit marks. 


The driver said that his truck actually broke down at 
8.20. He did not advise the company until 10.20 because 
the truck broke down on an incline, and it was necessary 
for him to remain in the cab to maintain pressure on 
his brakes. The company was suspicious of the events 
because the truck broke down on the street where the 
driver lived. The grievor denied that he stopped at his 
home and spent some time there before proceeding to 
his destination. 
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The arbitrator went over the route taken by the driver 
and found that he did not go out of his way. He there- 
fore said that 10 of the demerit marks should be struck 
from his record. The other 20 demerit marks were as- 
sessed for “loitering on duty.” This charge was based 
on the length of time taken between the breakdown 
and the reporting of the incident. In the arbitrator’s 
view, the driver did not give a satisfactory reason for 
the lapse of two hours. So, the 20 marks remained. With 
the addition of 20 demerit marks on the driver’s record, 
the total demerits then totalled 60, and he was subject 
to discharge. The arbitrator dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 188. Dispute between the CNR and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers over claims by a steward and other employees 
who operated on dinette cars. 


To meet the demand for additional dining facilities, a 
dinette car was added to certain trains out of Toronto. 
As these operations were on an “as required” basis, the 
positions were filled from the spare board. The union 
claimed that on the days when one train operated late, 
rest hours should not have been deducted. The company 
said that, as the operation was special, the employees 
were properly compensated under an article of the 
agreement that includes a provision for the deduction 
of rest. 


The arbitrator found that when the train arrived on 
time at 5.50 p.m., no deduction for rest was made, and 
even when the train arrived as late as midnight, no 
deduction was made. But when the train arrived after 
midnight, a deduction of up to six hours was made for 
rest. The agreement says that employees on a special 
movement not covered by an Operation of Run State- 
ment “shall be paid from the time required to report 
for duty until released from duty, with deductions made 
for rest periods” in accordance with another article of 
the agreement. This article says that deductions for rest 
period for meal service employees will be “a maximum 
of eight hours per night between 2200 hours and 0600 
hours.” 


The arbitrator said that the company did comply with 
the agreement. He said that the provisions of the agree- 
ment do envisage a difference in treatment between 
regular employees and employees on special move- 
ments. He dismissed the grievance. 
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Case No. 190. Dispute between the CNR and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers over claims for payment by a porter. 


Because of bad weather, the company suspended two 
line sleepers on two trains out of Vancouver. The porter 
assigned to this operation on that day was told his 
guarantee was protected. The union claimed that the 
porter should be paid for the hours he would have 
worked had his assignment operated. The company 
declined payment. 


The arbitrator said that three articles of the collective 
agreement quoted by the union did not apply in this 
case. The position was not abolished and there was no 
“reduction in staff.” But a fourth article did apply. This 
article would have allowed the porter to exercise his 
seniority if he had wanted to do so. But the company 
said that the porter made no request to exercise his 
seniority. The porter did lose money but his guarantee 
was protected. Therefore, the arbitrator said that there 
was no violation of the collective agreement and he 
dismissed the grievance. 
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List No. 252 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
university or public) or directly if there is no local 
library. Please indicate the publication number and the 
month listed, when requesting loans. 


Annual reports 
M No. 1—British Columbia. Workmen’s Compensation 


Board. Report, 1968. Victoria, Queen’s Printer, 1969. 
lv. (unpaged). Supplement. 20 p. 
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M@ No. 2—Manitoba. Labour Management Review 
Committee. Annual report, 1968. [Winnipeg, 1969]. 27 p. 


HZ No. 3—Ontario. Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
Annual report, 1968. Toronto, 1969. 120 p. Report year 
ends December 31. 


Bilingualism 


M No. 4—McRae, Kenneth Douglas, ed. The Federal 
capital; government institutions. [Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1969]. xvii, 270 p. A study of language patterns, 
socio-economic structure, residential patterns, and bilin- 
gualism in the National Capital Region. 


Business 


@ No. 5—National Industrial Conference Board. Ap- 
praising foreign licensing performance, by Enid Baird 
Lovell. New York, 1969. 106 p. “ ... Provides current 
data on the foreign licensing operations of 191 United 
States companies and tells how these companies ap- 
praise the profitability and effectiveness of those opera- 
tions.” 


M@ No. 6—National Industrial Conference Board. 
Mergers and markets: 7; an economic analysis of devel- 
opments in 1967-1968 under the Merger act of 1950, 
by Betty Bock. New York, 1969. 163 p. Seventh in a 
series. 


Economic conditions 


@ No. 7—National Industrial Conference Board. The 
urban dilemma: seven steps toward resolution; presen- 
tations made to the Public Affairs Research Council, 
September 17, 1968, New Orleans, Louisana. New York, 
1969. 60 p. Describes how some companies and inde- 
pendent organizations are dealing with urban problems 
in seven American cities: Detroit, San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Indiana, Pittsburgh, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. 
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M@ No. 8—Peitchinis, Stephen Gabriel. Equality and 
inequality of opportunity for economic and social devel- 
opment; [address] presented at a Symposium on Eco- 
nomic and Social Opportunity organized by the Alberta 
Human Resources Research Council, Edmonton, April 
9-11, 1969. [Calgary, University of Calgary, Dept. of 
Economics, 1969]. 82 p. 


Engineers 


M@ No. 9—Engineers Joint Council. The engineering 
profession: a new profile; a report from the National 
Engineers Register. [New York, 1969]. 8 p. This survey 
was carried out under the sponsorship of the U.S. Na- 
tional Science Foundation. “The text of [this] report was 
originally published in the March-April 1969 issue of 
a Bhagat tele Ane 


Industrial relations 


H No. 10—Daly, George F. Industrial relations: com- 
parative aspects with particular reference to Ireland. 
Cork, Mercier Press [1968]. 344 p. 


No. 11—International Institute for Labour Studies. 
Bulletin 6, June 1969. [Geneva, 1969]. 237 p. Partial 
contents: Future worlds and present international orga- 
nizations: some dilemmas. Workers’ participation in 
Management; country study series: France, Federal Re- 
public of Germany, United States. Strategic factors in 
industrial relations systems; a programme of interna- 
tional comparative industry studies. Development of the 
International Educational Materials Exchange (IEME). 


M No. 12—Wanczycki, Jan K. Judicial review of deci- 
sions of labour relations boards in Canada. [Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1969]. 37 p. The author prepared this 
study when he was Chief of the Legal Affairs Division, 
Legislation Branch, Canada Dept. of Labour. This study 
“describes the nature of labour relations boards, the 
authority given them by statutes, and the grounds on 
which the courts will review and uphold or set aside 
board decisions.” 
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Labour supply 


HM No. 13—Australia. Department of Labour and N: 
tional Service. Employment in electronic data process 
ing. [Melbourne] 1968. [76] p. : 


HM No. 14—Canada. National Research Council. Fore 
casting Committee. Projections of manpower resource 
and research funds, 1968-1972; science and engineerin 
research in Canadian universities; a report. [Ottawe 
1969]. 104 p. 


Management 


fH No. 15—American Management Association. A lool 
at personnel through the president’s eye. [New York 
L9G liGxo: | 


lM No. 16—Peter, Laurence J. The Peter principle, by 
Laurence J. Peter & Raymond Hull. New York, W 
Morrow, 1969. 179 p. The Peter Principle: “In a hierar: 
chy every employee tends to rise to his level of incompe: 
tence.” This book is about “hierarchiology, the study 
of hierarchies.” The book “is dedicated to all those who 
working, playing, loving, living and dying at their Level) 
of Incompetence, provided the data for the founding 
and development of the salutary science of Hierarchio- 
logy. “They saved others: themselves they could not 


eb the) 


Save. 


Material handling 
H@ No. 17—International Labour Office. Technical and 
social changes in the world’s ports [by] A. A. Evans. 
Geneva, 1969. 264 p. 


@ No. 18—U.S. Small Business Administration. Im- 
proving material handling in small business, by Educa- 
tional Committee of the Material Handling Institute, 
Inc. 3d ed. Washington [GPO, 1969]. 38 p. 


Social security 
M@ No. 19—Council of Europe. European code of social 


security, Strasbourg, 16 April 1964. London, HMSO 
1969. [76] p. “The United Kingdom instrument of 
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ratification was deposited on 12 January 1968. With the 
exception of Parts VI-X the Code intered into force for 
the United Kingdom on 13 January 1969.” 


@ No. 20—International Labour Office. The orga- 
nization of medical care under social security; a study 
based on the experience of eight countries, by Milton 
I. Roemer. Geneva, 1969. 241 p. 


Miscellaneous 


HM No. 21—Action Committee for the United States of 
Europe. Statements and declarations of the Action 
Committee for the United States of Europe, 1955-67. 
London, Chatham House; PEP, 1969. [112] p. Members 
of the Committee, 1955-1968: p. 96-101. The Action 
Committee for the United States of Europe was estab- 
lished on October 13, 1955, with Jean Monnet of France 
as its President. Members attending its meetings do so 
as delegates of member organizations, not in their per- 
sonal capacity. The Committee’s objective is to work 
for a United States of Europe. 


M@ No. 22— Aiken, Michael Thomas. Economic failure, 
alienation, and extremism, by Michael Aiken, Louis A. 
Ferman, and Harry L. Sheppard. Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan Press [1968]. vi, 213 p. “This is a study 
of the adjustment to job displacement of 314 automobile 
workers who were left without work when the Packard 
Motor Car Company closed its Detroit plant in 1956.” 


@ No. 23—Australia. Department of Labour and Na- 
tional Service. Computers in Australia. [Melbourne] 
1968. 23 p. 


M@ No. 24—Australia. Women’s Bureau. Children of 
working mothers, a review of recent studies. 19 p. 
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There were 2,075,000 union members in Canada at the 
beginning of 1969—an increase of 3.1 per cent over the 
1968 figure. Membership figures are compiled from sur- 
vey returns obtained by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Canada Department of Labour from na- 
tional and international union headquarters, central 
labour congresses and independent local organizations. 
The data obtained in the 1969 survey were published 
in Labour Organizations in Canada, 1969, a handbook 
that contains statistical tables on union membership and 
a comprehensive directory of labour organizations active 
in Canada; names of the principal officers, publications 
and the distribution of the locals are also included. The 
statistical data contained in the handbook are Canada- 
wide totals, broken down by congress affiliation and by 
type and size of union. 


Another survey of individual local unions across the 
country, made at the beginning of each year, provides 
data for the accompanying tables, giving distributions 
of union membership by industry, by province and by 
Canada Manpower Centre area. In this survey, each 
local is asked to report the total number of its members, 
and the industry and location in which all or most of 
them are employed. Although there are cases where a 
local may have members employed in more than one 
industry, the secretary is asked to report only the one in 
which its membership is concentrated. In a relatively 
small number of cases, the industry was not reported; 
in addition, a number of locals indicated that their 
members were dispersed throughout several locations 
in different areas or provinces. These locals and their 
membership are classified separately in the tables. 


Distribution by industry 


Table 1 gives the distribution of union membership by 
industry on the basis of the DBS Standard Industrial 
Classification (1960). The data are shown, for the most 
part, on the “major group” level of industry. In those 
classifications for which additional useful detail was 
provided, care has been taken to adhere to combinations 
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| 
i 
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of recognized industrial subgroups. For the railway i) 
dustry, which is not further subdivided in the standai 
classification system, subtotals are provided to show tl 
division of membership between the operating ar 
non-operating sectors. 


The 1969 statistics reveal a sustained increase in son 
industrial sectors. Union membership in trade grew, — 


the past year, by 9,600 or 10.4 per cent; in service, th 
increase was 25,000 or 11.6 per cent, and in public admis 


istration it was 38,000 or 15.5 per cent. Since 1965, unio 
membership has shown an average annual increase ¢ 
8 per cent in trade, almost 8 per cent in service, an 
12 per cent in public administration. Over the sam 
period, the growth of union membership in the manu 
facturing sector has averaged slightly more than 2 pe 


cent a year. 


The information in Table 2 supplements that provide 
in Table 1. It lists, in alphabetical order, the names ¢ 
the international and national unions and the indeper 
dent local organizations that account for more than on 
tenth of the organized workers within each of the ir 
dustry groups. All organizations active within any pai 
ticular industry group are thus not necessarily show1 
but only those having more than 10 per cent of th 
union membership reported in the group. 


In Table 3, union membership is shown by province 
and Table 4 provides a breakdown of union membet 
ship according to the geographic areas served by Canad 
Manpower Centres. These areas are based on the gec 
graphical classification used in the 1966 Census and 1 
most cases respect the boundaries of Census subdiv: 
sions; in a few cases they follow the boundaries of Censu 
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umeration areas. The statistics in Table 4 are therefore 
t comparable, in all cases, with figures published in 
lier years by labour market area. 


t the beginning of 1969, there were 9,300 union locals 
Canada with a total membership of more than two 
illion. Survey returns were received from a large pro- 
tion of these locals; the number that did not reply 
the survey is shown in Tables | and 3. An adjustment 
try in these tables indicates the difference between the 
tal membership based on the union headquarters 
urvey and the membership reported by the responding 
deal unions. 


| 


j 


he information for this analysis of union membership 
vas obtained by the Labour Organizations Division, 
Jconomics and Research Branch, Canada Department 
if Labour, from local union secretaries. Their co-opera- 
ion is gratefully acknowledged. 


| 


fable 1—Union Membership by Industry* 
| 


| Member- 
| Locals ship 
BN TIRE a pans reesnpscersovnevemnerssanerneneens 12 (PA 
8 ye EE ee ere een eee 37 42,592 
es AND TRAPPING... iccc.i5..00-2-.c: 17 3,205 
ee io EEN Ea i chhon dae, Vunaches 179 Da.2228 
NT tok cain yrosmeah wadiee aus 99 37,560 
EA ON CTT lean ap eg rat 20 PS Sebo enone 28 8,132 
RE Eo des veh caitan nsvikracen® 33 6,446 
eS rte ot award: bigs ioe 15 135 
MERPASSEY GOT VICES coo isske wicesctue- series smrheoks 4 330 
ee LERO TING 5 ccs ssies cnisaieds shpinsewindio ares 2,792 765,049 
ed eee con teaghasideeuntsvassnens 334 74,407 
rn Oe hey <(G.ci apinsioleh nptiancnon ais 91 13,2917 
RETIN ADOSER occ nu cesclr<dergnacnanennias 18 6,119 
I a re ne tags cee a rkdelioind 44 14,558 
a ate le a Ale I 66 S212 
IRE EEA ale ind dE eth kar ed oO 147 33,259 
RNNRE DN UN DN ens cca ccasnveeverrtmnncenn 26 3,098 
NE ARES Sener eee ee Rae Pe 111 50,087 
oa ss Zugwidadukchedonwos 115 39,141 
MAETAICUITOS ANIC TIXCUPES..........00c0c0nc.000-ers-20s20000 65 13,055 
ee pant caeey kann sevaxeesavonion ne 347 Ties) 
Printing and publishing.............................. 178 30,910 
PIN MCL MADR Bc Se aes azennnganaverenes 149 75,929 
IT OMNI ne oe ccc vcsaeapeensns sas 265 43,824 
coe vareaurasarehos 121 31,214 
Transportation equipment.......................... 170 121,269 
SERINE TIEN OCUE coc iannscagnasoncaiass 168 62,753 
Non-metallic mineral products.................. 144 23,836 
Petroleum and coal products..................... 22 3,731 
eS ee convaceucnemheanvensnvs 136 22,210 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.................... 75 11,895 
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Table 1—Union Membership by Industry” 


Member- 
Locals ship 


CONSER UGTOM Gat oa hecsicicrcnian 526 220,630 
TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES...... Pay Ap 362,828 
Air transport and incidental services........ 100 14,484 
Water transport and incidental services.... 143 35,624 

FCO UWAY LEATISTION Lo ieee: eas se des ora tee 969 114,085 
Running (rad ea: stadia s ous ne. —- 29,375 
Non-operating employees.............0...... _ 84,710 

LEMCK LATIS DONG c cerce, shcedesc ae erent nee 60 39,453 
Biuses And: Streetcars. ene ext ee aS 21,767 
Other transportiirs sore eee watt antanntere 16 1,308 
StOTage,.s. 27 dv decent ae asc 31 4,285 
CommUnicaliotiewss. ieee 741 82,389 
Power; asand Water ..accseo cere 117 49,433 
TRADE .fohissnnhe Nest nce nreee eee ce ped 92,336 
BINA NC Biel. 0csctectesccteamtarer rete aia eer meee 11 1,716 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES... eeeee 886 213,102 
Bd@UCation 2 oiniancec oa ae eee 299 34,432 
Health and wellare. 7.0. c2-<. eee ee ee | 114,074 
Religigus Services...) icone eee | pa: 
Recreational Service.....0c.-0 ee es 90 29,777 
Services to DUSIMGSS.. jiayuan 11 2,300 
Personal services... 4...cesaee nee 110 29,125 
Miscellaneous S€rvices............c0-sesscasesseeesers 24 oe We 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRA TION 2 1,693 243,888 
Federal-administration.4.--e eee 958 98,862 
Provincial administratloni......ce seus 86 58,487 
Local administrations ..061sqc.ce eee ok 648 85,989 
Other government, OfMCES..5c5.-ssscvees-cns<-s | 550 
INDUSTRY NOT REPORTED nn 45 6,857 
ADIUSTMENT ENTRY1 io see ee _- 68,469 
NO’ RETURN ee ee 651 — 
TO CaaS ives .:ccc keane ee 9,302 2,074,616 


$USMS DRESS eS Ec ES SST TOE CORTES 


*Based on DBS Standard Industrial Classification (1960) (DBS Cat 
No. 12-501). 

tIncludes some sawmilling. 

++This entry represents the difference between total membership as 
reported in the survey of union headquarters and the total obtained 
in the survey of local unions. 
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Table 2—Union Representation Within Industry 


Groups, 1969 


Industry Group 


Unions comprising More Than 10 Per 
Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 

(in alphabetical order) 


AGRICULTURE 


FORESTRY 


FISHING AND 
TRAPPING 


MINES 
Metal 
Mineral fuels 
Non-metal 
Quarries 
Incidental services 
MANUFACTURING 
Food 
Beverages 
Tobacco products 


Rubber 
Leather 


Textiles 


Knitting Mills 


Clothing 


Wood 
Furniture and 
fixtures 


Paper 


Printing and 
Publishing 


Agriculture Union—PSAC—(CLC) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodworkers’ Federation—UCC— 
(Ind.) 


B.C. Fishermen (CLC) 
Native Brotherhood of B.C. (Ind.) 
United Fishermen (Ind.) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mine Workers (Ind.) 
Metallurgists, Mines and Chemical 
Workers Federation (CNTU) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bakery Workers (CLC) 

Food Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Brewery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Distillery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Tobacco Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Clothing Workers Federation (CNTU) 

Food Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Leather and Plastic Workers 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile Federation (CNTU) 

Textile Workers’ Union 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United Textile Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Clothing Workers Federation (CNTU) 

Textile Workers Union 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United Textile Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ladies Garment Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Building and Woodworkers 
Federation (CNTU) 

Upholsters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Mill Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Lithographers and Photoengravers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Industry Group 


Primary metals 


Metal fabricating 
Machinery 
Transportation 
equipment 


Electrical products 


Non-metallic 
mineral products 


Petroleum and 
coal products 


Chemical products 


Miscellaneous 
manufacturing 


CONSTRUCTION 


TRANSPORTATION 
AND UTILITIES 


Air transport and 
incidental services 


Water transport 
and incidental 
services 


Railway transport 
Running 
trades 


Non-operating 


employees 


Truck transport 
Buses and 
streetcars 


Other transport 


Table 2—Union Representation Within Industry 
Groups, 1969 (Cont.) [ 


Unions comprising More Than 10 Pe; 
Cent of the Total Reportec 
Membership in Industry Groug 

(in alphabetical order) 


Metallurgists, Miners and Chemical 
Workers Federation (CNTU) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Workers (CLC) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Workers (CLC) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northern Electric Employees (Ind.) 

U.E. (Ind.) 

Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass and Ceramic Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metallurgists, Miners and Chemical 
Workers Federation (CNTU) 


Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
District 50 U.M.W.A. (Ind.) 

Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers (CLC) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Labourers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Air Line Employees (CLC) 

Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Seafarers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


United Transportation Union 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Maintenance of Way (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Transport and General 
Workers (CLC) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 

Public Service Employees Federation 
(CNTU) 

Transit Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Government Employees (CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 
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ble 2—Union Representation Within Industry 
oups, 1969 


Unions comprising More Than 10 Per 
Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 

(in alphabetical order) 


) 
| 
| 
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Communication 


Power, gas and 
water 


RADE 


[INANCE 


ERVICE 
NDUSTRIES 


Education 


Health and 
Welfare 


Religious 
organizations 


Recreational 
services 


Service to business 
Personal services 


Miscellaneous 
services 


'UBLIC 
.\DMINISTRATION 


Federal 
administration 


Provincial 
administration 


Local 
administration 


Other government 
offices 


Brewery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees 
(CLC) 

Canadian Telephone Employees (Ind.) 

L.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Letter Carriers (CLC) 

Postal Workers (CLC) 

Traffic Employees (Ind.) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 


Commerce and Office Employees 
Federation (CNTU) 

Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Retail Wholesale Employees 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Commerce and Office Employees 
Federation (CNTU) 
Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Public Employees (CLC) 
Public Service Employees 
Federation (CNTU) 
Public Employees (CLC) 
Service Employees Federation (CNTU) 
Services Employees Int. Union 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Service Employees Federation (CNTU) 


Actors Equity (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Musicians (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Research Council Employees (Ind.) 
Hotel Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Service Employees Int. Union 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


National Component, P.S.A.C. (CLC) 

Union of National Defence 
Employees, P.S.A.C. (CLC) 

B.C. Government Employees (CLC) 

Quebec Government Employees 
(CNTU) 

Saskatchewan Government 
Employees (Ind.) 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Employees (CLC) 


Independant Local-Foreign Service 
Officers 
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Table 3—Union Membership, by Province, 1969 


Number 


of 
Province 


Locals 


Locals Responding 


Number Membership 


DOS TOUISIATIG, « cesnccacssmrnvnvanrvonns 172 146 23,649 
Prince Edward Island .............. 53 53 3,622 
NOVA DOORS Hi acu saan 456 456 59,361 
INOW BEUTIN WICK 2.5. can vi 414 400 48,076 
Onebeeey ae ut eee 2,690 2,386 606,410 
L@ yet: halel ci eam steak weet ig ie Repe 3,210 2915 fn Re) 
WiAtial 2 Fach a cnvicnren 376 358 72,390 
BOSEA CHO Waly octet iciemes 405 383 52,534 
PR ARSENIC ee fccee Acct Ras ioe eeetsae ceaD 499 483 87,792 
British O10tN 01d casein 931 923 261,134 
Yukon & N.W. Territories...... 34 27 1,942 
Two or more provinces™.......... 62 61 35,724 
AUIUStMNENT CNELY 7 ...crccacseasn-aw>> 68,469 

9,302 8,651 2,074,616 


SERENE EERE NA RNAS TEST 


*Includes membership of Seafarers, Transportation-Communica- 
tion Employees, United Telegraph Workers and Actors’ Equity. 

+ Represents difference between total membership as reported by 
union headquarters and that reported in the survey of local unions. 
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Table 4—Union Membership by Canada 


Manpower Centre Area, 1969 


Canada Manpower 
Centre Area 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
COiien Brovke- =. 
Grand Falts.yeeue 


TWo Or Mmoretareas. > 


PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 
Charlottetown......:..... 


NOVA SCOTIA 
PA TUIMCES tie Steet tote 
Bridsewater sn. 8-2. 
|g VLE 5 eke de a res 
DartMouliies ee ces 
Kentvillowes 26. 


Two or more areas.... 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Bathurst eens 
Campbellton.) ...... 
Pomundstons a... 
Brederictoi. 234... 
VEGI LOT eee roe 


Two or more areas.... 


QUEBEC 


Beatiharnois..a<..)...... 
Buckinghamn................ 
CGhicoulnive eee 


FOORINCTe RE 5533.0 & 
NSC NILES Fr art 


Table 4—Union Membership by Canada 
Manpower Centre Area, 1969 (Cont.) 


Areas Under Canada Manpower Areas Under | 
Locals Membership 1,000 Members Centre Area Locals Membership 1,000 Membei 
RMOUSKI eee ee 3 3,745 ' 
29 2,793 Riviere du’ Loup.....;.. 33 1,830 | 
36 6,935 Robervalae.2 3. 52 S271 | 
84 10,536 ROUyDe see sn ek oe 54 5,092 
13 2,259 Septllese iat oe 30 3,546 
10 1126 Shawinigan, 2.2.0.4... a2 7,008 | 
Sherbrooke:.. a4. 97 fae r32 | 
Soreheas eee 50 7,474 
Ville St. Georges........ 19 2,206 : 
38 2,482 Summerside St: Hyacinthe ss 44 6,070 
St. Jeane eee 69 7,329 | 
St. Jerome ae 28 3,019 | 
Stes [herese. a 31 4,796 
ze ed Thetford Mines Pee a. 33 53117 
122 23.596 Trois Rivieres.............. 79 132255 
30 1.675 Val Or. Sone 57 4,288 
a7 257 Liverpool Valleyfield Suiveu Soe eerewaloaer 41 4,404 
49 6,181 Victoriaville: «2 40 4,847 
14 1771 Two or more areas 48 68,809 
58 8,752 
23 4,177 ONTARIO 
20 2,119 Barriceercen per 28 3,803 Arnprior 
929) 1257 Béelievilleve sn 45 5,108 Bracebridge 
19 2,206 Brampton. ee 58 8,352 
14 1,685 Brantiords =o. 61 10,697 
Brockyilles 19 2,850 
Chathanie se 24 4,561 Carleton Place 
4] 4.419 Cobourg Seat acensloemeciseecee 24 2,655 
38 7160 Collingwood aac avaweece ati. 12 1953 
0 1.917 Minto Cormwallee= oe 50 6,637 
50 3,906 St. Stephen BliotiLaker sts < 12 1,642 
86 9,403 Sussex BOtEric were eee 20 P5955 
73 2 413 Ore Frances... 24 1,963 
108 14.416 Fort William. 4277 = 41 +220 
£7 1,021 Graltiene cece fee 66 O35 13 Gananoque 
10 1,697 Gueilpne. ee 56 6,366 Goderich 
Hanulton.ee oe 210 55,543 Hawkesbury 
Kapuskasing:..2.26:.; 16 2,008 
Kenorast. 4a eae 40 a 501 
= seat Ae Kingston... 49 10,434 
46 6 830 Chace Kirkland Lakes. fe ey 1703 
41 2] 1 RAIS Korlchenerss ee ee 83 17,600 
: Leamington) 8 1,062 
16 1,358  Dolbeau ; = , 
43 7957 Pores Lindsayscr scone 16 1,069 Listowel 
: LOnGOn. 4.8 thor 117 27,939 
38 4,719 Cap aux Meules ; 
1 15351 
1S 3,320 
46 6,386 
64 73192 
62 4,973 
46 8,712 
20 IBS es Lac Mégantic 
18 1,947 Louiseville 
17 1,995 Maniwaki 
39 3,760 Matane 
10 1,988 Mont Laurier 
i 1,590 New Richmond 
817 304,619 Plessisville 
12 2,349 Ste. Agathe 
26 2,234 des Monts 
5 1,801 
236 42,611 
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able 4—Union Membership by Canada 
lanpower Centre Area, 1969 (Cont.) 


: 

. 

anada Manpower 
entre Area 


Neen 


1) Midland...................... 
Newmarket.........:........ 
Niagara Falls.............. 
REET BSAY ie ioci ess... 
Rad ee ee 


fe Pembroke................... 
Peterborough.............. 
Meerort Arthur................ 
1 Port Colborne............ 


oS eh 1 ee 
CC fe eres 
Ly ne 
A NALINS co cas vcs sieunctoes<ve 
Toronto (Metro)........ 
mee 2 renton................00.....- 
me Walkerton.................--- 
im Wallaceburg................ 
me W elland................-.000++ 
MWY INCSOT.......060..00000005- 

ane ae 

Two or more areas.... 


AANITOBA 
OEE ES 7 


AV SDTIDER......-2:00.0.00020 
Two or more areas.... 


IAASKATCHEWAN 
BEOOSS JAW..cc.ccin0050-5--s 
North Battleford........ 
Prince Albert.............. 


Two or more areas.... 


1,394 
1,504 
5,276 
3,337 
10,492 
23,624 
40,761 
2,133 
3,427 
10,176 
4,841 
2,300 
1,863 
9,469 
15,041 
1,506 
1,562 
20,739 
3,856 
3,324 
29,708 
5,363 
253,875 
1,427 
1,470 
1,599 
8,068 
40,495 
4,227 
40,445 


2,130 
2,442 
Li27 
193 


3,422 
56,901 
3,169 


2,850 
2,682 
5,003 
20,036 
14,207 
1,691 
3,973 


Areas Under 


Locals Membership 1,000 Members 


Napanee 
New Liskeard 


Orillia 


Parry Sound 
Perth 
Picton 


Renfrew 


Sturgeon Falls 
Tillsonburg 


Dauphin 


Morden 
Portage la 
Prairie 


Estevan 
Lloydminster 


Swift Current 
Weyburn 
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Table 4—Union Membership by Canada 
Manpower Centre Area, 1969 


Canada Manpower 
Centre Area 


Areas Under 


Locals Membership 1,000 Members 


ALBERTA 


TCC HDII0 BG ri un sercacrae 
Medicine Hat.............. 
PCO LICOL cates rarceieenevs 
Two or more areas.... 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ADI OUTSIOPU ns sincere 
CTUMIWACK A 3b Sicece 
Campbell River........: 
TATOO Re ei ricckes 


RaNOODS See eee 
MCCLOWDE cette ae 


PL OLlace wk pees 
Vancouver (Metro)... 
Revelstoke............ meee 
Victorias... Stee 


Two or more areas.... 


YUKON-NORTHWEST 
TERRITORIES 
Whitehorse... sssaac-- 


1,046 


Blairmore 
Drumheller 
Grande Prairie 
Peace River 


St. Paul 
Stettler 


Courtenay 


Dawson Creek 
Fort St. John 


Quesnel 


Vernon 
Williams Lake 
White Rock 


Yellowknife 
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Statistics Section 


rot Percentage Change | 

Labour Statistics aes | 
Previous Previot 

Principal Items Date Amount Month Yea 


(in thousands) 
TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 


Week, ended becember:15; 1969 1.) aah, hbase 8,095 — 0.2 + 2. 

ENTIDlO Ved U5 Up rere Maas, One Caan eal en oleh Tti2 — 0.6 + 

PA BEICUIGUL Gs Mop. c Wee seein AL Le ae epee yak 457 — 6.9 — 23 
INON-aRTICUIBULC co edna ea ee Algo nhl T2205 — 0.2 + 2 

PAI WOLK CLS cin ce sire sete ta oe em ae he. > pe 6,720 — 0.1 + 2. 

At WOEK 35 NOUrs-On NOE: =e eee 6,223 +23.1 + 2.1 

AL WOrksless thaniso:hOurs;s.*). 0. ewe 1,276 — 47.6 + 2. 

Employed but nota work’... 4. e-em 213 —21.1 — & 

Um CRI DIOV GG 3 ven es ve eee ett eae ees el > 383 + 8.2 + 2. 
PRELATCICos Gee ea 8s tee cere omen AT Ne eed Men Rens tae 0 Yt 46 +15.0 + 2. 
Quebec... dati tos Vasae tates ate ARG OREN ct ea REE NOM 152 + 6.3 _ 

OUEACO Gree el | ated ee mete Beg 95 +15.9 + 9% 

1g GEV (bs ee et MOI I eo ve the Maes 3) 5 44 + 7.3 — 24 

Tits hi Colm bid... ye. oar ee |, (ee eee re ae 46 — 4,2 + 4.5 
Withoutworcandiseeking work:) 0) | ice 350 + 5.7 + 2.¢ 

On temporary layoft upto 30'dayser 33 +43.5 + 1. 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 so LOO): eieatteeeey ke November 129.6 — 0.2 + 31 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = BOO) hy Mek aN November 126.4 + 0.1 a 1.9 

PIVMENIUTCS BR AGELO NUS eo icc: ev a prem gs ee Ce” lst 9 mos. 119,692 —- —12. 

ipcstinedsto the labour force;.) (oe ew een ee ee 1st 9 mos. 63,124 — —10 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS- | 
mitikes amd lockoutsiortis (ey. gte ae Hed) lO eae Li eto December 67 —25.6 +15.5 
WOMOL NOL Kes INVOlVed ae 10.00 eer ceo i eee ee December 11,719 —76.3 —11.2 
DULationAn nan dayseut en prs stewed 8 gape ne: a) December 138,290 — 65.6 431.7 
EARNINGS AND INCOME | 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMO) ) jeer nae November 123.05 + 1.8 + 8 5 
avetaec HOUT carnines (its) eee an ty en November 2.80 + 0.7 + 7.9 
myerane WeeklvhOurs paid i.) vem 0, coer ie her November 40.3 — 0.2 — 1.5 
AVeT ARC Week IV Ages (ITC). hee elle eh ee Age November 115.74 + 0.5 a 6.5 
Consumer pricedndex-(1961 —100)- 8... a December 127.9 + 0.4 + 4.6 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars G96l—100yn October 121.4 — 0.2 + 1.8 
Total labour income (Millions of COMA eect ek em eaN ad) November (data unavailable at press time) 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION}? 
Ota averasesl96 l= 100s oo eee. ss er eM November 168.5 + 1.8 + 2.@ 
PEA OURSCLUCINE 220k lene ae eee Aye November 169.2 + 1.6 + 2.4 
DUE ADIES Ais lnk i.e et ee Se no, November 189.2 + 2.8 + 1.0) 
POUCA DIGS). Js 4: eee Nae, Pee oe November 1531 + 0.5 + 3.9 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION** 
RA een tit, Beant dr ee cae ae... OO a oo November 12,555 —17.6 —34.1 : 

COO MI PICIOIS oF 000 cise Geet eee, ae eR November 15.227 — 3.0 + 8.1 
Mem CONS IIUCtIONS .../2.1,,),.0. eerste. ee November 115,672 — 2.9 410.7 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 
t+ Advance data. 


tPreliminary. 
**Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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ables 


1 to A-3 — Labour Force 
-1 — Labour Income 
4 to C-7 — Employment, Hours and Earnings 
-1 to E-4 — Unemployment Insurance 
| 1 and F-2 — Prices 
a to G-4 — Strikes and Lockouts 
A—Labour Force 
| 


| 


BEER BOUR FORCE: sig) cin. Aieuiacien. 


NS oe phy sssncaseguioriaway ts synghis wasbutiancenns 
Nc aaa asiusasn instep ovens vvoyspoavneieaveedcdinnes 
A LAD Dp Re Re eR TEP 
NT oc cecrcc ea sageastvaccecncatasnnaieuss 
EE ey aly oy footy scan g Skaeavoankanhiirks Oh 
RN AES ICE OYE cose iiss ynnrennsndcsngesncencensesovtbovarevvedes 


. ES ne os) en NG hail Bok has atbieao nes inaes 
| 
RR ep icua bear ences iteiied vidi Aka MR Cees eI 


DMM ET SRE UIE cance hceapnadts fe tassnenncisissandese aantennseeia 
Paid workers......... RN Wee el elas Sins y suvandglestauess Bes 


PTE TTETTOCePEOTOeeT Terre eeeee eer errerr reer err eee eee eee) 


= 
° 
3 
oO 
5 


RNa ee ga csc van tapas pun th nines sete pa eedap ereennan teeta 


Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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Canada 


Atlantic 


able A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended December 13, 1969 


Quebec Ontario 


(in thousands) 


2,256 
1,558 


Prairies 


B.C. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended December 13, 1969 


Total 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


20-64 Years 


14-19 

Years Men Women 
All 

Persons Married Other Married 


(in thousands) 


Other 


AND LOVERS Ma mies wi te ode 14,809 2,454 4,223 1,149 4,288 1,142 1,554 
DAB OLIRUFORCE eg eecie swe ie tee 8,095 157 4,012 902 1,468 761 195 
Fanploy eds eee Crete eet one ca 7,712 678 3,857 820 1,431 740 18¢ 
WINGINDIOVER ee ere ie eo eee 383 79 tS 82 57 2h * 4 

NOT IN LABOUR FORCE ......csssecceseseeeseee 6,714 1,697 211 247 2,820 381 1,358 
PARTICIPATION RATEt | 

160 December 1s eee! fos 54.7 30.8 95.0 78.5 34.2 66.6 12.6 

Noceriber 15) eens a 54.9 31.4 95.5 78.8 34.0 67.5 12.8 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE? | 

1969 LCCEMDEr 13 sac eee eee 4.7 10.4 39) a1 Ze 2.8 ie | 

No Veni bert1:s =n uetmines chetaiony 4.4 9.8 3.3 7.8 2.5 3.7 *e 

Neer e errr eee ee TS 


* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
| The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 


{ The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
** Less than 10,000 unemployed. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended December 13, 1969 


Seeking: 
Full-time work 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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POCO Oreo ererererer ere eeer ese rerer eens eeseseee eee e es eeeseeereensseneseeeceeeccce‘o‘es 


9S wie Simin SMS RICiee ne €18)s's-vlelele' elein\e,$'6\6 88's) 0/6.e1: ainia_ esa s.A16 B¢/4.0le 616 s/0/0.0\9)ble'6/e/alG)e/~ sie /o/ale\sie'6'sieie vie (el a.eiala eae leis e sete /aicle nivale eee: 


December 
1969 


November December 


1969 
SSRIS GSES SSSR ESE SSIS SUS ERS AEE RA LSB SE ST STE ES TGS 


(in thousands) 


1968 
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—Labour Income 


ble B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Monthly Totals 


Trans- Finance, 
portation Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
var and Month Mining facturing cation** Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income tt 


(millions of dollars) 


Se ee 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,382 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
AL I ee 678 Je fee Di | 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 Lylve 26,179 
LE ee ay. 8,090 Zoo 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 

PERLE pet ree eanncas mvs 813 8,580 pe Ps) 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 

68—Total eae ins tixeck hens 878 9,144 3,024 424 2,598 635 9,972 11,461 1,818 te pe se ( 

| 

SP Noveniber........ f pee 799.9 265.9 39.6 233.9 op Ne 446.8 1,011.0 149.6 3,095.2 

| Tate hE) 74.6 785.4 261.9 29.6 188.4 54.2 459.4 1,003.3 153d.003,0268 

269—January ees een give task 76.2 790.3 271.4 24.1 186.8 me 5 439.6 1,004.5 146.2 3,007.0 

POET UIA Y A ccs decssncaues Ti 803.2 259.9 27.4 200.8 pf Wa 440.3 1,028.4 167.5. 3,0/0,1 

| ETS ee es 78.4 815.9 261.6 oA 198.8 i BA 447.6 1,033.6 167-7 els 

| “oi Re BE epee 75.6 819.6 2OD.1 28.9 213:1 ape 454.5 1,047.6 169.2 3,148.7 

(gl Wg see BEE 74.7 841.0 271.5 38.1 229.0 Stiz 465.1 1,088.2 169.3. .3,2975 

| le es eh ec 75.8 859.3 280.8 43.6 241.3 58.7 477.5 1,106.0 188.6 3,359.6 

| a ee ee 74.1 846.2 287.3 47.0 262.0 D952 469.0 Lazy 182.4 3,403.6 

oto) Ee eee 72.8 850.6 294.3 46.9 280.8 60.3 469.0 1,139.3 179.7 3,429.6 

September ’.............. 71.6 868.3 289.3 48.1 285.4 59.9 485.5 1,137.4 a 8 Ta Se) Dt 

| BPOTODEL Ticceiecscnssscss 73.0 863.8 285.4 46.6 279.0 59.8 493.8 1,140.4 1972.2* 3,435.0 

| Novemberf............... (data unavailable at press time) 
jeasonally Adjusted 
SE COST sacha sunaenansvnecs 600 6,582 2429 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
965—Total pe Oe 678 7,262 oN MY 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 A ey 26,179 
TE er rice 8,090 Mek 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
Be 1 OLAL....n:sseseesreresenvees 813 8,581 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,300 
ET eae 878 9,144 3,024 424 2,598 635 4,973 11,461 1,819 35,230 
968—Novembet................ Tio 792.2 267.2 30.3 224.5 53.9 435.3 1,010.4 160.8 3,078.1 
December.............-.- 74.8 801.1 274.0 33.0 219.8 54.6 443.8 1,010.6 161.9 3,096.6 

969—Januafry.................. 76.5 809.6 Bled 28.3 219.2 54.7 448.6 1,026.7 161.6 3,120.9 
Pevruary cain haul 817.9 268.8 30.4 236.0 52:0 452.1 1,047.8 164.5 3,169.8 
LET CO ne eee ee 78.1 826.7 273.6 39.2 228.5 54.9 457.6 1,048.7 165.8 3,196.4 
in nas 78.4 Wea 271.4 41.1 233.4 37.0 459.0 1,057.9 167.1 3,216.4 
AS eee 74.9 838.1 271.8 41.0 226.9 ot I 465.6 1,090.8 1702... 3,260.5 
LT ee et ee eee dout 844.9 275.9 40.2 225.4 58.1 470.9 1,089.2 i735... 3,275.3 
LTD gee ae eee ee 72.9 849.6 277.6 41.2 peER! a7 5 368.5 1,134.3 174.1 3,331.7 
TN il tak Tad 837.2 285.2 40.3 245.0 58.5 471.3 1,133.0 174.7 3,339.8 
September™.............. 71.9 849.6 280.9 40.1 250.2 58.9 485.0 1.1215 175.3 3,356.7 
ef 73.4 848.5 282.0 39.4 245.0 59.3 489.4 1,130.7 176.0 3,366.9 
Novembert.............. (data unavailable at press time) 

a 

* Revised. + Preliminary. t Advance. 

** Includes post office wages and salaries. +t Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 


‘emaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 
Nore: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at September 1 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,857,897. Table C-3 gives estimates of total ¢ 
ployment, by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more persis 
and from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a somew]| 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are av 
available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


Table C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


y 
Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers " 

(1961 = 100) (49615 100) ; 

\ 

Average Average Average Averag 

Weekly Weekly Weekly — Weekl 

Year and Month Wages Wages Wages Wage 
Employ- and and Employ- and anc 

ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salarie 

$ $3 

AVERAGE | 
I EMP Meee cvs ooo AO Ue cea Wolk ae ke Deh: MI 108.2 110.6 86.51 i a 110.9 90.4: 
he SOR PEAR ee), SE eee MN PCE! CORMAN Te Vi 114.3 116.3 91.01 117.2 116.2 94.7) 
Te eit La a Ee RR OM A re ROO) 2. ctor aT 120.7 12351 96.30 123.5 122.8 100 1) 
BOM sheen tress 2 aS el RI eS an ae 122.6 131.4 102.79 1232 130.6 106.5: 
| ee Rae) Ae E A eR OTR re EAR GB) 12257 140.4 109.88 122.1 140.3 114.47 
| 

PI 65=Sepiemibesr: «00 2h a, ee 126.7 143.8 12852 125.8 143.6 117.08 
OCLOD EI tet. s. PA oe a canatee Cerne aa 126.0 144.3 112.90 124.6 144.8 118.0 
INDVEMDeR ei Saris en re ee 2537: 144.9 1337 124.0 145.5 118.7¢ 
IDecem bet! oan5) tek cc eas ee eh a 122-7 140.5 109.94 121.4 140.9 114.92 

BO = ARAL ah eu te ee el 121.4 145.8 114.04 121.8 146.5 119.49 
| EUs) oh UE hg Aloe tA SCAM MMOS TS. \ nie D+) 121.9 147.4 115.30 12255 148.1 120.8C 

|. KE See ts AO ON Ee we 122.6 148.4 116.11 12332 149.3 121.72 

A et ane er eR Ne ela 123.4 148.8 116.43 123.6 149.4 121.84 

INS Sree erat ie Mite Rt AE. as gm ne ae 127.0 149.9 117.26 126.2 150.3 122.39 

1 VG: Ae ih, Rope tleae of S c ERO all epeRS I 130.2 150.3 117.61 128.9 150.4 122.68 

Dh ea Le ee RO aR RIE os >, ey 1294 i Fey Dea 118.21 ho) 149.8 122.18 

JN UPAG IY Ruafiateeee bk OU RMI ee MOSSE ge RIV a} if a 128) 119.07 127.9 150.3 122.353 

PO DLECIOCI |, meee Mees. 08 ae 130.2 VS350 £20:22 126.9 153.9 125.50 


* Revised. + Preliminary. 
{ Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling) ; manufacturing; construction: transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance 


insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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ble C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 


Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
! September August September September August September 
1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 
: (1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
EGION AND PROVINCE 
Htlantic RegiOn...............cccessseecseeeeteneeeeesteeseeeseneeeenenenenens 125.9 128.6 1225 98.79 98.38 91.45 
PC WLOUNGIANGA..................ccceccccsrceeseeeresseesssessseesseneenees 130.6 133.1 126.3 106.20 105.53 101.26 
| Prince Edward Island...............:::esesceseseseteseeseeereens 148.7 154.6 150.4 80.23 79.14 69.40 
Nova Scottia.........eccecseceseeseesesesesssenssesseeneeneneesenneneetens 120.6 $25.1 118.2 98.23 97.41 89.68 
| Ton saivcanapinyategrene<iivassprrovessesesrioiens jay i 130.1 122.8 96.44 96.80 89.43 
ite sys ciryendscrshsernesssvacsecvanuiasanadereresoesanenco nes 124.3 125,1 121.8 i ey 116.60 110.21 
IMEATIO.........snesceesceeeseessesesessssesnssenesnnesnnesnnenavannssecssestsnsenssenes E319 132.0 129.7 123.87 122.44 116.81 
MINIM cay icsssnsonsavessevsevenpsasnyorronsstnentonsensansessesooszzengns 131.0 132.1 125.9 114.49 114.97 105.99 
yoo socevhsoasoeiops toby ssbininnes oar 122.0 123.0 119.6 109.66 110.12 102.23 
Nn 001 it cids cnn stodaev ous oconsteinesssen-n | Pear Woosh 123.6 108.35 109.88 103.74 
No, shaiiad see haa ncigdnssdupuinsvadedenkessent vient 141.7 143.2 132.1 120.21 120.30 109.75 
BITING... ncenccetvserscsesvevauvnsseseratessensinnenenstesssonsenee® 143.3 146.4 1337 133.81 130.64 123.24 
a pcesewaseecscnnsunsidensonnp spurns sananasormnesanesvoninsnnunss ners 130.2 je | 126.7 120.22 119.07 9 Pay 
JRBAN AREAS 
ee ao ara eh ak udev ana nets sae ypshitiewisncabeans 142.6 144.2 144.3 94.20 92.39 88.57 
cs, ic lee cea ndidvuascnacidehenhreancaanne 123.0 1,7 1 Gre 100.12 99.97 92.61 
ted oa eg haiss oon sanemcerdansnaniopavoenacanicernsaioenners 93.1 92.7 102.9 102.94 104.81 97.19 
IN ee MT te ja ctisssh anpisxnccanssnssenaaiaeen aiscantoates Se Pol 134.5 al Be 94.79 94.65 87.54 
RAR a fa bash ins C78 sais ipo sinesansgsiatvevonts cusenas 114.2 114.6 L116 100.18 102.69 91.61 
R52 yh vase ve vaidnp anes hoes Necer cv devngeengg 114.9 118.0 108.7 134.12 134.97 126.70 
Ts sacs pap ensiescasnakr tans oun dberinentetae one 125.6 | ede ef 123.8 118.73 117.80 111.86 
Ne npc tupinsdpicssss-cens2dessoay pin -r-nsei=sinsninvsinys 120.9 121.9 118.8 103.67 103.68 94.66 
NN AN oa css a apdageist cn wamsdhin suid vh vero en eoennpe nse tvotonen eran 94.7 97.4 99.9 119.97 120.18 114.13 
NN ey cao annus Sgunnansorsensearbnns 120.2 120.3 116.9 101.68 99.66 94.77 
I es vcuicncncacpysernivas irene sansaves teves=naunaiee 119.5 1 By ee" 111.78 107.86 103.93 
EN 5 citroen csica thn cis sh wor onins dened rexmnaes 140.6 142.5 131.9 113.48 112.97 104.56 
as sna nick vn roa vgoabainy ss shan Maas 128.5 127.8 126.8 103.80 103.57 98.02 
NY alc taensauace sphcivnvas vxdnanesvignseekeransonennnnoasotana nai 292.6 287.5 264.7 124.00 121.02 115.79 
NT is cupannisinca ed an egesiand soa cge nah 140.6 146.3 133.2 111.26 108.74 105.51 
MPV IIIA =POLt ATCIUT.......0.00000.02s0-scrrsosnrnnessenseroees 126.8 128.3 128.0 117.69 118.19 108.77 
ea catsn ae vas vdp apc nde apa ngogd ena paviounas ta 143.6 144.4 139.6 113.86 £11.65 106.26 
hn ALi al FS te een tortriere eee monte” 109.5 108.9 122.4 122.69 122.34 118.77 
IN eS gi v5 5 sadn fcann dn chs svat cgeapeedo aes onnpchens 128.7 131.9 123.1 116.14 115.90 109.62 
RR Be Bo roca hasniosaanadstvomnevennanuetenssanre 159-5 158.7 148.8 110.98 109.82 105.59 
Fo oo fice eam siuaingigne ame 128.3 126.6 Pee? 115.39 114.77 108.71 
EIR FANG cgesecprtanshapoapoxensanro xnvesanntabecearndsrapamnees 125.4 128.7 17.3 LEi37 109.80 104.94 
I a eI er os ie Scbas dues naan uiersoneaponnds 147.5 144.2 142.7 143.58 139.58 144.16 
NEN sn lar csacacaseasinseseisidaspnehivstavnsa canjriiinnsess 143.6 142.5 135.8 124.37 ea Ry # 116.20 
ne ia ha bucasn resem 145.4 147.7 144.0 161.64 157.42 149.98 
ON ce aes aus abies get sasgnesiaantinna sean phe 104.5 127:5 126.42 107.69 124.81 
a ooo hn dveah ty oagsiendncsos nae sas Picpndm anes ese 56.4 64.1 118.0 127.30 131.17 138.02 
NS on, codes eviuivyetpnccnansasncecde sy «shone 149.2 145.3 145.3 134.75 133.06 124.04 
INI ee Big 8 oe otto nadanyinsaorkigiee 72.9 74.4 74.0 110.87 106.91 101.51 
cen siinnncaninnes anally 137.0 136.1 130.6 25.17 124.35 117.18 
sO REE eee eo Renee Srnec perree 101.4 99.5 107.4 140.92 144.14 130.32 
rn ihaictih sata pai abuses on hai 161.9 158.6 S737 148.01 141.52 140.98 
WInMiped...............-.-.:cccseecseeeereeesnsrnerssnsestreneensessersnseenanes 124.7 124.3 119.3 101.96 102.61 94.69 
htop minaret anand mens sammUnnininines oa 126.9 127.6 127.0 105.54 106.51 98.89 
SRR Pa ae eer 146.5 146.8 150.0 102.16 103.27 98.78 
I 558 1, J, « Leland cacavesNenenvmesewd cactsnaroiiigaaenosatsles 152.4 154.1 138.2 120.82 120.01 109.19 
aaah gg Rs Bg eh duane enetd ves 149.7 150.2 139.7 114.69 114.74 105.06 
RS od ee ee Oo eC neagasnahannxaacgnnpyuya waubilanan> 143.4 147.2 133.2 128.74 125.49 118.86 
el lee CoRR EER ent eT 138.3 138.0 123.1 112.52 112.62 105.15 


* Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Trans- Community, 
porta- Fi- Business and Public 
Mines, tion, nance, Personal Services Admin- 
Quar- Manufacturing Commu- insur eet esti de 
ries se nication ance Non- tion 
and Non- Con- and and com- Com- and 
For- Oil du- Du- struc- Other Real mercial mercial De- 
estry Wells  rables_ rables_ tion Utilities Trade Estate Sector{ Sector** fencetT 


(in thousands) 


Canada 
September 1969* — 113.4 900.8 818.5 433.6 — 1,098.9 301.8 1,128.1 724.8 432.1 
August 1969* 81.9 116.7 909.8 814.4 436.3 692.7 1,073.6 303.8 1,096.5 739.3 441.7 
September1968.. 76.3 121.2 878.8 804.4 411.4 664.0 993.7 282.3 1,071.3 641.0 414.7 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
August 1969* 2.8 5.4 122 2.9 10.4 14.8 18.2 DD: P23 9.4 10.1 
July 1969T Slt 4.2 , BEO J 14.0 18.2 De 22.0 9.7 10.3 
August 1968.. sia 5.9 10:5 23 102 153 16.6 2.0 O25 ao 93 
PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 
August 1969* 0.1 — 2.9 0.5 pe) 353 4.5 0.6 6.1 paa| 2.4 25.6) 
July 1969T 0.1 — 2.4 0.3 Dal pies) 4.5 0.6 6.2 2.3 23 23.3) 
August 1968.. 0.2 — 2.4 0.4 2.4 332 4.0 0.6 5.9 pe 226 24 0 
NOVA SCOTIA 
August 1969* 21 Sti 20.2 15.6 16.8 Dae 33.8 7.0 40.3 18.0 225 205.73 
July 19697 20) 5.8 19.8 15.0 16.1 22.9 SpaeA| ‘A 595 17.4 PAWS: 200.1 
August 1968.. 3.0 6.9 19.9 | Fae i aha" 22.6 32.5 6.6 365 | EF) 21.9 196.4 
NEW | 
BRUNSWICK | 
August 1969* 8.7 2.6 21.4 11.9 13.1 21.4 26.6 4.6 30.3 11.4 12.8 164.8 
July 1969+ 8.0 2e5 20.5 14.4 10.9 20.9 2553 4.6 30.3 11.6 130 162.0: 
August 1968.. 9.5 2.6 19.8 4 2.9 PA) 25.4 4.5 29.9 10.6 123 158.5 
QUEBEC 
August 1969* 26.2 26.6 3395 203.4 94.7 188.9 269.6 | 309.3 185.0 95.2 1,823.7) 
July 19695" 327.2 25.3 325.0 199.7 O29 137 25555 84.3 5.0 185.0 95.1 1,788.9 
August 1968.. 28.2 26.3 328.4 199.3 95.0 185.4 24232 80.4 291.6 1632) 90.4 1,730.4: 
ONTARIO 
August 1969* 11.6 223 387.6 445.9 169.7 222.4 420.5 13322 402.8 298.5 L770 2,694.7 
July 19697 10.7 29.2 316.2 444.6 165.0 214.1 415.7 142.0 407.2 50 Lie 2,683.7 
August 1968.. 12.2 ae: 377.4 445.6 156.1 21031 381.6 PE Wes) 378.8 25921 17822 2,550.m 
MANITOBA 
August 1969* 1.4 7.8 29:2 229 20.1 48.5 56.3 13.6 49.5 34.8 20.9 304.9 
July 19697 1.3 eo, Zoal 22.0 192 46.3 54.7 12.9 5124 35.9 pA Ps 300.7 
August 1968.. 0.8 6.9 28.3 20,5 18.9 48.1 Spays et 47.0 29.2 pA RY 286.3 
SASKATCHEWAN 
August 1969* 0.5 Dsl! 10.7 5.8 15 27.4 39.6 oe) 47.0 22.0 2135 203.4 
July 19697 0.4 Dee 10.6 aah 14.5 IHS, 39.7 8.5 47.3 21.9 21.4 203.1 
August 1968.. 0.4 Ships 10.5 6.1 16.7 DIO 40.2 8.1 43.5 20.1 19.8 198.3 
ALBERTA 
August 1969* 2 Tea 28.4 2133 45.7 54.6 87.0 18.9 88.3 63.3 35.0 474.4 
July 1969+ eZ DHS) 28.2 DD 46.7 56.8 85.1 19.0 Site 63.4 34.4 478.4 
August 1968.. Fae 20.1 D9 i 24.0 40.5 50.9 80.0 17.9 85.3 54.0 33.0 435.7 
BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
August 169s 25.4 11.8 57.6 192 47.2 85.8 PE Seo 30.1 99.2 92.1 41.6 686.0 
July 1969 24.8 107 56.6 78.6 44.5 78.5 114.7 31.8 100.5 86.9 41.0 668.7 
August 1968.. 20.4 10.3 56.8 72.9 39.0 80.0 102.6 2525 92.8 Whak 39.8 619.4 
SS 
* Preliminary. tRevised. {Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizations, 


and private households. 


**Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personal services 
(except domestic service) and miscellaneous services, 

Tt Excludes non-civilian employees. 

Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 


Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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ble C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 


| Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
| September August September September August September 
idustries 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 
| (1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
{INING, ota SOB TiS nS 0G 2g 8 BIN by ( @) ) ane ea aes 101.2 103.5 110.4 149.42 147.97 141.13 
EE 84.6 87.0 102.7 147.97 146.07 141.87 
Mineral fuels............... sess ceseseeeeteeeseneneteeneeeeneenenseeestees 101.1 10)2 102.2 162,04 160.64 148.17 
_ Non-metals except esse ee eS Se ee 135.8 138.6 124.0 139.15 135.20 130.98 
Quarries and sand Pits............::ccceesee ese eeteteete tenets 119.3 120.1 116.0 137.38 136.48 123.16 
Rervices incidental tO MIMING..............0...0.esesscceseereree SUES, 168.2 160.4 151.36 154.40 143.85 
MANUFACTURING... cece eee neneneet ttt reencnees 126.9 127.9 125.8 123,50 $22.55 117.08 
Durable g00dS............- eects eee eee eeeetnteen ese seseceetcnees 136.1 136.4 133.0 136.47 131.99 127.87 
MMEIMON-GUIADIC ZOOMG................-ceesecncsscecessasereceroonsersneans 119.5 121.0 118.1 Lio.37 113.85 107.09 
MERTATIED DE VELARCS:..ciits-.s0-nvecsbedredpswntessopubieedaatvoasevsess 119.4 1219 | VA BE 107.74 105.73 100.24 
I ee ON PI gt AR pase seb ee bng igen a sate tre 120.2 122.5 2202 103.95 101.33 96.98 
RMI SPE dovcccsvanihessnsvvenssncibelnssneomnsvaeans 114.6 118.1 114.9 132.70 134.39 122.06 
Tobacco processing and products.............::eeee 87.6 87.2 91.3 139.43 135.40 124.33 
BUMTISIIED, DEOOUCHS..:ticreletede--nvecvsedesassnennnsncendeodsersnseniiesnvs 127.4 129.0 124.4 129.13 124.99 121.68 
BRPETIEE PUOUUCHS...j.s0csecveesennesnssacnncrvonvorsveatbnecweossoneentel 97.2 101.5 101.7 81.32 81.88 yi Be 
BRING PTOGUCHS.....5.5.-1.---sessocsensepaeeorenncetecarsonseresseeses 118.1 120.2 119.3 104.53 103.24 97.94 
MME CORP TATIVLIIS,., 5: m2 028 tnprabt -woeesarendehavseesesnoasevetannensesononeait 117.4 119.4 117.4 79.51 78.74 72.74 
NN cere Mea cohyenceovaseradp tp aleancnnnsihdeheynensensenoadl BR PiZ3 110.8 76.42 78.09 70.47 
BTN OCICS sop cehai nih cas ovo scsveuntnersentenenscratebevnvenounsnchht 114.6 116.6 112.9 114.93 111.49 106.54 
MPMRNT AAS BIN LIK UVITOS.v.5 fosn.sascscconyeheccsivvnsotetbabeseanse-ssere 139.5 137.8 131.0 104.11 103.22 98.10 
Paper and allied industries..............: essere 124.2 125.8 118.1 145.06 143.11 134.87 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. le 116.0 114.2 130.79 129.49 122.16 
Primary metal industries...............: cc eceeeeseesseeeeeeeeeees 100.0 106.7 | fe 150.42 144.45 138.93 
Seetal fabricating industrics.....:.:..:..........c0cec-eeceetseoe: 137.0 126.5 133.9 133,51 129.82 124.29 
Machinery, except electrical... seeeseeeeee: 154.5 152.4 143.0 141.97 iat P3332 
Transportation equipment.............::ceceeeseeeseeeeeees 162.1 158°5 154.0 154.48 147.75 145.52 
MEP ACA LD DTOCUCIS Giccactedinnsescnccdscsehlnenssntcabdekredensvernontes 153.8 153.6 145.0 12758 123.96 119.60 
Non-metallic mineral products.................:ccceeeeeeeees 1256 125.4 122.2 135.97 133.86 125.59 
Petroleum and coal products...................ceseeeceeseeeeneees 1055 105.4 104.1 183.25 179.74 170.37 
Chemicals and chemical products.................:::ese 121.0 12231 118.0 141.77 139.23 131.42 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................: 152.4 153:3 141.9 106.45 105.00 99.55 
EE ODT Eo a rca canthhslmndnivcanssenondnanescsientes 134.1 136.3 133.9 159.57 156.85 145.05 
IT ee Bo ASA hciap Saconwap panb seincusnet tage noes nesnehne 142.9 144.7 139.0 157.68 153.34 141.12 
BRA ITIGOLINIG 5 ...-1<-5-Ldse Gneohesonvesacustchadensesnenestsnnnnonsccsesnetea 118.9 121.8 124.9 163.48 164.11 152.59 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
EY pg I Ig 0 115.0 tie 113.0 135.07 135.65 125.08 
MPPRDOTTALION 020i. hes0ii-5-f-ne0nenccntssactracesneonenpanstonesnensonten tile 113.6 10:1 134.01 135.35 123.78 
ESS CES by 9 eevee on eenenrneee fue eer eee 109.4 114.2 113.5 119.23 117.67 111.81 
SINT Ce) aOR: Sal ees sy ene oe eee ner oe C7 122.8 124.1 118.3 130.23 129.15 119.98 
BN ig vsnca vid ee ngebantenntnn cvereannayeren inn 138.7 134.9 130.3 94.51 94.63 88.16 
REI: RMR SAE a cn oR cc sh saqudith ceonescens ent 131.3 130.6 124.4 119.02 118.00 110.55 
NB OR db Pons svvsxndabenernrase oko gl 142.8 7.3 133.6 $2.11 82.41 76.59 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE......... 139.7 140.4 i ee 113,33 114.24 107.84 
ML ATR MAE TE IT ics aiesces on snted~absvccknesdoed 144.9 145.6 135.0 111.58 131,35 105.56 
Smmurance ANG TEA! CSTALC.......0.:20:c0:0000-0---snevensoonesnecnsece 132.6 133.4 127.4 115.89 118.18 111.10 
RR ee 8 iE, Ri nv ine ck ht acstreekiee 178.8 184.3 164.4 84.65 84.89 79.62 
MMR SON TEIN PUNO os ass soa na ncnindvadepeenoveeniestlas 167.5 189.0 152.2 83.53 85.61 70.65 
TIRING van nvsnabidtnnmeonaron midds 196.1 195.4 178.0 129.78 129.93 123.17 
I OI i cnsndk Unieen nhannananpnei on teapaataee 165.4 166.3 153.3 62.57 63.25 58.67 
ERR OSI GOT WIE sults vakeins vhdovss ssp cninonsaavhebadeces 208.7 227,0 191.5 87.17 85.68 86.81 
Ee PAT CODA POST L Fic ssi carceaeavnscrssanssabeensssensieens 130.2 131.1 126.7 120.22 119.07 112.52 


2 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 


Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. 


Industry 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 
| 
$ $ $ $ $ | 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 41.7 41.2 41.9 3.24 3.24 Sen 134.97 133.49 
WVLC ULI 2.0 ct Stes cs dedes ae Oe a 41.0 40.0 41.2 3.30 3.31 3.26 P3537 132.47 
Rertrre ral Tels et &2. 01.30 ee ees 41.4 aoe? 423 2.98 2.97 2.05 123.64 125.37 
mon-amnetals-except tues) e nou 42.0 41.2 43.0 3.15 3.09 2.91 15242 2721 
WJuarries ang Sand pits... eet 48.9 48.6 48.4 2.82 2.79 2.48 137a75 Lon? 
pervices incidental, to: miriing-s 5-6. 2 40.9 42.1 41.2 3.56 3.60 3.39 145.59 151.42 
MAMIUBRAC TURING \:.)..). cee tale 40.7 40.1 41.0 232 2.78 2.62 114.70 IVES 107.4 
Durable poods i280)... Sees te 41.6 40.6 41.8 3:05 3.00 2.86 126.86 12035 119.5 
INON-CuraDle' 2OOdSaak.L ee ee 39.9 BOs) 40.1 2.59 2.56 2:38 103812 101.51 
Moodand: beverages <7... eee ee 40.1 39.3 40.4 2.42 2.40 2423 96.78 94.37 
PUCUSS ee. 2g ee Ce 40.0 3922 40.5 2133 231 2.16 93.42 90.60 J 
BEV CRANES Sy... 5. ee ac Ree ee 40.5 40.9 39.9 3:10 3.10 2.83 125.57 126.82 112.9 
Tobacco processing and products................ 37.9 36.8 37.4 3.41 337 3.06 129.35 124.14 114.2 
HUDDSe Products: icc. ce ee a en ee 41.5 40.6 42.1 2.94 2.86 eat Bt 121.74 116.24 114.0 
eat em PrOaucts.<.... 0. 38.3 39.2 397. 1592 1.90 1.79 73.42 74.64 71.14 
SRE TING DEORUCES:, 5 w'../2, ce eee ea ae 41.1 41.0 42.0 2208 2.24 2.08 92.63 D125 87.2) 
Miscellaneous textiles#.9:......-...00 40.8 40.0 41.5 2.44 2.43 2.28 99.75 97.19 94.6. 
BOTT UNO TMLee, 0). eG, | Aen a 40.5 41.0 40.5 1.74 171 1.58 70.29 70.02 63.9! 
COL AUN Son ete =... oh ee ee 36.6 S77 36.3 1.90 1.90 1.76 69.36 TVET 63.8! 
WHOOGEDEGdUCtS 5... Lc nee on 39.6 39.6 40.4 2A 2.68 Dee 109.42 105.94 101.7% 
PULMIUTC AR URTULeS :..., oe 2. Bole ae 42.7 42.7 42.8 224 2.24 2018 97.03 95.61 91.G 
Paper-andialliedundustricss. 24-8. cee. 41.2 40.7 41.4 3,32 3332 3.06 136.85 134.82 126.7( 
Pulpand’ paper. millsemese he. Ae 41.3 40.9 41.3 3.63 3.61 3.35 149.97 147.90 138.4: 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 38.4 38.3 38.5 3.38 3.36 asb2 129.83 128.88 120.36 
Primary metal mdustrids.t0. e. 41.0 39.1 40.6 3:37 3.36 321 138713 PS1329 130.53 
cromand steel mills. 4 hee ee. 40.4 36.4 395 355 Ba): 3.34 143.59 129.74 131.8] 
Metal fabricating industries.......................... 41.6 40.7 41.9 3.04 3.01 2281 126.52 122.38 117.82 
Machinery, except electrical...........0..000.0....... 41.0 40.7 41.9 Boo 316 2.99 131.83 128.40 125.06 
Transportation equipment............................ 42.8 41.3 43.1 3.40 3.34 3.20 145.55 137.96 137.84 
Marcial anid Parts. ater... see ae 43.3 40.8 42.5 3.42 3.38 3.06 147.86 13773 130.1 
NEOLOR VCDICIES 6 2.) Meee i hele Oe 42.8 41.4 43.9 B52 3.46 3235 150.68 143.08 147.32 
xSsempliNng se...) we ee eo ee 44.1 42.1 46.3 3.81 Safe 3.66 168.10 156.97 169.55 
Parts and accessories.............0..... 41.7 40.8 41.8 3.34 3.29 cel 13919 134.29 130.11 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 41.5 41.3 40.0 3.36 3,29 3.03 139.49 135.61 121.19 
PICCUACA OLOGUCIS a0 ee en ee 41.0 39.8 41.0 214 2.70 2.09 112.24 107.51 104.62 
Communications equipment................ 40.7 39.7 40.6 Dek 2.62 2.43 110.09 103.82 98.46 
Non-metallic mineral products................... 43.4 42.8 43.9 3.03 3.00 Dede 134135 128.34 120.58 
Petroleum and coal products....................... 43.0 42.8 43.3 3.82 3uf9 3.66 164.01 160.48 158.56 
Chemical and chemical products................. 41.0 40.3 40.8 3.03 2.99 2.83 124.36 120.42 115.55 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 40.6 40.1 40.6 226 22S 2.09 91.86 89.56 84.73 
CONSTRUCTION 01 OR ER. es ee 8 aR 41.9 42.0 42.8 3.78 3.70 3.36 158.42 155.49 143.76 
Uh ETL ERESOR: 2 9 Oy I) Al an ri 39.8 39.4 40.4 3.93 3.85 3.45 156.59 151.64 139.35 
General COMELACLOIS ero he 40.6 39.9 40.4 3.89 3.76 3:33 157.91 149.79 134.40 
Special trade contractors. )...4...... 39.2 39.0 40.4 3.97 3.92 3455 15955 153.13 143.35 
Engineering esas eas seat ee Mel c= h af arcu ie 46.3 47.3 47.6 3.50 3.46 3.20 162;22 163.41 152.31 
Highways, bridges ances irects..........04 48.4 49.2 49,2 3.05 3.00 2.80 147.78 147.78 132.83 
Other engineering. ..-0..00......... 2... 44.0 45.2 45.9 4.04 3.98 StS 177.66 179.96 T7128 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Urban transit..... OR 5 a 41.4 42.5 41.1 3.49 354 331 144.42 149.37 136.13 
Highway and bridge maintenance............. 39.9 41.4 38.9 2.61 eG | 2.46 104.29 106.39 95.72 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers................ Suh) 38.0 7.8 1.64 1.63 1.54 Gin! 61.79 38.19 


Hotels, restaurants and taverns............... 32.0 a65 33.3 1.64 1.61 Tesh a2 54 53.84 50.31 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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le C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly 
Wages 

(1961 = 100) 


Average Average Average - 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
ar and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 


$ $ 
erage 

rN Sepa uae yeacarivendakbs coxarsanteeno 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
ox ysurytes ab had binssnneaeNienpecevinnnessesae7 st 41.0 CN: 86.94 116.8 108.8 
NE A sidan sae sn'nnsne Hohn abd deys nsnesanade del ge 40.8 Dino 91.65 123.1 110.5 
aa ah I ac cut sedate eepand ones hi Sco ae 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.8 
CORE ee 5 os an sd ROE, eae Ee 40.3 O58 104.00 139.7 116.2 

st Pay Period in 
ETRE IAI MEE i 2. ae snp Sosacovncsnyincecsbssnvintanantrsdannentepasonrn 41.0 2.62 107.43 144.3 118.9 
Er sl bed SRO RO ne pe PAM Oe 21S ae Araneae 40.9 2.64 108.22 145.4 119.2 
ra AL VE Fo be Lah dnat ae ete ratuencessassaeanl 40.9 2.66 108.68 146.0 119.4 
Pe Bea Ube RRB Stn ere Ae tag CRA eA EE 38.0 2 102.56 137.8 112.4 
MPATIUALY 20.5, -:unvonesvsvseserocncscassssecnenesccsubesesuatnncnsnesencenorecers 40.1 OH 108.42 145.6 118.8 
| Ne a ioe e ny <5 ovale noes Tabak sists esecencns eset +e 40.3 2le 109.65 147.3 119.5 
Rare Can a OT ee Recvbrxarvoots cee 40.5 2.74 110.97 149.1 119.6 
I i co ctnin snes scone toh Posh resrectoreieoseennyense snsaae? 40.3 Pe he 110.87 148.9 119.2 
ee eke nn cs gee ik yes vneaicedodpien doves Cxmnoe deena 40.4 Zit 111.97 150.4 119.5 
| NR MN UN oc cs os gags naan Geeics os th senaetr sera sar ange 40.2 2.78 111.83 150.2 118.8 
| ys caS oda secepanauayss xs toougerneenanestoreene tae fhe 39.9 Paetis 110.57 148.5 117.0 
MN I A oe ca ids ata xan sven duviienge ig sren vis eeversesanies 40.1 2.78 LL iss7) 149.6 Lis2 
| i i ae le aia 40.7 2.82 114.70 154.1 121.5 


Revised. + Preliminary. 

ote: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
onsumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
ource: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


able C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 


$ $ $ 
UREA IRR ED Se inc ia adysvanneaniende dn 41.5 42.7 42.5 2.24 2.16 2.05 
ca veadansndadeandivaes 40.5 40.3 39.5 2.23 2.18 2.05 
EEL ae A oe 40.0 40.3 42.0 2.24 2,25 211 
a. Cot. cnpinsaainencn 41.5 41.2 41.7 2.53 2.50 2.35 
EES cr ee Seen et re ae ee 40.9 39.8 41.2 2.96 2.93 257 
ES OS a oe 39.8 39.8 39.8 2.51 2.49 2.35 
NT a RT ie ey tee 40.3 40.0 39.8 2.91 2.91 2.80 
ee eo sin buusans 39.8 40.2 39.1 3.00 2.92 2.69 
NT rl ett ee ee 37.6 37.0 37.3 3.56 3.48 3.25 


—— 


‘Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave, if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
Asurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Jote: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
‘ource: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in conta 
with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemployme 
Insurance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistic 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature « 


the data see Technical Note, page 749, December 1969 issue. 


Table E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population enefit Payments, by Province, 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act October 1969 
Amount ¢ 
Weeks Benef. 
End of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Pai 


Table E-4—B 


1969—September... 5,282,000 5,022,400 259,600 Newfoundland... ee 25,072 113,48 
PLA CUSt a, fe 5,514,000 5,246,300 267,700 Princeye award Islands... ee 2,084 57,39 
UY ea oe 5,469,000 5,190,400 278,600 NOVA SCOUA cso een eer 29,140 940,63 
JUNE... 5,511,000 5,234,100 276,900 INGwW Bruns Wicks. sec ia ces ee 23,009 664,49 
Mays cee 5,414,000 5,109,000 305,000 QUCDCC eet et eee ee 211,018 8,910,91 
A Dillane <. 5,499,000 4,972,500 526,500 ONTATIO Pe seis Corer ie le as tee ee 267,650 9,030,32. 
March ca 5,546,000 4,951,900 594,100 ManitObay <2 ee ee ee eee 25,142 760,61 
February..... 5,551,000 4,920,000 631,000 DBASKatChewallscs: 2. eee ee ce 20,354 615,61 
January........ 5,512,000 4,896,000 616,000 Albettal cette nec etn en eager 30,210 945,74: 
British) CoumOlae se eee 84,498 2,826,97 

1968—December.... 5,446,000 4,948,100 497,900 > 
November... 5,411,000 5,069,400 341,600 Total, Canada, October 1969........ 784,836 25,326, 5 
October-5 = 5,346,000 5,081,500 264,500 Total, Canada, September 1969........ 745,235 24,008,14: 
September... 5,356,000 5,109,300 246,700 Total, Canada, October 1968........ 777,269 20,842,85: 


ESSE, SES PRESS GSE EN LAE I 


SS ee Ss Re eM 


Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


Province 


October 1969 


Total* 


Initial 


Renewal 


October 1968 


Total Renewal 


ee 


Canada 


AA Re et et 124,200 89,301 34,899 117,469 80,392 37,077 
Newioumadlandae eos). ae ee 4,006 2,791 11S 3 181 2,625 1,156 
Prince edwardiistand 0s. ube... 366 274 92 387 281 106 
INOWATS COM eee ce ate re 5,308 3,449 1,859 4,435 2,997 1,438 
INewaebrunswick::< irate ee sentiid:. 4,939 3,589 1,350 4,258 3.037 1,228 
OPED CC mn for ee yee he aan 39,964 28,179 11,785 41,716 272204 14,492 
ChOEDE Cnr ee we Se! Tan, ce 38,279 28,158 10,121 33,908 24,154 9,754 
LATING Dawe e et ere as) Fete 3,924 2,844 1,080 Bhd) 2,692 1,025 
NASKatChewWane roan oth a een. 4,135 2,943 1,192 2S] 2,074 683 
POUDCEL GD Canis ce, ret eee Cal ag See 3,841 1,344 5,044 3,656 1,388 
Briiish' Columvoiare 3) ee 18,094 13-233 4,861 17,466 11;652 5,814 


NN ee 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 35,454. 
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sle E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 
Province and Sex, at October 31, 1969 


Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 10 per cent sample) claimants 
Total Oct. si, 
vince and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1968 
nada laertl nermercle asst ses acs te toa as 280,035 125,852 66,807 49,986 37,390 264,518 
| ey v cnt siivenaea’s 166,734 84,954 37,406 25,741 18,633 158,917 
I I ESS AS ae 113,301 40,898 29.401 24,245 18,757 105,601 
\WFOUNDLAND rete 8,560 3,986 2,283 1,305 986 8,187 
oh oo. wanssnne tees 6,549 3,400 1,680 885 584 6,217 
P | alt 2S 2.081 586 603 420 402 1,970 
INCE EDWARD ISLAND 861 paid) 313 166 107 1,024 
oe gis sonsiniiveandes 3 hh 148 202 94 67 578 
AIG. 8 Bide nevcanvsnes<nantevih 350 127 111 te 40 446 
VA Leeds ae oes 11,561 4,913 24530 2,858 1,454 11,061 
I RE So a kcidancheods eg ied 3,710 1,514 2,046 1,002 7,462 
BEEING, «5, Jo aninvwnserysetncne Assis 3,289 1,203 822 812 452 3,599 
BW BRUNSWICK............... 10,120 4,800 22226 1,793 1,301 9,510 
SE eran 5,964 2,933 1,212 1,050 769 6,427 
RE TIINSOS 5 555. sko a ncvannsienns spss 4,156 1,867 1,014 743 632 3,083 
Sere 
TN eas i ecenaaniveuanins 98,021 42,244 24,402 15,707 15,668 90,885 
NN OER sok incu nsinesd 61,060 29,407 15,085 8,462 8,106 59,533 
i cos daunanhwnies 36,961 12,837 9,317 7,245 7,562 39352 
| 
BTL) ocnss.nspessntvsessenersreanenes 90,106 39,349 22.127 18,362 10,268 82,847 
| OL nnilaeee Stee ieee 48,807 24,403 11,600 8,543 4,261 43,427 
OS ee Ee 41,299 14,946 10,527 9,819 6,007 39,420 
a Se i a 8,946 4,836 1,677 1,197 1,236 9,321 
NN a a doc 4,912 3,043 734 515 620 4,834 
peat thy A ae 4,034 1,793 943 682 616 4,487 
BE TCTIEL WANN s.csenereveccses 7,623 4,257 1,452 1,140 7174 5,366 
ag a SO sca 4,542 3,031 718 438 355 2,882 
eg ne eee a ene 3,081 1,226 734 702 419 2,484 
a 10,180 5,065 2,328 1,549 1,238 10,965 
) At Re 5,344 3.277 984 $12 571 5,805 
| NN ee ae ee 4,836 1,788 1,344 1,037 667 5,160 
RITISH COLUMBIA............. 34,057 16,127 7,663 5,909 4,358 35,352 
ES OS ae ee 20,773 11,602 3,677 3,196 2,298 21,752 
EES ee, 13,284 4,525 3,986 2.713 2,060 13,600 


} The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling vari ability. 
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F—Prices 


Table F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Total Food Housing Clothing 


(1961 = 100) 
1964-—-Y Caro occccchisceeceeeeeee 104.8 106.8 103.9 106.0 
1965-—Year oC 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 
T9GGS=Y Cats cis. ts: 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 
LOG7TE=Y care, weer. 1504 118.1 113.4 LUT 
19682 Vea. eas. 120.1 122.0 118.6 12h1 
1968—December................ 1223 124.5 121.0 123.4 
1969—January................005. 122.6 125.1 121.9 12105 
IC OLIAL Vows ence 1772-6 123.9 2233 121.8 
VIATOR eee is ee 1232 123.8 122.8 123.8 
WADE eaten eee oo 20 124.6 125.0 123.7 124.3 
MAY en ee ee, 124.9 125.1 Ae, 123.8 
tsa votet las hae 125.9 127.8 12457 124.9 
Af Sali cce 2) ee 126.4 128.8 1252 124.8 
AUISUS tee nied 126.9 130.6 125.4 125.0 
September... 126.6 128.5 25 12522 
GO leitele(s ms 0) eae 126.8 127.8 126.4 126.1 
Wovember2=......... 127.4 128.8 126.9 126.3 
December 234.04 127.9 129.8 127.6 126.4 
(1949 = 100) 


Health 
and 


Trans- Personal 
portation Care 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 


Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—December, 1969 


Recrea- } 
tion Toba; 
and iq 
Reading Alco] 


103.9 1C 
105.6 1C 

108.6 IC 
114.1 11 

119.7 12 

1233 12} 
124.2 12} 
124.7 12) 
125.1 12 

125.4 12) 
127.4 12 
127.4 12} 
127.4 12 
127.6 12 
128.0 12 
128.1 12 

128.5 12| 
128.1 12) 


Rec- } 

Health rea- Tobac} 

All-Items Trans- and tion a. 

porta- Personal and Alc 

Dec. 69 Noy. 69 Dec. 68 Food Housing Clothing tion Care Reading I 

(1961 = 100) | 

DLO S, NUG i wee eo ee 120.5 120.0 LW hyead 121.9 113.8 126.2 jet et 132.9 110.9 144) 
RAAT are aueteicce Vidette) stone es Awiicla 122.6 122.0 115.9 130.2 115.4 124.3 14320 138.2 126.0 12’) 
ant Obie eee tes awe, P20 245 116.4 733 114.0 127.8 1202 130.5 126.6 120) 
NMiontrealys. ie teem ier eer, 12321 122.8 120.0 125,77 Tiag 123.2 123.4 129.9 137.3 12%) 
TANYA ee dee ee eRe ek £25°8 125.4 120.2 13te1 Perel 12835 120.0 139.8 135.6 134 
Toronto FAA eS RAE. 5 <3, A ea RD 126.6 126.1 P2125 129.9 119.8 130.1 128.2 P3553 124.2 13) 
WAIN Sire cc. tae te 8 126,27 125.4 120.3 Paget 114.8 134.9 126.1 144.5 128.1 124 
Saskatoon-Regina.............ccccccccccses 121.6 123 Diy. 129.1 114.7 126.9 114.2 126.3 128.4 12) 
Edmonton-Caleary cee cee 123% 12322 118.9 1278 117.6 £255 119.0 139.6 130.1 124) 
WeCOUVEr 6 Ut aiiren eka eet 121.0 P2058 116.8 128.3 114.9 pa ye3 L733 129.8 119.2 114 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices’ 


between cities. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


jstical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Depart- 

t of Labour on the base of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The 
three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers in- 
ved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved 
he disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, 
‘not included. 


ble G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1964-1969 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 


Lockouts 

: Beginning Per cent of 
{ During Strikes Estimated 
Month and Workers Working 
nth or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Time 


64 I Bo gos su sedis F srddivn seni toes seeaiecdedvebvapsnsnsesaye 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
ors occ, sirens GEG PE wavs cn week EPA tees onveree 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
106....sseeecssecssessseseeseesoseessnnesnscennseesnnetensecsnnccsneeseseesasestias 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
a ca ccinspsnevsvievassbeeionsoeesenssenes-oeprarsennasesvensseennentes 498 22 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
168 oc ced 55s carers gvags inion uneh netoacthanesawannaned 559 582 223,002 5,082,730 0.32 
| 
fe December ung Oe Roe 2 08 | SO PE Re chon ar Sener ee iW 58 13,196 104,980 0.08 
BULLY on ccvvsonceesnrassenersennenrnestgnincnsurrarstnnesenanrsnsnsbe. 33 64 10,048 125,680 0.09 
" (eb La (pits il 2 tia ete cia Ae ee rE 26 62 15,467 137,070 0.11 
{ EES OSS Chalel ery miere OF 8 Seite oc Neo eee Eee 38 83 22,696 169,120 0.13 
; SR SS 2 2 ae eke meme ean tore aT ee meee 50 95 30,211 272,490 0.20 
} oer cas svinc rSWosnc ca rae oie eumnaniaedocn ts 64 Len 108,563 1,099,450 0.79 
t I irs A cccchas caged ayve haritaenmsannntsai xs 58 aie 61,407 911,680 0.64 
ce arava corse hppa enh anghiroensecarni sateen a 113 70,723 1,058,150 0.69 
TE na) t pcan spss arama piskaahusdmayeotons 44 Psy. 74,686 1,178,780 0.81 
ET Ay oyna vn tO R EME aR Bevo banca 22 96 61,497 $126,750 0.81 
| SS RSG ey ee Sere ee er By 12 73,930 |e eee 0.76 
j UST eee eee eee eee 33 90 49,404 402,010 0.30 
| Sed pean atheras ay sbagiil ixbarexscovsnien 19 67 lita 138,290 0.10 


?reliminary. 


' 


ible G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 
lecember 1969, (Preliminary) 


| In Effect During Month 

| Number 

Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- 

dustry Month outs Involved Days 
a SE 1 1 125 750 
en. ccasaveusesvae = 2 375 7,880 
11 40 4,784 70,950 
eg 1 4 4,850 41,850 

| ansportation and utilities 3 6 438 8,050 
es 2 7 723 4,470 
eo wescsessevanose — — — — 
cc ccasueseuuasevunns — 6 318 4,020 
blic administration.............. | 1 106 320 

ALL INDUSTRIEG.............-:- 19 67 11,719 138,290 
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Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction, 
December 1969, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 


Number 

Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- 
Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Days 

eRe nnn e PT ITEPBAESEAEEPLETRR C 
MemIOUOCIANG. ..cocscareaene i | 37 780 
Prince Edward Island.............. — — —_ — 
Nests SCO Ciuc cen seers 5 5 4,588 25,120 
New Bruns WICK nce 1 2 169 910 
Oe BBA cunt eeees ] 11 1,119 21,700 
Doteritse = iss fae 7 27 4,355 68,050 
Nhessit ese ook ctheokerveaee ene | 2 390 6,490 
Sasha tChe WA c.ccccesnssntcssscceoseoss — 4 322 4,210 
Viper eo ce eaters tahoe sdae — 2 165 3,470 
British Columbia...............+-..-+ 3 12 474 5,270 
Radern 5... .:<cosswenintee- ae alt _— 1 100 2,290 
ALL JURISDICTIONS.......... 19 67 11,719 138,290 


a ae ne ca a FIESTA TEES 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, December 1969 (Preliminary) 


Major Issues 


Result 


Union security, other matte): 
14% wage increases, piece-weé 
rates for woodland operation. | 


Wages— 


Alleged grievances over parki; 
facilities—Return of workers. ! 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer iMe-¥ 
Workers Dec- Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved ember mulated Date 
Forestry 
Martin Lumber Company Woodworkers 125 750 750 Deceit 
Ltd. Loc. 21000 Pec. ZZ 
Harcourt, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mines 
METAL 
Noranda Mines Ltd., CNTU 355 7,460 9,240 Nov. 22 
(GECO Division), oo 
Manitouwadge, Ont. 
NON-METAL 
Asbestos Corporation Metallurgists and 1,902 — 3,800 Nov. 27 
Limited, Miners Federation Dec. | 
Thetford Mines, Que. (CNTU) 
Manufacturing 
FOOD AND BEVERAGES 
General Mills, Millers Loc. 230 130 260 6,500 Sept. 22 
Rexdale, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Bee!r"3 
Pure Spring Canada Ltd., Brewery Workers 100 — 3,500 Oct. 10 
Ottawa, Ont. Loc. 390 Decs 1 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
RUBBER 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Rubber Workers 210 4,410 7,560 Nov. 8 
Joliette, Que. Loc. 790 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TEXTILES 
Daly & Morin Limitée, Clothing Workers’ 225 4,730 21,160 Aug. 18 
Lachine, Que. Federation — 
(CNTU) 
Harding Carpets Ltd., Canadian Textile 240 3,360 8,400 Och Si 
Collingwood, Ont. and Chemical Dec. 19 
Union Loc. 550 (Ind.) 
Stauffer Chemical Co. District 50 226 2,940 2,940 Dees 
of Canada Ltd., (U.M.W.A.) = 
Etobicoke, Ont. Loc. 13286 (Ind.) 
WOOD 
Wayerhausser Quebec Ltée, Building and 132 2710 13,460 Aug. 6 
Princeville, Cté Woodworkers’ — 
Arthabaska, Que. Federation 
(CNTU) 


Wages—Not reported. 


: | 
Wages, fringe benefits, hours: 
Return of most workers. 


Wages, fringe benefits, overtime } 


Wages, hours— 


] 
| 


Wages—Wage increases: m:? 
39¢ to 57¢ an hr., female 32¢ ) 
39¢ an hr. over 2 yrs. 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


| 


Wages, hours, vacations, hc- 
days— 


t 
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sle G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, December 1969 (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Union 


Workers 


Involved December mulated 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Accu- 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


‘win River Timber Ltd., 
tig) Detrace, B.C. 


juilding Products of 
Canada Ltd., 
amilton, Ont. 


IMARY METAL 


AcAvity’s Division of 
Crane Canada Ltd., 
aint John, N.B. 


ITAL FABRICATING 


Marieville, Que. 


ANSPORTATION 
- EQUIPMENT 


Canadian Westinghouse, 
Brantford, Ont. 


ioneer Electric, 
i@@ort Garry, Man. 


PRODUCTS 


cean Cement Ltd., and 


|Bamberton, V.I. and 
| Richmond, B.C. 
1 


ISCELLANEOUS 


North American 
| Plastics Ltd., 
| Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Robertshaw Controls 
(Canada) Ltd., 
r Etobicoke, Ont. 


‘Sivaco Wire & Nails Co., 


IN-METALLIC MINERAL 


Lafarge Canada Limited, 


MANUFACTURING 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 1-71 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Chemical Workers 
Loc. 627 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists 
IOC. 335 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6818 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4702 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


L.U.E. Loc. 555 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4297 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cement Workers 
Loc. 277 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 251 
(CLC) 


UB. Loc. 512 
(Ind.) 


115 


180 


135 


220 


400 


416 


340 


230 


295 


243 


120 


2,340 


200 


4,620 


680 


8,740 


5,440 


2,790 


6,200 


5,100 


120 


2,340 


200 


9,020 


680 


8,740 


5,440 


2,790 


120,500 


5,100 
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Dec. 2 
We. 3 
Dec. 11 
Dec. 17 
Dec. 19 
Nov. 2 
Dec. 9 
Dec. it 
Decoy, ‘1 
Dec. 8 
Dee. 15 
May 17 
1968 
Dec. 1 


Not reported—Not reported. 


Wages, other benefits— 


Interpretation of agreement con- 
cerning payment for holidays— 
Return of workers. 


Wages, seniority, job classifica- 
tion— 


Not reported—Not reported. 


Wages, cost-of-living bonus, fringe 
benefits— 


Wages, methods of promotion— 


Wages, vacations, holidays— 


Wages, union security, grievance 
procedure— 


Wages, fringe benefits, other 


benefits— 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, December 1969 (Preliminary) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Construction 


Union 


Workers 


Involved December mulated 


Durationgn 
Man-Days 


Accu- 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


Forming Contractors’ Canadian Concrete 750 15,750 92,250 ely Gay, Wages, hours, other benefits— 
Association of Metro Forming Union — 
Toronto, (Ind.) 
Metro Toronto, Ont. 
Various construction various unions 4,000 24,000 24,000 IDeciae Employment of non-union wor 
contractors, Dec. 11 ers— Return of workers pendi 
Various locations, an Industrial Inquiry. 
Nova Scotia. 
Transportation and Utilities 
TRANSPORTATION 
*Lakehead Freightways Teamsters 100 2,290 24,370 Febat9 Hours of work, safety cond 
Limited, various locals — tions— 
Port Arthur, Sault (Ind.) 
Ste. Marie, Ont. and 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Algoma Steel Corp. Ltd., United 200 4,430 11,010 Oct. 16 Bonus or incentive plan— 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Transportation Union — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Trade 
RETAIL 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Retail Clerks 650 3,250 35250 Decry Wages—8 % wage increase retrc 
Various locations, Ont. Loc. 500 Dec. 12 active June 1, 1969, $4. per wk 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Dec. 1, 1969, $4. Mar. 1, 1998 
6% June 1, 1970; 100% cost a 
OHSIP premiums paid by em 
ployer. ) 
Service 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Public Employees 101 2,240 5,050 Oct. 23 Wages— 
Estevan, Sask. Loc. 80 (CLC) — 
Victoria Union Hospital, Public Employees 183 1,440 3,400 Nov. 16 Wages—Return of workers unde! 
Prince Albert, Sask. Loc. 84 (CLC) Dee?.12 provincial injunction. 
Public Administration 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 
City of Sydney, Public Employees 106 320 320 Dec. 29 Interpretation of seniority clause 


Sydney, N.S. 


*Federal jurisdiction 
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Loc. 759 (CLC) 


in present contract— 
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264 
266 
270 
2719 
254 
258 
260 
262 
269 
278 
282 
283 
284 
291 
292 
294 
296 
298 
300 
302 
305 


308 
309 
311 


313" 


316 
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@ Victor Pelletier has been appointed a Human Rights 
Administrator with the Fair Employment Practices 
Branch of the Department of Labour. As an agent of 
the federal Government, he will investigate complaints 
from anyone who believes that his race, colour, religion, 
or national origin has prejudiced his chances of obtaining 
or holding a job. 


Raised on the Serpent River Reserve between Sudbury 
and Sault Ste. Marie, Mr. Pelletier later moved to 
Toronto, where he spent a total of 17 years working 
to help Indians adjust to the money- and time-oriented 
outlook inherent in city living. After 15 years as a private 
agent trying to obtain equal opportunity for those who 
sought his assistance, Mr. Pelletier helped organize the 
Canadian Indian Centre in Toronto, and he stayed on 
for a further two years as program director and coun- 
sellor. 


In his new position, Mr. Pelletier will continue to be 
interested in Canadian Indians who claim they have 
been discriminated against in employment. Those whose 
complaints fall outside federal jurisdiction will be re- 
ferred to the appropriate provincial agency. 


M@ The 35th biennial convention of the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association is being held from June 14-19 at 
The Playhouse in Fredericton, N.B. Important subjects 
to be discussed include: professional associations in the 
1970s, and health and welfare services in the 1970s. 
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Victor Pelletier 


M@ The Canada Labour Relations Board has certifie 
the CBRT as the bargaining agent for units of unlicense 
employees employed aboard vessels operated by thre 
Ontario shipping companies. The 371 employees wer 
previously represented by the Canadian Maritime 
Union, which did not oppose the application. The CML 
was involved with the Seafarers’ International Unior 
in the 1962 labour strife on the Great Lakes (Ly @ 
1962 Dp wis Ly 
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“It has been—and continues to be—the view of the 
adian Chamber of Commerce that strikes against the 
e should be prohibited.” In a brief to the federal 
ernment in December, the Chamber of Commerce 

ation, led by President J. Allyn Taylor, urged that 
Public Service Staff Relations Act be revised. Refer- 
3 to Treasury Board President Drury’s opinion that 
mger testing period is required, the brief suggested 
t the extenstion be cut off at the end of 1970. 


> Chamber’s representative added, “We suggest that 
public and the employees concerned are best pro- 
ed by continuing government efforts to ensure that 
ries and conditions of work in the public service 
er fall below the norms adopted generally in the 
fate sector.” 


itinuing with the theme, the delegation recommended 
_ Strikes within the period of a properly negotiated 
-ement should be prohibited. Furthermore, renego- 
on within the effective period should not occur be- 
se of technological changes. Industrial progress 
uld not be inhibited by such a possibility. “The 
ection of labour in this connection, if protection is 
ded, is to insert in the original collective agreement 
ses providing for appropriate adjustments in the 
nm events.” The Chamber announced its intention 
rovide the Minister of Labour with its own study 
10w technological change affects the individual. 


ering to labour-management consultation, the 
mber lauded the Government, with particular com- 
dation to the Minister of Labour, for its support 
he National Tripartite Conference held recently in 
wa (L. G., Jan., p. 14). 


Chamber emphasized that it was anxious to follow 
in earlier government proposal for an exchange of 
middle-management personnel. This proposed reci- 
ity in managers was seen as a means to broaden 
Derspective of the individuals concerned and to forge 
onger channel of communication between the pri- 
and public sectors. A concrete proposal had already 
1 recommended to the Chamber’s various corporate 
ibers. 


concern of the Chamber for rising inflation was 
essed in its support for the voluntary restraints urged 
he Prices and Incomes Commission, with particular 
hasis on the need for tight controls on “wage settle- 
ts that outstrip increases in productivity.” 
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J. A. Taylor 


H@ The two-stage increase in Alberta’s general minimum 
wage rate will give the Province the highest general rate 
in Canada: $1.40 an hour from April 1 and $1.55 an 
hour from October 1, 1970. The present rate is $1.25 
an hour except for employees under 18 years of age 
who are entitled to 15 cents less. 


The maximum deductions that an employer may make 
for board and lodging were also increased: $8, instead 
of $6, may be charged for 21 meals in a seven-day week; 
$7, instead of $5.25, for 18 meals in a six-day week; 
and 45 cents, instead of 35 cents, for single meals. The 
deductions for lodging were raised to $4 from $3 for 
a seven-day week, and to 60 cents a day, from 50 cents, 
when a period of less than seven days is involved. 
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@ If you are an experienced computer programmer, 
systems analyst, or EDP manager, the computer industry 
is anxious to meet you. If you are a sales engineer, 
particularly chemical or mechanical, a mechanical de- 
sign engineer, plant engineer, industrial engineer, pollu- 
tion-control engineer, accountant or personnel manager, 
the supply-demand curve is working in your favour. 
“Employers are desperate for some specialists, but other 
men have limited opportunities, or in a few cases, even 
have trouble changing jobs,” reports the Technical Ser- 
vice Council of Toronto. A non-profit placement service 
sponsored by industry, the TSC emphasized in a recent 
report that, although total job openings are now at near- 
record levels, the vacancies are mostly restricted to a 
narrow spectrum of professional fields and employers 
are being extremely selective. “Many are prepared to 
take several months to find the right man.” 


At the higher levels, the situation is not so serious. 
Executives are wanted, although job-hunters still exceed 
the demand. Senior positions continue to be filled. Out- 
side applicants must, however, demonstrate experience 
either in the particular industry or in a specified sub- 
area. In a nation-wide survey of more than 1,300 em- 
ployers, the TSC found that Ontario had the highest 
number of job vacancies, some 705 openings. Quebec 
had 334 openings, the Prairies and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, 206, British Columbia and the Yukon, 94, and 
the Atlantic Provinces, 33. The demand for professionals 
has increased by 5 per cent from 1968. 
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@ The British Columbia Federation of Labour | 
reiterated its opposition to the B.C. Mediation Comm 
sion in its annual submission to the provincial Cabin) 
Quoting from the report on the Swedish system by M 
Justice Nemetz to the effect that a Commission of tl} 
sort, to be successful, must be distinguished by 
calibre of its members and their standing in the comm 
nity, the Federation concluded: “The B.C. Mediati 
Commission has failed on both counts.” The br 
pointed out that there was reason to doubt that t 
Commission was employing only top-notch mediat« 
because of “the differences in salaries of the mediati 
officers.” : 


Two groups were singled out for particular mentic 
First, civil servants and other public employees mu 
have the right to strike, said the brief. Secondly, agricu 
tural workers were being forced into substandard livi 

conditions by their exclusion from coverage under t) 
acts governing workmen’s compensation and minimu| 
wages, and by the government’s denial of their rig 
to a union and collective bargaining. | 


The Federation disclaimed the charge that wages a 
the primary cause of inflation. The Fourth Annual R 
view by the Economic Council was quoted: “In perio 
of strong demand pressures, advances in wage ratt 
average hourly earnings and unit labour costs typical 
lag behind profit gains and many price increases.” 


The brief urged also: that the provincial Governme: 
participate in several aspects of environment manag 
ment; that the Government either reduce the financi 
burden of the municipalities or greatly increase the 
per capita tax allowances; and that a greater proportic 
of total provincial expenditure be spent on education. 


M@ The Women’s Bureau of the Ontario Departme 
of Labour has issued the 1970 revised edition of La 
and the Woman in Ontario. The booklet, first issue 
in 1967, is intended to give a general idea of the la 
in Ontario as it affects women—as wives and mother 
property-owners and workers. Since the first issue, the 
have been a number of important changes includin; 
Ontario’s equal pay for equal work provision in tk 
Employment Standards Act (1969); the Ontario Da 
Nurseries Act (1967); liberalized divorce laws; and tk 
exemption of widows from the federal estate tax. Copie 
may be obtained from: Ontario Women’s Bureau, Or 
tario Department of Labour, 74 Victoria St., Toront 
210, Ont. 
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The provisions of the Canada Labour (Standards) 
de governing hours of work have been modified in 
ition to the shipping industry within federal jurisdic- 
1 on the St. Lawrence River and on the East Coast 
cluding Newfoundland). Minister of Labour Bryce 
ckasey said that the order in council establishing 
dified standards was based on a report by Professor 
ques St. Laurent of Laval University. Mr. Mackasey 
led that its purpose is to give the industry more time 
idjust to the full requirements of the Code, including 
eekly maximum of 48 hours and premium rates for 
ttime based on standard hours of eight a day and 
a week. 


‘the duration of the Order, which expires on January 
974, an affected employer will be required in normal 
umstances to observe a weekly maximum averaging 
nours over a 13-week period. He will also be required 
pay, at the rate of time and one half for all hours 
rked in excess of a weekly average of 50 hours during 
same period. The maximum hours may be exceeded 
*xceptional circumstances if the Minister grants per- 
sion in advance. In emergency circumstances, the 
ess hours worked and the underlying reason must be 
orted to the Minister. 


“Under no circumstances” should Supreme Court 
ges be permitted to issue ex parte injunctions in la- 
ir disputes, states one of the recommendations in the 
ual brief by the Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 
the Nova Scotia Government. The brief argued that, 
yeneral, these injunctions are sought by and granted 
he employer without the striking union being aware 
t such an application is being made. The Federation 
uested that it be recognized as the official labour 
kesman when conciliation or arbitration proceedings 
initiated. The provincial Government was also asked 
enact legislation to prevent employers from contract- 
out work normally performed by their own employ- 
, without the mutual consent of both parties, during 
term of a collective agreement. 


ne further recommendations were that the federal 
vernment should provide financial assistance to the 
uterium of Canada Limited heavy water plant at 
ice Bay; that minimum wage rates should become 
versal in the province; that municipalities should be 
powered to control residential rents; and that cost 
living escalation clauses should be written into the 
rkmen’s s Compensation Act. 
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= Most auto workers laid off by brief shut-downs in 
automobile assembly plants in the United States and 
Canada will hardly feel the pinch in their pay cheques, 
thanks to the existence of the Supplemental Unemploy- 
ment Benefit Plan. Implemented in 1955, the forerunner 
of the present plan was intended as the first step toward 
a guaranteed annual wage. Originally, the companies 
involved contributed 5 cents an hour worked per man. 
Those laid off were able to claim up to $25 a week over 
and above unemployment insurance, which amounted 
to 65 per cent of a worker’s 40-hour pay, after taxes, for 
up to 39 weeks. 


Later modifications added the Short Workweek Benefit. 
This ensured that if an individual worked less than the 
regular 40 hours a week because of company cutbacks, 
he would receive 80 per cent of his straight-time pay 
for the hours lost. 


At the present time, workers laid off for a week or more 
receive 95 per cent of their normal pay after taxes, minus 
$7.50 for work-related expenses, such as lunches and 
transportation, that were not incurred. They can contin- 
ue to receive this adjustment for a year, provided that 
they have at least two years seniority. Although a one- 
week qualification period is required before the indi- 
vidual can receive either unemployment insurance or the 
supplemental unemployment benefit, only a single week 
period is required in each fiscal year. Because most of the 
auto workers now affected were laid off in shut-downs 
during the model changeovers last July and August, 
they will be eligible immediately. Furthermore, each 
year a worker can receive new credits based on his 
seniority that can give up to another year of benefits if 
he is laid off. In the 1970 negotiations, the United Auto 
Workers will seek to improve ‘this benefit to bring it closer 
still to be guaranteed annual wage concept. 
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™@ David A. Morse announced in February that he is 
resigning as Director-General of the International La- 
bour Office, effective May 31, 1970. His successor will 
be chosen by the ILO’s Governing Body. Mr. Morse 
said that, while he has no immediate plans, he will be 
available in due course to resume public service at the 
international, national or local level. He plans to return 
to the United States to live (L. G., 1967, p. 350). 


Mr. Morse was first elected Director-General in 1948, 
and his current term of office would have expired in 
1973. His service is the longest of any head of an inter- 
national agency. During his tenure, membership of the 
International Labour Organization has grown from 55 
to 121 countries. Born in New York City in 1907, Mr. 
Morse is a graduate of Rutgers University and Harvard 
Law School. After a period of private law practice, he 
entered the U.S. government service in 1933. 


M@ The World Confederation of Labour, the former 
International Federation of Christian Trade Unions, is 
celebrating its 50th anniversary this year. Born in 1920, 
in opposition to socialist trade unionism in Europe, the 
IFCTU changed its name in 1968 to better reflect its 
non-sectarian image (L. G. Feb. 1969, p. 82). 


At its 16th convention, held in Luxembourg in 1968, 
the WCL set as its aim to serve all workers of the world 
without discrimination as to race, creed, colour, or sex. 
Delegates agreed that the rights of individuals or groups 
must be ensured through the defence and protection 
of political, economic, and social interests as well as 
moral, spiritual and cultural interests. 
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Japanese married women are being actively wooed 
return to work. The relatively untapped labour pool 
posed of 40- to 60-year-old married women is seen 
the Japanese Economic Deliberation Council as the 
wer to an existing labour shortage that is expected 
row increasingly critical in the next five years. Within 

period, the number of 15- to 24-year-old workers 
expected to decrease steadily, particularly as young 
men marry and retire to raise their families. Further- 
we, 16,000,000 more workers will likely be required 
1975 to support the present economic growth rate 
10 per cent. The labour force has absorbed every 
in physically able to work. More people are needed 
d middle-aged mothers are available. At present, 
00,000 women in this category are already em- 
yyed—but mostly as domestics or farm workers. To 
scessfully mould the available supply into an eco- 
mic force, the Government will have to resolve three 
yblems shared both by Japanese and Canadian 
men in this age-group: a need for vocational training; 
adapting simple skills to complicated tasks by using 
ans provided by the new technology; and for a work- 
y suited to those with household commitments. 


Eleven countries repress trade unions, says a report 
Amnesty International. The organization works for 
edom of opinion and religion, and for the release of 
risoners of conscience,” whom it defines as persons 
ysically restrained from expressing any “honestly held 
inion that does not advocate or use violence.” 


e eleven countries accused in the report are: Greece, 
ere 270 unions have been dissolved; USSR, where 
» interests of the worker and the party are deemed 
ntical; Portugal, where strikes are illegal; Mexico, 
lere there are government-controlled unions; Argen- 
a, where the Government represses strikes, and where 
J union leaders are in prison; Indonesia, where the 
vernment has imprisoned thousands of union mem- 
rs; Nepal, where “dozens of trade union officials” 
>in prison; Pakistan, where strikes are illegal; and 
uth Africa, where only 3 per cent of the workers are 
ion members. The report also mentions Tanzania, 
anda, Ghana, Kenya, Brazil and Gabon as countries 
it menace or have menaced union independence. 


Unemployment generally declined in the industri- 
zed countries and prosperity revived in 1969. Statisti- 
| information received from developing countries re- 
lined sparse. But it did show that unemployment and 
deremployment continue to be widespread, that the 
our surplus is increasing, and that monetary difficul- 
sin these countries are reflected in deteriorating terms 
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of trade that diminish further their already limited 
chances of creating enough productive jobs. These were 
the conclusions drawn from statistics compiled and pub- 
lished by the International Labour Office. 


Data from some 110 countries and territories show that 
the rise in consumer prices continued in all parts of 
the world in 1969, especially in the industrialized coun- 
tries. This rise was, in general, at a faster rate than in 
1967 and 1968, particularly in the second half of 1969. 
In several industrialized countries, monetary difficulties 
expressed by devaluation of the French franc and reva- 
luation of the Deutsche mark had the effect of accelera- 
ting the rise in consumer prices. 
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H Wrath over rents in the Maritimes, shell-outs for 
teachers on the Prairies, love and marriage and housing 
in Trail, B.C., violent death in the Ontario mining in- 
dustry, another example of a man humiliated by 
“demon rum,” and hands across the labour-manage- 
ment gap in Germany were some of the subjects record- 
ed in the April 1920 Labour Gazette. 


@ The annual convention of the New Brunswick Fed- 
eration of Labour provided a social commentary on the 
times, with resolutions on a multitude of topics. Amend- 
ments to the Factory Act were recommended: to forbid 
the hiring of children under sixteen; to legislate a maxi- 
mum 58-hour workweek; and to provide eating and 
dressing rooms, and separate toilets for males and fe- 
males in factories. 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act were 
approved. They included increases in allowances for 
funeral expenses to $100, an increase in widows’ allow- 
ances to $30 per month, with an additional increase 
to $7.50 for each of their dependent children. The dele- 
gates insisted also that a company should be forced 
by the law to pay full compensation for an underage 
child killed in a company’s employ. 


Some of the demands sounded remarkably modern. 
Rent profiteering was decried. The delegates approved 
the fair rent bill submitted by the Amalgamated Labour 
Unions of Moncton; it provided for investigation of 
tenants’ complaints by a board formed for the purpose. 
Also passed was a resolution that municipal councils 
be allowed to fix rents. 
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Teachers were spared a kind thought: The conventi 
majority called for legislation to ensure that schg 
teachers would be paid minimum living wages; th 
also backed the resolution that schools should be 1 
on a continuous basis in each school district. | 


There were several odds and ends. One such propo} 
dreamed of a uniform system of sanitary plumbi 
based on modern standards. Another denounced 
carrying of more than 12 passengers in an automob; 


M@ School boards were generously giving bonuses el 


those earning over $2,000 a year a $250 bonus, at 
those earning less, an amount equal to 10 per cent} 
their annual income. In Brandon, Man., the gee bag 


_O3., 


$750, and $200 to all others. 


™@ There wasn’t enough housing to go around in Tr: 
B.C. Married employees of the Consolidated Minij 
and Smelting Company, however, were offered a uni 
system of financing if they were anxious to build thi 
own homes. The company advanced 80 per cent of ti 
cost of buying a property and erecting a house on {| 
site, to a maximum loan of $2,000. The loan could. 
repaid over a four-, six- or eight-year period, with \ 
borrower having the option to apply sums in multip: 
of $100 to reduce the principal at any time. At fi 
borrower’s request, the company would also supy} 
building materials at cost, rather than the actual ce 
for the purchase of the same materials elsewhere at ret 
prices. Applicants were strongly urged to use a co 

: 

| 

: 


pany-approved building plan. If they insisted on usi 
their own design, the loan was contingent on appro’ 
by one of the company’s inspectors. 


@ The April Labour Gazette contained a grim oda 
carelessness—the death statistics for the mining indus 
in 1918 in Ontario. In that year, there were 27 accidll 
in metallurgical works and quarries; 32 deaths were { 
by-product. Ten accidents underground resulted in | 
deaths; 4 men were killed on the surface at the mi 
sites, 12 at the metallurgical works and 5 at the quarri 
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le highest number of deaths in or near the mines was 
‘the nickel-copper mines, mainly because of explo- 
es. Twenty of the 27 men killed in the mines or the 
tallurgical works could not speak English. 


_ The first duty of the Railroad Labour Board in the 
jited States was to settle a strike occasioned by the 
ard’s formation. The railways were returned to private 
os on March | of that year after two years of 
ional control. By the Railroad Reorganization Act 
it effected the transfer, a Board was created that 
uld hear appeals by management or labour on deci- 
i by lower adjustment boards if the latter failed to 

e to a unanimous decision. Although the new Board 
s to be the highest appeal authority under the Act, 
mpulsory enforcement of the Board’s decision was not 
mally written into the Act. “The force of public opin- 
1” was to be the effective instrument and not the law. 


ie Board itself was to be composed of three represen- 
ives of labour—the unions, which included 90 per cent 
the railway workers in their membership, being de- 
mated for the purpose, three representatives of the 
mpanies—the Association of Railway Executives being 
nilarly chosen—and three to represent the public. The 
S. President would make the final selections in each 
se. 


1 March 2, a bipartisan conference was called for 
President Wilson to deal with pending wage disputes 
fore the new Board took office. The conference formed 
own wage board, which met on March 22. The dead- 
*k and ill feelings emanating from this board’s 
sembly, however, resulted in strikes by some of the 
wons involved and produced still greater entangle- 
ents for the Railroad Labour Board to unravel when 
first met in April. 


A carload of liquor gone astray brought disgrace 
da considerable loss of pay for one conductor working 
t the Canadian Pacific Railway. The liquor was stolen 
ym one car and transferred to another that was 
itched onto the conductor’s train. The car was handled 

if empty from Dunmore to Coaldale, where it was 
itched out, again as if empty. The conductor saw 
ither of his brakemen from that time until he went 
f duty at Lethbridge. The front brakeman had not, 
fact, travelled beyond Coaldale, although the conduc- 
t turned in a trip ticket for him in Lethbridge. When 
e conductor was called to the superintendent’s office 
e days later, he had made no report about what had 
ippened, although he was obviously aware of the crime 
that time, if not before. He was therefore suspended 
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without pay. More than a year later, the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment ordered his reinstatement 
but withheld his pay as a just discipline for “gross 
negligence.” 


@ In Germany, the Soviet plan for workers’ councils 
put forward as an alternative by the Communists and 
the Independent Socialists was defeated, and the final 
German Workers’ Council Law was passed in January. 
The April Gazette discussed its content. “In order to 
protect the interests of the employees, workmen and 
clerks against the employer, and to help the employer 
in carrying out the purpose of his business . . .” workers’ 
councils were to be formed in all factories with more 
than 20 employees. The size of these councils was 
to be directly proportional to the work force represented 
in each case. The Council was to consider all labour- 
management disputes and to do so in camera. The 
employer could attend those meetings summoned by 
him or those to which he was invited. 


In stock companies, two representatives of the Council 
would sit on the board of directors. Although they had 
a seat, and a voice in the Board’s affairs, however, they 
were not permitted to accept compensation beyond their 
expenses. Moreover, they were bound to silence on all 
confidential matters discussed. Each Workers’ Council 
was to receive quarterly reports from the employer on 
the general condition of the firm. It was also to have 
access to his books to check on wages, salaries and 
“continuity of labour.” Finally, a discharged employee 
could appeal to the Council, which could negotiate with 
the employer on his behalf. Political, religious or trade 
activity did not give grounds for dismissal. 
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White-Coliar Bargaining Units Under the Ontario La- 
bour Relations Act, by G. W. Reed; Industrial Relations 


Centre, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.; 56 pages; 
$3.50. 


In the past few decades, technological evolution and 


a related phenomenon, manpower revolution, have 
prompted a spectacular upsurge in the number of Cana- 


dians engaged in white-collar occupations. The shift 
from blue-collar to white-collar worlds has been nothing 
less than dramatic, with the latter sector now accounting 
for almost half of the Canadian work force. 


As white-collar occupations continue to proliferate, 
mounting evidence suggests that white-collar personnel 
are edging into the trade union and collective bargaining 
area, formerly the privileged sanctum of blue-collar 
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workers. The potential for organizational activity amon 
white-collar workers in this frontier is enormous, al 
though they are still not as heavily unionized as plan 
workers. 


In order to contend with this burgeoning new force 
legislators have begun to gear their attention to th 
prickly problems associated with this new unionism 
particularly those of definition and delimitation. Out 
standing among these concerns is How is the ‘appropri 
ate’ white-collar bargaining unit to be determined? | 
response to this and other related questions, G. W. Reed 
Chairman of the Ontario Labour Relations Board, un 
dertook a serious examination of the concerns provoke 
by the emergent unionism, and his findings are presenth 


available in a booklet titled White-Collar Bargainin: 
Units. 
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his study, the author examines the relevant legisla- 
, explores the principles and policies applied by the 
tario Labour Relations Board in determining appro- 
te white-collar bargaining units, and concludes with 
rsory glimpse into the future and its potential issues. 
a brief preamble to the text, Mr. Reed stresses that 
chief raison d’étre is to provide the industrial relations 
mmunity with something that will ultimately be of 
gmatic value. 


. Reed’s initial step in this direction is to articulate 
most central problems besetting legislators in their 
k of defining the appropriate white-collar unit. First 
all, should white-collar workers be placed in bargain- 
units along with other employees of the same em- 
yer, or should they be in separate units? Secondly, 
hey are separated, should the same union that repre- 
ted or was the bargaining agent for other employees 
permitted to represent the white-collar group? 


1¢ Ontario Board’s latest stance on the first issue is 
at, in the interests of all parties, office workers should 
> placed in a bargaining unit separate and apart from 
her employees, despite their preference for inclusion 
a bargaining unit with the other employees. The 
cond issue proved much more difficult and controver- 
ul, but the Board’s most current ruling is that any 
ion, whether a local or the parent, may be certified 
r both plant and office employees of the same employ- 
provided that such union makes a separate appli- 
tion for each unit. 


r. Reed passes from a consideration of the separation 
oblem in certification proceedings to the situation that 
curs when an employer voluntarily recognizes the 
lion, and the parties enter into an agreement without 
10r certification. Under these conditions, a different 
inciple holds sway: that is, the parties may include 
ant and white-collar workers in the same agreement. 


much graver issue has to be faced when one attempts 
demarcate the boundaries of the white-collar group 
elf. Is this group homogeneous from the standpoint 
its appropriateness for collective bargaining, or is it 
ore realistic to maintain that, within its ranks, a com- 
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munity of interest and a “functional coherence and inter- 
dependence” does not prevail? After all, argues Mr. 
Reed, included in such a description are ordinary office 
workers, plant clericals, technical personnel, persons 
engaged in sales, administration, and finance, and pro- 
fessional and semi-professional people, all having vary- 
ing interests and skills. What then is the appropriate 
bargaining unit or units for such persons? 


The Board provides no steadfast answer to this question. 
It neither considers it feasible nor advisable to attempt 
to formulate rigid rules for application in determining 
an appropriate bargaining unit but prefers to deal with 
white-collar units on a case-by-case basis. 


Further problem areas brought out for exposition and 
treatment by Mr. Reed revolve around the bargaining 
status of factory clericals, office cleaners, sales staff, 
technical personnel, professional employees, and ‘24- 
hour” employees (part-time employees), students, and 
management trainees, as well as around statutory exclu- 
sions pertaining to managerial and “confidential” per- 
sonnel. Much progress has been made in defining the 
rights and prerogatives of these sundry white-collar 
types, although it appears that a “gray zone” of equivo- 
cation still remains. 


Mr. Reed proposes the following as potential develop- 
ments in the field of white-collar unionism: Demands 
for extension of collective bargaining to some profes- 
sionals and to employees at the junior management and 
supervisory levels; a continuing reappraisal of the ap- 
propriateness of the office, clerical, and technical unit 
as the increasing number of technical employees will 
lead to demands for separate bargaining units for this 
class of employee; an attempt by the trade union move- 
ment to organize civil servants; and finally, demands 
for accessibility to wider bargaining unit, than exist 
at present. 


By way of summary and conclusion, Mr. Reed proposes 
that whatever the situation is in the future, it must be 
made clear that the determination of the appropriate 
white-collar unit will continue to grow more and more 
complex. As all jurisdictions can expect an upsurge in 
organizational activities among white-collar workers, 
they must assist today in the quest for practical solutions 
to the problems that will arise tomorrow. 
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Anew contract 
for the longshoremen 


After having rejected three previous proposed contracts, 
the West Coast longshoremen finally ratified, on Febru- 
ary 12, the latest settlement terms developed during their 
contract dispute with the Maritime Employers’ Associa- 
tion of British Columbia. 


After the second rejection of settlement terms in No- 
vember 1969, officials of the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union suspended strike 
action for three months (L. G., Jan., p. 26). The mem- 
bership had voted to return to work under a three-month 
extension of the old contract, in order to allow the union 
time to consider its position and to hold elections for 
its 1969-70 slate of officers. 


After the elections, a new group of union negotiators 
met with the employers in January. Early in February, 
the representatives of both parties worked out a new 
settlement that extended the contract two and a half 
years from the date of signing—or three years from the 
expiration date of the old contract. The total wage 
increase over the term of the contract was $1.15 an hour. 
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The union presented the new settlement to its membe 
ship on February 4, but it was again rejected—this tin 
by a narrow vote of 51 per cent against—and the stril 
began on February 5. The following day, federal mec 
ator W. P. Kelly brought the parties back to the ba 
gaining table, and Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey fle 
to Vancouver on February 6 to join in the negotiation 
With the Minister participating, mediation continué 
without a break throughout the weekend, and agreeme’ 
was reached in the early morning hours on Monda' 
February 9. | 


The final settlement included die same wage increas 
as before: a total of $1.15 an hour, spread over tl 
three-year term of the contract. Among the maj 
changes in the new collective agreement were: reductic 
of availability requirements in the wage guarantee rul 
inclusion of a greater number of employees under gua 
antee; modification in the basic size of the deep-sea shi 
gangs; and restrictions on shift extensions. 


Another major change was the inclusion in the agre 
ment of specified gang sizes for special operation 
Under the agreements previously rejected, these speci 
operation gang sizes had been eliminated, with tl 
understanding that the companies would use th 
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mber of men they considered adequate, and that the 
ion would have the right to grieve and submit the 
spute to arbitration. In the new agreement, the gang 
es for special operations are subject to change by 
gotiation. If a disagreement arises in this area, the 
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companies must take the dispute to arbitration; and the 
job arbitrator will rule on the basis of “all the men 
necessary and no unnecessary men.” 


After membership meetings had been held to discuss 
the proposed agreement, the ILWU conducted a refer- 
endum vote. With the,exception of the membership in 
New Westminster, most of the locals were in favour 
of the settlement. The new contract was ratified by a 
majority of 55 per cent—and the West Coast ports re- 
sumed operations on Friday, February 13. 
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The dilemna | 
: Cc uébe ec por ts 


The appointment of a dock board is one of the main 
recommendations of Judge Arthur Smith whose Report 
of Inquiry into Certain Conditions, Conduct and Matters 
Giving Rise to Labour Unrest at the Ports of Montreal, 
Trois-Riviéres and Québec, Qué., was released in 
February. Judge Smith was appointed to make the study 
in 1968 (L.G. 1968, p. 262). 


In releasing the report, Minister of Labour Bryce Mack- 
asey said: “The terms of reference of the Commission 
briefly stated, were related to conditions, conduct and 
matters not part of normal trade union activities, giving 
rise to labour unrest. These included such areas as 
pilferage, theft, and corruption. The terms of reference 
also included employer and business practices not part 
of or dealt with in collective bargaining, but giving rise 
to labour unrest. These included methods of dealing 
with cargo at the ports, the methods of exercising disci- 
pline, and the methods of maintaining a standard of 
good conduct.” 


The Commission began its work in the autumn of 1968 
and gave its report to the Minister in October of 1969. 
The inquiry grew out of the settlement of the stoppage 
of work in 1966 that tied up the St. Lawrence River 
Ports for 38 days. 
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Mr. Mackasey continued: “It is encouraging to note thi, 
since the settlement of 1966, and more particularly sin 
the recent three-year contract signed in April of ld 
year, there has been a marked improvement in labo) 
relations in the Port of Montreal. This year, there h 
been no time lost through illegal work stoppage, al 
the collective agreement is being respected to a mu 
greater degree than in previous years due, in no smé 
part, as a result of the work of Judge Alan Gold 
Montreal, who acts as mediator and arbitrator of da 
to-day problems on the port. We must note also tl 
greater responsibility on the part of the various uni¢ 
locals involved as well as a serious effort on the pa 
of management this year to deal with the unions throug 
their newly formed Maritime Employers Association 
Recently, the Canadian Importers Association indicate 
that the number of cases of pilferage reported we 
reduced from 400 to seven, indicating that certa 
measures introduced in recent years by the Nation 
Harbours Board are proving effective, Mr. Mackas¢ 
noted. 


“IT am also pleased to note that many of the recomme 
dations of the report have already been implemente 
Nevertheless, it would be unfair to me to leave the in 
pression that labour-management relations at the por 
of Montreal, Trois-Riviéres and Québec do not lea’ 
much to be desired . .. While the Government will tal 
no action on any of the recommendations until all pa 
ties concerned have had an opportunity to give consi 
eration to the recommendations and have made know 
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eir views on these recommendations, it is my intention 
implement as soon as possible those recommenda- 
ms which the Government thinks will improve indus- 
al relations at the three ports regardless of what 
nporary disruptive effects these may have on certain 
pups of employers or unions.” 


ie following is a summary of principal recommen- 
tions of the report: 


jat a Dock Board be appointed, composed of a chair- 
an and two advisers appointed by the Minister of 
ibour. The Board’s powers would include: supervision 
d discipline; registration and licensing of longshore- 
en; identification of persons having access to the ports; 
eration of hiring halls; arbitration; information and 
mmunication; instruction and training programs; 
omotion of labour-management consultation; author- 
‘to examine books of union and management; au- 
yrity to enforce the collective agreements summarily; 


at a permanent joint planning committee of technical 
visers be established, on which labour and manage- 


dge Arthur Smith 


ment would be represented, to study and forecast tech- 
nological change and to plan for manpower adjustment; 


that the Department of Labour provide its labour-man- 
agement consultation service at the ports; 


that, through a form of accreditation of employers, 
shipowners and shipping agents be excluded from the 
bargaining relationship, which would be carried on by 
the stevedoring companies and the longshoremen; 


that the Canada Labour Relations Board be given the 
power to order the integration of local unions of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association; 


that the administration of the three ports be taken out 
of the hands of the National Harbours Board and placed 
in the hands of local harbour committees, with labour 
and management being represented on the committees 
under the chairmanship of a government representative 
with a casting vote; 


that the National Harbours Board complete and im- 
prove steps for reorganization of port police forces, 
fencing of harbour property, establishment of marshall- 
ing yards, use of a new form of dock receipt, the estab- 
lishment of a cargo loss bureau; 


that the watching services of private employers at the 
ports be integrated with harbour police forces; 


that the new procedures be adopted for the checking, 
sorting, and delivery of cargo; 


that amendments be made to the National Harbours 
Board Act with respect to proof of ownership of cargo 
at the Port of Montreal: and 


that by-laws of the National Harbours Board be enacted 
to prevent gambling, loan-sharking, and drinking on the 
waterfront. 
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Replying to the report, the National Harbours Board 
released a statement saying that it “agrees with most 
of the conclusions, suggestions and recommendations 
within current NHB jurisdiction, especially in view of 
the fact many of them, already acted upon, were based 
on internal NHB plans and studies submitted to the 
Commission by the Board. Many other plans were im- 
plemented during the course of the inquiry and still 
others were withheld pending the results of the inquiry. 


“The Board, however, is astonished that the Commission 
did not report on the major points of alleged ‘corruption, 
bribery and kickbacks’ contained in its terms of refer- 
ence, especially in view of the wide publicity given this 
area of the terms of reference at the time the then 
Minister of Labour, J. R. Nicholson, announced the 
Commission’s appointment. At the same time the Smith 
Commission did not hesitate to go beyond its terms of 
reference in its statements on the type of port adminis- 
tration concerned with the management of St. Lawrence 
River ports.” 


The Board considered it unfortunate that the Commis- 
sion report did not differentiate between the head office 
of the National Harbours Board and the local port 
managements, that have “always had the authority to 
take necessary actions or make recommendations on 
action to be taken.” 


This deficiency in the Smith Report, the Board said, will 
make it “virtually impossible for anyone not familiar with 
the direction, administration, and delegation of authority 
within the NHB to make the required distinction as to 
areas of responsibility between the Board and its port 
officers. Contrary to the Commission’s report, local port 
management has had authority to take action in many 
areas covered by the report and within the National 
Harbours Board Act legislated by the Parliament of 
Canada. As a result of reports of increasing pilferage 
and theft and in the absence of proper action, the Board 
had to take initiative to improve the situation.” The 
Board said that the Commission made little or no dis- 
tinction in its findings whether allegations of criminality 
at the Port of Montreal occurred prior to or since the 
reorganization of the NHB police and security force. 
“The Inquiry report also appears to have completely 
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ignored the fact that the Port of Montreal is located ir 
an area that has suffered an unparalleled and spirallin 
crime rate in recent years. The concept of integratec 
terminal operations, designed to improve cargo-contr 
systems in the ports, has been proposed by NHB heac 
office for several years. However, again because of loca 
reluctance at Montreal to accept change, NHB in Ottawe 
had to take the initiative by establishing its Termina 
Operations Committee.” 


The Board said also that: “Amendments to NHB by-laws 
covering gambling, intoxication, illegally conveying li- 
quor, and provision for a ‘pass system’ for entry to NHB 
property have been under preparation for a long period 
and soon will be issued. 


“The Commission’s recommendation to establish a ‘local 
dock board’ is within the competence of the Department 
of Labour. The Board considers this requires more study 
than the Smith Commission apparently has been able 
to give it. Some aspects of the recommendation could 
have application in most harbours under existing legis- 
lation. However, it would be fundamentally wrong for 
the same body to issue and revoke registrations and 
licences of private individuals while at the same time 
judging appeals from its own decisions. | 


“Hearings and appeals in the matter of criminal histories 
of individuals and their right to continue working on 
the waterfront might better be the responsibility of the: 
Department of Labour or the National Parole Board, 
in particular the latter, in view of the proposal to eradi- 
cate criminal records of individuals after proof of five 
years of good behavior following sentence. This will be 
the National Parole Board’s responsibility if enacted by 
legislation which has been given first reading in the 
House of Commons.” 
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Juébec’s new 
inimum wage 


uébec has announced increases in minimum wage rates 
at will bring the general minimum wage to $1.50 an 
ur by November 1, 1971. In the process, a provy- 
se-wide rate will replace the present two-zone system, 
der which the minimum is higher in the Greater 
ontreal area (Zone I) than in the rest of the province 
one II). In addition, beginning May 1, 1970, a new 
ertime rate of double the minimum rate will be pay- 
le after 60 hours a week. 


1c ordinances governing service establishments and 
tel trade establishments have also been reissued, with 
nilar changes. Under these two ordinances, minimum 
ages will be increased to $1.35 and $1.30 an hour, 
spectively, as of November I, 1971. Overtime rates 
Il be payable after 48 hours a week, instead of after 
- hours. 


1e Minimum wage increases are to go into effect in 
ur steps. On May 1, 1970, the general rate for employ- 
s 18 years of age and over will be increased from 
.25 an hour in Zone I and $1.15 an hour in Zone 
to $1.35 and $1.30. These will be further increased 
$1.40 and $1.35 on November 1, 1970. On May 1, 
71, a province-wide rate of $1.45 will go into effect, 
nich will be increased to $1.50 on November 1, 1971. 


1€ minimum rate for service establishments will be 
ised from $1.10 an hour in Zone I and $1 an hour 
Zone II to $1.20 and $1.15 on May 1; to $1.25 and 
.20 on November 1; to $1.30 on May 1, 1971; and 
$1.35 on November 1, 1971. 


n the same dates, the minimum wages established by 
e hotel trade establishments ordinance will be raised 
om $1.05 in Zone I and $1 in Zone II to $1.15 and 
10; then to $1.20 and $1.15 followed by a prov- 
ce-wide rate of $1.25 an hour and, subsequently, by 
1.30. 
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The rates for employees under 18 will be increased at 
the same time, and will at all times be 10 cents less 
than the adult rates established in each of the three 
ordinances. The present rates for young persons are 
$1.05 an hour and 95 cents an hour under the general 
ordinance, 85 cents and 80 cents in service establish- 
ments, and 95 cents and 90 cents in hotel trade estab- 
lishments. After May 1, special rates will no longer be 
in force for probationary employees during their first 
60 days of employment. 


The maximum deductions that may be made for room 
and board will be increased from $15 a week to $17, 
as a result of raising the allowable deduction for accom- 
modation provided by the employer from $3 a week 
to $5. The charge per meal remains unchanged at 60 
cents. 


All three ordinances include a table of overtime rates 
that are equivalent to one and one half times the mini- 
mum rate after 48 hours a week and double the mini- 
mum rate after 60 hours. At present, the general ordi- 
nance stipulates overtime pay of one and one half times 
the regular rate after 48 hours a week. In service estab- 
lishments and hotel trade establishments, overtime of 
one and one half times the minimum rate is payable 
after 54 hours. Persons on fixed wages earning certain 
weekly minimum amounts will no longer be excluded | 
from the overtime provisions. Watchmen and persons 
employed in fish processing and seasonal food process- 
ing, who presently are not entitled to overtime pay, will 
be entitled to double time after 60 hours. 


In line with changes made in all recently reissued ordi- 
nances, a weekly rest period of 24 consecutive hours must 
be granted to employees. Two 18-hour periods may no 
longer be substituted. 


After May 1, fewer types of employees will be complet- 
ely excluded from the coverage of the ordinances. Sev- 
eral groups, particularly various categories of students, 
will be excluded only from the minimum wage, waiting 
period and call-in pay provisions. General Ordinance 
No. 4, 1970; Ordinance No. 5, 1970, Service Establish- 
ments; Ordinance No. 8, 1970, Hotel Trade Establish- 
ments; all gazetted January 1, 1970, effective from May 
1, 1970. 
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The following is Part 2 of an article on Le Conseil du 
Patronat du Québec, by Montreal journalist Claude 
Lemelin. It consists of an interview with Conseil Presi- 
dent Charles Perrault. 


(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 


Charles Perrault is an experienced businessman. He has 
been for several years General Manager of Casavant 
& Fréres, Saint-Hyacinthe, Qué. But Mr. Perrault is also 
most familiar with the process of economic consulta- 
tion—the growing number of advisory bodies that gov- 
ernments have set up in recent years to assist them in 
the difficult task of devising and implementing policies. 


He was a member of the now-defunct Québec Economic 
Advisory Council, and of the Royal Commission of 
Enquiry on Taxation in the Province; and he currently 
sits on the Economic Council of Canada, the Advisory 
Council of the Federal Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, and the Québec Advisory Council on Labour 
and Manpower. Mr. Perrault granted Montreal journal- 
ist Claude Lemelin the following interview on the orien- 
tation he plans to give Le Conseil du Patronat. 
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How do you foresee the role of Le Conseil du Patrona 
in the Québec economy? ; 


| 


This is obviously a new initiative in North Americé 
One should exercise caution in defining its role ane 
future course of action, because we are feeling our wa 
in unknown territory, and because we expect reaction 
quite different from those observed in Europe, wher 
employers’ councils have long been in existence. Th 
social and economic environment in North America, an¢ 
above all the considerable influence of the United State 
on Canada, impose upon us constraints our Europea 
counterparts do not experience, and restrict us to les 
ambitious goals. 


Le Conseil du Patronat is, however, an authentic mani 
festation of employers, who felt the need to speak fron 
now on with a single voice; and this chiefly becaus 
they must cope today with the growing influence o 
governments in a great many areas. Nowadays, whe 
public authorities intervene more than ever in such area 
as labour relations, economic development and educa 
tion, it is absolutely necessary that Le Conseil be abl 
to act in concert with the various economic agents—an 
management is the most important of these. The pre 
vailing organization of management did not facilitat 
such joint action; the representative structures were fa 
too diverse. This complicated somewhat the operation 
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the Québec Government; and it regularly expressed 
irritation and has called for a more efficient machin- 

for consultation. This machinery is now available 
the guise of Le Conseil du Patronat. 


couldn’t the existing organizations, such as the 
nufacturers’ Association or the Chambers of Com- 

e, have acted as management spokesmen with the 
vernment? 


aey did to a certain extent, and sometimes very well. 
it the economic structure of Québec is very diversified. 
1e manufacturing sector is responsible for only a little 
er a quarter of the overall economic activity. The 
anufacturers’ Association, to come back to your 
ample, could not therefore represent the tertiary sector 
he service industries—nor the greatest part of the 
imary sector. 


s for Chambers of Commerce, their ambit is a very 
ide one, so wide that they think of themselves more 
-community organizations than employers’ associa- 
ms. They take in trade unionists, professionals, all 
nds of people. In fact, Chambers of Commerce refuse 
e management label; they even purport not to be 
mcerned with the promotion of employers’ interests. 
) they couldn’t solve the employers’ problem of repre- 
ntation. 


» Le Conseil du Patronat intends to be the employers’ 
okesman with Government. But spokesman for what? 
0 prompt governments to adopt laws or programs that 
e more favourable to employers? Or rather to make 
em aware of the principles that, according to employ- 
s, should govern the organization of the economy and 
ciety at large? Or is Le Conseil ready to engage in 
ore concrete negotiations with Governments and Trade 
nions’ Congresses? Of these three different functions 
hat of a pressure group, of interested counsel, of nego- 
ator at the highest level), which one seems to you the 
ost important? 


et us start with the function that appears to me the 
ast important, that of bargaining agent. Le Conseil 
0 Patronat does not intend at the moment to partici- 
ate in negotiations at the provincial level, or even at 
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Charles Perrault 


the level of industrial sectors. And this for many rea- 
sons—the main ones being the terribly open structure 
of the Québec economy, the fact that Québec firms 
operate in the Canadian common market, the very large 
number of decision-making centers located abroad. And 
this is not part of our tradition ... 


Therefore one might as well forget in Québec the kind 
of collective bargaining for the whole economy that is 
practised in Sweden... 


I doubt that we will ever reach that point. It is much 
more likely that, in the coming years, we will witness 
an extension of bargaining by sector. It is already being 
practised in several industries—construction, furniture- 
and-shoe-making—through decrees and through the ex- 
tension of collective bargaining. In other areas, we notice 
a bargaining system with a close approximation: trade 
unions negotiate a master contract with a firm, the main 
provisions of which are then incorporated into agree- 
ments negotiated with other firms in the same industry. 
It is true that, currently, many employers do not want 
to hear about bargaining by sector; but I think they will 
eventually feel a need for it. Le Conseil will then be 
able to lend a hand—without, however, being a direct 
participant. 


an" 


One could at least envisage a centralization of the auxil- 
iary services employers need to negotiate. ’m thinking, 
in particular, of a wage, price and productivity research 
bureau that would make basic data available to the firm. 


This would be a very useful initiative, and we are plan- 
ning something like it. Research is already being done, 
and statistics being gathered, in most industrial associa- 
tions, and also in certain firms. We plan, first, to co-or- 
dinate and make fuller use of what is being done, and 
then to fill the gaps we are sure to discover, so as to 
build up progressively the kind of data bank you are 
talking about. This would be both more efficient and 
less costly. 


The ideal, of course, would be to create a source of 
statistical material that would be available to employers 
and unions alike, the accuracy of which would be ques- 
tioned by neither party—in short, to extract from the 
bargaining field a statement of the problem and the 
facts involved. 


But given that collective bargaining is out of the question, 
what is to be the main function of the CPQ? 


It is undoubtedly the definition and representation be- 
fore Government of the employers’ position regarding 
the initiatives the latter may take—what you call the 
role of an interested counsel. In this respect, we intend 
to operate openly, through official rather than un- 
official representations. This does not mean that in prin- 
ciple we will shy away from lobbying tactics. We are in 
a position to use the lobby and the notion is not repug- 
nant to us. 


But we would first like to exhaust all possibilities of 
joint action. This evidently implies that the unions will 
be willing to sit down with us; it also implies that the 
Government will be ready to accept the consensus that 
could appear between both parties, and settle the issue 
only when their respective positions are irreconcilable. 


But surely you will admit that there are cases when the 
Government has loftier objectives to promote—objectives 
that go beyond the joint interests of employers and trade 
unions? 
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Naturally. After all, the Government represents th 
whole of society. What I deplore is that the Governmen’ 
in the field of labour relations as in other fields, ofte” 
imposes legislation that is acceptable to neither party 
And I’m particularly weary of precisely those situation) 
where the positions of employers and unions would clas! 
so violently that the Government would deem it neces 
sary to impose a solution. 


This is why the initial work of the Québec Advisor) 
Council on Labour and Manpower (L.G., Feb., p. 115) 
deserves close scrutiny. This new institution should en 
able public authorities to bring out in the open an) 
potential union-management consensus. The Advisor 
Council includes five union representatives and fiv| 
employer representatives under a full-time presiden’ 
A permanent secretariat has been set up to undertak’ 
the research work necessary to enlighten its discussion: 
It should be possible within the Council to exchang 
ideas, to define principles, to draft projects, to examin! 
these from all angles, in order to fit them to our need 
and thus arrive at a common attitude. 


This is a valuable process, and it can yield effectiv 
results—provided that the activities of the Council ar 
adequately planned, and provided also that both em 
ployer and union representatives can occasionally ris 
above their own narrowly defined interests, while kee’ 
ing those they represent well-informed of their progres: 
and themselves at least as well informed of sentiment 
at the grass-root level. | 


Some trade unionists, among them Claude Mérineav 
former secretary general for the Québec Federation o 
Labour, claim that the consensus you are talking abou 
will be established only on rather marginal aspects c 
labour relations—that there will always be more or ied 
irreducible opposition on fundamental issues. He con) 
cludes that the Government will always have to play th: 
role of an umpire, and take over when discussions be 
tween employers and unions drag on. What do you think 


| 


It is obviously a safe position, since it is the traditiona 
position, based on the historical experience of union 
managment relations in North America. I do not dem 
the necessity of final arbitration by the Government 
But I hope that, by bringing together authorized spokes 
men, by making available to them an efficient machiner 
for consultation, they will be able to avoid the nets 
shoals of union-management relations by recasting then 
in a broader context, that of a joint search for th 
common good, beyond the narrow framework of recip 
rocal interests. This should be all the more possibl 
because the unions, as well as the employers, have t 
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t up with the consequences of their disagreements, 
d the alternatives—sparring and fighting and lobbying 
d political manoeuvers—usually yield dismal results. 


ill this not require from employers a generosity that 
s not come to them easily in the past? 


es, I believe so. Besides, in our statement of principles 
1 labour relations, we clearly condemn the ultra-con- 
rvatism, the rigid attitudes of a certain management. 
is is precisely one of our goals—to change for the 
stter the attitudes of employers. 


t, it has been feared that Le Conseil du Patronat might 
ome the tool through which the employers—that is 
e privileged, the wealthy—would apply pressure on 
yvernments to maintain the status quo—or worse, pass 
-actionary laws. 


| 


hope this will not be the case—and I'll certainly have 
word to say on that—because, you see, what many 
mployers criticize about the management image, is 
recisely the reactionary image. The most enlightened 
mong them ardently wish that the attitude of employers 
1 general could be more modern, more forward-look- 
g. Many sit on the governing bodies of universities 
nd hospitals, and on school boards, so they could not 
elp but acquire the social concern that they have been 
nable, unfortunately thus far, to express and channel 
sefully. This is why management has regularly given 
1¢ impression of resisting change, of being anchored in 
1€ Status quo, of being against all kinds of innovation. 


| 


this not true with many employers? 


JInfortunately yes—and in my capacity as chairman of 
1e CPQ, I often come in contact with them. All I can 
ay is that I do not share in their opinions; and the 
ame goes for the best employers. I hope that we will 
e able to exert a strong enough leadership so that the 
ttitudes projected by management as a whole will be 
lynamic and modern. 
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But the CPQ is a federation of industrial federations; 
the base of the movement is therefore very far from the 
top where you are yourself. What means do you have 
at your disposal to bring back into the fold a rebellious 
federation or member firm that would have dissociated 
itself from the positions adopted by the CPQ’s majority? 


I must confess that such a situation has not occurred 
yet. I have been comforted by the open-mindedness 
shown so far at meetings of the board of directors, where 
you find representatives of both big business—often 
foreign-owned—and smaller firms; and believe me, their 
approach, and even their interests, do not always coin- 
cide! In spite of that, we have been able so far to reach 
unanimous decisions on most of the questions we’ve 
examined; it did not always go smoothly, but it was 
much easier than I expected it to be at the outset. 


But to come back to your question, I may say that, 
as the Government, the unions and the public come 
to recognize Le Conseil du Patronat as the authorized 
spokesman of employers, seek its opinions, and co- 
operate with it, it will become more and more difficult 
for a firm or a federation to rebel. First of all, they 
will get involved—they will be expected to be concerned 
with the common good. Then, the pressures of public 
opinion may prompt some to change their views, or at 
least to hush them up when they are opposed to those 
of the rest of management. 


Some people have already criticized the CPQ for sticking 
to trifles, for adopting irrelevant positions. In your state- 
ment of principles of labour relations, for example, you 
recognize the legitimacy of trade unionism in society. 
Does this recognition not come so late as to lose all 
interest? 


Perhaps, it’s coming late, but it’s still a step forward. 
Moreover, it’s the first time in North America that a 
management association has officially recognized trade 
unions. In my opinion, this is not a trifle, especially 
if one considers that this statement was supported not 
only by big business, where trade unionism has pene- 
trated long ago, but also by trade and industry sectors, 
where the rate of union organization is very low, and 
where one finds mainly small firms, traditionally op- 
posed to unions. 


Can one conclude that Le Conseil du Patronat favours 
the extension of trade unionism? After all, only about 
35 per cent of Québec workers are unionized; in other 
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countries—Sweden, for example—the organization rate 
is much higher. 


It is certainly not the role of the CPQ to organize non- 
unionized workers! But I do admit that, in certain sec- 
tors, unions are facing serious problems. If unions 
changed their attitude and behaviour, by the way, per- 
haps small employers would become less mistrustful of 
them. Union recruiting would be all the more easy. 


Quite evidently, any piece of legislation that would 
modify the conditions of unionization would be very 
carefully studied by employers’ representatives; this is 
precisely the type of initiative that would be brought 
to the attention of the Advisory Council on Labour and 
Manpower. Le Conseil du Patronat would be as open- 
minded as possible. But, I repeat, it is not our role to 
recruit union members—nor to create problems for the 
employers! 


But would it not be simpler to state that, in every firn 
with more than 10 or 20 employees, there should be ¢ 
union, and that’s it? No more recruiting campaigns, n¢ 
more certification procedures. Unions would be every: 
where! 


It would indeed be easy to solve all problems thaj 

—by dictates. But I can foresee all kinds of difficulties; 
First of all, one would have to decide which union would 
organize which workers. And what would happen where 
a union already existed? The conflicts of jurisdiction) 
the inter-union rivalries would be multiplied tenfold 


Besides, I firmly believe that the usefulness and the 
efficiency of a union depend to a large extent on the 
energy it must exert to survive. If you consolidate the! 
position of a union in an enterprise in such a way that 
it is no longer possible to get it out, it seems to me 


it could very easily become lazy, and that the quality 


: 


e 

: 

) 

pesn’t the Swedish experience go against what you are 
ying? Trade unionism has entered all sectors of the 
vedish industry. Yet, the Swedish trade unions cannot 
» accused of ill-handling the interests of their 
embers—nor of being lazy. On the contrary, they are 
rhaps the most modern, the most dynamic unions, in 
e world. 


Pe services rendered to its members would deterio- 


don’t believe that, even in Sweden, the unionization 
enterprises is imposed by law; it derives, rather, from 
social consensus. The very high rate of organization 
the country reflects also the important role played 
‘the confederation of workers—as well as the employ- 
s—in the economy. The Swedes have gradually set up 
| extraordinary system of labour relations where the 
overnment hardly interferes—at least not in the way 
does in North America. 


overnment intervention has been replaced by an ex- 
emely complex process of negotiations between em- 
oyers and unions that leads to solutions acceptable 
both parties, and which the Government has but to 
iplement later on, if need be. Consequently, it is only 
itural that virtually all workers should want to take 
lvantage of this system. Trade unionism has thus be- 
ye in Sweden an essential social institution besides 
sing an instrument for the promotion of its members. 
ut this has been possible only because of the existence 
‘a very stable equilibrium of forces between employers 
1d unions. 


ow that you mention it, didn’t the establishment of Le 
onseil du Patronat modify the equilibrium of forces in 
uébec? For, in the face of an organization that brings 
wether the great majority of employers, one still finds 
ree confederations, representing only about 35 per cent 
| the workers. 


don’t know. I didn’t consider the situation from this 
spect. It seems to me, however, that to the extent to 
hich unions take into account the interests of all wage 
umers, and not just their members, this situation should 
ot cause any major problem. But the machinery could 
rely get bogged down should the unions adopt anti- 
cial positions, as they did during the strike of the 
fontreal Transport Commission last year. It’s certainly 
ot by calling strikes at the expense of the smaller wage 
arners that unions will best serve their cause. 
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Economic development 


Let’s talk now about economic development policies, 
which also present a direct interest for employers. How 
do you conceive the role of Le Conseil du Patronat in 
this field? 


I have very ambitious views on the subject. Management 
must play an active role in the development of econom- 
ic policies in Québec. It must contribute something. It 
must throw in new ideas, suggestions that will enlighten 
the Government and get things moving—not just sulk 
or rant at the proposals of others. Not just make state- 
ments after—seldom before—every new piece of legisla- 
tion, every budget, every white paper is tabled. What 
should be done? The first thing, in my opinion, is to 
turn away from the beaten track. Come to think of it, 
management hardly ever puts forward any new ideas. 
Some crop up from time to time, but most of the time 
the image of management is pretty much like the one 
you were describing a while ago—against health insur- 
ance, against the Carter Report ... against this, against 
that. 


In order to change this situation, some kind of “incuba- 
tor” of new ideas on economic development will have 
to be set up within Le Conseil du Patronat. In other 
words, some research must be done, prospective re- 
search, and then a machinery set up to broadcast our 
findings throughout society. Then people will say: This 
is fantastic! And employers will be pleasantly surprised 
to find out that they, too, can propose innovations for 
the economy as a whole. 


Consider the experience of American firms in ghettos, 
where they committed themselves to create 100,000 jobs 
a year from the hard-core unemployed—men who are 
so used to being unemployed that they had to be traced 
and brought out of their slums. It is a remarkable 
achievement, at least judging by first results. This so- 
cio-economic program was started, organized and 
carried out by management—and by very large firms, 
too. Henry Ford was the chief instigator of the project. 
It’s an excellent example of the kind of initiative that, 
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quite often, only management can take, because it has 
the necessary expertise or some other advantage over 
Government. In this case, the Government could not 
have reached the unemployed involved, because the 
latter were suspicious. 


But, more correctly, what initiatives could Le Conseil 
du Patronat take to accelerate the growth of the Québec 
economy and thus help achieve full employment? In this 
respect, shouldn’t the employers, collectively and even 
individually, reappraise their social behaviour? It has 
often been said that Québec firms have invested less in 
1969 than they could have, because of what is called 
the “political instability” of Québec. Shouldn’t the CPQ 
try to reverse this trend? 


Certainly. I am personally convinced that certain invest- 
ments have not been made, or have been delayed, be- 
cause the future that was foreseen by the firms involved 
was too uncertain. Obviously, we must look into this 
problem, because it is urgent to stimulate investment 
in Québec. But quite frankly, I do not really know how. 
It seems to me that, in any case, it would be advisable 
to mobilize the savings that are piling up in the Caisses 
Populaires, so that they might make a greater contribu- 
tion to the financing of economic expansion in the 
Province. 


I would also like to see the businessmen participate in 
drawing up and carrying out regional development 
programs. Their lack of interest in this area nowadays 
is incredible! What does the average businessman know 
about the economy of his region? What does he know 
about its future, its potential development? What has 
he done to achieve it? More often than not, he has tried 
to obtain for his region advantages that could not be 
granted to it directly, or he has entertained about its 
future development ambitions that belong more to the 
realm of myth than to the world of reality. 


Shouldn’t the specific function of employers be to bring 
government projects back on the track of efficiency and 
profitability in social terms? 


Let us say that, with the creation of the federal Depart- 
ment of Regional Economic Expansion, we are entering 
a new era. Let us hope that the Québec initiatives in 
this field will be closely tied to those of Ottawa. Le 
Conseil du Patronat can certainly play some kind of 
role—still to be determined—according to the means it 
has at its disposal. It must at least favour for Québec 
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a certain decentralization of the economy that woul 
take into account the economic future of the variou; 
regions. One must be very careful in this respect. Ob 
viously, there are regions in Québec that should b 
strongly stimulated; but the same could not apply t 
the Lower St. Lawrence and Gaspé areas, where th 
possibilities are limited. 


Could the lack of economic development in Québec no 
be ascribed in part to its managers, who are mainh 
businessmen and very seldom entrepreneurs or innova: 
tors? 


No doubt the spirit of enterprise is spread rather thinly 
in Québec. But one also notices a lack of good adminis- 
trators, of good managers, who can operate an enterpris¢ 
efficiently. Not necessarily those who have genius-type¢ 
ideas, or who succeed in increasing their business tenfold 
within three years, but those who are able to take over 
a declining business and restore it to its previous condi- 
tion, or to merge two firms that were going their mousy 
little way and improve their performance. In short, men 
who know how to inject life into their business by ap- 
plying good management principles. 


What could be done to obtain business managers of this 
calibre? 


A greater number and better quality of candidates 
should be attracted into business schools. As for entre- 
preneurs, it is unlikely that we shall get them from 
universities. The spirit of enterprise is the expression 
of the personal qualities of the individual. One can 
create a climate favourable to the sprouting and blos- 
soming forth of an entrepreneur, but he cannot be 
trained. You may become a good businessman, but you 
have to be born an entrepreneur. 


But to ensure improvement of the management of Que- 
bec firms, should we have to wait for the universities 
to train a new generation of businessmen? There is a 
lot of talk today about the retraining of workers. Should 
we not think also about retraining managers? 
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[here already exist many well-structured programs for 
he training of management—among others, those of the 
Centre des dirigeants d’entreprise—which are carried out 
with the co-operation of the Québec Government. No 
Joubt businessmen who have never learned manage- 
ment techniques must be retrained. Even those who 
have the most marvellous diplomas should constantly 
improve themselves and learn about the new methods 
and systems that regularly come forward. 


But if one looks more closely at the situation of the 
small Québec businessman, does it not become apparent 
that he should first be made to realize the advantages 
of recapitalizations and mergers, and of all those orga- 
nizational techniques that increase the potential growth 
of firms? 
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This is one of the first problems Le Conseil du Patronat 
has looked into. I myself made a casual study of mergers 
for small and middle-sized firms; I gathered information 
necessary for setting up a research project which, I hope, 
will give us some of the elements required for a solution. 
I was also able to consult a French expert, Robert Holtz, 
who explained to me the functioning of community 
services agencies for small firms. This is a formula that 
should be explored carefully, at least for certain sectors 
of the Québec economy. But it is not a miracle solution, 
because it seems adapted mainly to the situation of very 
small enterprises, whereas when we talk of business 
mergers in Québec, what we have in mind most of the 
time are those establishments that have already reached 
a certain Size. 


One last question. Québec is currently the only Province 
in Canada to have an employers’ federation. Would you 
wish this formula extended to other regions of the 
country? Could we think about the eventual establish- 
ment in Canada of a national council—a body composed 
of provincial councils formed by federations of employer 
associations? 


I would hope so. You know, a certain number of em- 
ployers have already made a few years ago a project 
study on the opportunity of ensuring nation-wide repre- 
sentation of employers. They concluded that, given the 
primacy of the provinces in fields like labour relations, 
natural resources and taxation, it would not be useful 
to set up a single national organization. All initiative 
in this field would thus have to be structured on a 
provincial basis. 


When we organized Le Conseil du Patronat in Québec, 
we got in touch with those employers. Their reaction 
was positive, because the formula we had retained was 
in agreement with their conclusions. Should the Québec 
experience prove valuable, I think that it will give rise 
to similar initiatives in other provinces. It might be 
possible eventually to get all Canadian employers into 
a single organization for those occasions when represen- 
tations have to be made to the central Government on 
questions of national concern. 
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Who is eating high off the hog? According to the 
Ontario Federation of Labour, not the 20 per cent of 
Canadians who live in poverty conditions nor the other 
20 per cent who live on the verge of poverty—the large 
majority of them hard-working, responsible citizens. In 
fact, if you’re one of those people who adopt prototypes 
of the poor as a collection of lazy, dissipated spongers 
then the admonishment seems to be that it’s high time 
to reappraise your thinking. 


In line with this attempt, and their ultimate goal of 
redressing the imbalance between the haves and the 
have-nots, the OFL is campaigning for an overhaul of 
Canada’s social security system as their program for 
Citizenship Month, February 1970. The theme of this 
campaign is the need to institute a guaranteed annual 
income program in Canada so that wealth will be more 
equitably distributed. 


“Guaranteed income is not simply more of that free 
stuff,” argues Gordon McCaffrey, citing Prime Minister 
Trudeau’s reference to public welfare assistance. “It is 
neither a panacea nor a pipedream.” Mr. McCaffrey, 
the Assistant Director of the CLC’s Legislation Depart- 
ment, says that, “It is just another one of the useful 
tools moving us closer to our goal of equal opportunity 
and the development of each person toward his own 
life goal.” 


Addressing a January conference on “New Social Policy 
for Canada,” sponsored by the Ontario Federation 
of Labour, Mr. McCaffrey dealt with the key ques- 
tions raised by the subject of guaranteed income and 
its potential place in Canadian social policy. He said 
that most guaranteed income proposals are variations 
of the negative income approach advanced by Milton 
Friedman, a Chicago economist. According to the 
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Friedman formula, a family with an income below the 
official poverty line would receive an income supplement 
based on a percentage of the difference between its 
income and the poverty line. The OFL supports a nega- 
tive income tax program as the optimum path to the 


elimination of poverty. 


In response to the question of why guaranteed income 
plans have been proposed in the first place, Mr. 
McCaffrey answered that there are those who fear that 
massive unemployment will come with increasing tech- 
nological change, automation, and cybernation and that 
the only way to relieve the resulting burden on the indi- | 
vidual and society will be to embark on radically new | 
forms of income distribution. At the other extreme are- 
those who believe that guaranteed income would simplify 
public welfare operations and enable the state to absolve 
itself of responsibility by punching the appropriate but- - 
tons on the computer. 


A more controversial issue is raised when one attempts » 
to designate the would-be recipients of guaranteed in- 
come. Mr. McCaffrey asserted that the majority of re-— 
cipients would be those who work, or work when they 

can. In other words, the working poor would be the 
principal benefactors of any guaranteed income plan. 


A further variation on the conference’s theme was pro- 
vided by Moses Mackay, a welfare specialist from the 
Labour Council of Metro Toronto. Mr. Mackay was 
highly critical of the lip-service paid to welfare needs 
and to the lack of effective action over the years to 
provide relief to many who, for one reason or another, 
suffer from substandard incomes. He attacked those who, 
he said, seek to pauperize welfare recipients and who 
equivocate on poverty matters with unperturbed com- 
placency. 


The obscenities that nauseate Mr. Mackay are not nude 
pictures or four-letter words. “The obscenities of our 
times,” he affirms, “are dirty, filthy buildings used as 
Shelters for welfare cases and low-income families at 
exorbitant rates; old people needing care and drugs they 
can’t afford; young people and low-income groups re- 
fused dental care because they are poor; widespread 
hunger and poverty in one of the most wealthy countries 
on the face of the earth.” 
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hree different methods of settling disputes in the federal 
ublic Service were examined at the triennial convention 
f the Public Service Alliance of Canada, held at Toronto 
a January. 
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Yr. John Crispo, Director of the Industrial Relations 
entre, University of Toronto, told the convention: “The 
trike is an indispensable part of our collective bargaining 
ystem. It is the threat of a strike or lockout—or the 
trike or lockout itself—that enables the system to func- 
ion. Compulsory arbitration won’t work,” he declared. 
Who is going to play God? On what basis are these 
ndividuals to play God?” He noted that there is a 
lisinclination to bargain when it is known that the 
lecisions can be left to an arbitrator. 


dr. Crispo admitted that compulsory arbitration might 
9€ appropriately used on an ad hoc basis as a last resort 

hen other procedures had failed, and when the safety 
of the public was being jeopardized by the threat of 
i Strike. 


Jacob Finkelman, Q.C., Chairman of the Public Service 
Staff Relations Board, upheld the effectiveness of arbi- 
ration. His 30 years of experience with the process had 
onvinced him that arbitration will work as well as any 
other system, “given the proper auspices and a favourable 
limate.”” Mr. Finkelman said that a successful experi- 
snce with arbitration in the federal Public Service would 
have “tremendous repercussions on industrial relations 
egislation throughout Canada.” 
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Although Mr. Edwards does not detect any eagerness 
on the part of government employees to use strike action 
to disrupt important public services, he accepts the 
necessity of being prepared to take strike action to re- 
solve more bargaining stalemates in the future. Under 
the Public Service Staff Relations Act, each bargaining 
unit has the discretion before each new round of negoti- 
ations of deciding whether it will choose arbitration or 
strike action as the final step in resolving matters in 
dispute between it and Treasury Board, which is the 
general manager and “employer” for the Government 
of Canada. 


He criticized the “spokesmen for various organizations” 
who, while deploring any interference with the rights 
of their membership, at the same time “constantly 
deplore the granting of the right to strike to public 
employees.” He observed that these spokesmen could 
offer no tangible alternative to the right to strike that 
exists in a free collective bargaining system. 


Denial of the right to strike to federal employees would 
not prevent strikes if the settlements obtained by com- 
pulsory arbitration or other means were unfair and 
inequitable, Mr. Edwards continued. The Public Service 
Alliance had found that, in every application for arbi- 
tration, Treasury Board had withdrawn its agreement 
on most of the issues that were not arbitrable under 
the legislation and on all issues that were arbitrable. 
This suggested that Treasury Board was using the public 
service bargaining units’ choice of arbitration as a 
means of dispute settlement to force employees into 
accepting terms of settlement without submitting them 
to arbitration. 


Mr. Finkelman reminded the delegates that the Public 
Service Staff Relations Act had made it possible for 
almost 100 per cent of the federal public employees 
to become members of certified collective bargaining 
units, and that this membership included large numbers 
of white-collar workers, professionals and supervisors 
whose opposite members in the private sector are either 
difficult to organize or are prevented by legislation from 
taking part in collective bargaining. This was one of 
the facts that should be used to assess the relative success 
of the collective bargaining legislation of the federal 
Public Service, Mr. Finkelman emphasized. Another 
point to be remembered, he said, was that, for the 77 
agreements reached with Treasury Board by the end 
of 1969, the average time that had elapsed between 
certification and the signing of an agreement was slightly 
over three months. 
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For the many public service bargaining units that don’t 
have the strength to make a strike effective, final and. 
binding arbitration is “a pretty valuable alternative,” said 
Mr. Finkelman. From the employer’s standpoint, the 
placing of a limitation on the number of matters that 
could be brought before arbitration was understandable, 
He postulated that, having accepted collective bargain- 
ing and the principle that through arbitration a third 
party could produce a final decision that would have 
to be accepted, the federal Government would be reluc- 
tant to give the third party unlimited authority to decide 
all questions pertaining to the government’s relation- 
ship with its employees. 


Other business 


An emergency fund to provide a financial reserve for: 
strikes and costly arbitration proceedings is being set’ 
up by the Public Service Alliance of Canada (L. G. 1967, . 
p. 88). Income for the fund will be provided from a. 
$1l-a-month increase in dues for the 130,000 members 
of the public service union. 


Approval for the fund and the increase in dues came’ 
at the PSAC’s triennial convention in Toronto in late: 
January, when 249 delegates gathered to consider what | 
changes in the policy and organization of their staff 
association were required after three years experience 
with collective bargaining in the federal Public Service. 


The Public Service Alliance of Canada came into being 
in November, 1966 when the Civil Service Federation, 
comprising 14 national departmental employee associa- 
tions merged with the Civil Service Association of Can- 
ada to become what is now the third largest union in 
Canada. 


Although the PSAC is incontestably the bargaining 
agent for all federal occupational groups for which it 
has been certified, distribution of responsibilities be- 
tween the central organization and its 14 components 
has been the result of internal compromise, and lacks 
the clear and precise definition of the source of power 
and authority. 


The issue was presented forcibly to the delegates in the 
report by President Claude Edwards at the opening 
session. “Regardless of the division of powers and re- 
sponsibilities, this is just one organization,’ Mr. Edwards 
said. “If the Alliance is to be something other than a 
parcel of Balkan states, its members must develop and 
act upon a primary loyalty to their national orga- 
nization.” 
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r. Edwards advocated more control and direction from 
he centre over the Components, their paid staff, and 
heir executives. Mr. Edwards also called for measures 
hat would provide for more centralized discipline within 
he PSAC, measures that would ensure “that unprinci- 
dled individuals or vociferous undisciplined minorities 
ure restrained from undoing or frustrating the wishes 
of the majority.” Within the PSAC, spokesmen for 
yarious factions had attacked each other with “ill-con- 
seived, untrue, defamatory statements,” and others, with 
neither authority nor responsibility, had issued press 
releases conflicting with established union policies. 
Officers of local unions recently had arranged mass 
protest demonstrations without consulting with their 
parent components or the PSAC and, on one occasion, 
had urged their members to stage a wildcat strike with 
the argument that such a strike would have been legal 
under the terms of the Public Service Staff Relations 


Act. 


The convention responded to the President’s appeal by 
endorsing a Code of Discipline that is incorporated in 
the amended PSAC constitution. It allows the union’s 
national board of directors to suspend or expel any 
officer or member of the Alliance, a Component, a local 
union or an area council for contravening the PSAC 
constitution or a Component’s by-laws. Any member 
suspended or expelled will be prohibited from holding 
any union office for up to five years. 


A new section to the constitution enumerates the 13 
offences for which the penalty will be imposed. These 
offences previously were enumerated only in the by-laws 
enforced by components. 


The convention approved a budget providing for esti- 
mated expenditures of $11,745,500 in the three-year 
period 1970-72. The greater part of the five-day conven- 
tion was spent on the 131 resolutions dealing with 
amendments to the PSAC constitution. Only once did 
the delegates produce the two-thirds majority vote re- 
quired to decide a constitutional issue. 


The resolutions committee recommended that the 
definition of the form of organization be changed from 
a statement that the PSAC is composed “of all Compo- 
nents” to a new section stating that the PSAC consists 
of the “members of all Components.” Despite a plea 
by President Edwards, the delegates amended and passed 
the motion defining the PSAC as being composed of 
“Components and their members.” 
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Claude Edwards 


W. A. Thivierge William Doherty 


Mr. Edwards was re-elected President by a vote of 
195-36, the only other nominee being A. J. Stewart, of 
the Supply and Services Union. William Doherty, for- 
merly PSAC vice-president, Component Affairs, was 
elected first Vice-President on the second ballot, defeat- 
ing Ken Green, National Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Union of National Defence Employees, and E. C. For- 
tier, President of the Economic Security Employees’ 
National Association. James Wyllie, who has served, like 
Mr. Doherty, as a national vice-president since 1967, 
was elected second Vice-President. A. I. Stewart, Na- 
tional President of the Agriculture Union, was elected 
third Vice-President, and R. J. Prud’homme, a Man- 
power and Immigration Department administrator from 
Montreal, and an ESENA delegate at the convention, 
was elected fourth Vice-President. 


Five national directors, who are not full-time paid exec- 
utive officers of the PSAC, were elected to represent 
Québec, Ontario, the Atlantic Provinces, the Prairie 
Provinces, British Columbia, the Yukon and the North- 
west Territories. A sixth will be elected later to repre- 
sent PSAC members who are serving in the federal 
Public Service outside Canada. 
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Trusteeship _ 
not the answer 


“Did it ever occur to you before that although your 
company may be completely solvent you may ... find 
yourselves working for a trustee appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada?” asked Judge John Parker, Chair- 
man of the B.C. Mediation Commission, in a recent 
Vancouver speech. Judge Parker was referring to a 
statement by Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey at the 
Harrison Hot Springs Liberal Policy Conference, in 
which he attacked the common disregard of labour 
and management for the public and avowed that the 
Government was prepared to use drastic measures to 
curtail long-term strikes or lockouts that seriously 
impaired the public interest. 


“T take it from Mr. Mackasey’s recent statements that 
he is dissatisfied with the federal legislation and now 
contemplates changes that will involve a trusteeship of 
both the union and company affairs. We should ask 
ourselves what this could mean. Supposing that banks, 
which come under federal jurisdiction, become union- 
ized and the union and the banks are unable to agree 
upon terms of a collective bargaining contract. Does 
this mean that the Government of Canada would then 
run the Canadian banks and also run the banker’s 
union?” 


The reactions to such legislation are already well-known 
to Judge Parker. The Commission he heads was estab- 
lished by the controversial Bill 33, that, was strongly 
opposed at the time and continues to be opposed by 
the province’s New Democratic Party and labour. 
CLES S 1968.93.92: ene 99): 


One year after the B.C. Mediation Commission obtained 
its full powers, Judge Parker could answer some of the 
criticism by a review of the Commission’s activities. Only 
in two cases had the cabinet ordered compulsory arbi- 
tration by the Commission—both instances where police 
unions had been unable to come to an agreement with 
the municipalities they served. Moreover, no hearing 
was ever held, and renegotiation produced agreement. 
Although Leslie Peterson, B.C. Minister of Labour, 
threatened to have the Commission intervene in the oil 
refinery strike, such action proved unnecessary. The one 
hearing in connection with this strike was held voluntar- 
ily, and the decision was not binding on any of the 
parties; yet, the terms were eventually used to produce 
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satisfactory contracts not only in British Columbia but§ 
across Canada, Judge Parker noted. 


Referring again to Mr. Mackasey’s statement, Judge | 
Parker asked “If such trusteeships were imposed how } 
would these government-appointed trustees negotiate a } 
collective bargaining agreement, and what skills and ex- | 
perience would these people bring to the problem and | 
for how many years would the trusteeships continue?” 


In B.C., the Mediation Commission has produced a | 
workable system employing skilled negotiators, he said. | 
“Essentially the Act gives employers and unions much | 
greater freedom than they had enjoyed earlier in British | 
Columbia, and greater freedom than they currently | 
have in other Canadian jurisdictions.” If a contract has | 
expired, if ten days bargaining have produced no agree- | 
ment, and 72 hours notice has been given, a strike or | 
lockout can proceed without the interference of a third | 
party. If either side in the dispute requests the assistance | 
of a mediation officer, no work stoppage can occur while ~ 
he is at work. If the differences between two parties 
cannot be resolved, the mediation officer makes a report _ 
to this effect to the Commission; once copies of the 
report are received by the parties concerned, a work 
stoppage can commence immediately, unless a hearing 
is requested or is ordered by the Commission. The usual 
practice is for the Commission to await a request for 
a hearing. 


“The situation in British Columbia is that a mediation 
officer is available to assist the parties, but they are 
completely free to settle their own dispute in their own 
way without interference, if that is what they choose 
to do.” The only overall restriction provided by Bill 33 
is, of course, Cabinet intervention. Notably, 194 of the 
289 appointments made by the Commission in its first 
year were made at the request of the unions. 


The effectiveness of the Commission is hard to estimate, 
Judge Parker admitted. “We are too young yet to have 
either failed or succeeded. The fact is, however, that it 
has been a relatively good year for British Columbia in 
the industrial relations field.” On a per capita basis, 35 
per cent less man-days were lost through strikes or 
lockouts than the national average. On the basis of the 
number of persons employed in activities under provin- 
cial jurisdiction, the percentage of time lost in the prov- 
ince was 40 per cent less than the national average. 


In fairness and effectiveness, Judge Parker declared, 
the legislation now in effect in British Columbia was 
superior to existing federal laws. As far as Mr. Macka- 
sey’s proposal was concerned, he urged a realistic com- 
parison in which the facts would speak for themselves. 
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Five times too many unions 


Two thirds of Canada’s organized workers belong to 
international unions. What effect has this U.S. influence 
had on the development and growth of the Canadian 
labour movement? The following is a brief analysis of 
this influence by Ed Finn, Director of Research, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers. 


US. influence on the Canadian labour movement is much 
less pervasive than the American control of business 
‘subsidiaries in Canada. Most branches of American 
| unions enjoy full autonomy in the field of collective 
| bargaining. Their autonomy in other areas, unfortunately, 
is not so great, varying widely according to the nature 
and size of the various Canadian segments. Only about 
20 of the 96 internationals with branches in Canada 
have set up distinctive Canadian operations equipped 
to provide their Canadian members with the kind of 
servicing that is suited to Canadian needs. Fewer still 
give their Canadian members full control over the elec- 
tion of their top Canadian officers. 


Unquestionably, the most detrimental effect of Ameri- 
canization is the fragmentation of the Canadian labour 
movement. There are five times too many unions in 
Canada for the number of organized workers—a prolif- 
eration that has occurred, and is perpetuated, because 
the structure of a labour movement in a much more 
populous country has been imposed haphazardly on a 
nation with a work force less than one tenth as large. 


Small, weak unions cannot represent and service their 
members adequately. The answer is to create fewer and 
larger unions through the process of merger. A consoli- 
dation of this kind is urgently needed, but the hitch 
is that the Canadian branches of American unions have 
no authority to join together. Mergers can come about 
only if the parent unions first merge in the LS. as 
happened with the Steelworkers and the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers. The only mergers that have occurred 
so far—apart from those between purely national 
unions—have been those initiated in the U.S. In other 
words, they happen only when they are considered advan- 
tageous to the American parent unions. 
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Prof. John Crispo said in his definitive book “Interna- 
tional Unionism” (L. G. 1967, p. 298), “It is safe to 
conclude that the Canadian labour movement would 
have done more to reorganize and consolidate its struc- 
ture had it not been for the presence of international 
unions.” 


There are valid historical reasons for the establishment 
and growth of international unions in this country. Most 
of them are the freely chosen bargaining agents of 
Canadian workers. The chief concern should be to assure 
that the Canadian members of American unions enjoy 
certain minimum standards and services. 


In my opinion, these standards require the implementa- 
tion in Canada of five proposals, four of which are sug- 
gested by the Woods Task Force on Labour Relations. 
(L. G., May 1969, p. 269). I would summarize them as 
follows: 


Canadian sections of international unions should have 
the right to initiate and consummate mergers with other 
unions in Canada; there should be a central Canadian 
office authorized to speak for the union in this country; 
the Canadian membership should elect the top Canadi- 
an officers, either directly by a referendum vote or 
indirectly by representative convention or caucus vote; 
there should be a Canadian policy conference empo- 
wered to deal effectively with the union’s affairs in this 
country; a competent staff should be available to serve 
the special needs of Canadian members. 


Apart from the first condition related to the right to 
merge, most of the larger industrial internationals al- 
ready measure up to the Woods Report criteria. Of those 
that do not, the majority of their Canadian officers 
would probably favour having such objectives. 


(The preceding was taken from a discussion paper pre- 
sented by Mr. Finn at the 1969 New Democratic Party 
Convention.) 
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From January 1, 1968 to December 31, 1969, there were 
a number of important changes in provincial assistance 
programs as a result of new legislation or amendments 
to existing Acts or regulations. Some of the major 
changes are summarized below. 


Newfoundland 


Amendments to Newfoundland’s Social Assistance Act 
and regulations introduced some administrative changes 
and amended certain allowances for recipients of long- 
term assistance and some provisions relating to short- 
term aid. A 1969 amendment to the Social Assistance 
Act, proclaimed in force August 5, 1969, provided for 
a decentralized administrative structure to replace the 
Social Assistance Board. The responsibility for adminis- 
tration is now vested in the Director of Social Assistance. 
Provision is made for up to five regional administrators 
appointed by the Lieutenant Governor-in-Council, each 
of whom is to be responsible for the administration of 
social assistance in the area assigned to him by the 
Minister of Public Welfare. 


Two changes were made in allowances for recipients 
of long-term assistance, one being that the allowance 
for household maintenance and utilities for homeowners 
was extended to persons living in rented houses or 
apartments. This allowance—$20 for single adults, $25 
for heads of families—was made payable to heads of 
families by a regulation gazetted March 19, 1968, and 
to single adults by a regulation effective August 1, 1968. 
A further amendment to the Social Assistance Regula- 
tions raised the board rate for an adult living with 
relatives from $50 to $60 a month, effective January 
1, 1969. The amount of income permitted employable 
persons during the 30 days prior to applying for short- 
term assistance was reduced, effective April 8, 1968. The 
new amounts, lower than those set in April 1967 but 
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higher than those in effect prior to that date, are as 
follows: $75 for a single person, $115 for a family of 
two, and $135 for a family of three, plus $20 for each 
person in excess of three. | 


| 

| 
Prince Edward Island | 
During this period, the Welfare Assistance Regulations. 
of Prince Edward Island were amended with respect to 
liquid assets permitted welfare recipients and to rental 
allowances. Eligibility was broadened as a result of an 
amendment gazetted February 15, 1969 and later made 
retroactive to April 1, 1968, raising the amount of allow- 
able liquid assets from $500 to $750 per recipient and 
from $1,000 to $1,500 per family. The maximum month- 
ly rental allowance in urban areas was raised from $60 
to $80 by a regulation gazetted August 2, 1969. 


Nova Scotia 


The major changes in Nova Scotia during this two-year 
period were the amalgamation of the federal-provincial 
program for the disabled with the provincial assistance 
program for needy families and individuals, the extension 
of provincial assistance to dependent fathers with depen- 
dent children and to widows and unmarried women 60 
to 65 years, increases in maximum monthly allowances 
for families, and the authorization of an additional al- 
lowance for diabetics. 


The amalgamation of all assistance to the disabled under 
One program was authorized by an amendment of the 
Social Assistance Act enacted in 1968 and proclaimed 
in force June 1, 1969. It added a new part, part 1A, 
entitled “Provincial Assistance”, that provides for assis- 
tance to persons who had been receiving allowances 
under the Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act and to 
persons formerly aided under Part 1 of the Act, that 
is needy mothers, foster parents, and disabled persons 
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ho could not qualify for the categorical allowance. 
pplications under the Disabled Persons’ Allowances 
Act were discontinued and persons receiving allowances 
der that Act or under Part | were transferred to Part 
A if they were eligible, but those whose benefits would 
be reduced were not transferred. 


The new Part IA also extended coverage to fathers with 
‘dependent children who are unemployable by reason 
of physical or mental disability and who live with the 
‘mother of their children; or who are widowed; or whose 
wives have deserted them; or whose wives are in a 
‘prison, a hospital, or other institution. Previously, the 
Act provided for allowances to a mother with a disabled 
husband and permitted payments to be made to the 
husband when she was temporarily absent from the 
home. 


In the revised ProvinciaL Assistance Regulations, effec- 
tive July 1, 1969, provincial aid was extended to an 
“unemployable person.” This covers a needy woman 
60 to 65 years of age who is unmarried, widowed, or 
who is deserted or is divorced and is not receiving 
support from her former spouse, who is not living as 
the wife of another man and who, in the opinion of 
the Director of Public Assistance, is unemployable by 
reason of age, infirmity, lack of skills, or job opportuni- 
ties in her area. 


These regulations also provide that all provincial assis- 
tance is to be based on 100 per cent of the budget deficit, 
subject to the monthly limitations specified for various 
categories. Formerly, assistance to disabled persons was 
based on 100 per cent of the budget deficit and aid 
to needy families on 70 per cent of the budget deficit. 


The maximum payable to disabled persons 18 years and 
over who are not receiving the old age pension, other 
than women 60-65 years, is $100 a month, the rate set 
in December 1968. Needy women 60 to 65 years may 
receive up to $75 a month but any allowance for clothing 
or miscellaneous essentials must be excluded when cal- 
culating their budget deficit. The maximum payable to 
persons 65 years and over who did not qualify for the 
old age pension is $100 a month. The maximum montly 
allowance to any family receiving provincial assistance 
has been increased from $150 to $175. If further need 
exists, the municipality may provide supplementary aid. 
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The Diabetic Assistance Regulations of August 15, 1969, 
under the Social Assistance Act, provide that the Nova 
Scotia Department of Public Welfare may grant assis- 
tance to needy diabetics in the form of payment for 
drugs and test materials prescribed by a physician if 
they meet the prescribed needs test. Previously, assis- 
tance to diabetics was granted by the Department of 
Health on a means test basis. 


New Brunswick 


In the period under review, New Brunswick made a 
number of administrative changes and issued new regula- 
tions under the Social Welfare Act respecting health 
services for welfare recipients. 


The first administrative change occurred in 1968 when 
the Department of Health and Welfare was created from 
the former Department of Health and the Department 
of Youth and Welfare by an amendment to the Execu- 
tive Council Act and consequential changes in the Social 
Welfare Act. The second development was the estab- 
lishmment of two advisory committees—the Pharmaceu- 
tical Advisory Committee, which was authorized by a 
regulation under the Social Welfare Act gazetted Jan- 
uary 8, 1969 and effective December 13, 1968, and the 
Dental Advisory Committee, which was established by 
a regulation gazetted May 28, 1969 and effective May 
12. Each Committee is composed of three representa- 
tives of the respective professional Society chosen by 
the Minister of Health and Welfare from nominees 
submitted by that Society and two persons from the 
Department of Health And Welfare, one of whom acts 
as chairman and the other as secretary. The role of the 
Committees is primarily an advisory one. 


The regulations gazetted in May 1969 also require wel- 
fare recipients to pay “participation” fees for prescrip- 
tion drugs and dental prostheses and set charges for 
various other dental services. A social welfare 
beneficiary must pay the pharmacist or dispensing phy- 
sician a participation fee of $2 for each prescription— 
$1 if under 19 years—or the basic price of the drug, 
whichever is the lesser and the balance of the basic price 
will be paid by the Minister. By “basic price” is meant: 
two thirds of the list price of a drug, plus a professionaL 
fee of $1.70 for each prescription if provided by a phar- 
macist; or the list price if the drug is provided by a 
physician in an isolated area designated by the Director 
of the Health Services Division of the Department of 
Health and Welfare after consultation with the New 
Brunswick Pharmaceutical Society and the New Bruns- 
wick Medical Society. The provincial government will 
pay the basic price of drugs provided children under 
The Child Welfare Act. 
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Participation fees are not charged for drugs such as 
insulin, and other long-term drugs. If prior approval 
has been obtained from the Director, the Minister will 
pay the pharmacist or the dispensing physician the list 
price for such drugs. 


For full or partial dentures and other prosthetic services, 
the Minister will pay 60 per cent of the dental fee 
specified in the schedule and the balance may be col- 
lected from the welfare recipient. For some dental ser- 
vices, prior approval is required and the fee is not 
payable more frequently than once in five years. In the 
case of children in care, the entire fee will be paid by 
the provincial government. 


An allowance of up to $15 per month per recipient to 
cover personal items was authorized by a regulation 
gazetted February 21, 1968 and made retroactive to 
November 1, 1967. The allowance formerly provided 
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for household and personal items now applies to house- 
hold items only with no change in the amounts—$6 for 
the first adult, $4 for the second, $2 for each additional 
adult and for each child under 18 years, with a family 
maximum of $15 per month. | 


Québec 


The most important development in Québec was the 
enactment of the Social Aid Act, which received Royal 
Assent on December 12, 1969. To come into force on 
proclamation, the new Act consolidates a number of 
social assistance measures under a single program that 
introduces several new features. Discrimination on racial 
and other specified grounds is expressly prohibited, and 
dissatisfied applicants or beneficiaries are given the right 
of appeal. 


The categorical programs providing for allowances for 
the aged, the blind, the disabled, needy mothers, and 
the needy unemployed are to be combined under a 
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mprehensive social aid program under which assis- 
ace is to be calculated according to the budget deficit 
jethod, taking into consideration the needs of the fami- 
y or the individual. A distinction is drawn between 
jordinary and special needs. Shelter, food, clothing and 
ousehold, and personal requirements are considered 
rdinary needs; all other needs are special needs. 


fNormally, an employed person will not be eligible for 
{social aid unless, because of physical or mental disabili- 
lty, he is unable to earn enough to meet the ordinary 
jand special needs of himself or his family. Aid may 
be granted to an applicant who is engaged in work 
approved by the Minister of Family and Social Welfare 
that is designed to train or rehabilitate him or who has 
left his regular employment to pursue a course of studies 
under an approved training or rehabilitation program. 
After a recipient has recovered his means of support, 
aid may be continued if necessary to ensure his complete 
and permanent rehabilitation. 


|A person who would not ordinarily qualify for assitance 
may be granted aid for special needs if such aid is 
mecessary to prevent him from losing his means of sub- 
istance or to save him from a situation that endangers 
is health or threatens to leave him or the family com- 
pletely destitute. If aid for special needs is not sufficient 
to remedy such a situation, the Minister must grant aid 
for ordinary needs as well as for special needs but may 
propose a rehabilitation plan which may include the 
consolidation of debts and job training. If the family 
head or individual does not accept the proposed terms, 
the Minister may refuse or reduce the benefits he would 
otherwise have provided. 


Aid may be furnished in cash or kind or in the form 
of services or a loan or a guarantee of repayment of 
a loan. Rates and scales of benefits and the terms and 
conditions will be laid down in regulations to be pub- 
lished in the Québec Official Gazette. The Act makes 
it clear that aid is to be granted solely on the basis 
of need and without racial or other bias. It states that 
Social aid must be granted “without discrimination, 
exclusion, or preference based on the race, colour, sex, 
teligion, language, national extraction, social origin, 
morals, or political convictions” of the applicant or of 
the members of his family. 


Some conditions are, however, imposed. For example, 
aid may be denied, suspended or reduced if a person 
refuses or quits a job that he is capable of performing 
or if he refuses or neglects to avail himself of recom- 
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mended training or rehabilitation measures or of other 
sources of aid provided under any other law. A person 
who considers himself aggrieved now has the right of 
appeal—first to the Minister or to a person appointed 
by him and then, if still dissatisfied, to the Social Aid 
Appeal Board, a new six-member body appointed by 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council, whose decision is 
final. This Board is also authorized to hear appeals 
under the Québec Family Allowances Act. 


Ontario 


During the 1968-69 period, Ontario revised its appeal 
provisions, authorized subsidies to Indian bands for 
homemaker and nurses services and made a number of 
other changes. 


Appeal provisions were extended and strengthened as 
a result of amendments to the legislation governing both 
provincial and municipal assistance. In 1968, in accor- 
dance with some of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into Civil Rights (The McRuer 
Commission), an amendment to The Family Benefits 
Act made a number of changes in the appeal provisions 
and additional procedural details were spelled out in 
regulations issued in 1969. Members of the board of 
review established to hear appeals against decisions of 
the Director of the Family Benefits Branch are now 
appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council rather 
than the Minister of Social and Family Services and 
have a fixed tenure of three years. The number of 
members was increased from three to 10 and provision 
was made for the appointment of one or more vice- 
chairmen, thus enabling the board to sit in panels. 
Another new feature was the provision for an appeal 
from the board of review to the Court of Appeal on 
questions of law. The board of review or the Court may 
order the director to make such decisions as he is author- 
ized to make and as it deems proper and the director 
must act accordingly. 


In 1968, applicants for or recipients of basic financial 
assistance from the municipalities were given the right 
of appeal by an amendment to The General Welfare 
Assistance Act. Procedures are the same as under the 
Family Benefits program. Persons dissatisfied with a 
decision of a local welfare administrator may appeal 
to the board of review and may make a further appeal 
to the Court of Appeal on a question of law. 
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Two amendments concerned Indians. As a result of a 
1968 amendment to the regulations under The Family 
Benefits Act, Indians under the Indian Act who are 
eligible for medical services from the federal govern- 
ment became entitled to free medical services under 
Ontario’s medical services plan. A 1969 amendment to 
The Homemakers and Nurses Services Act made Indian 
bands that employ homemakers or nurses or purchase 
home care services for needy members of the band on 
a fee-for-service basis eligible for a provincial subsidy 
on the same terms as municipalities. 


Two new provisions related to needy residents of certain 
institutions. An amendment to the regulations under 
The General Welfare Assistance Act increased the 
maximum shareable allowance payable on behalf of 
residents of licensed nursing homes by $1 to $9.50 a 
day, effective January 1, 1969. A regulation under The 
Family Benefits Act gazetted in May 1969 authorized 
a comforts allowance of $15 a month for patients in 
approved chronic care homes or hospitals. 


During 1969, there was some relaxation of income limits 
set for recipeints of provincial or municipal assistance. 
Increases in the old age security pension and the 
guaranteed income supplement to accord with changes 
in the cost-of-living index are not to be counted as 
income. Similarly, municipal tax or rent rebates under 
The Residential Property Tax Reduction Act, 1968, are 
not to be treated as income when determining need nor 
are they to be taken into account when determining 
shelter costs of a person applying for special assistance 
from a municipality. 


Manitoba 


In 1968, the coverage of The Social Allowances Act of 
Manitoba was extended, and in 1969, a revision of the 
regulations under that Act raised rates for the basic items 
of need and made a number of other changes. 


New provisions added to the Act in 1968 permit the 
payment of provincial allowances to employed persons 
or individuals with other sources of income who would 
not normally qualify for assistance if they have depen- 
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dants in need of special care which they cannot othe 
wise afford. In the regulations, “special care” is defined 
as care provided to a dependant of an applicant o 
recipient in a residential welfare institution or in a day 
nursery approved by the Minister of Welfare or cari 
authorized by the Director of Public Welfare and pro 
vided by a nurse, housekeeper, or homemaker in th 
home or in a foster home. | 


The revised regulations gazetted October 18, 1969, in! 
creased monthly food allowances by 10 per cent to: 
$28.60 for persons over 19 years of age, $33 for children 
15 to 19 years, $29.70 for children 12 to 14 years, $24.20 
for children 7 to 11 years, $19.80 for children 4 to € 
years, and $17.60 for those 3 years or under. As pre- 
viously, the monthly food budgets are adjusted for fam- 
ily size. The additional amounts allowed household units. 
of three or less are as follows: $5.50 for a single person, 
$3.30 for each of two persons, and $1.10 for each of! 
three persons. No adjustment is made for a family of 
four or five, but a reduction of $2.20 is made for each 
person in excess of five. | 


The age ranges of persons for whom clothing rates are 
set were changed and the amounts were increased. The 
maximum monthly amounts are now: $7.50 for persons 
over 19 years, $9 for children 15 to 19 years, $7.50 for 
children 12 to 14 years, and also for children 7 to 11 
years, and $6 for those 6 years or under. The additional 
amounts authorized in 1968 for certain categories were 
increased from $5 to $7.50 for employed adults, and 
from $2 to $4.10 for persons 65 years and older. 


Maximum shelter allowances were increased by $20 a 
month to $45 for single persons living alone, $60 for 
two adults and $75 for families with children. As before, 
where the actual rent exceeds the maximum, additional 
amounts may be granted at the discretion of the Director 
of Public Welfare. 


The allowance for utilities and fuel has been extended 
to include instalment payments on essential appliances 
such as a furnace and hot water tank and has also been 
made more flexible. Instead of a monthly maximum 
of $7.50, the amount now allowed is the estimated 
monthly cost based on actual expenditures for the pre- 
vious 12 months or, if circumstances have changed, the 
estimated actual cost for the next 12 months. 
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In place of the former allowance for household and 
personal needs, the new regulations authorize separate 
amounts for personal needs and for household supplies. 
Every adult may be allowed up to $12 a month for 
personal needs with an additional $5 if blind. If a recipi- 


ent is living in an institution for the aged or infirm and 


is not socially active, $7 may be deducted from the 
allowance for personal needs. The allowance for house- 
hold supplies is $3 per household unit, plus $1 for each 


person in the unit in excess of one. 
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Board rates were raised by varying amounts. For a single 
person, the general rate is now the actual cost up to 
a maximum of $60 if living with relatives and of $78 
if living in a private boarding home. For a married 
couple, the corresponding amounts are $108 and $122. 
Rates for persons requiring care or supervision were 
also raised, the amount varying according to the type 
of accommodation and the amount of care provided. 
Single persons whose living arrangements require res- 
taurant meals are now allowed $70 plus the actual cost 
of a room. Formerly, the $70-a-month allowance co- 
vered restaurant meals and a room. 


Saskatchewan 


Changes in the Saskatchewan Assistance Plan during 
this period included increases in the allowances for room 
and board, changes in the earnings exemptions and 
amendments to the appeal provisions. 


An amendment to the Social Assistance Regulations, 
effective April 1, 1969, raised the maximum allowance 
for room and board from $60 to $75. Maintenance pay- 
ments on behalf of needy persons in licensed nursing 
homes and special-care homes were also increased by 
$14 a month to $194 for persons requiring supervisory 
and limited personal care and to $274 for persons needing 
extensive personal or nursing care. These payments were 
increased by an additional $13 a month by a further 
amendment gazetted November 28, 1969. 


The exemption for casual or part-time earnings was 
changed in 1969 and is now the greater of: one half 
of the net casual or part-time earnings of the recipient, 
his spouse or dependent children under 16 years who 
are not attending school, provided it does not exceed 
25 per cent of the recipient’s basic budget require- 
ments—75 per cent if a partially employable person; or 
$10 per month for the recipient, plus $10 for the first 
dependant and $5 for each additional dependant. In addi- 
tion, transportation costs to and from work may now 
be counted as part of the recipient’s basic budget re- 
quirements. 


A 1968 amendment to the Act permits the Director of 
Public Assistance to appeal a decision of a local review 
committee. As a result of a 1969 amendment to the 
regulations, a person who has filed a complaint with a 
local unit and is not satisfied with the proposed adjust- 
ment now has 15 week days, excluding statutory holidays, 
instead of 10 days in which to apply for an open hearing 
before the local review committee. 
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Alberta 


During the period under review, Alberta discontinued 
applications for allowances under the three federal-pro- 
vincial categorical programs, amended The Preventive 
Social Services Act, replaced The Department of Public 
Welfare Act by The Department of Social Development 
Act, and made the customary annual adjustments in food 
and clothing rates for recipients of social allowances. 


Applications for allowances under The Blind Persons 
Act, The Disabled Persons Act, and The Old Age Assis- 
tance Act were discontinued, effective January 1, 1968, 
with the proclamation of sections 2 and 3 of The Welfare 
Statutes Amendment Act, 1964. Since that date, eligible 
applicants have been granted social allowances under 
The Public Welfare Act; those who did not qualify 
continue to receive allowances based on the means test. 


Three changes during this period reflected the increasing 
concern about social development. In 1968, a new pro- 
vision in the Social Allowance Regulations authorized 
the Chairman of the Public Welfare Commission to 
grant a person with reasonable rehabilitative potential 
a one-year exemption from the provisions regarding 
assets allowed recipients of social allowances. The dey- 
elopmental approach was given even greater emphasis 
in 1969 with the enactment of The Department of Social 
Development Act, which replaced The Department of 
Public Welfare Act, effective May 7, 1969. The philoso- 
phy, goals and objectives of the new Department are 
set out in the Position Paper on Social Development. 
This paper states that the Department will initiate or 
encourage the developmental approach by creating new 
job opportunities and assisting individuals and families 
to utilize resources in order that they may reach their 
potential. 


Another 1969 enactment, an amendment to The Pre- 
ventive Social Services Act, authorized the Minister of 
Social Development to establish and operate preventive 
social service programs and projects, a responsibility 
which formerly rested with the municipalities. The local 
governments may, as before, initiate and operate pre- 
ventive service programs and the provincial government 
will continue to reimburse them for 80 per cent of the 
costs of approved programs and to provide consultative 
and advisory services. 
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Food and clothing allowances for recipients of soci 
allowances were adjusted in 1968 and again in 196 
to bring them into line with current living costs. Unde 
the schedule effective April 1, 1969, the monthly foo 
allowance for adults living alone is $36.10 for male 
and $31.60 for females. The allowance for a marrie| 
couple is $56.40. Children’s rates continue to vary a 
cording to age and sex and now range from $13.80 fo 
children under one year to $35.10 for boys 16 to 2( 
The regular clothing rates for adults are now $8.10 fa 
men, $8.50 for women and $16.70 for married couples 
The children’s clothing allowances range from $4.90 t 
$11.50. The former 5-per-cent reduction in the food an 
clothing rates for families of seven or more was dropped 
effective April 1, 1969. The 1969 regulations also se 
short-term clothing allowances, which are 25 per cen 
or more lower than the regular rates. 


British Columbia 


In British Columbia during this period there were 
changes in allowances and in the provincial-municipal 
cost-sharing formula. In 1968, an administrative order, 
circulated to the municipalities authorized the following 
new allowances for families with dependent children, 
effective June 1, 1968: a supplementary children’s grant 
of $8 per month per child; a supplementary children’s! 
clothing allowance of $15 per year per child; and a 
supplementary community recreation program grant of, 
$15 per year for each child over six years of age. This| 
order also raised the supplementary allowance for chil-| 
dren’s school supplies by $5 to $15 per year per child. 


i 
i 
i 


An administrative order effective August 1, 1969, raised | 
from $30 to $60 the maximum supplementary social’ 
allowance payable to recipients of the Blind Persons’. 
Allowance and the Disabled Persons’ Allowance. As’ 
announced by the Premier in his budget speech of 
February 9, 1968, the formula for provincial sharing 
of the costs of social allowances was changed, reducing 
the provincial contribution from 90 to 80 per cent. Af 
the same time, per capita grant payments to municipal- 
ities were increased. 
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Adequate maternity leave, maternity benefits for women, 
and a permanent commission on the status of women 
have been asked for by the Canadian Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. The Federa- 
tion, which has always striven for the improvement of 
the status of women through the elimination of discrim- 
‘imatory legislation and the amelioration of social and 
economic conditions, submitted a brief containing 11 
major proposals to Prime Minister Trudeau in February. 


Heading their proposals is a request that the federal 
Government enact legislation to provide adequate ma- 
ternity leave and maternity benefits for women in fields 
over which it has jurisdiction. “The fact that reproduc- 
tive functions are such that women carry the unborn 
children and give birth to them is not a valid reason 
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why they should be discriminated against as workers,” 
states the brief. “They are entitled as a matter of right 
to receive a guarantee against loss of employment and 
seniority, and against economic hardship, for a stated 
maternity period.” The Federation says that existing 
maternity protection policies in Canada are “varied and 
inadequate,” and that although statutory provisions in 
four provinces do guarantee maternity leave, they are 
operative in only two cases. 


The second major proposal deals with the urgency of 
setting up a permanent commission on the status of 
women in Canada. This board would be constituted for 
the following purposes: to give leadership and encour- 
agement to women as they seek recognition in new fields 
of endeavour; to assist actively in the enforcement of 
rights already achieved by women in the employment 
field; to seek promotional opportunities for women; and 
to consider, or have considered, complaints of discrim- 
ination on the basis of sex alone. 


The Federation also pressed for action on the following 
recommendations: that the Government endeavour to 
educate the public, and employers particularly, to reduce 
prejudices against older workers and to eliminate arbi- 
trary age limits in employment and hiring practices; that 
the Government conduct further research into the 
various fields of aging; that benefit clauses to survivors 
under the Canada Pension Plan be amended so that 
contributions of the unmarried deceased are refunded 
to dependents or to their estate; that the Income Tax 
Act be amended to provide exemptions of up to a 
maximum of $1,500 a year for working women employ- 
ing the services of others, whether in the home or out- 
side, and whether for children, elderly or incapacitated 
persons; that there be a further adjustment of the Income 
Tax Act so that a woman may earn $950 a year instead 
of the present $250 without increasing her husband’s 
income tax; that the basic income tax exemption be 
increased from $1,000 to $2,000, because exemptions 
have not kept pace with the rising costs of living that 
are seriously crippling lower income groups. 


The brief included in its contents an argument directed 
against the recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Taxation that the family be recognized as the basic 
tax-paying unit. It contained also a request that qualified 
women be appointed to sit on the proposed National 
Law Reform Commission. The proposals were drawn 
up at the 21st Biennial Convention of the 6,000-member 
Federation, whose President is Margaret Ashdown. 
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It seems as inevitable as death and taxes, that eve 
member of the labour force will some day be labellec 
an “older worker.” A man may be regarded as an older 
worker when he encounters difficulty in retaining o1 
obtaining employment because of his age. Either his 
job tenure or the level of his income becomes more 
precarious, or he is subject to the reluctance of mari 
employers to hire middle-aged or older workers. 


H 
Obviously the age at which this occurs will vary consti 
erably according to occupation, skill, experience and) 
physical condition. Athletes and airline stewardesses are! 
regarded as superannuated at a relatively early age; but 
scholars and managers, provided that they remain in 
fairly good physical and mental health, come into their) 
occupational prime relatively late in life. 


; 
| 


The many myths that have grown up concerning older’ 
workers can be dispersed by the facts. Older workers | 
have skills and work experience needed in our growing 
economy; a large proportion of our managerial and_ 
skilled workers, for instance, are older people. Older 
workers as a group do not experience a greater degree | 
of unemployment than those in other age groups. In| 
fact, their unemployment rate is generally lower; but, 
once out of work they remain unemployed for longer 
periods of time. | 

| 


Studies to get at the root of the problem indicate that | 
what people say—their attitudes and opinions regarding. 
the effect of aging on work capacities—frequently makes | 
the difference between getting a job or not getting one, 
for a worker over 40 years of age. Furthermore, employ- 
ers, Communities, and even 40-plus job seekers contrib- 
ute to the prevailing climate of opinion, and the atti- 
tudes of all three groups must be considered in any 


information and education program aimed at improving 
them. 


To clear the clouded atmosphere, we might profitably 
examine the opinions of each group in turn—beginning 
with what employers in general say about workers over 


40. Here, right off, we encounter some startling contra- 
dictions. 


When employed, the 40-plus worker is generally regarded 
as productive, dependable, loyal, a stabilizing influence, 
an asset to the firm. But when this same individual 
becomes unemployed and is seeking work, a different 
set of attitudes confronts him at the hiring gate or in 
the personnel office. A typical employer is likely to 
glance first at the age stated on his application blank. 
If it’s over 40, the applicant is often regarded as an 
employment risk. Employers may say that he is inflexi- 
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Je, that he is absent too often, that hiring him means 
igher pension and insurance costs, that he can’t meet 
hysical requirements, or that he is more difficult to 


a 
: 
- 


So far, not even specialists in the field can offer a logical 
reason why the evaluation of the older worker switches 
from plus to minus the minute he becomes unemployed 
and is on the outside looking in. Whatever the reason 
for it, the plain fact is that middle-aged job applicants, 
unless they possess a skill that is in high demand, fre- 
quently have difficulty in becoming re-employed. 

! 

| 

The job seeker’s attitude may further complicate the 
problem. [t usually runs the gamut from highly optimis- 
tic to a kind of stubborn resistance to the indictment 
that age has issued against him in the field of employ- 
ment. He may have to live with the status quo, but 
he doesn’t have to like it. 


This attitude may tend occasionally to blind the older 
worker to realities of the job market that have no direct 
bearing on his age. He may be unable to see, for exam- 
ple, that lack of the right skills to compete for specific 
job openings, or unfamiliarity with methods for making 
a systematic job search, may be barriers to employment 
that are just as formidable as age. 


Community-wide attitudes toward any given social 
problem are usually generated by responsible local 
groups—the civic clubs, local business, professional, la- 
bour and government organizations. Only rarely is the 
problem of age discrimination in employment taken up 
‘by local community leaders. 


Local groups probably don’t realize, except vaguely, the 
complexities of the problem, and the harm it can do 
the community as a whole—not to speak of its destruc- 
tive influence on the individual. The field has been 
pioneered, however, by a few communities whose expe- 
rience indicates that public opinion is as powerful a 
Weapon in the case of this social problem as it is in 
others. 


Two major results occur when local groups lead the way 
to muster public opinion and other community resources 
behind a sustained program to reduce age discrimin- 
ation for the job seeker. There is first a ‘notable shift 
in attitude toward job-seeking older workers. Secondly, 
their employment opportunities improve. From such 
leadership the community can expect to reap these 


benefits: increased purchasing power from a growing 
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consumer group; reduced need for community assis- 
tance; and better and more productive citizens making 
a contribution to community life. 


The Department of Manpower and Immigration has 
long realized the plight of the older worker and has 
taken various steps to help older citizens gain equal 
opportunities for employment. The Department’s man- 
power programs are available to help all Canadian 
workers, including those in older age groups, to keep 
in step with the changing needs of the labour market. 
If an older worker finds that his skills fall short of 
modern requirements, a counsellor at one of the De- 
partment’s Manpower Centres across the country can 
recommend a training course to update his skills under 
the Occupational Training for Adults Program. 


Further, if the older worker finds that his particular skill 
is no longer needed in the area in which he lives, his 


Manpower Centre counsellor may advise him that there 
is a demand for that skill in another part of the country, 
and may assist him to move there under the Manpower 
Mobility Program. A Manpower and Immigration 
booklet, How to Prepare for an Interview, also offers 
some valuable advice to the older worker, although it 
is not specifically aimed at any one age group. For 
example, emphasis is put on the importance of assessing 
past achievements in presenting the case for new em- 
ployment. The worker is advised to list, in the order 
of their importance to him, his outstanding vocational 
and avocational achievements, and to use the list to 
prepare a resumé. Samples of résumé writing are pro- 
vided, together with an explanation of how to tailor 
it to a particular job. The booklet may be obtained 
without charge from any Canada Manpower Centre, or 
by writing to Manpower and Immigration, 305 Rideau 
St., Ottawa 2, Ont. 


The Department of Manpower and Immigration con- 
ducts also a continuing program to encourage employers 
to remove age barriers from their hiring practices and 
take advantage of the knowledge and experience that 
older workers have accumulated. Canadian employers 
who have adopted this logic, and who offer the older 
age group an equal opportunity for employment, usually 
report that they are excellent employees—stable, re- 
sponsible, loyal and steady—and that they require less 
supervision and are less distracted by outside influence 
than younger employees. 


The right worker in the right job can make a valuable 
contribution to the progress of our nation, regardless 
of whether he was born 20 or 70 years ago. A man’s 
worth cannot be judged by his date of birth. 
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We are a society of drivers. The ability to drive is all 
integral part of all facets of our everyday lives. For the 
handicapped, the right to drive may well determine if 
the individual will be able to take his place in the broad 
spectrum of society by earning a living. Yet, all too often’ 
the public considers these drivers a menace, an opinion’ 
unjustified by the facts. In fact, the physically impaired. 
driver is among the most safety conscious in the country; 
the evidence is provided by a recently completed survey: 
in the United States by the University of Denver College 
of Law, in co-operation with the Rehabilitation Services: 
Administration of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. | 


Judge Sherman G. Finesilver, head of the study team, 
an expert on driver training and a member of President. 
Nixon’s Task Force on safety, termed the study the first 
of its kind because it coupled a review of the driving 
records of physically impaired drivers with a survey of 
opinions of 400 licensing administrators and other safety 
professionals representing every state. The opinion sur- 
vey asked for an evaluation of the ability of the subject 
under three categories: general rating; accident propen- 
sity rating; traffic violation propensity rating. Seventy- 
one per cent of the respondents rated the subjects as 
average or better than the general driving community; 
> per cent put them “among the best on the highway”; 
33 per cent said they were above average; 33 per cent 
rated them as average. None rated the physically impair- 
ed as hazardous drivers. In other words, “when the 
physically impaired driver is compared with the general 
driving public in a direct ranking as to driving ability, he 
ranks significantly higher,” stated Judge Finesilver. 


Kighty-three per cent of the experts who answered the 
survey rated the physically impaired driver as average 
or better than non-impaired drivers. Not a single respon- 
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‘rhe best 


f not 
the most able 


dent rated the physically impaired driver as higher in 
iraffic violation frequency than the non-handicapped 
driver, and 89 per cent rated them lower. The survey 
also indicates that 96 per cent of the officials surveyed 
stated that there had been no recent cases in their 
Jocalities in which physical impairment was, or might 
pve been, a factor in causing accidents. 
t 
In a survey of 13 national insurance companies that 
write approximately 25 per cent of U.S. insurance busi- 
ness, only one company reported a bad experience with 
physically impaired drivers. The survey further reported 
that 10 of the companies expressed the belief that the 
handicapped driver might well be a better risk than 
rdinary drivers because of his psychology of caution. 
Most insurance companies do not discriminate against 
physically impaired drivers by charging higher rates for 
a more limited coverage; if the record of the impaired 
driver were particularly bad, it would have shown 
sufficiently on the claims experience. 


Following World War H, in 1945, Connecticut was the 
first State to implement a unique state-supported testing 
and training program for physically impaired drivers. 
Twenty-five years later, a report by the Motor Vehicle 
Department on the program showed that not one of 
these drivers had been guilty of serious or dangerous 
Violations such as speeding, reckless driving or driving 
while intoxicated. Not one was involved in a fatal acci- 
dent. Governor John Dempsey stated, “There are more 
than 4,000 physically impaired Connecticut drivers and 
these drivers have proved by their performance behind 
the wheel that they are some of our best drivers.” 
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Judge Finesilver stated that his study indicated that the 
physically impaired driver, aware of his physical short- 
coming, was doubly aware of his responsibility in a car. 
Repeated tests showed this person to be a safer, not 
necessarily slower, driver. The study also noted that 
these people work very closely with their doctors and 
followed their suggestions. 


Judge Finesilver called for special parking privileges for 
physically impaired drivers in downtown areas, shop- 
ping centers, near recreational and cultural facilities, as 
well as greater financial aid from state Governments 
for special driving equipment and training programs. 
He pointed out that only 16 states have offered financial 
aid to their handicapped for the purchase of special 
driving equipment, and only 20 states have special park- 
ing privileges for physically impaired drivers. “Trans- 
portation of the physically impaired by public or private 
automobile has been sadly neglected, and if we expect 
physically impaired persons to be self-sufficient and 
contributing economic units, we must marshal every 
communal resource necessary for their mobility and 
employability,” he stated. 


He also suggested that states provide for a standard 
H (Help) flag for use by physically impaired drivers 
to summon aid in case of personal distress or automobile 
difficulty. He added, “Only five states—Alabama, Colo- 
rado, Minnesota, North Dakota and North Carolina— 
have passed this legislation.” 


He recommended greater training facilities for physically 
impaired persons, and pointed out how few of these “life 
giving facilities” there were in the country. 


Judge Finesilver has stated that the decision on whether 
a person should be allowed to drive should not be based 
on physical condition alone. It should be based on 
competence, ability to operate the vehicle safely with 
or without special aids, physical and mental condition, 
knowledge of laws and safe driving techniques, coupled 
with a review of an individual’s previous record. “Pri- 
mary emphasis should not be placed on keeping drivers 
off the highway, but rather on seeing to it that those 
who are licensed—no matter what their outward physical 
condition—have been adequately trained and tested for 
the task for which the license is granted.” 


“Let’s not single out the physically impaired driver, the 
deaf driver or older driver ... let’s strengthen licensing, 
driver education, training, testing and driver perfor- 
mance for all drivers,” he said. 
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B. C. Supreme Court 


In several recent cases, interpretations of Sec. 3 of the 
B. C. Trade-unions Act have been given by the courts 
in determining whether striking employees were lawfully 
picketing an employer’s “place of operations.” In one 
of these cases, decided in 1968, the place where goods 
were being loaded under the employer’s direction or 
control for distribution to customers was considered to 
be a “place of operations.” 


A company in the business of arranging for the sale 
and marketing of food products on a commission basis, 
had received a sea shipment of tinned food that had 
been unloaded and placed in a shed on a pier in Van- 
couver harbour. The goods had been partially loaded 
into railway cars for delivery, when union members, 
on lawful strike against the company, picketed the shed 
and cars. The longshoremen involved in the loading 
refused to cross the picket line, and all work ceased. 
The company applied for an injunction to restrain this 
picketing, or threats of picketing, at the pier. 


One of the officers of the company claimed in an 
affidavit that irreparable injury had and would be 
suffered because, after loading, the tinned goods were 
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to be shipped to customers within and without Britist 


Columbia; if loading were not effected, the deliveries 
could not be made. | 


| 


The judge hearing the motion for an injunction, Mr: 
Justice McIntyre, found that the company was cleau® 
arranging to ship the goods to its customers; the shed, 
in effect, was serving as a distribution point under the 
company’s direction. The company would have to decide 
which of its customers would receive certain portions 
of the total shipment of goods, and would have to direct 
the correct loading of the various shipments into the 
railway cars. In doing so, the company would be carry- 
ing out a part of its operations at the pier. 


Whether the picketing was lawful or not, could only 
be decided upon consideration of the provision in the 
B.C. Trade-unions Act that, among other things, trade 
union members who are on a strike that is not illegal 
under the B.C. Labour Relations Act may, “at the em- 


ployer’s place of business, operations, or employment, 
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yd without acts that are otherwise unlawful, persuade 
-endeavour to persuade anyone not to (a) enter the 
Imployer’s place of business, operations, or employ- 
hent; or (b) deal in or handle the products of the 
mployer; or (c) do business with the employer.” The 
jompany and union agreed that the only issue was 
yhether or not the shed and area around the railway 
ars on the pier was the employer’s place of business, 
erations or employment within the meaning of the 


he company had its principal place of business else- 
here in Vancouver. Mr. Justice McIntyre did not hold 
at the shed and area around the railway cars was a 
place of business’ or a “place of employment” of the 
ompany. He did conclude that the location picketed 
as a “place of operations” where steps necessary for 
the distribution of the company’s goods were taken, 
ander the control of or upon the direction of the com- 
pany, as a part of the basic and normal operation of 
Its business. Following the reasoning of B.C. Supreme 
Court decisions in U.S. Borax & Chemical Corp. v. 
Retails, Wholesale & Department Store Union et al. (68 
CLLC, para. 14,073) and in B.C. Radio Cabs Ltd. v. 
Vancouver and District Taxi-Cab Drivers and Dis- 
itchers’ Union (L. G. 1964, p. 724), Mr. Justice McIn- 
tyre found the picketing in this case to be lawful and 
efused to grant the company’s application for an in- 
junction. Martin & Robertson Ltd. v. Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union, Local 580 et al., decided 
February 13, 1968, [1968] 63 WWR, part 8, p. 463; 
[1968] 67 DLR (2d), part 5, p. 465. 


More recently, the B.C. Supreme Court decided that a 
place where installation crews dispatched by an employer 
were actually working was a “place of operations” of 
the employer. 


During the lawful strike by telephone workers against 
‘the B.C. Telephone Company in the summer of 1969, 
union members picketed the Stock Exchange Building 
in Vancouver shortly after an installation crew from the 
telephone company had left the premises at the request 
of the building manager; the crew had been working 
‘there the day before. 


The owner of the premises applied for an injunction 
to restrain the union and its members from this picket- 
ing. The issue before Mr. Justice Verchere of the B.C. 
Supreme Court concerned the validity of secondary 
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picketing of premises where crews have been dispatched 
by the telephone company to install equipment required 
by tenants of office space in the building. The issue 
would turn on the interpretation of the same provision 
of the B.C. Trade-unions Act as was considered in the 
Martin & Robertson case (above). 


Mr. Justice Verchere said that the reasoning in the B.C. 
Radio Cabs case (L. G. 1964, p. 724) and in the Martin 
& Robertson case was applicable to the case before him. 
He did not mean that there was a “distribution of goods” 
as in the Martin & Robertson case, but that there was 
a “distribution of services” by the telephone company. 
When the telephone company dispatches crews to install 
telephone facilities as ordered by customers, the place 
where those crews go to work becomes a place of the 
telephone company’s operations and continues to be 
such while the work is actually in progress. On the other 
hand, Mr. Justice Verchere held that when installation 
work is not going on because, although ordered, it has 
not been entered upon or, having been entered upon, 
has been abandoned, then the premises cease to be a 
place of operations of the telephone company. In his 
opinion, the mere presence of the company’s equipment 
on the premises was not sufficient basis for finding the 
premises to be a “place of operations.” 


Accordingly, Mr. Justice Verchere held that secondary 
picketing of premises where telephone service is being 
installed by the telephone company, is lawful. Although 
the owner of the Stock Exchange Building had failed 
to make out a sufficient case to support the injunction 
order that it was seeking, sufficient case was found to 
justify an order restraining picketing when installation 
work, although it has been requested, is not in progress. 
An order to this effect was granted. Stock Exchange 
Building Corp. v. The Federation of Telephone Workers 
of British Columbia, decided July 17, 1969, 69 CLLC, 
para. 14,210. 
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Claimants for unemployment insurance benefit totalled 
349,000 on November 28, an increase of almost 70,000 
over the 280,000 recorded at the end of October. Com- 


pared with one year ago, the current claimant total 
increased by 8,000. 


Eighty per cent of the October-to-November increment 
was accounted for by male claimants who numbered 
222,000 on November 28, an increase of one third over 
the 167,000 reported at the end of October. The propor- 
tion of male claimants rose from 60 per cent at the 
end of October to 65 per cent at the end of November. 


More than one half of the claimants came on claim 
during the month, i.e. they were in the 1 to 4 weeks-on- 


claim category. Sixty per cent of the males and 40 per 
cent of the females were in this category. 
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Cumulative Data 


12 
) months 
) Jan. ending 
i Nov. Oct. Nov. to Nov. Nov. 
Activity 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 


(in thousands) 


Insured SPR PIRAEAGHEMEE CAR TIRL OL SIPOTIAC EN har ortilsnchaccds had saducesovhe dans soe dratesselen — 5,541 5,411 — — 

Mnitial and renewal claims filed: 

F NNTP ENA EE Gy fase nid eicg LENE 900 cpichcd vues Sah ainsi She aeRO 165 124 171 1,554 1,831 

MURR eM pete 2 Sete ok zp tags einen Le vaebayadcacan Tee veeRs oe 122 89 125 1,176 1,389 

“Lecco nv/ eile pean lene eli cadet en ta eae 43 35 46 378 441 

} 

a PRrertly TEDOCUII 10: JOCAL OMICCS ics icic cise cast avaiadtte ances 349 280 342 399* 407* 

} EE ee TV COELY EVECARE) soccer ersesssssncpukasdipvs er aie vanvderthsoiartnenssbbavro=nbs) 193 174 186 318* CAB bs 

SIRE MASTRUCHE Rete 1foc Cin 02.98 9 care kann Varg bone tay srane noe Tbonagdes onthigntlgtenacients 831 785 745 14,758 15,819 

HAR REC DSLAM Nebo epoca civte ecard ind Son rbcichn RGR olds canes $27555 $25,527 $20,623 $465,931 $496,731 
$33.17 $32.02 $27.69 0 We $31.40 


* Monthly average. 


| 

A total of 165,000 initial and renewal claims for benefit 
were filed in local offices across Canada during No- 
vember. This represented an increase of 33 per cent over 

ithe 124,000 filed last month but a decrease of three 

‘per cent from the 171,000 filed during November 1968. 

| 


‘The large increase over October in the number of initial 
claims filed is usual and can be attributed, in part, to 
claims being filed prior to the first week in December 
when the seasonal benefit period commences. The 33 
‘per cent increase over October in the claim load was 
considerably less than in 1968 when the volume of 
November claims exceeded the October total by 45 per 
cent. 


. 
. 
: 
: 
: 
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+ Discrepancy between totals and subtotals due to rounding. 


The average weekly number of beneficiaries was esti- 
mated at 192,800 for November, 174,400 for October 
and 186,200 for November 1968. Benefit payments to- 
talled $27.6 million in November compared with $25.5 
million during October, and $20.6 million during 
November 1968. The average weekly benefit payments 
for the three periods under review were $33.17, $32.52 
and $27.69. 


All provinces shared in the October-to-November in- 
crease in the claimant count. Québec, Ontario, and 
British Columbia, where two thirds of the total increase 
occurred, were the only provinces to report a lower rate 
of increase than the national rate of 25 per cent. The 
largest percentage increase was shown in Prince Edward 
Island (73 per cent) but the numbers involved were 
small. 


Compared with one year ago, Québec, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan were the only provinces that reported 
higher claimant totals. There was no change in Nova 
Scotia, and declines occurred elsewhere. 
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CUB 28339. The claimant filed an application for benefit 
on September 15, registering for employment as a la- 
bourer. He was last employed as a labourer by a mining 
company. Asked why he left his work, the claimant 
replied that it was because of a disciplinary layoff fol- 
lowing an incident that occurred during a strike. 


The employer told the local office that the claimant 
neither left employment with the company nor was 
he discharged, but that, as a disciplinary measure, he 
had been suspended for 45 working days. A “suspension 
or layoff notice” had been filed. It states that the claim- 
ant has been suspended from September 12 to November 
11 for having assaulted, on September 6, the general 
manager of the company. Afterwards the employer 
stated that the incident took place “during a strike.” 


The facts on record show that there was a labour dispute 
at the claimant’s place of work. The stoppage of work 
Started on September 6, at 8 a.m. and ended at the 
same hour on September 12. The claimant returned to 
work on September 12, and had to report to the indus- 
trial relations officer for an interview concerning the 
incident that occurred between himself and the general 
manager on the picket line. The employer decided to 
pay the claimant’s wages for September 12, although 
he had not worked, because he had had to remain at 
the place of work. The claimant was later suspended. 


On November 2, the insurance officer informed the 
claimant that he was disqualified from receiving benefit 
for September 11, because he had lost his employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work attributable to a labour 
dispute at his place of work, and also from September 
12 to October 21 inclusive, as he had lost his employ- 
ment by reason of his own misconduct. 
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On November 10, the claimant appealed to the boare 
of referees, which heard the case the following Januar’ 
9. The claimant was neither present nor represented a 
the hearing. The board unanimously decided to dismis, 
the appeal. On January 10, the regional co-ordinato 
of the claimant’s union informed the local office tha: 
the claimant received a notice of hearing only on Jan. 
uary 9, and that, in view of this delay, he asked tha: 
the case be reheard because he wanted to represent the 
claimant. 


On February 13, the board of referees met a second 
time. The claimant did not attend the hearing but was 
represented by the union officer who made the following 
observations: There is no proof of any assault committed 
by the claimant; there is no relationship between the 
disqualification and the stoppage of work that was 
ended when the suspension was imposed; during the 
disqualification period, it is not because of the work 
stoppage but because of the suspension imposed by 
the company that the claimant was not able to work; 
the stoppage of work ended when, on the one hand, 
the company agreed not to take any legal proceedings 
following the stoppage of work and, on the other hand, 
the imposition of a suspension of 30 days on the instiga- 
tor of the troubles that occurred, and of 45 days in the 
case of the employee, still unidentified on that day, who 
allegedly assaulted the company’s manager.” 
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e board of referees agreed that there was no reason 
rescinding the insurance officer’s decisions and de- 
unanimously to dismiss the appeal. 


n March 18, the union appealed to the Umpire. The 
ion objected to the board of referees’ decision that 

e claimant had committed an assault on the basis of 
he employer’s statement and without having allowed 
he claimant to present the case adequately. 


Dn April 19, the insurance officer submitted a statement 
if observations: “The board of referees has wrongly 
efused to give a decision on the specific facts of the 
Jaimant’s misconduct. In fact, it was essential that the 
oard of referees decide that question in order to come 
o the conclusion that the claimant had lost his employ- 
nent by reason of his own misconduct and thus to 
naintain the disqualification imposed. According to the 
Jaimant’s various statements, he does not deny having 
ssaulted the general manager of the company. On the 
ther hand, he contends that he had been provoked 
put does not give any detail to show the nature of the 
provocation. It is to be noted, moreover, that following 
he settlement of the dispute, the union did not seem 
o have objected to the suspension imposed by the 
plo on the claimant because the latter had as- 


aulted the general manager of the company. 


‘Although the incident occurred during a labour dis- 
ute, it is important to note that the personal conduct 
f the claimant under the circumstances was not actually 
elated to the continuation of the dispute and could 
ardly result otherwise than in the imposition of discipli- 
ary action by the employer.” 


n April 22, the union replied to the statement of 
bservations made by the insurance officer. And on May 
, the employer supplied additional information that 
as brought to the attention of the union and to which 
the union replied on May 15. On June 10, further infor- 
mation and comments were sent by the employer. 


The deputy Umpire heard the case on June I1. It was 
adjourned in order to allow the claimant’s representative 
to obtain written statements concerning the incident. 
On August 14, the union representative produced four 
sworn statements, signed on June 28. And the company 
provided complete statements. 
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On receiving these statements, the umpire said, “I now 
have before me more factual details than the board of 
referees had at the time of its decision.” After hearing 
this evidence, the umpire said: “The issue was whether 
the claimant’s behaviour, as established in the state- 
ments, warranted a disqualification. The statements 
clearly indicate that the claimant gave a shove or slightly 
touched the general manager’s face, either in attempting 
to shove him aside or to pull him out of the car or 
once he was out of the car. The general manager had 
the right to cross the picket line, even if the stoppage 
of work had not been unlawful. The provocation came 
from the pickets who prevented him from doing what 
he had a right to do and, apparently, he was rather 
shocked when he was pulled out or forced to get out 
of his car. “This would explain his insulting words, if 
he actually uttered them, because the claimant's 
evidence on that matter is not confirmed by anyone. 
In any case, I cannot allow the claimant’s version when 
he says, while being surrounded by a crowd of pickets, 
he was afraid of being assailed by [the general manager] 
and, for that reason, he gave him a shove in the face 
even before he got out of his car.” 


The general manager “was not injured and, from that 
standpoint, the assault was not a serious one; but an 
employer cannot let go unpunished people guilty of a 
physical assault on the company’s general manager. He 
would never be able in the future to maintain discipline 
were he to let such incidents remain unpunished. | 
believe that the claimant was lucky to have been sus- 
pended instead of having been discharged. 


“IT have examined the quoted jurisprudence that estab- 
lishes clearly that the claimant was guilty of misconduct 
... Therefore, I have no hesitation in dismissing the 
appeal and in upholding the disqualification imposed for 
the period between September 12 and October 21, be- 
cause I am of the opinion that the claimant has temporar- 
ily lost his employment by reason of his own misconduct.” 
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Consumer, January 1970 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) increased 0.2 per 
cent to 128.2 in January from 127.9 in December, and 
was 4.6 per cent higher than in January 1969. Of the 
seven main components, four increased, two decreased, 
and one remained unchanged. 
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The food index rose 0.2 per cent to 130.1 from 129.8 
but was still 0.4 per cent below the August 1969 peal 
of 130.6. Prices increased for restaurant meals and fooc 
consumed in the home. Beef prices advanced 2.0 pe 
cent, and pork moved up 1.3 per cent—9 per cent highe 
than a year ago. Chicken prices rose 3.6 per cent, bu 
were 3.3 per cent lower than in January 1969. 


Among fresh produce items, substantial declines fos 
lettuce, tomatoes and some fresh fruits outweighed in- 
creases for potatoes, celery and cabbage. With the ex- 
ception of lettuce and potatoes, fresh vegetable prices 
were from 10 to 30 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Prices of dairy products and fats were unchanged, and 
bread registered a marginal decline. 


The housing index increased 0.4 per cent to 128.1 from 
127.6 and was 5.1 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Higher mortgage interest rates and increased prices for 
new houses and repairs moved the home-ownership 
index up 1.0 per cent. Rents advanced 0.2 per cent in 
the same period. The household operation index de- 
clined 0.1 per cent. Lower prices for applicances, floor 
coverings and household textiles and supplies out- 
weighed increases for furniture, utensils, parcel postage 
and domestic help. 


The clothing index declined 0.7 per cent to 125.5 from 
126.4, mainly because of midwinter sales. The January 
index was 3.3 per cent higher than a year earlier. Among 
women’s wear items, wool dresses, sweaters and winter 
coats each declined 3 per cent or more; men’s wear, 
suits, slacks and sport shirts registered the largest de- 
creases; and children’s wear and piece goods compo- 
nents also declined. Footwear increased 0.1 per cent. 
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The transportation component increased 0.6 per cent to 
(22.7 from 122.0 and was 5.5 per cent higher than in 
anuary 1969. Gasoline prices advanced 0.3 per cent, 
sut most of the increase was caused by higher train 
es. 


’ he health and personal care - index was unchanged from 
ts December level of 136.8 and was 5.6 per cent higher 
han a year earlier. 


' 

The recreation and reading index declined 0.1 per cent 
0 128.0 from 128.1 and was 3.1 per cent above its level 
of a year ago. Price decreases for television sets more 
shan offset increases for phonograph records, cinema 
admissions and newspaper subscriptions. 


rom 126.3, which was 4.3 per cent higher than the level 
a year earlier. 
! 


City consumer, January 1970 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) increased in six 
regional cities and city combinations, declined in one, 
and remained unchanged in three others. The movements 
ranged from an increase of 0.5 per cent in Halifax to 
a decrease of 0.1 per cent in Ottawa. 
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Food prices registered minor advances and declines, with 
the exception of Montreal, which recorded a rise of 1.0 
per cent. Housing indexes advanced in most cities, 
reflecting generally higher shelter prices and increased 
parcel post rates. 


Midwinter sales were mainly responsible for declines in 
the clothing components for seven cities. The level of 
apparel prices advanced slightly in St. John’s, and re- 
mained unchanged in two other cities. Transportation 
indexes rose in all cities, mainly because of seasonally 
higher train fares. The indexes for health and personal 
care and for recreation and reading registered mixed 
movements across the country. Tobacco and alcohol 
indexes remained unchanged in all cities except Ed- 
monton-Calgary, where higher beer prices increased the 
index by 1.3 per cent. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
December 1969 and January 1970 were: Winnipeg un- 
changed at 126.2; Vancouver unchanged at 121.0; Hali- 
fax +.6 to 122.0; Montreal +.4 to 122.8; Saskatoon- 
Regina +.1 to 121.3; Ottawa —.1 to 125.4; Toronto +.2 
to 126.1; Edmonton-Calgary unchanged at 123.5; Saint 
John +.4 to 121.5; St. John’s +.4 to 120.0. 


Wholesale, December 1969 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 100) rose 0.7 per 
cent in December to 285.7 from the November index 
of 283.6, and was 4.1 per cent higher than the December 
1968 index of 274.5. Five of the eight major group 
indexes were higher, and three declined. 
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The non-ferrous metals products group index moved 
up 5.1 per cent to 288.7 from 274.8 on higher prices 
for nickel and domestic lead. A rise of 1.6 per cent to 
327.2 from 322.1 in the animal products group index 
reflected price increases for livestock, fresh and cured 
meats and eggs. There was an advance of 1.2 per cent 
to 297.7 from 294.2 in the iron products group index 
because of price increases for rolling mill products, scrap 
iron and steel and wire. The chemical products group 
index moved up to 0.9 per cent to 224.0 from 222.0 
on higher prices for soaps and detergents, and paint 
and paint materials. In the non-metallic minerals prod- 
ucts group, the index advanced slightly to 210.3 from 
gE NDAE 


The wood products group index moved down 0.9 per 
cent to 378.9 from 382.4 on price decreases for fir, cedar 
and spruce. A decrease of 0.4 per cent to 236.9 from 
237.8 in the vegetable products group index reflected 
lower prices for fresh fruits, unmanufactured tobacco, 
and sugar and its products. The textile products group 
index declined slightly to 256.6 from 256.7. 


Farm products prices 


The index of Canadian farm products at terminal mar- 
kets (1935-39 = 100) advanced 3.6 per cent to 281.5 from 
271.8 in the four-week period January 2 to January 30. 
The animal products index increased 4.5 per cent to 
374.8 from 358.8, and the field products index advanced 
1.9 per cent to 188.2 from 184.7. 


U.S. consumer, December 1969 


The U.S. consumer price index (1957-59 = 100) rose 0.6 
per cent in December to 131.3 from the November index 
of 130.5 and was 6.1 per cent higher than the December 
1968 index of 123.7, which is the largest increase for 
any comparable period since November 1951. 
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About one half of the December 1969 increase was d 
to higher prices for foods, particularly eggs and fre: 
vegetables. Housing accounted for 25 per cent of t 
latest increase. Health and medical services showed 
increase after declining for several months. 


British retail, November 1969 


The British general index of retail prices (January 1 
1962 = 100) was 133.5 at November 18, compared wit 
133.2 at October 21, and 126.7 at November 12, 1968. | 


I 


The index measures the change from month to mont] 
in the average level of prices of the commodities an 
services purchased by the great majority of household 
in Britain, including practically all wage earners anc 
most small- and medium-salary earners. | 


{ 


Reductions in the average prices of tomatoes and Brus 
sels sprouts were more than offset by increases in the 
average prices of many other items of food, particularly 
eggs, pork and cauliflower. The index for foods, the 
prices of which show significant seasonal variation, de- 
clined to 128.4 compared with 129.2. The index for the 
food group as a whole rose to 132.0, compared with 
13.138, 


Mainly because of an increase in the average level of 
rents for dwellings let unfurnished, the index for the 
housing group as a whole was 150.0 compared with 149.5. 


There were increases in the average levels of prices of 
many items of clothing and footwear, and the index 
for the group as a whole rose by 119.7 to 119.2. 


Because of rises in the average levels of prices of sec- 
ond-hand cars and of charges for repair and mainte- 
nance of motor vehicules, the index for the transport 
and vehicles group as a whole rose to 124.5, compared 
with 124.1. 


As a result of higher charges for services such as laun- 
dering and shoe repairing, and admission to dance halls, 
the index for the services group as a whole was 145.5, 
compared with 144.8. 
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3eneral topics 


Nage schedules—December 


juring December, the Department of Labour prepared 
97 wage schedules for inclusion in contracts proposed 
) be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
sent and its Crown corporations in various areas of 
‘anada, for works of construction, remodelling, repair 
rt demolition, and certain services. 


n the same period, 181 contracts in these categories 
vere awarded. In addition, 176 contracts containing the 
seneral Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central 
Aortgage and Housing Corporation and the Depart- 
aents of Public Works, Supply and Services and Trans- 
ort. 


1 copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract 
3 available on request to trade unions concerned or to 
thers who have a bona fide interest in the execution 
ff the contract. 

| 

‘ontracts awarded in December for the manufacture 
if supplies and equipment were: 


No. of Aggregate 
Jepartment Contracts Amount 
EE BONE a PR GTI TS ME EI ES PE ELD POS IT HT AG LBD 
Post Office | $10,920.00 
R.C.M.P. | 9,475.00 
Supply and 
Services 93 287,906.80 


During December, the sum of $395.06 was collected from 
me contractor for wage arrears owing his employees 
is a result of the failure of the contractor, or his subcon- 
ractor, to apply the wage rates and other conditions 
of employment required by the schedule of labour con- 
ditions forming part of his contract. This amount is for 
listribution to the 32 workers concerned. 
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Unemployment insurance fund 


During December, 1969, 23,829 investigations were com- 
pleted across Canada. Of these, 11,816 were on-premises 
investigations, and 1,981 were selective investigations 
to verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 468 formal investigations and 9,564 post- 
audit investigations were in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to obtain benefits. 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants making 
false statements or misrepresentations numbered 3,724. 
Prosecutions were commenced in 246 cases, 244 against 
claimants and two against others. This does not include 
employer prosecutions commenced by the Revenue 
Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in December totalled $53,426,242.57 compared 
with $56,401,489.56 in November and $55,652,120.58 
in December 1968. Benefits paid in December totalled 
$33,060,494.99 compared with $27,554,616.54 in No- 
vember and $30,800,219.41 in December 1968. The bal- 
ance in the Fund on December 31, 1969 was 
$545,782,419.16 compared with $525,416,671.58 in No- 
vember and $426,134,919.94 at the end of December 
1968. 
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Employment—January 


Employment declined 213,000 to 7,499,000 between De- 
cember and January but was 75,000 higher than in Jan- 
uary 1969. The labour force, at 7,984,000, was 111,000 
lower than in December, and 93,000 higher than in 
January a year ago. Unemployment, at 485,000, in- 
creased 102,000, a less-than-usual increase for this time 
of year, and was 18,000 higher than a year ago. The 
unemployment rate in January, seasonally adjusted, was 
4.5 per cent. 


Employment 


Between December and January, the decline in non- 
farm employment was 178,000, about average for this 
time of year. The largest decreases were in trade, 97,000, 
and construction, 45,000. There were smaller declines 
in transportation, communication and other utilities, 
13,000, public administration, 13,000, and a seasonal 
drop of 35,000 in farm employment. 


Compared with a year earlier, employment in commu- 
nity, business and personal service increased by 107,000. 
There were smaller gains in transportation, communi- 
cation and other utilities, 28,000, and finance, insurance 
and real estate, 25,000. Declines were reported in agri- 
culture, 29,000, trade, 17,000, manufacturing, 15,000, 
construction, 15,000, and public administration, 14,000. 


Regionally, the largest relative annual increase took 
place in British Columbia, 6.1 per cent. This compared 
with gains of 1.0 per cent in Québec and 0.8 per cent 
in Ontario. Employment in the Prairie Provinces was 
0.8 per cent below the January 1969 level. There was 
little change in the Atlantic Region. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 485,000, was 102,000 higher than in 
December, and 18,000 more than a year ago. 


Of the total unemployed in January, 170,000, or 35 per 
cent, had been unemployed for less than one month, 
40 per cent for one to three months, and 25 per cent 
for four months or more. Unemployment in January 
1970 represented 6.1 per cent of the labour force com- 
pared with 5.9 per cent in January 1969 and 6.1 per 
cent in January 1968. 
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U.S. employment review 


The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate increasec 
to 3.9 per cent of the civilian labour force in January 
from a revised 3.5 per cent in December. 


The December rate, originally reported as 3.4 per cent 
was revised upward because of the use of new seasona| 
adjustment factors computed on the basis of 1969 date 
Such revisions are a regular practice at the beginning 
of each year. 


; 
{ 
t 


The January increase raised the unemployment rate to 
its highest point since October 1967, when it reached 
a seasonally adjusted 4.2 per cent. The same adjustment 
procedure that affected the December figure lowered 
last September’s rate of 4 per cent to 3.8 per cent, and 
revised the original 3.9 per cent for October to 3.8 per 
cent. Seasonally adjusted non-farm employment in Jan- 
uary was 70,649,000, compared with 70,656,000 in De- 
cember. 


| 


Most of the increase in unemployment since mid-1969 
has taken place among blue-collar workers. The rate 
for this group advanced 4.6 per cent in January from 
4.3 per cent in December, and only 3.8 per cent at 
mid-year. 


In December, unemployment declined slightly to 3.21 per 
cent from a high of 3.33 per cent in November. There 
were an estimated 2,600,000 persons out of work com- 
pared with 2,700,000 in the previous month. The sea- 
sonally adjusted rate of unemployment was 3.4 per cent, 
unchanged from November. The civilian labour force 
in December was 81,416,000. 
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\pril credits 


7 


e Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
f the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
mployment register is placed in the active file at the 
ocal office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
he count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
acludes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
hould not be interpreted either as “total number of 
veneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


4 


me Creniy Insurance Report, p. 298, originates with 


Yertification before the CLRB, p. 308, originates with 
‘he Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
vhich the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
yartment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 309, origi- 
ates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
he Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
nder the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
ion Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration 
3ranch of the Department. 

} 


| gal Decisions, p. 296, originates with the Legislation 
3ranch of the Department of Labour. 


| 
The Best if Not the Most Able, p. 295, originates with 
he Manpower Utilization Branch, Department of Man- 
dower and Immigration. 


' 


| 
Finished at Forty? Who Says? p. 292, was originated by 
W. G. Lovatt, Section on Older Workers, Manpower 
Utilization Branch, Department of Manpower and 
Emigration. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 256, 262, 265, 274, 277, 286, 
po, 291, 292, 293, 303. CNR: p. 257, 311. ILO: p. 258, 
259. Paul Horsdal, Ottawa: p. 255. Public Archives of 
Canada: p. 261. Murray MacGowan: p. 314. Montreal 
Star—Canada Wide: p. 267. 
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Address change 


The Montreal office of the Canada Department of La- 
bour has moved to a new location. The new address 
is: Canada Department of Labour, Port of Montreal 
Building, Cité du Havre, Montreal 104, Québec. 


Operation retrieval 


A stepped-up program to encourage Canadians studying 
abroad to return to Canada has been announced by 
Manpower and Immigration Minister Allan MacEachen. 
A report on the Manpower Department’s 1969-70 
“Operation Retrieval” indicates a broadening of the 
scope of the program, the main purpose of which is to 
ensure that the 15,000 Canadians studying in American 
and European universities have every opportunity to be 
considered for jobs in Canada. 


Mr. MacEachen noted that, in past years, the program 
furnished Canadian students abroad with limited labour 
market information and a listing of Canadian employ- 
ers. To permit employers in Canada and Canadian 
scholars abroad to communicate with each other, 
Operation Retrieval now provides additional labour 
market information to the students, plus the names and 
addresses of approximately 700 potential employers who 
have indicated their interest in considering newly-gra- 
duated students for employment. 


Replying to a questionnaire, these employers requested 
that they be listed in a Directory of Employers prepared 
by the Manpower Department. The Directory lists not 
only potential employers, but also information on schol- 
arships, students loans, and addresses of Canada Man- 
power Centres. Students will be asked to complete per- 
sonal information forms and return them to the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration in Ottawa. These 
forms will be mailed to 2,700 Canadian firms, including 
those listed in the Directory of Employers, and these 
firms will then be able to contact students directly. 
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Certification 


before — 
the CLRB 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days 
during January. It granted seven applications for 
certification, rejected four, and ordered one representa- 
tion vote. It allowed the withdrawal of four applications 
for certification and one application for revocation of 
certification. During the month, it received seven appli- 
cations for certification. 


Applications for certification granted 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Direct Motor Express 
(Québec) Limited, Dorval, Que. (L. G., Jan., jk eh): 


Public Service Alliance of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of operators at Courcellette, Qué., employed by Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited, Ottawa, Ont. (L. G., Feb., 
p. 145). Certain of the operators had intervened. 


General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
979, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of highway drivers employed by Impe- 
rial Roadways Limited, Winnipeg, Man. (L. G., Feb., 
p. 145). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed on towboats 
operated by False Creek Towing Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. (L. G., Mar., p. 221). The Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild had intervened. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed on vessels operated by Island Shipping Limit- 
ed, Toronto, Ont. (L. G., Mar., D222): 
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Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Ger 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personne 
employed on vessels operated by Trans-Lake Shippin 
Ltd. Toronto,-Ont)(U..G. Mar p. 222), 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport an 
General Workers, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed per 
sonnel employed on vessels operated by Upper Lake 
Shipping Ltd., Toronto, Ont. (L. G., Mar., p. 222). 


Applications for certification rejected 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen* 
Union, Local 514, applicant, and Western Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., respondent (foremen) (L. G. 
Nov. 1969, p. 683). (Reasons for judgment published 
as Supplement No. 1, 1970.) (See also item 2, below.) 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 514, applicant, and Empire Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. respondent (foremen) (L. G.. 
Nov. 1969, p. 683). (Reasons for judgment published 
as Supplement No. 1, 1970.) (See also item 1, above.) 


Overseas Communications Union, Local 272, CLC, ap- 
plicant, Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corpo- 
ration, Montreal, Que., respondent (supervisors), T. R. 
Leslie, et al., interveners, and H. H. LeQuesne, et al., 
interveners (L. G., Dec. 1969, p. 756). (Reasons for 
judgment published as Supplement No. 1, 1970.) 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, applicant, Baton Broadcasting Limited 
(CFTO-TV), Toronto, Ont., respondent, and the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, Motion Picture Studio Production Techni- 
cians, Local 873, intervener (L..G., Mars ps 221) 
application was rejected because it was not supported 
by a majority of the employees eligible to cast ballots 
in a representation vote. 


Representation vote ordered 


Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees’ Union, Local 
931, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, J. B. Baillargeon Express Limitée, Montreal, 
Qué., respondent, and the Association of Employees of 
pias Baillargeon Express Limitée, intervener (L. G@ 
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eb., p. 145). The names of the applicant union and the 
}intervener will appear on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
. R. Doucet). 


pplications for certification withdrawn 


rotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
reight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, ap- 
licant, and Canadian National Railways, Montreal, 
ué., respondent (restaurant employees at Port-aux- 
meaucs, ud.) (L. G., Jan;:, P2537). 


uilding Material, Construstion and Fuel Truck Drivers’ 
nion, Local 213, International Brotherhood of Team- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
merica, applicant, and Vanmarnel Construction Co. 
Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T., respondent (L. G., Jan., p. 58). 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 879, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, applicant, and Reimer Express 
Lines Limited, Winnipeg, Man., respondent (truck 
drivers, St. Catharines, Ont.) (L. G., Mar., p. 222). 

| 


1 


— Merchant Service Guild, applicant, and Falt 
owing Ltd., Cowichan Bay, B.C., respondent (masters 
and mates) (L. G., Mar., p. 222). 


Application for revocation withdrawn 


Lakehead Freightways Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont., applicant 
(employees at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.), and General 
Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, respondent (L. G., Feb., p. 145). 


Applications for certification received 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 879, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of employ- 
ees of W. R. Cameron Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of chauffeurs, helpers and dockmen, 
employed at the Montreal Branch of M. & P. Transport 
Ltd.. Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating Officer: S. T. 
Payne). 
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General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, and Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Roberval Express Limited, 
Chambord, Qué. (Investigating Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by Messagerie 
Cotiére Limitée, Montreal, Qué. (Investigating Officer: 
Ghee DOuceD): 


Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, on 
behalf of a unit of clerks employed in the office of 
Superintendent of Pensions by Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Montreal, Qué. (Investigating Officer: 
Dee Lavne). 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 502, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Westshore Terminals Ltd., Delta, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: A. A. Franklin), 


Syndicat des Employés de Tessier & Fils Ltée (CSN), 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Tessier & Fils Ltée, 
Baie-Comeau, Qué. (Investigating Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Conciliation 
before the 
minister of labour 


During January the Minister of Labour appointed con- 
ciliation officers to deal with the following disputes; 


New Imperial Mines Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T., and Local 
929, United Steelworkers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Leamington Transport (Western) Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
and General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 979 (Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (S.S. “Princess of 
Acadia”, Bay of Fundy Service) Saint John, N.B., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden). 
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The Bell Telephone Company of Canada (Directory 
Advertising Sales Employees, Eastern Region) and 
Office and Professional Employees International Union, 
Local 57 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Ottawa Transportation Commission, and Amalgamated 
Transit Union, Division No. 279 (Conciliation Officer: 
J.S. Gunn). 


Grimshaw Trucking and Distributing Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and 
Building Material Employees, Local 362 (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., and the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, Local 273, Saint 
John, N.B., and Local 269, Halifax, N.S. (Conciliation 
Officers: C. E. Poirier and C. A. Ogden). 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Port Colborne, Ont., 
and Canadian Food and Allied Workers (Plant employ- 
ees) (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and Canadian 
Union of Public Employees (Conciliation Officers: C. 
E. Poirier and G. R. Doucet). 


National Harbours Board, Port of Montreal, and Na- 
tional Syndicate of Office Employees of the Port of 
Montreal (CNTU) (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Settlements by conciliation officers 


Empire Freightways Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979, and 
Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local 395. (L. G., 
March, p. 218). (Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


The Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa, Ont., and Public 
Service Alliance of Canada (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae) (L. G., March, p. 218). 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation, Ottawa, Ont., and 
Public Service Alliance of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae) (L. G., March, p. 219). 


La Télévision de Québec (Canada) Ltée., Ste. Foy, Que. 
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and National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L. G., 
Jatvenpe dg): | 


} 


Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small Arms Division) Long ~ 
Branch, Ont., and the United Steelworkers of America 

(Conciliation Officers: T. B. McRae and K. Hulse) (L. 
G., Feb., p. 142). 


Conciliation boards appointed 


National Harbours Board, Montreal Harbour, and Na- | 
tional Harbours Board Police Brotherhood (L. G., Jan., | 


pHO?): 


Radio Atlantic Limited (Radio Station CFNB) Fre-~ 
dericton, N.B., and National Association of Broadcast — 
Employees and Technicians (L. G., Dec. 1969, p. 754). 


Canadian National Steamship Company Limited (S.S. | 
“Prince George’’), Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild (L. G., March, p. 218). | 


TransAir Limited, Winnipeg International Airport, and — 
Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association (L. 7 
G., March, p. 218). / 


Conciliation board fully constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established — 
in December to deal with a dispute between Pacific 
Western Airlines Limited, Vancouver International Air- — 
port, and Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Associ- 
ation (L. G., March, p. 219). was fully constituted in 
January with the appointment of Dr. Noel A. Hall of 
Vancouver, as chairman. Dr. Hall was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, company nominee 
David E. Hewitt, and union nominee Grant McNeil, 
both of Vancouver. 


Conciliation board reports received 


C.P. Air (Commissary Attendants) Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, and General Truck Drivers and Helpers, 
Local 31 (L. G., March, p. 219). (Full text in Supplement 
No: 2, 19702) 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Fort Garry Hotel) 
Winnipeg, Man., and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers (L. G., March, 
p. 219). (Full text in Supplement No. 1, 1970.) 
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Railway 
arbitration 


‘ 


Four disputes were dealt with by the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration in Montreal on December 9, 1969. 
Griev ances were dismissed in three of the cases and 
in the other case, part of the grievance was allowed. 

) 


Case No. 191. Dispute between the CPR Transport 
Department and the Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees over the cancelling of a run on a holiday 
and the subsequent displacement of an employee. 


; 
: 
| 


: 
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The route was cancelled because of a statutory holiday. 
The regular driver on the route was allowed to use his 
seniority and displace an employee on another route. 
After the holiday, he was told to go back on his regular 
route but the union contended that he did not have 
to revert to his original position. 


The collective agreement states that “an employee 
whose position is abolished or who is displaced from 
his permanent position may displace a junior employee 
in his local seniority group for whose position he is 
qualified.” The arbitrator said that the position was not 
abolished although the driver was displaced temporarily. 
And after the holiday, his regular assignment was no 


longer cancelled. Therefore, there was no reason that 
he should not revert to his regular assignment. The 
arbitrator dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 192. Dispute between the CPR Transport and 
the Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
over claims for time not worked because of contracting 
out. 


Two employees had been laid off because of a reduction 
of staff. The union contended that an article of the 
agreement was violated by not recalling the men when 
work was contracted out. The arbitrator found that work 
had been contracted out and that the company did not 
increase its work force, leaving it at a reduced level. 


The arbitrator referred to other cases involving con- 
tracting out and said that the prohibition of contracting 
out “must be expressly set out in the collective agree- 
ment.’ He found no such prohibition in the contract 
and decided that there was no violation of the agree- 
ment. He dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 193. Dispute between CPR and the United 
Transportation Union over discipline assessed and the 
claim by a brakeman for compensation for time he was 
held out of service during an investigation of an accident. 


The brakeman was head-end brakeman on a train when 
it collided head-on with another train. An investigation 
was held during which time the brakeman was held 
out of service from December 2 to December 23. At 
the end of the investigation, the man was assessed 10 
demerit marks. The union contended that he was held 
out of service for an unnecessarily long time and that 
his part of the responsibility for the accident was not 
established. 


The arbitrator agreed with the company and said that 
the discipline was proper but disagreed with the com- 
pany about the time out of service. He said that the 
man could have worked during that time except for 
the three days on which he had to attend the investiga- 
tion. In his award, the arbitrator dismissed the grievance 
relating to the 10 demerit marks but stated that the 


Sg [ 


brakeman should be compensated for miles lost as th 
result of his being held out of service except for th 
three days of the investigation. 


Case No. 194. Dispute between the CPR and the Unite 
Transportation Union over claims of two conductors an 
two crews for extra mileage. 


When required to lift a portion of their trains from yard 
tracks located in the extended portion of a yard, the 
conductors and crews claimed payment for such service 
as “trips separate and apart from” their regular trips. 
The yard in question contains tracks within two subdivi- 
sions and the lifting was done in the one subdivision 
by a crew from the other subdivision. The arbitrator 
found that it was agreed that crews from either subdivi- 
sion “could properly perform work in connection with 
their own trains even though on track within the other’s 
subdivision, provided it was within the confines of the 
yard. This is proper, since the whole yard constitutes 
the terminal.” In his award, the arbitrator said, “work 
within the terminal cannot properly be said to be on 
another subdivision.” He dismissed the grievance. 


In the October 1969 issue of The Labour Gazette (L. 
G., Oct. 1969, p. 603), it was reported that the decision 
in Case No. 159 would be published at a later date. 
The case was subsequently withdrawn from the jurisdic- 
tion of the arbitrator and consequently no award of the 
arbitrator was issued. 
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Publications 
in the library _ 


ist No. 253 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
university or public) or directly if there is no local 
library. Please indicate the publication number and the 


month listed when requesting loans. 


Business 


No. 1—American Statistical Association. Business 
and Economic Statistics Section. Proceedings, 1968. 
Papers presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Statistical Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., August 20-23, 
1968, under the sponsorship of the Business and Eco- 
nomic Statistics Section. Washington [1969?]. xi, 495 p. 

No. 2—Carlisle, Arthur Elliott. Cultures in collision; 

S. corporate policy and Canadian subsidiaries. Ann 
rbor, Mich., University of Michigan, 1967. xviii, 162 
p. “This book is a representation of the author’s doctoral 
dissertation ... [submitted to] the University of Michi- 
gan, 1966.” This book aims to identify some of the 
ffects of cultural differences on management and in- 
dustrial relations policies and practices of U.S.-con- 
trolled firms operating in the different cultural and 
lingual setting of the Province of Québec. 
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Finance 


M@ No. 3—Canada. Prime Minister. Federal-provincial 
grants and the spending power of Parliament. Les sub- 
ventions fédérales-provinciales et le pouvoir de dépenser 
du Parlement canadien. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1969. 
59 p. Government of Canada Working paper on the 
Constitution. 


M@ No. 4—National Industrial Conference Board. High 
interest rates and tight money, by Patrick J. Davey and 
Francis J. Walsh, Jr. New York, 1969. 23 p. 


Industrial relations 


M@ No. 5—Industrial Relations Research Association. 
Proceedings of the 1969 annual Spring meeting, May 
2-3, 1969, Des Moines, lowa. Edited by Gerald G. 
Somers. Madison, 1969. 460-560 p. 


@ No. 6—Joint Conference on Industrial Relations. 3rd, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., 1969. Third joint conference... 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., April 11, 1969. Conference theme: 
“Continuing communications.” [Ottawa] Published by 
Labour-Management Consultation Branch, Canada 
Dept. of Labour, 1969. 125 p. 
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@ No. 7—Joint Labour-Management Study Confer- 
ence, Dalhousie University, Halifax. 6th, 1967. The Sixth 
Nova Scotia Labour-Management Study Conference; 
points of agreement, proceedings and addresses of No- 
vember 23-24, 1967. Halifax, Institute of Public Affairs, 
Dalhousie University, 1968. xv, 65 p. Some of the topics 
discussed were conciliation, strikes and their settlement, 
industrial relations in Sweden, and, productivity. 


@ No. 8—Wood, William Donald. The current indus- 
trial relations scene in Canada. Kingston, Ont., Indus- 
trial Relations Centre, Queen’s University, 1969. 1 v. 
(looseleaf). “Background material for presentations at 
‘Industrial Relations—1968’—annual one-week industrial 
relations seminar conducted by the Industrial Relations 
Centre, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario.” Con- 
tents. The current Canadian economic environment. The 
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behaviour of Canadian wages and salaries in the post- 
war period. Manpower trends and manpower planning} 
Government legislation and public policy. Trade union} 
developments. White-collar unionism. Collective bar-) 
gaining patterns and trends. Conclusions. Consists of} 
photocopies of published material, with a summary 
outline for each section. 


} 


Labour supply 


@ No. 9—Adams, Leonard Palmer. The public Em- 
ployment Service in transition, 1933-1968; evolution of 
a placement service into a manpower agency. Ithaca, 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 


tions, Cornell University, 1969. xv, 246 p. 


@ No. 10—Kingston, Ont. Queen’s University. Indus- 
trial Relations Centre. Manpower management in 
Canada, a selected bibliography, by C. Brian Williams. 
Kingston, 1968. 121 p. 


M@ No. 11—National Industrial Conference Board. 
Manufacturing employment by type of location; an 


examination of recent trends, by Daniel Creamer, as- 
sisted by Walter B. Brown. New York, 1969. 120 p. 


HM No. 12—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Tomor- 
row’s manpower needs; national manpower projections 
and a guide to their use as a tool in developing State 
and area manpower projections. Washington [G.P.O., 
1969] 4v. Contents: v.l. Developing area manpower 
projections. v.2. National trends and outlook: industry 
employment and occupational structure. v.3. National 
trends and outlook: occupational employment. v.4. The 
National industry-occupational matrix and other man- 
power data. 


Social security 
M@ No. 13—Black, Edwin R. Minimum annual income 


plans: the issues and a proposal. Ottawa, Research 
Office of the Progressive Conservative Party, 1969. 20 p. 
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ecurity issues. Kingston, Ont., Industrial Relations 


No. 14—Kelly, Laurence Alexander. Emerging social 
entre, Queen’s University, 1969. iv, 22 p. 


olicies for Canada, part 1. Montreal, Canadian 
hamber of Commerce, 1969. 24 p. Comments on the 
anadian Welfare Council’s publication, Social policies 
r Canada, part 1, which touches on the guaranteed 
nnual income, among other topics. 


No. 15—Thur, Otto E. Some observations on: Social 


i * 


» 


| 
ss and hours 
i 


No. 16—New Brunswick. Department of Labour. 
survey of wage and salary rates, 1968. Fredericton, 1969. 
ili, 59 p. 
| 
BH No. 17—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Summary 


yf manufacturing production workers earnings series, 
1939-68. Washington [G.P.O.] 1969. 17 p. 


Nomen 


B No. 18—Australia. Women’s Bureau. Facts and 
igures. Rev. ed. Melbourne, 1968. 47 p. 


H No. 19—[Conference on Sex Discrimination in Em- 
joyment Practices, University of California at Los An- 
seles, 1968] Sex discrimination in employment practices; 
ireport from the Conference held at University Exten- 
ion, University of California at Los Angeles in cooper- 
ition with Personnel and Industrial Relations Associa- 
ion, inc., and Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of 
-abor [Thursday, September 19, 1968. Washington, 
mP.O., 1969]. 34 p. 


B No. 20—National Conference of Commissions on the 
Status of Women. 4th, Washington, D.C., 1968. 1968: 
ime for action; highlights of the fourth National Con- 
erence of Commissions on the Status of Women, Wa- 
hington, D.C., June 20-22, 1968. Washington, GPO, 
1969. Conference cosponsored by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on the Status of Women and the Citizens’ 
Advisory Council on the Status of Women. 


Norkmen’s compensation 
H No. 21—Canada, Department of Labour. Legislation 


Branch. Workmen’s compensation in Canada. Ottawa, 
Jueen’s Printer, 1969. vii, 111 p. “The study [is] a 
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complete revision of its predecessor Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in Canada: a Comparison of Provincial Laws, 
which was issued annually by the Department of Labour 
for many years ... The study describes the laws as they 
were on December 31, 1967.” To be brought up to date 
by an annual supplement. See note on p. [iv]. Title in 
French: La réparation des accidents au Canada. 


M@ No. 22—New York (State). Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. Digests of laws administered by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; including questions and 
answers, forms and charts. Rev. ed. [Albany] 1969. 243 
p. Cover title: Digests of laws: the Workmen’s compen- 
sation law; the Disability benefits law; Workmen’s com- 
pensation for civil defense volunteers; the Volunteer 
firemen’s benefit law. 


Miscellaneous 


M No. 23—National Industrial Conference Board. Ed- 
ucation, training, and employment of the disadvantaged. 
New York, 1969. vii, 76 p. 


M@ No. 24—Teach-In on the Black Man in Nova Scotia, 
St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, N.S., 1969. 
The Black man in Nova Scotia; Teach-In report, St. 
F.X. University, January, 1969. Antigonish, N.S., St. 
Francis Xavier University, 1969. 46 p. The Teach-In 
which took place January 24-25, 1969 was sponsored 
by the X-Project, a student volunteer organization at 
St. Francis Xavier University engaged in social action 
work with minority groups in the area around the Uni- 
versity. The reasons for holding the Teach-In were to 
give Black people an opportunity to discuss their prob- 
lems, and to inform students of a pressing social problem 
in Nova Scotia. 


M No. 25—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Retail 
prices of food, 1964-68; indexes and average prices. 
Washington, GPO, 1969. 62 p. 
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Statistics Section 


7 Percentage Change — 
Labour Statistics eg 
Previous Previou 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Yea) 
(in thousands) | 
TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 
Week ended Januaryel 01970 ee ee ero ee oe 7,984 — 1.4 A a 
| By ent 8) (ehig 21 ope SOP R45: Vey EO A eM a Ne Yak 7,499 — 2.8 + 1 
AQTICUILOT Ee eu et ey er cen Renny EOP een, 205 422 — 7.7 — 64 
IN ON=a STICULEULS eter anc eet eee eee yen Creat. os) TOE — 2.5 + 1.4 
Raid WOLK CES cere et cotet eC. on See en? Ue 6,521 — 3.0 + Ta 
EUW OLK SO; HOULS: OF MOLe ees... meee eee 2. 5,905 — 5.1 — 
Atwortkdess thane s:nOursinc ee, 1,285 Oe ae 
Employed: but notattwork eee ee ee ee. 309 +45.1 — Zi 
Unemployed Whe te iile Me nul CIs Mah N ner “omen 485 426.6 4 3 
7AM EC VERR (Oneie dt OREN pane eyLN es AaPN Win Cate cad Ag RICE yd ed 62 +34.8 = 1.¢ 
LO Ji Ys) orl ens > Dale bless 2. ois Le RRO RNR tae, Se Mae be OAC ce: a 178 +17.1 — 4h 
QT AIO Mes ceed Sir aan”, 2. eONMr deanery ROMS. 6 1 124 +30.5 +114) 
PUATEIC Agen ee ean Sines & teres, coon at Meee ree RC eM Or 60 +36.4 +13.7) 
aSTAUISU © OLUIDIS Bene nee tok oie Pete ene ee. re, 61 +32.6 +15 J 
SVathoutework rand seckingywOUk. 20 ceca ee Laas sen ee. 423 +20.9 — & 
On tempocarylayoll Upstors0 Cavs eno tre ae ey 62 +87.9 +63.2 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOY MENT -(1961:= 100) fice. .ccccccctieeecssecstetsoeane ccs, December 126.8 — 2.4 + 3,3 
Manutacturing employment:(1961 =100)}. 2c. ht sess December 123.4 — 2.4 + 1. 
EVENT ACTON) ues oo 23sg: Sa CE ae Deed eure REEL, ist 9 mos. 119,692 oo —128 
Destine deto oe da DOUL LOLCat ns pees etna Ohne eet: Ist 9 mos. 63,124 a — 10.6 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
PUMIREStANCHOCKOULS 2 te waeteet at Ate cent EE sora oh < January 57 149 — 10.9 
IN OMOLMWOLKETS IN VOlVEC ian tra en Oda Fes) oh lk El January 8,429 —28.1 —16.1 
PUA OnP MAD Ca V Si ewes. JL ke een, AM dete anes a ee hie January 102,840 —25.6 —18.2 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. Comp.) f........ccecccccecceeeees December 117.07 — 3.6 — 6.5 
PAVCLALCMOUTIY CALINGS CMe) \ay ee ke ee Oe on Wee Yh December 3) 2.96 + 2.8 + 9.6 
ANeTACeMVCOKIV NOUS EAI tks mee ree ee eds eat ae | December 36.9 — 8.7 — 2.9 
PN VCU ASC VEC KIVEWASESA TIL Gs)al, = Meee ws eae ek eek December $109.04 — 6.1 + 6.3 
Censuimempice idem 9G 100)f tar tho eee on January 128.2 + 0.2 + 4.6 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100)t.... November 2.0 + 0.7 + 2.2 
Totaldabourancome (Millions:of-dollars) 7.03... December 3,360.4 — 2.4 +11.0 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION? 
POlAlMavCrace 190 i100) ae eee eee ee ee December Sis + 1.4 + 3.4 
WianuractUlinies: Wa alec aeitihotscertk a geet een ee December 170.2 + 0.5 + 24 
Duta blest Lee oad as. ob cane eh RO WEE et a tone December 190.5 + 0.7 + 2.3 
WOn-Cuta bles ex. 26 a:.y.ca es, Soe Cay ie tae ee le tee December 15326 + 0.3 + 2.6 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION** 
SET Ie Rc ty A es ODN Sve EEN Rm OURS! OM 7) ee December LEGI? — 7.5 — 23.0 
RUOUIET IONS: 1.7 ioc ae kee, Ne, Ae ee ee Cae December 12,716 —16.5 — 0.5 
GEE CGRSITUCTION eet Ae Seek Cane ee oe eae December 114,386 — 1.1 + 7.1 


SE NESE SE SES BETES BRU I SSS SSR RS i I NT TT A 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 

tAdvance data. 

tPreliminary. 
**Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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-{ to A-3 — Labour Force 

-1 — Labour Income 

“1 to C-7 — Employment, Hours and Earnings 
| to E-4 — Unemployment Insurance 

1 and F-2 — Prices 


io to G-4 — Strikes and Lockouts 


\—Labour Force 


able A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended January 17, 1970 


Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies BiG. 


(in thousands) 


ES BICEPS 5 0 2) St tela ee re ne a 7,984 623 2252 2,982 1,306 841 
(ecg ie ea len nl ee 5,436 429 1,549 2,000 893 565 
NE sa a5 so Spe vos vip war astyesnaeeavins const 2,548 194 683 982 413 276 
SLE a A kp 706 58 199 229 140 80 
Te ath i Re 1,204 120 379 408 186 111 
ECP teed BGS ee RRL SR fie 3,486 239 997 1,344 532 374 
RT eh eon Shiga Asia sacs va vans ea eo ns Svekicalaion ds 2,401 192 611 926 414 258 
IS CETIEI CE hoi dh cs banczecnasete nov saesenedsvveocedonssas 187 14 46 75 34 18 

ULTRA Ee a er Sick ORE ERS! SA) A SRN 7,499 561 2,054 2,858 1,246 780 
| eg eg eat eee ones eee B.055 375 1,407 1,906 845 522 
a i sei facs igs tars ohevaa naacts ote tesoamoeskds 2,444 186 647 952 401 258 
Ro concer or ats ou sSNA NARGIS 422 19 84 106 194 19 
STOLE OULD 2 Se Sa se AO 2OTE 542 1,970 Pe be? 1,052 761 
ned PEAT IES A MAILED ARE oo cs ganvdiness seems: 6,521 496 1,792 2,566 969 698 
ae CRE, EDS See ec eee an eee ey er Ree 4,266 a2) 1,206 1,699 609 455 
NN tO TE ck ve ans Sidangk aud toch es ekcvoeaaaan 2,255 169 586 897 360 243 

I NE A eo os hada vob. uth tion whi banned sastcbuda 485 62 178 124 60 61 
a SL EE a DEERE Are nioe eeenteee ee 8) NAS ee 381 54 142 94 48 43 
EE LEIS Ra ea eee So eee ee oe er eee 104 * 36 30 12 18 

ERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE....................... 6,857 753 2,018 2,329 1,094 663 
at NU ea ccs vided cast alet rrotic kn waxcnahonkasssscis 1,919 253 548 620 316 182 
OE REA 2 Se a er. Sete ee 4,938 500 1,470 1,709 778 481 


Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended January 17, 1970 


Total 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


ANDZ ON BR eee pelea eee eee 14,841 
LABOURFORGE «<A ee eee: 7,984 

BIN DIOVEC oie ae ea: cu ences eee 7,499 

Uinemployedsa ac acg4cs nee eee 485 
NOT*INS PABOURZFORCGCH ee ees. 6,857 
PARTICIPATION RATE? 

1970—Januiatye) dec acca ene oc, 53.8 

1969-—Decembers 3. eee ee, 54.7 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE} 

1970—Januaryel 7s Scns ee ee 6.1 

1969——- December ts... ere ee 4.7 


20-64 Years 


14-19 

Years Men Women 
All 

Persons Married Other Married 


(in thousands) 


2,459 4,211 i173 4,308 
706 3,983 910 1,441 
604 Aili 15 ee, 
102 190 8 to) 42 

ia3 228 263 2,867 
28.7 94.6 77.6 33.4 
30.8 95.0 TES) 34.2 
14.4 4.8 12.6 Maps) 

10.4 a aA jhe) 


Other 


| 


65 Year. 
and Ove 
Al 
Person: 


} 


1,134 1,556 
Ist 187 
129 ig 

28 4 
YM) 1,36 
66.8 12.0 
66.6 12.6 
S41, ° 
Zo bs 


* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+ The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 


t The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
** Less than 10,000 unemployed. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended January 17, 1970 


LOTAL UNEMPLOYED 299k oO nye eee 
Un temporary layotrupmo 0 dasa... .42. ee ee 
Withoutjwork and#seeking wOrk.= ... et ee 


Seeking: 


EVetime WOrks oo ree carry. Le 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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January 
1970 


December 
1969 


ESSERE SS SSG PS. SEEN SNCS SETS a ODES SSE SU I aL SO SOI ED TSU TS I a TT a 


(in thousands) 


January 
1969 
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—Labour Income 


able B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


| Monthly Totals 

) Trans- Finance, 

portation Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 

: Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing cation** Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income TT 


SSS SSS ss 


: 


| (millions of dollars) 
1965—Total..........0.00..0.. 678 7,262 ve Me | 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 1,117 26,179 
ee pbb teedeccntst cases Tat 8,090 2-513 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
(967—Total | OE Oe 813 8,581 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
1968—Total..........0.0..0.0000. 878 9,144 3,024 424 2,598 635 4,973 11,461 1,819 35,230 
1969—Totalt tf... 908 10,085 3323 463 2,859 689 5,661 13,167 2,038 39,471 
1968—Decemberv................ 74.6 785.4 261.9 29.6 188.4 54.2 459.4 1,003.3 133.1 - 3,026.8 
1969—January.............0000... ahiae 790.3 271.4 24.1 186.8 53.8 439.6 1,004.5 146.2 3,007.0 
ODLUALY scscccsxenseiciecs 173 803.2 259.9 27.4 200.8 51.1 440.3 1,028.4 167.5 3,070.1 
OSE: re 78.4 815.9 261.6 31.0 198.8 eke 447.6 1,033.6 167.) 3.1038 
. 0s te oe ae 75.6 819.6 2605.7 28.9 2 Ne et | 55.8 454.5 1,047.6 169.2 3,148.7 
pa 74.7 841.0 Fat 8 ie 38.1 229.0 aie 465.1 1,088.2 169.2 3,257.6 
. PEM eee ts, :., 1am 859.3 280.8 43.6 240.3 58.7 oy 1,106.0 188.6 3,359.6 
tet Le 74.1 846.2 287.3 47.0 262.0 59.2 469.0 1,142.7 182.4 3,403.6 
a Ee 72.8 850.6 294.3 46.9 280.8 60.3 469.0 1,139.3 179.7 3,429.6 
; Septempber-................ 71.6 868.3 289.3 48.1 285.4 59.9 485.5 1,137.4 175.0 3,451.7 
Ae Tal he face 863.9 284.6 46.6 278.6 59.7 494.0 1,140.9 172.0 3,438.0 
Novembert.............. 76.7 870.6 Betas 44.2 26322 60.1 507.2 1154.2 162.2 3,441.5 
December tT::........... 81.3 855.9 Zis 37.4 ZLOLF 59.9 7 ey 1,144.7 158.8 3,360.4 


| 
: 
: 
Seasonally Adjusted 
: 


ES Ie) 2) 678 7,262 2obe 378 1962 455 3,714 8,044 MIL? 26,179 
Bo6—T otal........................ g737 8,090 2,003 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
96/—Total........................ 813 8,581 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
968—Total...................00. 878 9,144 3,024 424 2,598 635 4,973 11,461 1,819 35,230 
: 969—Total tf... 908 10,085 Gos as 463 2,859 689 5,661 13,167 2,038 39,471 
1968—December................ 74.8 801.1 274.0 33.0 219.8 54.6 443.8 1,010.6 161.9 3,096.6 
1969—January™.................. 76.4 809.4 Pleas 28.4 219.5 54.7 448.8 1,026.7 160.1 3,119.4 
February *.i.......:.:.5 at | 817.7 268.8 30.5 236.3 52:1 452.3 1,047.6 162.9 3,168.3 
OPT 2 78.1 826.4 2736 39.3 228.8 54.9 457.8 1,048.7 164.2 3,194.9 
a gs Se 78.4 827.0 271.4 41.3 2o4a owt 459.7 1,057.8 165.6 3,215.0 
OY fetes 74.9 837.9 ae AEs 41.2 pM ie? Sink 465.7 1,090.7 168.6 3,258.5 
ey eset heal Tat 844.7 215.9 40.3 22h 58.1 471.1 1,089.1 171.9 3,273.8 
| di ah Oye 72.8 849.4 pegs 3 41.3 233.4 57.9 468.7 1,134.2 725° $3,3362 
CS 71.6 836.9 285.2 40.5 245.3 58.5 471.5 1,132.9 Jal. *3. 33005 
september .............. 719 849.4 280.8 40.3 250.5 58.9 485.2 1,121.4 173.00 ¢ Bidoece 
OO 73.4 848.4 281.2 39.6 244.9 59.2 489.8 1,131.1 174.3 3,365.0 
Novemberv.............. 76.8 863.4 283.1 38.1 Fe OY 4 59.7 495.1 1,146.5 175.2 3,413.2 
eth: 82.6 874.0 281.3 42.6 261.9 60.2 495.5 1,140.9 176.4 3,439.4 
a a a aE ST a Oe FIST LE TRENT SIPUSEES RAY: 6A MAE AURA OAR NSN LASS (ea ESL MARI TE a 
* Revised. } Preliminary. t Advance. . : 
** Includes post office wages and salaries, tt Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 


‘emaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at October 196! 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,848,729. Table C-3 gives estimates of total em 
ployment, by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more person: 
and from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a somewha 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are alsc 


| 


} 


available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. | 


Table C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Composite t 


Index Numbers 


(1961 = 100) 
Average Average 
Weekly Weekly 
Year and Month Wages Wages 
Employ- and and 
ment Salaries Salaries 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) 


Average Average 

Weekly Weekly 

Wages Wages 
Employ- and and 
ment Salaries Salaries 


I SRE SSE SE ELE TOE ELD ELLIE LIE TEL EES ES LESSEE TE TSI ELI ESS ETE DT TE ERT TT TE I STEN ER NS 


$ 
AVERAGE 
NOGA sa Dd in vars Ud ee PA a cane See vn ln lies 108.2 110.6 86.51 
DOG SORE ne ea erat ee WE A oem Side eee had 114.3 116.3 91.01 
| hs: 165 6 ae estontlpe Raha) nk wand dod anos Utes MO I ath oehaelae 120.7 12371 96.34 
DO re ee ee ee eee RO eee es 122.6 131.4 102.83 
|B Yate ee ae Le Ee AR i Miss ois ec ni yibig beeen 122 4, 140.4 109.88 
196 8--O CLOB EM. ics oer Oe Sereda Ae 126.0 144.3 112.90 
ING Vera ber.) creer omanin tres ada ee aap 144.9 s37 
WD CCEMIDE ae es ms ewe 122 140.5 109.94 
PO GO TAIN Vee oe toe can, oe ea tt 121.4 145.8 114.04 
IC DEUATY =. ae RE ek ER ise 121.9 147.4 115.30 
INGAYC ie Oe 2 Ee A, 122.6 148.4 116.11 
150) | ae OR 2 a OS ee a. REC Re 12334 148.8 116.43 
aye ee PRO re SORE Te ene 127.0 149.9 117.26 
nf Ei 7a 2 Oe Rey 2 Oe RA oo Ce 130.2 150.3 117.61 
PUL tees Si eee ae ea Res fy 129.1 151.1 118.21 
PIOUS sci ee AR eR eR 131.1 1522 119.07 
Septem Dertnt ee ee ee oe RO, ~ 130.3 154.0 120.49 
WChODEN 2. 2 Oe BORE Pe 129.8 154.5 120.89 


$ 
Oe 110.9 90.42 
Et7 52 116.2 94.78 
$2335 122.8 100.16 
Lye el 130.6 106.54 
122.1 140.3 114.42 
124.6 144.8 118.08 
124.0 145.5 118.70 
121.4 140.9 114.92 
121.8 146.5 119.47 
122.5 148.1 120.80 
12372 149.3 121.72 
12370 149.4 121.84 
126.2 150.3 127.56 
128.9 ~ 150.4 122.63 
| Pash 149.8 122303 
| pede 150.3 122.58 
127.0 154.0 125.62 
126.3 154.7 126.17 


COLI E BEE SLE LE LILLIE LEHI LLL SELLER EDD SH SE TE EE TT EAT a ASSET STS SS ES TEENS 


* Revised. 7 Preliminary. 


{ Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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able C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


reas 


Employment Index Average Weekly 


Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 


GION AND PROVINCE 


: BUNA SCOT... ccsdetotasecsansonbintavwndsvenrenscsselavenszovecssezseees 
New Brunswick.............:.:cssscssssescessesseesecsesesenasennesseens 


cy. grate pschccrore nies tgeaseratapumsneaznoatns oratsonnnnes note 
Prairic Region. ...............-:scsccccsesseseseserseeeseneneeeensnecesnenssesenaees 
} MM CETE DVO, acs ccazvs- hacen osncesoesstwidvecuesseapaospavsesavinaassenssesroests 
: a A ea ie eee oh eee to 
nv scsussuvrsnasrovansrseseotnnchcesseveyvernausreososane> 
[British Columbia...........------ecsssssseeeeesstesssssneeeeestnnnenntte 
iy 


PS en 


A hn) eee 
PSE ccs soins nvensc ste ttteeonsesassncnsnreraesswnccnnnsteenbens 


/ 

1 
| Shawimigan...............---c-sscosresessceeeceecsvssesseseneneneseeesereseees 
| BCT TSO c ccc ects ste dencervented cvcostonsaceennaptestemverssnderssarone 
PV OIS-FRIVICLES....0.<c00s00-00s00-ccsetcnevcnnencorncereredecsnoveraenatersess 
DUNN SET UNL oc goo thcesnoaeccosepceraccenns snareetbsey ines =noensesnsee® 
| 11 Ape suede dh allel lve Ope ane ee CORRECT 
Brampton. ............-secesceccserseecseceseesnssenesscsseacencsevensrensenten 
BURNET OPEN. crore oeiew anes sdet i-sianvniensvnasatabebstnsavunseceanrne® 
Fort William-Port Arthul.............. eee eee cere e cette: 
| 
' 
. 
) 


BEIT GStON. .-.....0ccctecsosnensacoesssvensessnenseenavenessenereersesenecerness 
MCRAE aes, gansesvsny tv entnennansopnced Fine parcomnenenss>>> 


© 
D 
= % 
© 
= 
9 


SOURED a  ceawyannsalevanenccuninavasisinpumane sbabintnxxyssbo7 
OES SS, RL SR a Er on tea ono 
Windsor Se oo sae yuntuuaacuneannnrvonen t= seans 


Caer 0G i sssnsnekbvntencenvnonnantieriesstesntiesaneninssertnnotnntrsonene 
MAINE NIE era scent kcemnny peaunansesvannmnaansiunssnsesann 
aware io soles cabs ackcanawvadehsnndccasnastnntdedsonenestsnes 
mire NS BAN Elo sahcuaeushevavassbaxionwventetons 


(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
123.4 | ae Bd Be 99.42 99.37 91.13 
128.5 132.7 128.2 108.18 107.13 99.53 
144.6 146.5 147.2 79.49 79.51 68.77 
118.8 £191 116.8 97.02 98.40 89.67 
123.6 125.0 120.4 98.40 97.25 89.56 
12358 124.3 120.9 118.77 117.97 110.49 
132.5 13204 129.8 124.60 124.15 117.34 
9 Poke 124.1 114.52 114.46 106.43 
T2231 122.6 118.6 109.20 109.68 103.25 
119.4 122.4 D212 109.26 108.45 104.75 
140.8 142.1 129.9 E2027 120.07 109.54 
142.0 143.5 131.9 1 eB 133.76 123.31 
129.8 130.3 126.0 120.89 120.49 112.89 
140.1 142.6 146.0 94.18 94.19 88.84 
124.8 123.6 118.2 98.99 100.19 92.73 

Pes) 92.1 101.9 104.49 102.55 97.38 
138.3 135.0 124.6 95.58 94.68 86.45 
115.1 es Lites 100.06 100.13 91.36 
Pise2 114.6 109.9 135.84 134.17 127.16 
F252) 125.6 123.4 119.30 119.28 112.31 
121.6 121.1 119.4 104.66 103.85 95.01 

94.1 94.6 99.4 120.13 120.30 111.95 
119.8 120.2 118.0 101.01 101.38 95.08 
jgbe dan 119.4 112.6 113.99 111.69 103.63 
142.1 141.0 13330 113.61 113.41 105.10 
ae Be 12a 124.7 107.05 104.24 98.53 
278.5 291.7 267.2 121.31 124.05 116.43 
13975 141.3 T3ac2 110.78 110.97 106.26 
125.6 127.0 126.3 120.22 117.64 111.14 
143.2 143.6 138.5 115.22 114.39 107.31 
1 hg 110.3 119.3 126.29 122.65 120.54 
120.3 129.0 124.2 116.74 116.10 110.01 
160.3 159.6 150.3 111.07 110.84 104.59 
128.9 128.6 124.9 113.19 115.67 108.86 
120.1 125.4 ae 112.40 111.94 105.35 
147.2 147.6 142.3 138.74 143.57 146.89 
148.2 144.6 138.4 126.52 124.93 116.57 
145.4 145.5 144.3 156.47 161.97 149.35 

66.3 yh 1255 128.25 126.42 127.20 

55.8 56.3 120.7 131.20 128.49 139.06 
145.4 148.9 143.9 134.30 134.85 130.67 

pay: cee 74.0 110.39 110.72 99.39 
138.1 1375 132.2 126.84 126.20 117.68 
102.3 101.7 108.5 140.74 140.78 132.16 
159.7 162.6 158.2 146.93 148.17 136.96 
126.2 125.1 119.4 102.12 102.12 95.43 
Pee 127.1 125.9 105.40 105.54 99.96 
142.4 146.6 147.4 103.08 102.15 100.10 
151.7 152.6 137.5 119.84 120.13 107.92 
149.9 149.8 138.1 114.28 114.72 104.51 
142.7 143.6 132.5 127.56 128.70 118.64 
138.4 139.4 121.3 112.34 112.41 103.54 


es 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Mines, 
Quar- 
ries 
and 
Oil 
Wells 


Non- 
du- 
rables 


Manufacturing 


Du- 
rables 


Con- 


struc- 
tion 


Trans- 

porta- 

tion, 

Commu- 
nication 

and 

Other 

Utilities Trade 


(in thousands) 


Community, 


Business and 


Non- 
com- 
mercial 
Sectort 


Personal Services 


Com- 
mercial De- 
Sector** fencett 


Public 
Admin- 
istra- 
tion 
and 


Canada 
October 1969* 
September 1969 * 
October 1968.. 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
September 1969 * 
August 1969+ 
September 1968.. 
PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 
September 1969* 
August 1969+ 
September 1968.. 
NOVA SCOTIA 
September 1969 * 
August 1969t 
September 1968.. 
NEW 
BRUNSWICK 
September 1969 * 
August 1969+ 
September 1968.. 
QUEBEC 
September1969* 
August 1969+ 
September 1968.. 
ONTARIO 
September 1969 * 
August 1969+ 
September 1968.. 
MANITOBA 
September1969* 
August 1969+ 
September 1968.. 
SASKATCHEWAN 
September 1969 * 
August 1969+ 
September 1968.. 
ALBERTA 
September 1969 * 
August 1969+ 
September 1968.. 
BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
September 1969* 
August 1969+ 
September 1968.. 


* Preliminary. 


24.7 
25.4 
gies 


TRevised. 
and private households. 

**Includes health services (except hospitals) ; 
(except domestic service) and miscellaneous ser 


tt Excludes non-civilian employees. 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 
Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 720-08). 
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46.9 
47.9 
3901 


— 1,105.5 
685.9 1,094.7 
654.4 1,009.7 

14.9 16.9 
14.8 18.2 
13.9 16.7 

3.3 4.9 

aes 4.5 

3:6 4.6 

21.4 34.9 
23:3 33.9 
21.4 32.4 
21.6 26.3 
21.4 26.6 
20.4 7 | 
188.6 273.0 
188.1 269.4 
185.3 245.0 
223.6 431.7 
222.6 421.4 
2123 388.9 
47.7 60.9 
48.6 56.3 
47.5 25.5 
212 39.6 
27.4 39.6 
21,2 39.7 
54.8 87.9 
54.6 87.2 
50.9 80.7 
80.6 117.3 
85.0 116.3 


79.6 106.5 


motion picture and recreational services; 
vices. 


2957 
30.2 
28.3 


tRefers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare 


LIT ho ls 
1,109.9 719.0 
1,099.6 630.1 
22.0 92 
22.0 a 
25.9 8.3 
6.3 2.6 
6.1 ya 
5.9 1.8 
42.6 17.1 
40.0 18.2 
37:2 15.1 
31.4 11.0 
29.8 ee 
30.0 10.5 
310.0 181.3 
304.1 185.8 
29-6 163.4 
402.5 290.2 
397.0 300.3 
394.25) (26122 
eh EY i 34.8 
48.9 35.0 
50.9 30.2 
47.1 21.6 
46.1 22.1 
44.4 20.0 
91.3 61.9 
87.2 63.7 
88.2 A bY 
103.6 87.6 
37.9 S27 


99:3 


75.6 


and religious organizations, 


Services to business management: personal services 
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‘able C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


ydustries 


Employment Index 


Numbers* 


October 


1969 


September 


1969 


October 


1968 


October 


1969 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


September 


1969 


October 


1968 


LT Ce TE LIE TS TR ERENT LITLE RT AS TR A IA ANE MS ITY ABTOTS ENR E | EST TEA EASE TESST ERE 


(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
“MINING, INCLUDING MILLING..........0000.00000.00 101.3 101.7 110.1 153.02 149.80 143.01 
I LAB Eo cance Re Putessasueniins Metasevoxiantwhk 85.0 84.8 102.6 152,22 149.25 144.05 
ES EE EL CN RE | Se Ae eee 100.9 100.4 102.6 162.96 162.13 147.94 
TS a | a eee 132.9 135.8 121.4 146.78 139.15 133.97 
) NMNNRINRED GEEXICL ZVI Ss bss xis noo pbichponvvs csr apd yinnveve dt 128.6 132.3 112.9 135352 135.68 122.78 
Sumeervices incidental to mining.................-..--.0-eeeeee 159.4 161.3 161.8 154.80 150.95 146.71 
OF Ue 2c ee ee 126.3 127.0 124.6 126.17 125.62 118.08 
SL IEE ETE. La Oh, OE |e SO 2 137.5 136.2 134.7 135.92 136.52 128.34 
OE Soe TA CEE ES 9 ae SI 1173 119.5 116.4 116.92 415.55 108.48 
EI ES OO oi BE cence Radeaoe eae 111.6 119.0 Uh ie 110.07 108.31 101.77 
I a tiaiod O. 8 DovitivininR Si cseicnea RE ches svnescc Rd is 1 i ae 113.3 106.18 104.60 98.58 
i ik Sol cnrpin Qboksrcdsves ABP ihewwevascadbed 113.9 114.8 114.6 134.03 132.71 121.61 
Tobacco processing and products.............:..::ceeeeee 87.7 87.6 91.0 140.72 139.43 125.52 
ENT Ee TREES oe ee Soe, PEPER eEE Se SOO rma 1217 120.3 124.7 135.63 130.17 124.33 
TE CORE Bap on OR ROO eNS 32 2 95.6 97.1 100.5 81.68 81.18 76.73 
NT Se 2 ee oe 2 ee 119.8 119.3 120.7 104.94 105.29 97.73 
ES RES So 2 ee oe eee 118.0 117.8 118.5 80.16 79.66 74.63 
OES SO, COE Lance 2 Oe Renee en Eee 111.0 111.9 110.3 78.10 76.29 72.69 
NEES ST ETE RE COD Ree US a 1123 114.2 ig 6 Liecis 114.77 107.28 
SEED, 0111 (2 a 22 a en ee 139.8 139.7 132.1 104.92 104.31 97.99 
PED MINCE ATNCINSUTICS... 5. .00i.0) oss cesnen hee tisin es 1230 124.3 118.4 146.56 145.16 136.38 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. (ee! 117.1 114.5 131.49 130.64 123.12 
EE SAND ITO USITIES. «isis Salis fessiesnceb Gi five sccsiate 110.9 100.5 126.3 150.57 150.33 142.05 
Sees GMDICATING INMUSITICS 6.008 Fk Shoe! 139.4 137.8 133.8 132.12 |W fee f 123:21 
eeauerer excent electrical... .i,...-.....0.5.0s...0----d0! 1552 154.7 139.3 143.72 141.87 132.09 
DEMEMONIRLION COUIPMENL. ......6.00.<000++-dndereesnssseveotns 159.7 162.4 153.8 if 1 ep 154.29 146.47 
ES RET Oe a ey ea 153.6 153:2 146.7 128.43 127.84 119.43 
Non-metallic mineral products.................c::ceeeeeees 124.5 125.9 119.2 Pe 135.79 126.77 
Petroleum and coal products. ...................ccccsseesseessenes 103.4 103.1 102.5 181.93 183.28 170.34 
Chemicals and chemical products................:0:000000 121.0 120.8 118.9 142.53 141.68 132.92 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 156.5 157.3 145.3 106.83 106.41 100.31 
BS 4 Lig ROR SSS TR ao Os Rn Ak Sen 133.0 134.8 131.9 159.38 159.67 143.17 
NEE eee Ce 2 ee ° RN ee SP 142.8 144.1 139.3 157.43 S772 140.14 
ES AE oe DE ORE Se EMRE 116.1 118.7 119.5 163.49 163.74 148.74 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
oc BOs gh 2 ee oe oC 112.9 114.9 1 es 137.09 135.54 125.40 
SE GRE Sade 1 Oe Cee ES 5 ARM 108.5 14:1 108.3 136.33 134.10 123.74 
ES ee eee 2 ee 109.4 110.0 113.0 121-72 119.30 111.81 
MN ETO, o coccattcth vinevuauunacdih inivanneapeanten 122.2 123.0 117.7 130.16 130.40 121.09 
SER ee CN Oe Ae ee 141.2 138.6 132.6 95.00 95.15 88.16 
IE, ESC Nr: RR cee Ae ROC ae 132.3 131.4 125.1 120.21 119.17 111.24 
ES ETO A OE CR EE. | ak 146.0 142.5 136.7 82.41 82.95 76.48 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE......... 140.9 140.0 132.2 113.99 113.27 108.34 
OSS TT ht ee ee 5 ae ee 146.2 145.0 135.3 112.45 111.50 106.57 
PEMINOS Bi) TORI OSIRIS... 0c dssdencs ncn cbdedcdhecnnsss od 133.8 133.2 128.1 116.25 115.85 110.85 
See 2 eee, ae ere ee 178.3 179.2 162.8 84.87 84.55 80.07 
IR STNOR TONG 8 Ck esas Soanniains ph 162.7 167.1 149.1 83.14 83.33 70.46 
SRO 8 Ls wnncak i babencnnabihabc 193.9 195.0 180.0 131.24 130.39 123.32 
a ST a la 163.7 165.7 150.4 62.89 62.53 59.35 
RCCEMATIPOUS GET VICES... osaciccccsucssenssisssasscecnonsectansndnttvnse 218.1 212.4 189.8 86.07 86.61 85.59 
en ot BA Bs OO MP OSE Eins ok Sons Banas... 129.8 130.3 126.0 120.89 120.49 112.89 


VV ea ee Ree ae mem eee tee em Se es ee eee ae ac cea 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 


Oct. Sept: Oct. Oc Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 

Industry 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 
2P S74 ae ER ENE PE GR NT ST TR ES GT 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 42.0 41.6 42.1 3.30 3.25 3.14 L38.ou 135.24 f32 a 
iWon: Weare “Mos 4 Coenen < LLLS ab Guam amen 41.0 41.1 41.5 3.41 S38 3.28 139.60 136.85 136.18) 
IVER CT al LUCAS Hee sonst), a peer nties cscs ee 42.7 41.8 42.0 2.97 Ze. 2.65 126.65 123.81 111.53 
INOn-mietals; except Tuelsiesen hc 44.0 42.0 43.2 3.20 SIH) 2.95 140.63 132-12 127.45 
Quarries and: Sand pits; seeemrs..c. eon see 46.8 47.4 48.7 2.83 2.84 2.46 132.76 134.91 119.84 
Services incidental to minihes..2...6.0..4...5. 40.7 40.4 41.6 Shapes 3255 3.43 145.82 143.09 142.60 
NIANUPACTURINGL 2.2555. 2. Petre bcs. eae 40.4 40.7 40.9 2.85 2.82 2.64 LI5H3 114.89 108.22 
Dura ble SOS! fh rtecis. os Rte er ics ten eek 41.1 41.6 41.8 3.06 3:05 2.86 125.60 126.95 119.635 
Non-durable. 200dSes...2), Seen 5. Dat 39.8 39.9 40.0 2.63 259 2.42 104.74 103.38 96.88 
HOOG"AN Go OCVELASES.. cueing 39.1 40.1 39.4 2:53 DAS 232 98.90 OTST 91.45 
BOOS Met. Se EE oe aL 38.9 40.0 39.3 2.44 2335 De2d 95:21 94.05 88.62 
Beverages a mit ho: a eee ra sces.ost uu a 40.6 40.5 40.0 3.15 3.10 2.86 127.83 125157 114.28: 
Tobacco processing and products................ 38.2 37.9 36.9 3.42 3.41 3.08 130.55 129:35 113.86 
RUDDEr Proanets ae... ae eee ede, wate 42.4 41.4 42.6 3.06 2.97 2.76 129.70 122.96 117.5% 
eather Promucisss 2 co.5, eerie a cess ene Bye 38.3 3931 1.93 1292 L/9 13.81 73.40 70.00 
PPExttle Products: 42 2 0n weer oS 41.1 41.2 41.8 Megs 22h 2.08 93.24 93.56 86.83 
Miscellaneous textiles.) 2 ee 39.0 41.8 40.6 2.36 2:55 2ets 92.05 106.58 88.48 

Kinitine milist ecu eet 40.9 40.5 41.5 1.74 1.74 1.59 71.14 70.44 66.13 
Olea ist eee 1 8 eee ee ye Ae ey 37.4 36.5 37.4 1.90 1.90 M77 71.14 69.28 66.17 
W.OOC DrOdUctsn.. ions ieee acess 39.3 39.6 40.6 29 2.76 253 108.17 109.21 102.5% 
Furniture’ and Aixtures...n2 een bss ect ee 42.5 42.7 43.0 2.29 Dat Zl 97.28 97.24 91.19 
Paper andralitediindustricses. 8.1.05 8. ee 41.4 41.2 41.4 3:35 3.32 3.09 138.44 137.01 127.9% 
Pulprand- paper milismemrds.. 4) Lalas 41.5 41.4 41.4 3.66 3.63 3.39 151.66 15017 140.24 | 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 38.3 38.3 38.7 3.39 3.38 343 130.00 129.55 121.45 
Primary metal andustriess est fo cle 41.0 41.0 41.5 3.41 Bio7 S23 139.71 138.04 134.01 
EPOU ain Clesveel 11S wo ees 58 ale ae 40.3 40.4 41.2 3.63 3.56 S259 146.18 144.03 139.79 
Metal fabricating industries...........0000000..00... 40.8 41.7 41.4 3:05 3.05 2.81 124.42 127.09 116.37 
Machmery-.except electtical Ao \........n505 41.4 41.0 41.4 3.23 3022 2.94 133350 131.78 121.83 
Tans polation equipment....5 4. 41.8 42.8 43.1 3.37 3.40 Siok 140.92 145.31 138.49 
PAreraiana parts... seen atts... 42.4 43.1 42.1 3.40 3.41 3.04 143.99 147.07 128.03 
NLOCORWEMICIES Fit. nent A Ack ccss ok 41.8 42.7 44.1 3.49 3.52 337 145.79 150.53 148.49 
PNSSEMIOIIN S95, eee Shc os occc socal 43.0 44.1 45.7 3.78 3.81 3.63 162237 168.10 165.81 

Partsand ACCeSsOnmes. 4470-0. 2. 40.9 41.7 42.8 3.30 3,33 3.19 134.96 138.87 136.58 

Shipbuilding and repairing............0....... 39.7 41.5 39.6 3.34 3.36 3.07 132.93 139.49 121.59 
Plecivicaproducts: ya. wee nee ck: 40.4 40.9 40.7 FEM) 2S 2.54 111.12 112.56 103.29 
Communications equipment................ 40.7 40.7 40.3 pig DGPS 2.42 110.09 110.51 97.83 
Non-metallic mineral products........0.....0..... 43.0 43.4 44.0 3.02 3.03 2.75 129,73 131.26 121.06 
Petroleum'and cCoal-producisi.....1.-......£. 40.9 43.0 42.3 3.88 3.82 3.67 158.69 164.22 155.38 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 41.1 41.0 41.1 3,05 3.04 2.84 125.54 124.54 117.00 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 40.7 40.7 40.8 ppeg | 2.26 210 92.49 92.14 85.76 
CONSTRUCTION... posure eee. een Se 41.2 42.0 41.6 3.86 3.78 3.39 158.77 158.81 141.00 
Building tee ee BE SVs 39.8 395 3.99 3.94 3.49 156.56 157.03 137.74 
General contractors) < hitless Be 39.4 40.3 39.2 3.90 3.88 3.36 153.67 156.67 131.77 
mpecialstnade CONtraCtOIs4is.-7-5-4 ee 39.0 39.4 39.8 4.07 3.99 3.59 158.83 15732 142.79 
EVSMICCTINIG we! tices Se a 45.4 46.6 45.7 3.60 3.49 a2) 163.51 16252 147.05 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 45.7 48.6 46.3 3:07 3.04 Ded i 140.40 147.49 125.72 
Otheriengincering...2 ee. sh 5543: 45.1 44.4 45.2 4.14 4.02 S871 186.49 178.71 167.58 

OTHER INDUSTRIES 

Wrbatt transect sec AACE 2 RE 42.3 41.4 42.3 3251 3.49 3.29 148.79 144.42 139.14 
Highway and bridge maintenance.............. 39.7 39.9 39.0 2.65 2.61 2.42 105.26 104.24 94.36 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers.................. BS 1 Sid 1.67 1.64 | eat 62.82 6h33 58.76 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns .................... 31.8 31.9 32:8 1.66 1.64 53 52.85 52.47 50.14 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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: 
able C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly 
Wages 

(1961 = 100) 


Average Average Average saat a aaa Raa aE 
) Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
fear and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 


$ $ 
\verage 
PP ed Pray UM sence S Pras Bade iat ss shivdavmnsviiersttivgeus 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
aR sg nas Serv eyscasees ob orpis tere nce sant ajetskuo tinue eons 41.0 Sy OF 86.94 116.8 108.8 
A ae i ocx enic daz pieuess abi vous mbiteah sibinwinventcinats 40.8 a do 91.65 123.1 110.5 
RDA aie ch Lica scale hopnlev 1s vaca tues chou oi es ves dbldes 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.8 
TSE SERS tg aa nnry Cope ee Senne em: See te eee eee ae ener 40.3 D258 104.00 Looe 116.2 
ast Pay Period in 
GR Bec hici sd cose ds nddin sev tatecbsed oobi tes shone 40.9 2.64 108.22 145.4 119.2 
LS Vg dt SIR, SOTERA RRP NET COTE BE OS 40.9 2.66 108.68 146.0 119.4 
RE We oa cs Gintodny nialicsa inde sveveebo abate ere 38.0 2.70 102.56 137.8 112.4 
TEESE ne GSB Ck os es vin SOR oid dk TRB TO BO 40.1 Bal 108.42 145.6 118.8 
IE eee Pe eee ivi ains bd ia daaLS eds: Gakecgsd vis eNUSVer ed 40.3 2 109.65 147.3 119.5 
TIS gS LS kOe eet Somer On ee ann 398 3 Ree 40.5 2.74 110.97 149.1 119.6 
Ua ae SRR sn ener eee ee 40.3 Pde fx 110.87 148.9 119.2 
I aR ae icna.., da AS cies owtt NANO NOC Ot as ihe 40.4 pay 111.97 150.4 119.5 
NN ee oe nao k Os cc, cae teak sutton wise nants 40.2 2.78 111.83 150.2 118.8 
Leese tee SOL Bt SER eee a ee 2 CEO ee i 39.9 Det 110557 148.5 117.0 
OT TE) Set LD, Se hh? ee Pees nde eS eere 40.1 2.78 111.37 149.6 118.2 
CMA RNR C EM TEN 555553 x5 cobs be vera Gave Meee Niet ako te 40.7 2.82 114.89 154.3 M2157 
NBEO ede ik ssa sssiss qnpdacsic Gaidics vs denk esas needs ces 40.4 2.85 Lis 13 154.6 121.4 


‘Revised. + Preliminary. 

Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Sonsumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
,ource: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


fable C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 


$ $ $ 
SECU ESE GRR OU IR pee eo oe ce | 41.5 39.8 2.45 2.24 2.18 
ES NIA Oo ie en aE Se 39.2 40.5 38.9 pe ie as 2.08 
EST TITSIUI ECCI PETS eo PY os cadideatantte 39.1 40.0 40.6 2.39 2.30 2.13 
ee wassatediah 41.5 41.5 4359 255 2.54 2.36 
NER oA ce 8 ee 40.5 40.9 41.2 3.00 2.96 2.79 
UIE SR Sr A ES 40.1 39.8 39.7 2.53 Ze 2.37 
es Bet ETRE ae Cae eer ee 40.1 40.2 40.1 2.95 2.91 2.84 
SRST SPE 2 Ra A ee ea a oe 39.9 39.7 39.5 2.98 3.00 2.70 
NC URETONS NEN Ss 37,1 37.6 37.9 3.56 3.56 3.27 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave, if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
nsurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
yource: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 
| 
Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contac!) 
with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemployment 
Insurance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical) 


Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of 
the data see Technical Note, page 749, December 1969 issue. 
| 


Table E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act November 1969 
Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
End of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Paid 


ELL a TS LL a BTS GSD 
| 


1969—October....... 5,541,000 5,261,000 280,000 Newloundlands 4.35. s a a 30,610 974,759 
September .. 5,518,000 5,258,400 259,600 Prince-Edward island. 2 2,850 82, 266 
August.......... 5,514,000 5,246,300 267,700 IN OVAL SCOULIA Ete uae. ne eeeeeeme ae 39,440 £279; 396 
JUV ets aie 5,469,000 5,190,400 278,600 INCW BEDS WICK) (28 oes ets eae 32,807 961,047 
WOE cee 5,511,000 5,234,100 276,900 ORC DeCe Seee tS Ute. waa een 268,611 8,879,070 
Mia yetee es, 5,414,000 5,109,000 305,000 OTATION seers Cte ee eee ae 279,792 9,512,679 
ADL awe 5,499,000 4,972,500 526,500 NLA TCO D Ato see et nee 26,028 824,068 
Match: 32 5,546,000 4,951,900 594,100 Saskatchewan! = eee ere oe 23,683 746,384 
February..... 5,551,000 4,920,000 631,000 AIDOE A ees Sic n ements terres 30,274 975,936 
January........ 5,512,000 4,896,000 616,000 British Golomb ia ae ee ee ee ee 96,562 3,319,012 

1968—December.... 5,446,000 4,948,100 497,900 Total, Canada, November 1969........ 830,657 27,554,617 
November... 5,411,000 5,069,400 341,600 Total, Canada, October 1969........ 784,836 25,526,510 
October a5 5,346,000 5,081,500 264,500 Total, Canada, November 1968........ 744,644 20,622,847 


Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


November 1969 November 1968 


Province Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewal 


Canadas. ee nes. 165,299 122,014 43,285 170,844 124,686 46,158 
Wewioundland:270- eee: 7,478 5,948 1,530 8,899 6,832 2,067 
Prince Ldwardusiand..¢....0. eee 1,045 844 201 1,507 1,242 265 
NOVA DCOUAte ee eee 6,423 4,860 1,563 $2153 6.233 1,926 
INEty UBCUDS WICK oe et rt rn, 6,969 5,489 1,480 9,284 Te2S2 2,032 
WUEDECH nn ae Phe ee 5255603 38,826 13,5351 56,072 39,210 16,862 
OTitatlO see eee ee 8 ieee ssi 50,466 36,248 14,218 44,747 33,090 11,657 
NIATItOD sf ete ee ees 6,521 4,973 1,548 Gulls 5,060 1,655 
MASKALCOCWAN we ee ce ees 6,425 4,764 1,661 6,189 4,756 1,433 
PULDELT A ee eee ee 7,691 5,692 1,999 8,174 6,045 2,129 
Briitiso Columbia... 19,918 14,370 5,548 21,104 14,966 6,138 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 9,445 
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“able E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim. 


Province and Sex, at November 28, 1969 


Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 10 per cent sample) claimants 
| Total Nov. 29, 
2rovince and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1968 
ON, a eee 349,198 177,974 83,256 50,781 are 341,604 
eee 222,341 137,719 48,806 26,593 19,223 221,439 
MME REOAICs i apecccssserscsssvesnncseibess 126,857 50,255 34,450 24,188 17,964 120,165 
| 
INEWFOUNDLAND............... 13,644 8,370 2,628 1,647 999 14,370 
SES i eee 11,166 7331 2,062 1,165 608 11,889 
TE SE at 2,478 1,039 566 482 391 2,481 
P RINCE EDWARD ISLAND 1,487 815 305 293 74 2,265 
EE 1,039 693 162 150 34 1,567 
MPPRCTALE, 0.5.50... fsnesseeccseceostenes 448 122 143 143 40 698 
CITI AS oe or 15,144 6,983 3,464 2,425 2972 15,103 
| tee A Pek tS 190172 5,274 Daly 1,685 1,696 10,897 
MM PCMALE... ios. sarseerenesetnoee 3,972 1,709 947 740 576 4,206 
INEW BRUNSWICK ............... 14,330 7,838 572 1,892 1.3% 14,503 
| ining 2 2 9,252 5,349 1,867 1,150 886 9.811 
SS hae hee 5,078 2,489 1,405 742 442 4,692 
BETS ap croccscenccheinesvecsanveosee 117,874 58,030 29,820 15,914 14,110 116,902 
| COV E.Uy St av poke inertia 77,084 42,525 18,728 8,604 227 81,302 
| maha 40,790 15,505 11,092 7,310 6,883 35,600 
MA OUD ooh oicseivesascessccssarscsvee 107,386 52,288 25,170 18,316 11,612 97,779 
| A nls dart turpecun beasts jos 61,795 33,841 13,220 9,082 5,652 53,196 
EE ed ae 45,591 18,447 11,950 9,234 5,960 44,583 
ce 12.872 754 2,623 1,373 1,225 12,674 
: 1 Si 2 Oe eres 8,098 5,638 1,214 697 549 7,902 
LOLS dn a ae 4,474 1,713 1,409 676 676 4,772 
SASKATCHEWAN ................ ee 5,647 3,165 1,360 949 9,469 
| 1 pean a Fee enn 7,880 4,655 2,058 656 511 6,605 
nai tale eerie is creisk teat tests 3,241 992 1,107 704 438 2,864 
ATG yt Se eee 14,229 8,132 3,104 1,770 1,223 15,022 
TOES et SC A eee 8,740 5,969 1,545 672 554 9,553 
yeah 5s 25 Fb 5,489 2,163 1,559 1,098 669 5,469 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ........... 41,411 22,520 9,705 5,791 3,395 43,517 
“PS cod epleeetes > oa 26,115 16,444 5,433 Ry 1,506 28,717 
nivale) Bebe se 15,296 6,076 4,272 3,059 1,889 14,800 


a ET JT DST SEN RS BI EL YORE NIT OER A SPATS AL ee EN ER a kM Tada 


* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


Table F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health Recrea- 

and tion Tobacco 

Trans- Personal and and) 

Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol) 


(1961 = 100) 
1SGs-2Y CRE ee 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 
196622 Veaticor. 2 Bis essk 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 
196722 Veats as) a 115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 125 114.1 110.4) 
ISSR Year eee toaulor.! 120.1 122.0 118.6 114 114.6 127.4 119.7 120.4 
HO6US Vedra eat 125.5 127.1 124.7 124.5 120.0 133.6 126.8 125.0 
1969—January...ccccscecsceeee- 122.6 125.1 121.9 121.5 116.3 129.5 124.2 1214 
February. .ccccseecse--- 122.6 123.9 (ee 121.8 117.3 129.6 124.7 121.9) 
March....ecs.cccsseeeseee: 12300 123.8 122.8 123.8 118.3 129.5 125.1 121.9, 
yee Raila eee 124.6 125.0 103.7 124.3 119.9 133.7 125.4 125.5 
Maver Se 124.9 125.1 124.2 123.8 120.4 134.2 127.4 125.8 
ince or:. ees. 125.9 127.8 124.7 124.9 120.6 134.2 127.4 125.8 
July. ea 126.4 128.8 125.2 124.8 120.7 134.2 127.4 126.3. 
Aoust. eae. 126.9 130.6 125.4 125.0 120.5 134.2 127.6 126.4 
September............--. 126.6 128.5 125.7 125.2 120.9 135.0 128.0 126.4 
October ecseseeesseees 126.8 127.8 126.4 126.1 120.9 136.1 128.1 126.4 
Novembet...seccccc--- 127.4 128.8 126.9 126.3 121.8 136.4 128.5 126.3 
December.....-c.c0:.-. 127.9 129.8 127.6 126.4 122.0 136.8 128.1 126.3 
1970 —January.eeccccccccceeeeee 128.2 130.1 128.1 125.5 oe 136.8 128.0 126.5 
(1949 = 100) 


1970—January................... 165.67 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—January, 1970 


Rec- 
Health rea- Tobacco 
All-Items Trans- and tion and 
porta- Personal and Alco- 
Jan. 70 Dec. 69 Jan. 69 Food Housing Clothing tion Care Reading hol 


(19GIC—= 7100) 
ro BRA ES) nh LA Pa. bis ee ee ee oe ane 1209 20> bers 1221 114.6 126.3 113.4 133.0 110.8 144.0 
LS CVIEL CoMpn ee Geennceys society ene ae 2352 122.6 115.8 130.3 116.3 123.4 116.1 138.1 126.0 127.8 
TELE aM fe) chi Menem Ue meen et tmere ele 122.4 IAW) 116.6 E27 114.9 panies L205 130.9 126.6 126.6 
Minted se ee ee 123.5 ie ea 120.1 L270 115.0 122759 123.9 129.8 FS3-4 128.5 
ELAINE 3a oe eran vances semithe e Leta! 125.7 12538 120.3 130.5 id 7 ees 127.8 120.6 140.0 135.5 132 
POPOL oe ee PA Re ee oe 126.8 126.6 P2153 130.4 120.1 128.6 129.2 136.0 124.0 1302 
WVIISID CS ney. oo eke ated sits 2622 126.2 120.4 130.9 115.0 b33%2 127.8 144.8 1285 129.4 
Saskatoon-Regina...........0.... A Ie 121.6 |i is! 128.9 114.8 126.9 114.5 126.3 Lar 1224 
Edmonton-Cal ear ynesanc cor L235 $235 11921 Ad 59 bise5 124.8 Mont 13938 129% 124.3 
WRACONVEN fot ut ce rears 121.0 ia) 116.8 128.4 1A Pa 124.6 JERS 130.0 118.2 113.2 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as 
between cities. 
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3—Strikes and Lockouts 


tatistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Depart- 
rent of Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The 
rst three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers in- 
olved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved 


1 the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, 
re not included. 


‘able G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1965-1970 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 


Lockouts 
Beginning Per cent of 
During Strikes Estimated 
Month and Workers Working 
onth or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Time 
SU RES ee: eerie onan eee 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
os 8 mle GRRE Geer eels die epee On 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
SSeS ER aL race mE 498 522 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
(seh atoll ae ale ee a a 559 582 223,562 5,082,730 0.32 
SOAR ERTIES OEM Cina oii AN eae 556 585 301,954 7,736,710 0.46 
NT TNR ah PE ooo cp ssicpvenialaceviesohiec assicae 33 64 10,048 125,680 0.09 
| ete Piet Ys. eee 8 oo rors scat, 26 62 15,467 137,070 0.11 
: SUN RS on © Se 38 83 22,696 169,120 0.13 
| Ur POS ae, ne et) Pe 50 95 30,211 272,490 0.20 
| ATEN © SS ES ee eee 5 64 125 108,563 1,099,450 0.79 
TNR Lae 10S Sct ie OO eee Ge a 58 133 61,407 911,680 0.64 
| ‘cera ere ae oa ce ee 33 113 70,723 1,058,150 0.69 
COCR a ee are Pr 44 isi by 74,686 13178780 0.81 
SSE Ta ie A Ye 29 96 61,497 1,126,750 0.81 
2G SL es a a Oe eee 37 it 73,930 1,112,570 0.76 
PS SET os ese occ ss sn develeperckie isis scotch uensennesset 33 90 49,404 402,010 0.30 
1 RA ce a OT 19 67 blr, 138,290 0.10 
LE eg get 17 57 8,428 102,840 0.08 


LS eS aD ee a a a eT I RN PEE RT LI Ee AY APE BE TSE SP EES BURA SIO PIE SOI GLA OYE LAIST OM RE ame, 


‘Preliminary. 


‘able G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 
January 1970, (Preliminary) 


Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction, 
January 1970, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month In Effect During Month 


Number Number 

Begin- Strikes Begin- Strikes 

ning and ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- During Lock- Workers Man- 
ndustry Month outs Involved Days Jurisdiction Month outs’ Involved Days 


aaah OG 2 105 E — — — — ING WEDPMIEIA ING oc isnsisse cscicr sees ess — | 37 480 
EE a A l 3 525 8,180 Prince Edward Island.............. _ —- — — 
Aanufacturing........0.....0...00....- 9 35 5,743 63,940 PRO OOTIR foricnccicoascatanenewae 5 6 1,231 3,850 
TEN ge a 3 5 1,293 19,270 New Brunswick ..................---. — I 34 710 
Transportation and utilities... 3 5 364 6,410 Roy ois parce vets 7 17 1,805 22,080 
OSE eee a 5 85 1,780 LOLS La | 4 ht eka Rn reo ee 4 17 4,131 57,110 
Se nee — — — — OT Le 1 aR eee eee ae — 2 390 6,090 
SE RE eA | 3 312 2,940 Saskatchewan... — 2 118 1,950 
ublic administration..............  — | 106 320 AT e068 siisicccciceven oka —- 2 165 3,470 
British Columbia....2..cdacak:. | 9 517 7,100 

PG 0a carectukchancemtos assent: — — 
All industries.........0.0.0...... 17 57 8,428 102,840 All jurisdictions.......... 17 57 8,428 102,840 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, January 1970, (Preliminary) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer a ae a Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved January mulated Date Result 


Mines 


METAL 


Noranda Mines Ltd., CNTU cae) 7,460 16,700 Nov. 22 Wages— 
(Geco Division), — 
Manitouwadge, Ont. 


St-Lawrence Columbium & District 50 150 300 300 Jan. 15 Not reported—Not reported. | 
Metal Corp., (U.M.W.A.) Jan. 17 | 
Oka, Que. Loc. 15321 (Ind.) . 


Manufacturing | 


FOOD AND BEVERAGES | 
F. W. Fearman Co. Ltd., Food and Allied 360 1,080 2,520 Dec. 24 Wages—Wage increases, other 


Burlington, Ont. Workers Jatienith improved benefits. 
Locai227 


(AELE-GIO/CLO) 


RUBBER 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Rubber Workers 210 3,360 10,920 Nov. 8 Wages, fringe benefits, overtime 
Joliette, Qué. Loc. 790 Jan. 26 —Wage increase, 3 weeks vaca- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) tion after 5 years, improved fringe 
benefits, medical insurance and 
pension. 
TEXTILES 
Daly & Morin Limitée, Clothing Workers’ 225 450 21,610 Aug. 18 Wages, hours—15¢ an hr. in- 
Lachine, Qué. Federation (CNTU) Jan. 6 crease on signing of contract, 10¢ 
Aug. 1, 1970, 8¢ Apr. 1, 1971, 7¢ 
Oct. 1 1972: 
Stauffer Chemical Co. of District 50 226 1,580 4,520 Dee sit Wages, fringe benefits—Not re- 
Canada Ltd., (U.M.W.A.) Jan. 13 ported. 
Etobicoke, Ont. Loc. 13286 (Ind.) 
CLOTHING 
S. E. Woods Holden Ltd. United Textile 200 ee 20200 2,200 Tana eS Working conditions—Return of 
Hull, Qué. Workers Loc. 332 Jan. 23 workers. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
WOOD 
Weyerhaeuser Québec Ltée, Building and 132 2,770 16,230 Aug. 6 Wages, hours, vacations, holidays 
Princeville, Woodworkers’ — a 
Cté Arthabaska, Qué. Federation (CNTU) 
J. C. Martel Inc., Carpenters 192 1,920 1,920 Dee a! Wages, other improvements— 
St-Michel des Saints & Loc. 2817 Jan. 14 Not reported. 


St-Guillaume Nord, Qué. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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‘able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, January 1970 (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


adustry 


‘mployer 


Union 


Workers 
Involved January 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


| Building Products of 
Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Nova Scotia Pulp Limited 
Port Hawkesbury, N.S. 


| Scott Maritimes Pulp 


| Mill Limited, 


_ Abercrombie Point, N.S. 
METAL FABRICATING 


| Sivaco Wire & Nails Co., 


Marieville, Qué. 


_ Procor Ltd., 
~ Oakville, Ont. 


Canadian Westinghouse, 


Brantford, Ont. 


Pioneer Electric, 


Fort Garry, Man. 


Clairtone-Sound Corp., 


Stellarton, N.S. 


NON-METALLIC MINERAL 


PRODUCTS 


Ocean Cement Ltd., 


and 


Lafarge Canada Limited, 
Bamberton, V.I., and 


Richmond, B.C. 


Duplate Canada Ltd., 


Oshawa, Ont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MANUFACTURING 


North American 
Plastics Ltd., 


Foster-Wheeler Ltd., 
_ St. Catharines, Ont. 


2LECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Chemical Workers 


Loc voz). 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Loc. 972 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Loc. 440 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6818 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6519 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Boilermakers 
Loc. 637 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Dis. L0G. 305 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4297 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


UB.E.W. 
Loc. 2225 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cement Workers 
Loco Zit 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 222 (CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 251 (CLC) 
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180 


400 


265 


220 


276 


353 


416 


340 


250 


215 


246 


295 


3,780 


800 


1,860 


4,620 


1,660 


350 


8,740 


5,040 


250 


3,840 


120 


6,200 


6,120 


800 


1,860 


13,640 


1,660 


350 


17,480 


10,480 


250 


6,450 


120 


126,700 


Dec. 15 
Jan. 26 


Jan. 6 
Jan. 6 


May 17 
1968 


Wages, other benefits— 


Sympathy with discharged work- 
ers—Return of workers. 


Sympathy with discharged work- 
er— 


Wages, seniority, job classifica- 


tion— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Alleged poor ventilation and cold 
temperatures—Return of workers. 


Wages, cost of living bonus, 
fringe benefits— 


Wages, methods of promotion— 


Wages—Return of workers. 


o/s 


Wages, vacations, holidays—22 % 
wage increase over 2 years. 


Alleged grievances—Union per- 
suaded men to return to work. 


Wages, union security, grievance 
procedure— 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, January 1970 (Preliminary) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer ale thie 5 Rg aceet Sats Peps ts Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved January mulated Date Result 


Construction 


Forming Contractors’ Canadian Concrete 750 15,750 108,000 July 7 Wages, hours, other benefits— 
Association of Metro Forming Union — 
Toronto, (Ind.) 


Metro Toronto, Ont. 


Adams-Clark Co. Ltd., Various unions 110 220 220 Jars 18 Layoff and recall—Return 
New Glasgow, N.S. Jan. 10 workers when cease and desi 
order issued. 


Sudbury Electrical I.B.E.W. 303 2,420 2,420 Jan. 16 Wages—Return of most worke 
Contractors’ Association, Loc. 1687 Jan. 28 when new contract signed. 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Ontario. 
Fraser Brace Limited, Various unions 100 400 400 Jan. 22 Alleged inadequate sanitary faci 
Port Hawkesbury, N.S. Jan. 28 ities—Return of workers whe 


cease and desist order issued. 


Transportation and Utilities 


TRANSPORTATION 
Algoma Steel Corp. Ltd., United 200 4,430 15,440 Oct. 16 Bonus or incentive plan— 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Transportation Union — | 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Service 
EDUCATION 
Vancouver School Board, International 206 1,240 1,240 Jan. 23 Wages, night differentials, pre 
Vancouver, B.C. Operating Engineers — mium pay— 
Loc. 963 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Public Employees 101 1,590 6,640 Oct. 23 Wages—Return of workers, set 
Estevan, Sask. Loc. 80 (CLC) Valin e253 tlement terms not reported. 
Public Administration 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 
City of Sydney, Public Employees 106 320 640 Deen:29 Interpretation of seniority clauss 
Sydney, N.S. Eoc. 739 (GLC) Jane) “7 in present contract—Agreemen 
signed. 
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M Wage settlements in 1969 provided an average annu- 
al base-rate increase of 7.9 per cent, according to prelim- 
inary statistics analysed by the Canada Department of 
Labour. Settlements in 1968 resulted in an 8.0 per cent 
increase. Contracts covering bargaining units of 500 
employees or more, excluding all in the construction 
industry, were examined in the study. 


There were 65 settlements in the fourth quarter of 1969 
but wage information was available for only 61 con- 
tracts, covering approximately 197,460 employees. The 
61 contracts provided a fourth-quarter average annual 
base-rate increase of 8.8 per cent. Annual increase for 
settlements signed during the fourth quarter of 1968 
was 7.5 per cent. 


The consumer price index rose 4.6 per cent during 1969 
and 4.1 per cent during 1968. Deflating the wage in- 
creases by the consumer price index increases, the 
average hourly base-rate increased in real terms by 3.2 
per cent during 1969 and 3.8 per cent in 1968. 


Of the agreements covered in the Department’s survey 
661 were in force as of December 31, 1969, and covered 
approximately 1,431,000 workers. Another 341 were 
settled during 1969 but wage information for four was 
not available. The remaining 337 settlements provided 
the annual average increase in the straighttime hourly 
base-rate equal to 7.9 per cent over the lives of the 
contracts, and covered some 775,600 workers. 
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Settlements during 1969 of one-year duration providec 
for increases averaging 8.0 per cent; those of two-yea1 
duration for increases of 9.4 per cent and 5.8 for the 
first and second years respectively; and those of three- 
year duration of 10.8, 6.4 and 5.2 per cent for the first 
second, and third years of the contract. This compares 
with 1968 as follows: one-year agreements, average 
increase of 7.3 per cent; two-year agreements, average 
increases of 8.4 and 6.2 per cent; and three-year agree- 
ments, average increases of 12.0, 7.5, and 5.1. 


@ Because of mechanization, Ontario’s woods work 
force will decline to about 6,000 in the next few years 
from the peak of 25,464 in 1949. In 1966, the tota. 
number of production and related workers stood ai 
9,794, says a report on forestry by the Ontario Economi 
Council. 


Since 1950, a number of new and improved harvestins 
methods and machines have led to an increase in loggins 
productivity. Even greater opportunities for cost reduc 
tion still appear to exist, the report says. “These li 
primarily in the reduction of labour content in fellins 
and trimming and transporting wood from the stumf 
to the intermediate landing.” One Ontario company 
currently employing about 2,300 men to produce 
500,000 cords of pulpwood a year, has predicted tha 
the same volume of wood will be produced by abou 
415 men when full use is made of mechanized equip. 
ment now coming into production. 
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D. F. Hamilton 


@ Douglas Hamilton, Secretary-Treasurer of the On- 
tario Federation of Labour, has been appointed a com- 
missioner of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. No successor has been named to Mr. Hamilton 
by the OFL. He has held the position of secretary-trea- 
surer since 1957. Another appointment to the Compen- 
sation Board is David Decker, of Ottawa, a member of 
the Canadian Pension Commission. 


M@ Five judges have been named to Québec’s Labour 
Court, which was established in 1969 to replace the 
Québec Labour Relations Board (L. G., Oct. 1969, p. 
601). All five have been named provincial court judges, 
and all are lawyers with wide experience in industrial 
relations. 


The four appointed for the Montreal district are: René 
Beaudry, Gilles Filion, Maurice Marcotte, and Victor 
Melancon; and Gaston Michaud for the Québec City 
district. 
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James Whitebone 


@ James A. Whitebone, a former vice-president of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, and Honorary President of 
the New Brunswick Federation of Labour, died in Saint 
John, N.B., February 17, in his 76th year. From 1922, 
until his death, he was Secretary and Business Agent 
of Local 440 of the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Opera- 
tors of the United States and Canada, in Saint John, 
N.B. 


Mr. Whitebone served as a regional vice-president of 
the CLC, from the founding convention in 1956 until 
1960. He served as president of the New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour a total of 28 years, from 1933-1958 
and 1960-1963. In 1938, he was elected a vice-president 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and was 
re-elected at subsequent conventions until the TLC 
merged with the Canadian Congress of Labour in 1956 
to form the Canadian Labour Congress. 
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Robert Saunders 


@ Robert Saunders has been elected President of the 
Canadian Construction Association, succeeding Mark 
Stein of Montreal. Mr. Saunders is President and Gen- 
eral Manager of Smith Bros. and Wilson Ltd. in Van- 
couver. Mr. Saunders is a former CCA national vice- 
president and a former president of the Amalgamated 
Construction Association of British Columbia. 


M ©Wages and salaries in Canada are rising at a rate 
far in excess of the increase in productivity, says an 
analysis of output, employment, and costs in the budget 
background papers tabled in March by Finance Minister 
Benson. The analysis says that, during the first part of 
the 1960s when economic slack was being taken up, 
real output in the total economy increased more rapidly 
than in the second half of the 1960s. The real output 
per worker increased nearly twice as fast in the first 
part of the decade than in the latter part. At the same 
time, average earnings rose more rapidly in the second 
half of the decade than in the first half, so that wage 
and salary costs for each unit of output rose more in 
the latter part of the 1960s. 


In 1968, output per worker in the economy increased 
at a rate slightly above the average achieved in the last 
part of the decade, while unit wage and salary costs 
increased by four per cent, the same rate as the general 
price level. In 1969, however, the increase in output 
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per worker was less than in 1968, while average wages 
rose faster than in 1968, and profits per unit of outpu 
rose less than the general price level. In 1969, the analy: 
sis says, total profits began to turn down, and unit profit! 
showed a marked decline. 


The analysis goes on to say that productivity in th 
goods-producing industries has been growing muc 
more rapidly than in the service industries. And in 1969 
costs rose much more rapidly in the service sector than 
in the goods-producing industries. “This development 
appears to have been brought about by broadly similar 
increases in earnings in both groups of industries, at 
a time when output per worker in the goods sector was 
increasing at about average rates, and when in th 
service sector there may well have been a decline 1 
output per worker.” 
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M@ George Saunders, Director of the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Canada Department of Labour, 
is leaving the Department to become Director of Re- 
search at the Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
He joined the Department of Labour in 1954 as an 
economist and became director of the branch in 1966. 
He received his Ph.D. from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1959. Mr. Saunders has represented Canada at several 
international conferences and was director of research 
of the Prime Minister’s Task Force on Labour Relations 
for two years. 


George Saunders 


Labour relations 
A round the wor 


belonging to twelve unions is over. On January 31, the 
nternational Union of Electrical Workers and the Unit- 
ed Electrical Workers approved a package estimated at 
$1.05 an hour over 40 months to May 30, 1973. The 
other unions were expected to follow suit. The strike 
had two unique aspects. For the first time, General 
Electric was forced to abandon its “take-it-or-leave-it” 
policy of making a complete offer and then refusing 
to increase it—also called “boulwarism,” from the name 
of a former GE executive. A statement issued by UE 
President Albert J. Fitzgerald and Secretary Treasurer 
James J. Matles described the settlement as “the first 
negotiated agreement with GE in 20 years. Six previous 
agreements were imposed on the union and not nego- 
tiated.”” Most significant about the strike from the stand- 
point of the entire labour movement was the 
breakthrough of “coalition bargaining.” GE sought to 
make illegal the combination of several unions as an 
“unfair labour practice.” This was defeated by the es- 
tablishment of a co-ordinated bargaining committee of 
the AFL-CIO that united ten unions and the UAW and 
Teamsters. Although the UE bargained separately, it 
had representation from the IUE, UAW and the Team- 
sters on its bargaining committee. 


| 
' The 102-day strike in the U.S. of GE employees 
| 
| 


@ Anthony De Andrade, President of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, died in January, aged 73. Mr. De Andrade 
had been President of the 126,000-member union since 
1959 and was a Vice-President of the AFL-CIO. 
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@ Some 2,100,000 U.S. workers received pay increases 
Starting February 1, under terms of 1966 amendments 
to the U.S. Fair Labor Standards Act. The increase, 
bringing minimum wages from $1.30 to $1.45 an hour, 
applies to workers who were brought under the Act for 
the first time by the amendments. 


The new rate chiefly benefits employees of smaller retail 
or service establishments, laundries and dry cleaners, 
motels, hotels and restaurants, schools, non-federal hos- 
pitals, and nursing homes. The rate remains in effect 
until February 1, 1971, when the minimum goes to $1.60 
an hour, a rate that already applies to 35,366,000 
workers in jobs subject to the Act before the 1966 
amendments. 


@ The longest strike in the history of the American 
Newspaper Guild entered its third year in January as 
Guildsmen and supporters from other unions continued 
to picket the plant of the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, 
a Hearst publication. The Los Angeles strike exceeds 
the Guild’s long strike against the Hearst newspapers 
in Chicago, in 1939-40, by 34 weeks. 


The walkout began in December 1967 when the pub- 
lisher offered the Guild a $13 weekly increase spread 
over two years, with no improvements in fringe benefits. 
A few days earlier, the Guild had won increases of $34 
over a three-year span at a newspaper in a city nearby. 
The Herald-Examiner has held to its original offer. 
Using non-union help, the paper has continued to pub- 
lish, but its circulation has been cut in half, according 
to the Guild, and the paper has lost its distinction as 
the largest-circulation evening newspaper in the U.S. 
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M@ The Québec Government extended its protection 
to children being abused in reformatories, workers in 
Holland forfeited their pay to feed the starving in Austria, 
the challenge of new frontiers lured immigrants to Can- 
ada, and workers were prepared to disrobe in the name of 
safety in the United States, it was reported in the May 
1920 Labour Gazette. 


HM In Québec, a concerted effort was being made to 
end sweat-shop regimes in provincial industrial schools 
and reformatories. These operated to the benefit of 
authorities and manufacturers, but at the sad expense 
of children who could not protest, no matter what hard- 
ships they endured. As a first step, every contract made 
or entered into by reformatory or industrial school man- 
agers had to be submitted to the provincial secretary 
for approval. Secondly, these authorities were required 
to maintain a book of accounts registering each child’s 
earnings, and to account for the disposition of money 
at the secretary’s request. It was further stipulated that 
when a child left the institution, he was to receive his 
net earnings. Should the officials concerned fail in any 
instance to comply with these provisions, the provincial 
secretary was authorized to retain the maintenance al- 
lowance for the child or children until the situation was 
rectified. 
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M@ The Canadian Pacific Railway Company played the 
heavy in a court battle against the widow of an employee 
killed because of the company’s negligence. Although 
the Board of Railway Commissioners had ordered the 
company to observe specified clearance limits, a load 
on the car on which the plaintiffs husband was riding 
had exceeded these limits. A slab of concrete and stone 
struck a bridge, and the resulting wreck caused a fire 
in which the plaintiffs husband was killed. Three days 
after the widow brought action against the CPR, she 
received notice that an application would be made to 
the Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board to de- 
termine if her right to action was denied by the Act. 
She immediately sought and obtained a temporary in- 
junction to prevent the company from filing its appli- 
cation. When she asked that the injunction be continued. 
the Court examined the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and discovered that the provincial legislature intended 
to take away all rights of action other than the right 
to compensation under the Act. By Sec. 385 of the 
Dominion Railway Act, however, the company was held 
liable for full damages without any special limitations 
on seeking them. The Court held that the federal legis- 
lation superseded the provincial Act, and that the CPR 
had no grounds for its actions. 
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Canada welcomed 19,615 immigrants in the first 

yarter of 1920. The largest group came from England, 
with the Scots running second. Belgians, Irish, Italians, 
‘rench, Chinese, Welsh and Japanese arrived, also in 
substantial numbers. Classified by occupation, farmers 
formed the largest group to enter the country, followed 
by mechanics and female servants. Although Ontario 
absorbed the largest block of immigrants, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan were chosen also as a new home by many. 
One lone individual, headed for the Yukon. 


The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal ruled that an 
employer must pay wages due employees hired at a 
monthly rate at the end of each month. The decision 
was reached in the case of a farmer who had attempted 
to cheat two employees out of their wages. The farmer 
had originally hired the men on April 3, 1919 to work 
ion his farm for eight months at $80 per month. Up 
to July 8, however, he had paid only $41.90 to one and 
$33.80 to the other. When they asked for the $100 and 
$150 owing them, the farmer offered them only $25 
each. The two labourers quit their jobs on July 14 and 
sued for their back pay. 


The farmer was not intimidated. He filed a counter claim 
for breach of contract. In court, the employer argued 
that when the two plaintiffs had arrived at his farm 
in April, he had told them that they would receive only 
what they needed for expenses until the end of the 
season, and that they had both agreed to this arrange- 
ment. Although both plaintiffs denied the accusation, 
the Court ruled in favour of the farmer. 


When the case came before the Court of Appeal, it was 
held that, as a monthly rate was stated at the time of 
hiring, the plaintiffs were entitled to wages earned up 
to July 3, the end of the third month of service. Further- 
more, the farmer admitted that, on July 14, he had 
informed the two men that he was replacing one with 
a new employee. He said that he would keep only the 
other plaintiff on a day-to-day basis and offered each 
man $70 for what was owing. The Court ruled that the 
farmer had broken the contract and ordered him to pay 
the two men for the time they worked up to July 14. 


@ In New York City, workers under 18 were en- 
couraged to continue their education by joining a co- 
Operative education program. Students were allowed to 
alternate between work and school, and received the 
Same wages at work as their fellow employees. Students 
Were paired, one would work while the other attended 
Classes. Every week they would exchange positions. 
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Classes were divided into five categories: compulsory 
continuation classes for workers under 16 who had not 
completed the eighth grade; extension classes for 
workers in the skilled trades; extension classes for 
workers in commercial enterprises; general improve- 
ment classes in high-school subjects; and finally, classes 
for non-English-speaking employees. 


The program was co-ordinated by a number of high 
school teachers who: sought out employers who might 
be persuaded to participate; conferred directly with 
immediate supervisors on the job to check out the se- 
quence of the exchange; planned the content for the 
study courses; and followed up the progress of the 
individual student in class and outside. 


@ The International Federation of Trade Unions sent 
large consignments of food to Austria to ward off the 
threat of starvation in the postwar period. Most of the 
money for the shipment had been raised by workers 
in Holland who had volunteered to work overtime and 
contribute their earnings to the union fund. The Feder- 
ation representative who accompanied the consignment 
to its destination in Vienna reported on the conditions 
he witnessed. Large factories were unable to fill orders 
because of the lack of coal and lack of transport. All 
of Austria’s former coal mines had been handed over 
to Czechoslovakia by the Treaty of Versailles, and a large 
part of the Austrian Railway’s rolling stock had been 
lost when the army was dissolved. Surrounding coun- 
tries, especially the newly created states, had erected 
tariff barriers to cut off trade. The observer concluded 
by saying that, without gifts of food and clothing, Aus- 
tria could not exist until the next harvest. He appealed 
to his co-members, saying that “the Austrian does not 
ask for justice, but for mercy. Our traditions and prac- 
tices prevent us from penalizing the helpless, and as 
the war is over, we cannot quietly sit still and see the 
wives, the widows and children of our former enemies 
die of starvation.” 


M Modesty yielded to logic in U.S. plants. A study 
by the National Industrial Conference Board of Physi- 
cians in Industry discovered that, in 28 corporations, 
less than one per cent of the employees objected to 
physical examinations. Those who did object listed “red 
tape” or “opposition to exposure” as their reasons, but 
were frequently found to have dissented because the 
examination would disclose a defect or disease. The tests 
ensured that employees were placed in an occupation 
where they would not be a menace to themselves, to 
others or to property. 
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Inflation a ay tight r money: 


E. P. Neufeld 


Mr. Neufeld is a professor of economics at the University 
of Toronto. He graduated from the London School of 
Economics with a Ph.D. in 1954 and then joined the 
Bank of England. Mr Neufeld became a lecturer at the 
University of Toronto in 1955. He has published a study 
of the Bank of Canada and a study of the international 
development of Massey-Ferguson Ltd. as well as contri- 
buting to other books. He has published numerous 
articles and made submissions to various Parliamentary 
committees and to the Royal Commission on Banking 
and Finance. 
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(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 


by E. P. Neufeld 


Canada’s current economic and financial environment 
is not likely to create a feeling of euphoria among Cana- 
dian economists, bond traders, securities analysts, and 
other practitioners of the mystic arts. At the risk of 
driving Gazette readers immediately into a state of men- 
tal depression and physical indigestion, permit me to 
sketch in briefly the main lines of our present economic 
scenery. 


We look around and what do we see? For one thing 
we see rapidly rising prices with high unemployment 
We also see incredibly high interest rates, tight credit 
conditions generally, with no relief in sight, and an 
economy that has for some months been growing at 
much less than its potential. Looking further, we see 
wage rate increases that are wildly in excess of produc. 
tivity increases, and price increases following wage in- 
creases with almost indecent haste. And as if this were 
not enough, there emerges from Ottawa periodic evi- 
dence that the high priests of economic prognosis are 
quarrelling among themselves. 


Nor does the scenery improve if you shift your gaze 
from the forest to the trees. Let us examine a few of 
the trees. Up to the end of 1969, the consumer pric« 
index was rising at an annual rate of 42 per cent—the 
highest rate since 1951; and the increases for 1966, 1967 
and 1968 were also larger than those for any year sinc 
1951. So, not only is it a high rate of inflation; it 1 
also a persistent one. 
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f we examine current trends in wage rates and wage 
te settlements, we are forced to conclude also that, 
the absence of strong and persistent anti-inflationary 
ction, current inflationary trends will continue for at 
ast several more years. I recently examined the rate 
f increase of average hourly earnings over the period 
952 to 1968, and the rate of increase of real output 
er man-hour, and found that the difference between 
e two—that is, between increases in money earnings 
nd real output—was about equal to the annual increase 
the consumer price index. This suggests that, on the 
verage, the increase in wages in excess of productivity 
creases will be accompanied by roughly an equivalent 
ate of inflation. | am not implying any particular line 
of causation here, but merely suggesting a relationship 
hat might give us a rough indication of the rate of 
nflation that is in store for us during the next few years. 


Average hourly earnings in manufacturing are running 
at about 8 per cent ahead of a year ago—which is proba- 
sly more than 4 per cent in excess of the trend rate 
of national average productivity increase. Even more 
evealing and worrying is the size of wage rate increases 
nm current settlements as they relate to wage rate in- 
preases over the next several years. In the fourth quarter 
f 1969, new settlements involved base rate increases 
f 8.8 per cent compared with 7.9 per cent in the third 

uarter, 7.7 per cent in the second quarter, 7.2 per cent 
in the first quarter, and 7.5 per cent in the fourth quarter 
of 1968. If we break down the fourth quarter settlements 
into one-year, two-year and three-year agreements, 
however, it suggests that so far there has been very little 
slow-down in the rate of increase of wage settlements. 


For example, one-year agreements showed a 10.5 per 
cent increase, two-year agreements showed an 8.6 per 
ent increase, three-year agreements showed an 8.2 per 
cent annual increase in base rates, the total average 
increase being 8.8 per cent. These wage rate increases 
relate to new settlements covering bargaining units of 
500 employees or more, but excluding the construction 
industry. 


Now what do these increases for the fourth quarter imply? 
Well, if the wage-price-productivity relationship I have 
just referred to holds in future, and if future settlements 
were like those of the very recent past, then it suggests 
an inflation rate of about 4 per cent or more in 197] 
and 1972. This leads me to say to those in charge of 
fighting inflation: If you wish to reduce the rate of 
inflation below the 4 per cent level, by 1971, you had 
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better soon create conditions in which wage-rate settle- 
ments are distinctly less generous than they were in the 
fourth quarter of 1969. 


I do not wish to imply that inflation is accelerating, 
for that would not be correct. Year-to-year comparisons 
of both the consumer and wholesale price indexes and 
manufacturing wages suggest that the rate of increase 
of wages and prices has been stabilized, and even that 
it has declined fractionally. The task we face now is 
the one of reducing significantly the rate of increase 
of costs and prices. 


So far, I have not even mentioned bond prices and 
interest rates. The Government of Canada 42 per cent 
bond issue was selling at about $74.00 in July 1969 to 
yield about 7% per cent, while recently it was selling 
at about $69.00 to yield 8.3 per cent. Yields of that 
magnitude are without precedent in recent history. | 
attempted to determine when Canada last experienced 
such market rates of interest and found an article written 
in 1885 that gives a series of conventional mortgage 
yields going back to the 1860s. It suggested that the 
conventional mortgage rate dropped to a range of 9-10 
per cent in 1871, prior to which it had for five years 
been at 10 per cent. Not until this year did the conven- 
tional mortgage rate again exceed the 10 per cent level. 
So it seems safe to say that current market rates are 
higher than they have been for about a century. 


I suppose that the questions we should now ask ourselves 
are: Should we be worried? Are these rapidly rising 
prices s and high interest rates, both of unusual dimension 
in historical terms, taking us where we really do not 
at all want to go? It is of course true that unknown 
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or unfamiliar terrain always makes one somewhat ap- 
prehensive; strange waters do frequently appear a shade 
darker. But I am naggingly reminded of the unsuspect- 
ing boatman, drifting alone in leisurely ecstasy, who 
said, just before the falls of Niagara came into sight, 
“Look how wonderfully swift the water runs.” Or as 
Adam Smith said, rewriting Rudyard Kipling—that is, 
the new Adam Smith of the Money Game, not the old 
Adam Smith of the Wealth Game: “If you can keep 
your head when all those about you are losing theirs, 
you haven’t read the news.” 


Possibly, therefore, I am justified in asking whether we 
should be worried. It is a complex question because 
it contains within it a series of additional questions. Will 
present trends lead to balance of payments difficulties? 
Will they lead to serious social unrest? Will they lead 
to capital market chaos? Will they abort economic 
growth? Will monetary and fiscal policies be successful 
in reducing significantly the dimensions of the problem 
of high interest rates and inflation? I will not pretend 
to deal comprehensively with each one of these ques- 
tions, but I do believe that some comment is appropriate. 


First of all, I wish to deal with the matter of social 
unrest. You may recall that, back in 1958, Prof. A. W. 
Phillips reported on research that seemed to show that 
periods of high wage rate increases (and high price 
increases) were usually periods of low unemployment, 
and vice versa. This finding was a godsend to economists 
who wished to display their social conscience in public. 


They could simply argue in favour of high employment, 
and express indifference over the inflation that would 
accompany it. | 


Following Phillips’s findings, one would now expect that 
high inflation would be accompanied by low unemploy- 
ment. Alas, that is not the case. Unemployment in 1969: 
was running at 4.7 per cent of the labour force. In 1964, 
when we also had 4.7 per cent unemployment, the 
consumer price index was rising at only 1.8 per cent 
per annum; and in 1957, unemployment was 4.6 per} 
cent, and prices were rising at 3.2 per cent per annum. 
So you see, the trend has been toward a deterioration 
of the price-unemployment trade-off position. Is this the 
price we have to pay for having avoided a recession for: 
a longer period than ever before, excluding periods of : 
war? It is a price that invites social unrest; sooner or 
later the bill for such unrest will be presented, unless 
we find ways of achieving sustained economic expansion 
without a high rate of deeply imbedded inflation. 


We are all familiar with the standard text description 
of who gets hurt in inflation—widows, orphans, pen- 
sioners, professors, and so on—so I need not discuss: 
that aspect of it. There are several developments within 
this general area however, that should perhaps be noted. 
In 1969, the share of total income taking the form of 
wages, salaries and supplementary labour income 
amounted to about 55.2 per cent, which was well above 
the 1952-1968 average of 50.6 per cent, and also above 
the 1968 figure of 53.9 per cent. 


The proportion of income taking the form of corporation 
rofits before taxes was 10.2 per cent, which was below 
he 1952-1968 average of 11.0 per cent, and fractionally 
below the 1968 figure of 10.4 per cent. The share going 
o farmers and unincorporated businesses has declined. 
o the current problem seems indeed to be an overly 
apid upward thrust in wages and salaries—not in cor- 
oration profits; and since this has been accompanied 
y an increase in unemployment, it might even be that 
he shift in income has partly been from the poor 
orkers to the rich workers, and not from the poor 
orkers to profits. 


There is, then, the possibility that the real conflict of 
interest is now between the elite labour unions— like 
the Steelworkers and the Auto Workers—and the unem- 
ployed and poorly organized workers, and not between 
these unions and management. 


I would like to cite an example to illustrate this possibil- 
ity. Recently there was a wage settlement in the steel 
industry that, like a number of others, was so high that 
it could only be rationalized on the assumption that 
there would be a high rate of inflation over the life 
of the contract. It was followed rapidly by an increase 
in steel prices. So where is the conflict between the 
steelworkers and management? 


Presumably the people that will be hurt will be the ones 
that feel the impact of the tight monetary and fiscal 
restraint exerted to check the inflationary forces that 
will fan out from that settlement and that round of price 
increases. We must entertain the possibility that there 
is very little harmony of interest between the wealthy 
workers and the poor workers and, indeed, that their 
interests in the short run at least may be in conflict 
with each other. This is a dimension to the social conse- 
quences of inflation that should not be ignored. 


We live in a period of acute concern over minority 
groups of one kind and another, and for the most part, 
this is a desirable development. The presence of this 
concern, however, means that we can no longer assume 
that minority groups who are caught in the inflationary 
squeeze will indefinitely remain quiet. I do not wish to 
over-dramatize this point, but I am wondering whether 
the strike of Montreal policemen, for example, would 
ever have occurred if we had not had an environment 
of inflation. 


And what is happening to real purchasing power under 
the National Pension Plan, which has only a partial price 
escalator arrangement within it? How much political 
energy will be expended when this becomes a political 
issue of importance—as it likely will? At present I am 
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skeptical of the ability of government authorities to 
avoid deep social unrest if they do not achieve greater 
price stability and thereby avoid the inequitable and 
unjustifiable distribution of the direct and indirect costs 
of rapid inflation. 


Another aspect of persistent inflation that should be 
examined is its impact on the capital market. It would 
seem that there has in general been a shift toward 
short-term financial investment, and away from long- 
term, fixed-interest investment. This is not entirely a 
bad thing. To the extent that present interest rates are 
higher than they will be in future, this demand for 
short-term investments reduces the extent to which 
borrowers are able to lock themselves into a high-cost 
capital structure in future years. I shudder to think what 
would happen to a company that is highly leveraged 
with long-term debt at today’s interest costs, should we 
return to more normal interest rates. But an overly large 
amount of short-term debt creates its own hazards too, 
because it makes borrowers vulnerable to short-term 
market disruptions—as was so clearly illustrated at the 
time of the Atlantic Acceptance Corporation bankrupt- 
cy, when even good finance companies faced a closed 
short-term money market. 


I only hope that, if the volume of short-term debt con- 
tinues to rise, the Bank of Canada will have planned 
in advance to make substantial amounts of lender-of- 
last-resort funds available to non-bank borrowers —- 
either directly, or indirectly through the banking system. 
In the absence of arrangements of this kind, it is not 
beyond the realm of possibility that inflation could 
generate for us a financial market crisis of the old-fa- 
shioned type. 


Will present inflationary trends lead us into a balance 
of payments crisis? Here it would seem we are in luck, 
mainly because the United States has for several years 
been mismanaging its affairs with about the same degree 
of efficiency as we have. For that let us be truly thankful. 
We take our mercies where we find them. Wage-cost 
performance seems to have been worse in Canada until 
about March of 1969, as suggested by trends in average 
hourly earnings in manufacturing; but since then, wage 
increases have been about the same rate in the two 
countries. Wholesale prices have risen at about the same 
rate in the two countries since about mid-1967, and 
consumer prices have recently been rising less in Canada 
than in the United States. 
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Before we become too self-satisfied, however, let us 
remember that we have roughly equaled the U.S. prices 
and cost performance only after generating a distinctly 
higher rate of unemployment. Even ignoring that un- 
comfortable aspect of the problem, it would seem that 
serious balance of payments difficulties would arise only 
if the U.S. suddenly and substantially improved its price 
performance and we did not—a possibility that we 
should not discard without thought. 


Some European countries, too, are experiencing serious 
inflation; others, like Germany, are not. It is true also 
that, when there is inflation in other countries, particu- 
larly the United States, Canada inevitably imports some 
of it; and we feel the impact of anti-inflationary mea- 
sures taken by the US. 


The international dimensions of inflation and its control 
have become so important that Canada should now, 
perhaps, take the initiative to develop international co- 
operation to deal with it. If only to highlight the nature 
of the problem and its importance, it might now be 
useful to organize an open international conference on 
inflation, and to invite participation by government and 
central bank officials and outsiders. 


I do not want to leave the impression that our monetary 
and fiscal authorities are standing idle in the face of 
current inflationary developments. First, consider the 
dilemma they face. They face cost-pull inflation, not 
demand-pull inflation, at least not yet; and yet their 
anti-inflationary techniques’—monetary and fiscal—are 
designed essentially for demand-pull inflation. Such 
techniques can, of course, ultimately control cost 
inflation, too. 


But how must this happen? Presumably it works this 
way: Through tight money and fiscal restraint, the sales 
of companies and then their production slow down. This 
squeezes profits, and creates conditions that make it 
difficult for companies to improve profit margins by 
raising prices—which in turn will make it impossible 
for companies to grant the wage increases that they 
would otherwise have granted. Finally, lower price and 
cost increases emerge. But this has happened only after 
tight money has reduced sales, reduced output and 
therefore increased unemployment. There is in this 
anti-inflationary approach a constant temptation to relax 
restraint because of the unemployment it creates. Nev- 
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ertheless, in the absence of any serious indication by 
unions and management that the voluntary restraint 
program of the Prices and Incomes Commission will 
be considered responsible, there would be no alternative. 


The nature of this process helps clarify who are the 
real combatants in this battle with inflation—and who 
are the real casualties. It is really the Bank of Canada 
and the Department of Finance in one corner and the 
labour unions and management in the other. The larger 
the wage demands, and the readier business is to grant 
them, the more must the Bank of Canada and the Gov- 
ernment restrain spending, create unemployment, and in _ 
that way eventually cool off wage demands and price 
increases. 


q 


We might well ask: Is the Bank of Canada going to 
win that battle? Some people would argue that monetary 
policy has not been effective and will not be effective. 
Others are concerned about how long it will take to 


‘become effective. There is also much discussion about 


the chances of “over-kill”—a phrase used to describe 
a depression induced by a policy misjudgment. 


I have no doubt at all that, if monetary policy remains 
restrictive long enough, it will slow down inflation. The 
difficulty with monetary policy has been that it has only 
recently really become restrictive. Let me explain. Until 
last April, the Bank of Canada permitted a relatively 
high rate of monetary expansion, amounting to a sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate of about 13.6 per cent in 
the first quarter of 1969. After that, increases were very 
small; and recent increases were accounted for largely 
by higher Government of Canada deposit balances and 
not general public deposits. 


So, using “money supply” as the criterion of tight money, 
we can say that it began in April 1969, which is not 
all that long ago. If we use the criterion of bank loans, 
the appearance of tight money is even more recent. For 
a period after April, the banks, by reducing their net 
foreign and other liquid assets, were able to continue 
to expand their loans at a rapid rate. This process ended 
in July—which is only 10 months ago. 


What if you use the cost of credit as the criterion of 
tight money? It is here that the most serious misconcep- 
tion exists, in my view. It is true that market interest 
rates have been rising with little interruption since the 
late summer of 1968; but that was also a period of 
inflation, and it is highly likely that the increase in 
interest rates, to some extent at least, reflected not tight 
money, but inflation. 
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will be more specific. I computed the annual average 
ield on a long-term Government of Canada bond for 
e period 1952 to 1968, and subtracted from it the 
fannual average increase in the consumer price index, 
in order to obtain some sort of “real” interest rate. I 
ound this real rate to be 3.07 per cent for the period 
11952-1968, 3.04 per cent for the period 1952-1960, and 
}3.10 per cent for the period 1960-1968. For the first 
ten months of 1969, remarkably enough, it averaged 
3.06 per cent. So, incredible as it may seem, using the 
rate of interest adjusted for inflation as a criterion of 
tight money—and I am aware of the limitations of my 
procedure—we did not really have persistent tight money 
in 1969. Looked at in another way, any borrower who 
felt that current rates of inflation would continue on 
into the future would not logically regard market interest 
rates as being high. He would not argue that we had 
tight money. 


In December 1969, the 4% per cent Government of 
Canada issue was yielding about 8.33 per cent, while 
consumer prices were running about 42 per cent ahead 
of a year earlier—thus indicating for the first time in 
many months a very high “real” yield. Also, the con- 
sumer price index was no higher last October than it 
was last August. If by any chance this is the signal for 
a distinctly lower rate of inflation, then current interest 
rates would stand substantially above the level that 
could be explained by inflationary forces, and that could 
be sustained for long. 


| 
| 
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The implication of this is that in November 1969 we 
saw the emergence of tight money, defined in terms 
of the level of interest rates adjusted for inflation. Fur- 
thermore, borrowers now face the very real possibility 
that future inflation will not offset fully the additional 
costs involved in current high rates for long-term money. 
Even a 4 per cent inflation rate in 1971 and 1972 would 
not seem to justify the 42 per cent issue selling at its 
current yield level on the grounds of inflation alone. 


Monetary policy in other words, seems finally to have 
created interest rate levels that are more than sufficient 
to offset current and prospective inflation. That, surely, 
is something that every long-term borrower should 
ponder most carefully. I think that, if the Bank of Can- 
ada maintains its present degree of tightness, there will 
soon be some break in inflation psychology. 
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This is just as well, for I see looming ahead the possibili- 
ty of a return of old-fashioned demand-pull inflation. 
Business capital spending, I think, will have to accelerate 
before long to meet medium-term capacity requirements 
which, by the way, constitute a strong bulwark against 
the dangers of over-kill. There is an urgent need for 


‘the Bank and the Department of Finance to break the 


cost-push cycle before that occurs. 


Will the Bank of Canada persist with restraint even if 
this means more unemployment in the short run? I don’t 
know. I am certain that we will all be scrutinizing the 
Bank’s weekly statistics most carefully. But, in the 
meantime, we should be aware of the strong possibility 
that restrictive policy, by reducing the rate of expected 
inflation, might actually lead to lower interest rates, 
more settled capital markets, and more employment; 
whereas a policy of monetary ease, by increasing the 
rate of expected inflation, might well lead to more un- 
settled capital markets and more unemployment. In this 
crazy world of paradoxes, the possibility should not be 
discarded that tight money leads to lower interest rates, 
and easy money to higher interest rates. 


Young people use the expression, “Tell it the way it 
is.” I only wish that our official and semi-official au- 
thorities would do the same, in order to inform rather 
than confuse the people. I wish, for example, that the 
Minister of Labour would stop congratulating himself 
on achieving wage settlements that have a strong 
inflationary content, and that he could raise publicly 
the possibility that some settlements, by necessitating 
stronger monetary restraint, might actually hurt other 
workers. 


I hope the Minister of Finance will spare us his taking 
public pride in the huge sale of Canada Savings Bonds, 
and worry instead about the flight into demand money 
that it represents, and about the slow death of the 
long-term bond market. I hope the Economic Council 
of Canada can do what has to be done to permit it 
to stop writing “weasel-wordy”’ generalizations when 
dealing with inflation, tight money, excessive wage in- 
creases and monopoly price behaviour in its annual 
reports. And I fervently hope that the reports of the 
Prices and Incomes Commission will deal effectively and 
candidly with short-term stabilization problems. 


Just possibly, if the public understands the way it Is, 
the country may become more nearly the way we want 
it to be. 
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‘Innovations in industrial organization and labour rela- 
tions” was the theme for this year’s annual conference 
of McGill’s Industrial Relations Centre on March 4 
and 5 in Montreal. Many speakers referred to the unrest 
in our society, using student agitators as an example. 
On the last afternoon of the conference, delegates had 
an opportunity to meet the example face to face when 
student and worker protestors who had picketed the 
assembly for two lunch hours in the lower lobby of the 
Leacock Building were invited to attend the afternoon’s 
session. Attend they did—and stayed. Dr. John Huber- 
man, consulting psychologist, scheduled to speak on 
“discipline without punishment,” lost his opportunity 
when angry students settled in to take over the proceed- 
ings and delegates participated in a rapid-fire dialogue 
with their accusers. 


Challenges to the system 


“The system of values that has guided us for 200 years 
is being challenged, which means that its very existence 
is threatened,” said Robert Sauvé, Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Manpower for Québec. “We are all contest- 
ing the habits and laws which, up to the present moment, 
have governed industrial civilization.” 


New values are replacing the old. For example, the 
concept of work has changed. Work is no longer a 
religion and “man is no longer a mere production ma- 
chine.” Political parties now want the “political solution” 
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to supersede economic objectives. This switching of 
priorities means that the individual can harness eco- 
nomic laws to serve his purpose, and that the values 
of productivity are relegated to their proper place. 


“The characteristic of industrial activity is to provoke 
constant change in techniques, in resources, and in the 
goods produced,” continued Mr. Sauvé. Because of the 
“production technique acceleration factor,” stability in 
the professions has vanished. As different raw materials 
are required for new manufactures, the economies of 
entire regions are disrupted. As a result of this flux in 
all aspects of our economies, “chronic insecurity prevails 
amongst the workers” and extreme reactions occur. To 
counteract this atmosphere, economic co-operation is 
mandatory. “Our development required that our action 
be characterized by concertation, total participation, the 
acceptance of pre-determined objectives and priorities, 
organization, and, finally, the acceptance of a disci- 
pline.” This concept is particularly important in Québec, 
because the Province entered the modern world only 
recently and has been exposed to that much more 
change in a more limited time. 


In this new era, “enterprise is faced with an important 
dilemma.” It is caught between the view of society that 
business must activate production and meet consumer 
demands, and the view that it should not derive advan- 
tages from these same activities. “Therefore, it is time 
to achieve a more logical co-ordination of industrial and 
commercial activities toward the pursuit of the objectives 
of the collectivity.” 
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The trade unions must also be reformed to meet the 
demands of society. At this moment, the unions are 
acting to “protect the profession as a corporation.” The 
trade unions must expand to cover the large number 
of workers neglected “because of the difficulty encoun- 
‘tered in organizing them and because of the weakness 
sof their bargaining power.” At the same time “the 
unions, just like the rest of society, will have to make 
a redistribution of the monetary and social advantages 
they have... to meet the requirements of a more perfect 
Justice.” 


In the future, there will be more changes said Mr. Sauvé 
—for instance, the death of the collective agreement as 


}it now exists. As more agreements are bound to affect 


entire segments of activity, they will have to consider 
more than the interests of the particular parties involved. 
Still, he said there would also be opportunity for 


}agreements involving only one or several enterprises. 


“Therefore, the happy medium would consist in having 


/ negotiations carried out on various levels and according 


to methods of proceeding corresponding to the very 


nature of the problems discussed.” The state would, 
i» however, be forced to be present as a third party in 


negotiating collective agreements, to ensure that the 


| broad public interest is protected. 


| 


| 
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The programmed system 


In an address delivered for him by Dr. W. Westley, 
Director of the McGill Industrial Relations Centre, Prof. 
Neil Chamberlain, of the Columbia University Graduate 
School of Business, noted that, although philosophical 
values may provide “one of the central driving forces 
for institutional change over time,” their expression de- 
pends on the social context. Thus, the informal structure 
of the eighteenth century town in the United States was 
the guarantee of its peace and order. Fifty years later, 
circumstances had changed. The towns were becoming 
cities, and the cities were in competition for the markets. 
To meet the competition, production became special- 
ized. The result was pressures for unionization and 
political reform so that the skilled worker might recapture 
a sense of autonomy. With the advent of assembly lines 
and mass production a century later, the loss of auto- 
nomy increased further, as did the push for industrial 
unionism. 


In our present era, there is a new source of authority. 
Functional specialists, whose “authority of knowledge” 
gives them the final say in their own areas of compe- 
tence, have created what John Kenneth Galbraith has 
called the “technostructure” to replace the corporate 
pyramid. In this system, “authority is dispersed through- 
out an organization among numbers of experts carrying 
out specialized tasks, working together more or less as 
equals, in an organization that is integrated by a gener- 
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ally accepted plan rather than by a commanding 
officer.” Unlike Mr. Galbraith, Prof. Chamberlain has 
not written off top management as “ceremonial heads 
of the corporate state,” but he did point out that the 
authority of specialized knowledge has a tight grasp on 
us; and it is present in all our institutions, not just in 
the corporation. 


We now tend to view our society as a programmed 
system, he continued. “We have all become functionally 
integrated into the corporate system and the economic 
system, if not a divine order.” Therefore, we are bound 
to find planning unavoidable to obtain system objec- 
tives. But the more planning there is, the more con- 
cerned the individual becomes about his personal rela- 
tion to “the contrived order of which he is a part.” 
Conflict then develops between “system efficiency, which 
is based on order, and spontaneity, which arises from 
the autonomy of the individual.” Somehow a desirable 
mix of both qualities must be achieved. Also posing 
a dilemma is the attempt to combine the objectives of 
efficiency with the objectives of the individual, and to 
choose at just what level of the system the selection 
of goals should be made. 


“Changes in population, changes in numbers, compo- 
sition and location” also mold a society’s value core. 
In “Theory of Growth of the Firm,” Mrs. Edith Penrose 
concluded that in corporate systems “growth can in fact 
be continuous and indefinite provided that the orga- 
nizational structure and managerial practices are adapt- 
ed to accommodate the growth.” Prof. Chamberlain 
stated that in the larger economic system the same 
principle applies. “Growth of the economy can continue 
indefinitely only with a change in economic structure 
and management.” In this process, not only government 
officials but individual enterprise managers and intelli- 
gent plant officials must envision adjustments for im- 
proved organizational effectiveness. Prof. Chamberlain 
cited three contemporary innovations that seemed to 
him adaptations to an expanding economic environ- 
ment: the international corporation; prime contracting 
in the United States; and, possibly, the conglomerate 
firm as the forerunner of a supercorporation that would 
be intermediate between the federal Government and 
the traditional national corporation, and that would 
ultimately become a quasi-public body with “some su- 
pervisory or planning role in a more consciously inte- 
grated economic system.” 
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Although Prof. Chamberlain predicted these innova- 
tions, he admitted that the idea of a freer society had 
much more appeal. Apprehension of further restrictions 
on individualism is alienating various sectors of our 
society already. Large-scale unionism is not the solution. 
Efforts are being made to find an answer: In some 
companies, training and education functions are being 
decentralized to lower levels of management. On a 
grander scale, in France, a system of representative 
economic planning, both national and regional, has been 
instituted. The overall solution has still to be found, 
however. 


Concepts of power 


In the social revolution now enveloping us, four attitudes 
have crystalized, said John Paré, Assistant Vice-President 
of Personnel with Northern Electric, and former vice-pre- 
sident of personnel with Steinberg’s. One group holds 
that conflict has already brought us to the brink of chaos; 
another, that assimilation will win out; the third that 
revolution will come and the whole system will be 
overthrown; and the last group wants to put the individual 
back into our institutions. 


Mr. Paré saw four related concepts of power behind 
these viewpoints. The first group wants the use of force 
to suppress the conflict. The second is confident that 
the status quo will survive. The third body of thought 
envisages a transfer of power to the now disenfranchised. 
And the last group advocates the power of unity of 
purpose. 


The concept of “power” has a useful application in 
industry to probe the roots of individual and orga- 
nizational change—particularly if it is defined as the 
“ability to influence and organize change,” he said. An 
individual may be dominantly inner-powered, seeing 
himself as able to make things happen; or he may be 
dominantly other-powered with “a battery that needs 
to be charged frequently.” In the case of organizations, 
Mr. Paré defined four power structures: boss power— 
where the top man makes all the decisions and sees 
only himself as being inner-dominated; system power— 
where policies and guidelines replace the will of the 
boss, and the systems become ends in themselves, and 
the same assumption is made that most people are 
other-powered; support-oriented management or “pure 
power”’—where the prime source of influence is the 
friendly, considerate boss who keeps his “antenna” out 
and who tries to keep everything “cosy;” goal-power— 
where goals replace the boss, and the result is inner 
power and internal commitment. 
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In an attempt to apply this knowledge to Steinberg’s, 
Mr. Paré’s group designed a one-day session with much 
advance groundwork—reading lists, surveys—in which 
all management levels were to participate. The problem 
proposed was to design the optimal structure for a 
sample division, based on the power theory. The results 
proved the point. One year later, that division’s perfor- 
mance, he said, could only be called remarkable. 


All theories pertaining to management can be valid, but 
translation into practical terms is difficult, said Scott 
Myers, Management Research Consultant, currently on 
sabbatical from Texas Instruments to MIT. Difficulties 
can arise in converting theories into action. For instance, 
managers familiar with McGregor’s X and Y theory, 
tend to view the situation from the Theory Y viewpoint 
when the situation around them is running smoothly, 
but swing to Theory X as soon as something goes wrong. 
(L. G., Feb. 1969, p. 92). Furthermore, said Mr. Myers, 
they are often guilty of “introspective myopia.” They 
have difficulty in applying the terms to themselves ob- 
jectively. 


Management can be viewed as a system. But the human 
element must not be forgotten. One definition of a 
management system, evolved in Mr. Myers’ own com- 
pany, is “the process of people interacting to apply 
resources to achieve goals.” Without the factor of human 
co-operation, the best management system will fail to 
operate effectively. The statement of one engineer re- 
viewing a management system in an egg-packing plant 
that had failed to produce the desired results points to 
just this requirement. He said that the plant employees 
“could make it work if they really wanted to.” Mr. Myers 
concluded therefore that “attitudes and perceptions are 
a key factor in management systems.” Furthermore, “a 
management system is not effective when people do not 
understand it, want it, need it, or do not give feedback.” 


Referring to McGregor’s statement that work can be 
as meaningful as play, Mr. Myers noted that, as you 
descend within the ranks of any organization, the enthu- 
siasm of the employee for his work diminishes. This 
can lead to the common occurrence of the “goof-off” 
worker. To prevent this evaporation of enthusiasm, there 
must be a “fluid communication process.” One supervi- 
sor of an assembly line producing radar equipment was 
not achieving his goals. He therefore took the unpre- 
cedented action of shutting down the line, assembling 
the employees involved for an explanation of the project 
on which they were working, and welcoming sugges- 
tions. Further meetings were held. The result was that 
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the project was completed in 37 hours, when 86 hours 
had been the original target. This is an example, said 


Mr. Myers, of goal- rather than authority-orientation. _ 


The above process is ideal for putting “peer power” 
to work in a positive direction. Two steps are involved 
in the process: getting a group together for discussion 
of a common problem, and creating an environment 
where talent can express itself. 


The human element 


Andy Andras, Director of the Legislative Department of 
the Canadian Labour Congress, asked two questions: 
Why was a union representative invited to the confer- 
ence? and What social change did the conference organ- 
izers have in mind? 


In answer to the first question, he said that the trade 
union was now a permanent element in labour-manage- 
ment negotiations. The basic trade union structure is, 
however, undergoing a tremendous change—the spread 
horizontally and vertically among those heretofore alien 
to the concept of unionization. This innovation will 
become ever more common until it is a reality by the 
year 2000, he said. The other two facts justifying his 
attendance were the role of the union as a historic 
element in social change, and the increasing influence 
that collective bargaining will have on labour-manage- 
ment relations. 


Replying to the second question, Mr. Andras singled 
out two types of social change: violent change, and 
change within the structure. He quoted John Kenneth 
Galbraith who said that “power has in fact passed ... 
to a new factor of production.” Ownership is now in 
the hands of an increasingly smaller group of corporate 
entities. Accompanying this trend, is the emergence of 
a new prestigious class—management. The industrial 
revolution continues with the growth of the extra-na- 
tional corporations, he said. The social revolution has 
become the revolution of rising expectations; people 
have a pervasive desire to enjoy the good things of life. 
A new kind of trade unionism is necessary to reflect 
both these directions. 


Mr. Andras then gave his view of the aims of an indus- 
trial organization. He stated firmly that corporate goals 
have never altered fundamentally. They have always 
entailed the production of goods or services for profit. 
Everything else then becomes technique in the drive 
to bring the maximum return to the company. The 
company necessarily proceeds to manipulate both men 
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and materials to obtain its goals. Not wishing to be 
accused of being simplistic, Mr. Andras enlarged on his 
statements. The management class, he said, is a “self- 
aware elite class” that is prepared to mold society to 
the corporate image. And that explains its fascination 
with the science of management. The humanistic ap- 
proach is not a genuine part of the management goal. 
“I suggest that the human element—the employee—is 
at all times an expendable factor.” Employees therefore 
tend to be job- and not company-oriented. 


Mr. Andras concluded his remarks with some observa- 
tions on the concept of work in our present environment 
and as it will develop in the future. At present, there is 
a demand for new and higher skills than there was a 
generation ago, he said. It is possible that this emphasis 
may lead to the production of more highly skilled people 
than there are jobs available. He did not foresee the 
advent of the leisure society, but he did fear the possi- 
bility of something else—possibly a computerized society 
where there is a large portion of redundants. 


Workers are adults 


Our system being what it is, our controls only serve to 
deceive ourselves, said Fred C. Whitney, industrial rela- 
tions manager for Alcan Mill Products. People will not 
act responsibly if treated like children. What should be 
aimed at is the maximum level of intelligent decision- 
making at all levels of an organization. 


At Alcan’s Kingston plant, this objective has been pur- 
sued since the end of World War II. The system now 
in effect has been developed gradually. Originally, the 
foremen were asked to assume more responsibility, to 
express their opinions, and to give their men more 
information. They became, in effect, the managers for 
their groups—although the term “manager” was 
dropped—and people at all levels were urged to make 
their own decisions and to stand by them. To facilitate 
the new order, the plant was reorganized, management 
personnel were reallocated so that they might be more 
effective in the program, and a complementary education 
program was set up at Queen’s University. 


Within this changed atmosphere, the foremen felt free 
to suggest first, that the time clocks be decentralized, 
and ultimately, that the clocks be replaced by having 
a foreman sign their men’s pay cards. The bell system 
soon met a similar demise, and rigid working hours were 
abandoned in favour of a buddy system where the 
only requirement was that the machines be kept in 
continuous operation. The point was reached where Mr. 
Whitney himself argued for a salary system to replace 
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hourly wages. Agreement was obtained from both the 
company head office and the union representatives, and 
the system was put into effect. 


The new regime, although approved by the unions, has 
brought them some problems. Now that the men work 
on salary, they can no longer take a day off without 
reason. Chronically ill employees, of the “on-again, 
off-again” variety, have no protection from layoffs. A 
man injured on the job will not be allowed his holidays 
if his sick leave carries him past the point where he 
is allowed to take it. In actuality, the unions feel that 
they have lost a certain amount of control, said Mr. 
Whitney, because they are operating within a framework 
where statements on many subjects are far less definite. 
But, he added, the company is not trying to get rid 
of the unions, as some people have claimed. 


Works councils 


The premise on which works councils are based is good 
communication—a sharing of information, and an ex- 
change of ideas and opinions—with improved morale and 
production being the goals, said Charles Baillie, Co-or- 
dinator of Works Councils for Northern Electric. Works 
councils do not exist as decision-making bodies, he 
added. They are instruments for the exchange of infor- 
Mation, the raising of questions, and the making of 
recommendations. Mr. Baillie defined “works councils” 
as “groups of specially selected employees—cross- 
fertilizations—designed to assist the information process.” 
At Northern Electric they meet once a month. They are 
typically composed of one chairman—usually a repre- 
sentative of senior management—a secretary selected 
by management, four non-management shop em- 
ployees selected by organized labour by election or 
appointment, four non-management employees, four 
management representatives, one confidential employee, 
and three engineering representatives. 


Some topics are restricted for discussions—for instance, 
matters related to collective agreements, personal mat- 
ters or matters prejudicial to the company’s position at 
the time. Topics that are discussed can be categorized 
under the following headings: internal environment, 
external environment, communications, works council 
Structure, company operations and employee relations. 


In the two years that works councils have been in exis- 
tence at Northern Electric, said Mr. Baillie, a great need 
for improved communication has been revealed. The 
success of the councils can be evaluated by reviewing 
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the objectives behind them: to provide an opportunity 
for employees to gain insight about company policies; 
to allow employees to be heard; and to promote better 
two-way communication both horizontally and vert- 
ically. The first objective has been fulfilled, he said. At 
Northern Electric, the policy is to pass on all possible 
information to the works councils. As time goes on, 
management has been shown willing to transmit more 
and more such material. The second objective has been 
only partially achieved, however. More people must be 
drawn into the machinery of the councils. In evaluating 


Se 


the third objective, Mr. Baillie stated that he had no 
studies to prove that it has been achieved, but that he 
personally was convinced that it most definitely had 
become a reality. 


Works councils are not infallible, he admitted. Lack of 
senior management can hinder the operation of the © 
system. Some employees fail to understand the purpose _ 
and become disinterested because there is no immediate 

action. The third probelm is that it is difficult to find 
out what information the employees want. To meet this - 
need, sub-works councils have been formed. Mr. Baillie | 
concluded by saying that, although works councils might 
evolve into a different structure in the future, he consi- | 
dered that, at the moment, Northern Electric had the | 
most effective vehicle. 


James Garett, Manager of Production for the manual 
shops at Northern Electric, followed up Mr. Baillie’s 
remarks by discussing the operation of the works sub- 
councils with which he is associated. The first subcouncil — 
was formed in the company to discover just what the | 
employees considered to be a definition of “productiv-_ 
ity,’ and Mr. Garett was appointed chairman. When — 
it was decided to survey 32 employees from seven sec- 
tions of four departments, only three being managers, 
the subcouncil found that they had to rectify a lack 
of understanding about the purpose of the subcouncil’s 
work. After meeting with the individuals involved, the 
subcouncil received replies from every person. The 
replies emphasized the connection between morale and 
productivity, and the teamwork necessary within the 
immediate group on the production line. One complaint 
was that people on the line were never asked their 
opinions or told anything until something went wrong. 
The feedback indicated that employees would respond 
to non-economic as well as economic motivations. 


The success of this first venture in subcouncils led to 
the establishment of others at Northern Electric, begin- 
ning with Mr. Garett’s departments. He now has six 
such councils, all but one operating effectively. Last year 
production reached 109.9 per cent above the previous 
year, and the existence of the subcouncils is considered 
a major reason. Morale is up, and communication is 
now based on face to face encounters. 


Protecting the innocent 


Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey discussed what trends 
he foresees in industrial relations in his keynote address 
at the conference dinner. In the society to come, he said, 
the trade union will continue its traditional role of 
protecting the interests of its members, those interests 
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being defined as all aspects of work that impinge on 
the lives of the members. Their structure will evolve 
into something new, however. There will be fewer 
unions, but those remaining will be considerably more 
powerful. There will be changes also in levels of bar- 
gaining and in co-operation among unions during bar- 
gaining. 


Unions are already becoming more sophisticated, he 
noted. One reason is that the general educational level 
of the members is now higher. There is a new generation 
of members—their expectations are high and they are 
going to demand a more refined, expert leadership. 
Election or attrition will provide the means. Mr. Macka- 
sey predicted that the net result of these trends would 
be that unions would become much more of a counter- 
vailing force in society. They will be interested in 
lprotecting their members’ interests in a broader spec- 
trum, and conflict will therefore remain, although the 
goals will be different. Furthermore, as trade unions 
grow in social awareness, they will challenge corporate 
awareness of social goals. 

| 

Mr. Mackasey then gave an overview of what Canadian 
society as a whole is likely to want in the 1970s. Cana- 
dians, he said, would expect more than ever from the 
free enterprise system—from labour and from manage- 
ment. The questioners are already around us. To meet 
these expectations, there will be more, not less, govern- 
ment intervention in industrial relations, because there 
must be more concern for the innocent segment of the 
population at the bargaining table. “People are getting 
fed up with the inconvenience of strikes,” he stated. 
Labour and managment must find ways to shorten these 
disputes—or the Government will. 


Union leaders must, in particular, recreate the old feel- 
ing of solidarity with rank and file members, or no 
amount of legislation will solve the problem. If manage- 
ment anticipates that an offer will be rejected by the 
membership, it tends to hold something back for future 
bargaining. The negotiating process is then stretched 
Out still further. Mr. Mackasey had some harsh words 
for management as well. He pointed out that all too 
often the management representative at the bargaining 
table is a “second-rater.” There are simply not enough 
good men in the field. What is worse, he said, is that 
even when the company spends some money to hire 
an expert, too often he is relegated to “the mothballs” 
at moments of crisis and the president of the company 
takes over. “If I were in big business,” he said, “I'd 
listen to the industrial relations experts.” Unions will 
no longer take second-class treatment; they will not 
accept pat answers. He concluded by saying that busi- 
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ness must rediscover the human element, hire the 
expert, see the value of the man in the plant as equal 
to that of his machine, and give workers a right to 
dignity; and that the unions must re-establish internal 
communication. 


Smash the bosses 


The students who, in their own words, “took over” the 
Thursday afternoon session had definite ideas about the 
assembly and its theme. The following paragraphs, 
quoted from one of their circulars, reflect the general 
tenor of the remarks to which the conference delegates 
made their replies: 


“The conference is open to all people who wish to 
attend. However, the admission fee is $85. This elimi- 
nates the participation of workers and students, because 
they can’t afford to pay the registration fee. This is 
tragic, because they could probably propose the best 
solution to solving labour-management conflicts. This 
solution would entail the elimination of the capitalist 
class and the putting of control of the factories in the 
hands of the workers, with a Government controlled 
by workers and their allies. This solution would benefit 
most other groups in Canadian and Québec society, such 
as students, white-collar workers and teachers. It would 
destroy the capitalist system that breeds racism, oppres- 
sion of women, pollution, imperialist wars such as Viet- 
nam, and poverty and misery among large sections of 
the population. This same solution feeds students a diet 
of meaningless irrelevancies that trains them to become 
mindless pawns in a sick society. 


“Tt is certain that the solution of eliminating the capitalist 
class will not even be discussed at the conference. We 
must protest against the existence of the conference 
because it is only for the benefit of the ruling class. 
They want new ways to increase their profits through 
crushing the working class.” 


One of the students carried a placard stating that “the 
university serves the bosses.” Dr. Huberman noted that 
man has always created bosses in any society that has 
evolved and probably always will. “If you smash the 
bosses there’ll be other bosses to replace them. Hitler, 
Mussolini and others all emerged with the idea they 
were going to treat everyone equally, but it was found 
some were more equal than others,” he added. 
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Continuing Education for Women in Canada: Trends and 
Opportunities by Marion Royce. Department of Adult 
Education, The Ontario Institute for Studies in Educa- 
tion, 102 Bloor St. W., Toronto 181; 167 p., $3.75. 


“Idiocy is the female defect: intent on their private lives, 
women follow their fate through a darkness deep as that 
cast by malformed cells in the brain. It is no worse than 
the male defect, which is lunacy: they are so obsessed 
by public affairs that they see the world as by moonlight, 
which shows the outlines of every object but not the 
details indicative of their nature.” Marion Royce quotes 
this comment from Rebecca West’s prologue to Black 
Lamb and Grey Falcon, admits to its truth, and then 
gives a solution. If male and female are then so limited 
in their horizons, each on their own, they must combine 
their talents to give a total picture. To give birth to 
this ideal situation, however, women as a group must 
become active participants in community life. The best 
possible way to instill a greater social awareness in 
women is through continuing education—of all types. 
To provide information on just what courses, projects 
and groups now exist to serve this purpose, Miss Royce 
has researched what is available in six major sectors: 
regular university courses that are open to mature 
students, university extension courses and similar 
courses offered by other educational agencies, voluntary 
associations, professional study programs, and miscella- 
neous activities. 
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Delving into each unit, Miss Royce supplies the infor- 
mation needed by any woman wanting to further her 
academic studies, wanting to revitalize old skills or learn” 
new ones, or who is anxious to participate in a social-ac- 
tion group. Often, personal anecdotes are included to 
allow the intended audience to view the reactions of 
their counterparts elsewhere in the community or in the 
country at large and, thereby, to sense the particular 
relevance of the material in this monograph to their 
individual situations. For instance, one woman who 
attended a series of guidance seminars held at York 
University, Toronto, commented that “The series has... 
made me look in a practical, unbiased way at myself 
as an individual ... It has been helpful to find that 
I am not alone in my feeling of insecurity regarding 
my own ability, and this has been a morale booster. 
In some ways it has been discouraging, but on the other 
hand has probably given me the necessary push to step 
out and just try to do something other than the few 
volunteer jobs in which I am now involved.” 
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The study indicates also the directions of future educa- 
tional programs by examining such unique endeavours 
as the TEVEC pilot project in educational television 
that ran for two years in Québec. Although the TEVEC 
program was not aimed solely at women, the use of 
a medium that could reach women in the home made 
it especially effective in bringing community awareness 
to the isolated female. The Saguenay-Lac St. Jean region 
was chosen by the Continuing Education Branch of the 
Department of Education of Québec for the experiment 
because of its extremely high level of unemployment 
and economic depression, and because of the good re- 
sponse of the population to earlier programs designed 
to help them. Although the course content was to corre- 
spond to the general level of Grade 9, the school subjects 
taught—English, French and Mathematics—were devel- 
oped as part of socio-economic themes. 


On Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays a 
different program within a common socio-economic 
theme would be offered. Each telecast would be repeated 
three times a day. On Friday, there would be a summary 
of the week’s work, followed by the correct answers for 
the assignments. Students filled in IBM cards daily and 
sent them in to TEVEC headquarters to be marked. 
In addition, they would attend w eekly classroom sessions 
on Saturdays for help with particular difficulties. Stu- 
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dents would receive report cards on their progress at 
each stage of the project, and all who so desired could 
write the June examinations whether they were actually 
enrolled with TEVEC or not. Those who passed the 
exams in French, English, and mathematics received 
the first-year high school certificate. Separate certificates 
were given if the socio-economic exam was also passed. 
Certificates were given to those who were successful only 
in particular subjects. 


When the data on the project were correlated, it was 
found that many women had participated despite tre- 
mendous personal obstacles. One mother of eleven fol- 
lowed the broadcasts regularly. Another woman, who 
had supported herself and her son by washing garage 
floors at night, watched all three telecasts each day. 
Broader effects were also derived from the project. 
Women declared that they no longer felt isolated and 
that their children and families respected them more. 


This program and many others are contributing to the 
continuing education of women in this country. The 
purpose of this report is to describe the projects, how 
they were initiated and what they are achieving. 


Miss Royce was director of the Women’s Bureau, Can- 
ada Department of Labour, from 1954 until 1967 (L. 
Creo ip, LOA), 


Cost-Benefit Analysis of Manpower Policies, Proceed- 
ings of a North American Conference, editors G. G. 
Somers and W. D. Wood; Industrial Relations Centre, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.; 272 pages; $5. 


During the last decade, policy measures in the man- 
power field have expanded both in number and com- 
plexity in Canada and the United States. For fear of 
launching into the seventies with barren programs 
yielding scant profitability to society at large, manpower 
researchers, policy makers and administrators have re- 
cognized the need to critically re-evaluate the public 
and private manpower policies implemented in the six- 
ues. 


It was against this backdrop of practical concern over 
the future direction of manpower programs and theoret- 
ical reflection on the issues involved in objective evalua- 
tion that the North American Conference on Cost- 
Benefit Analysis of Manpower Policies was conceived. 
The conference was held in May 1969 at the University 
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of Wisconsin. It was organized under the joint auspices 
of the Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical 
Education, University of Wisconsin and the Industrial 
Relations Centre, Queen’s University, with sponsorship 
provided by the Canadian Department of Manpower 
and Immigration, and the U.S. Department of Labor. 
The proceedings and papers of 24 contributors are pres- 
ently available in paperback form, under the combined! 
editorship of G. G. Somers of the University of Wiscon- 
sin and W. D. Wood of Queen’s University. 
The editors’ foreword says that cost-benefit analyses | 
have been used frequently to evaluate operating prog- | 
rams in the manpower field in response to current trends | 
in a number of government agencies. The operational 
potential of cost-benefit analysis as a tool for the evalu- 
ation of public expenditures is discussed, followed by 
a partial treatment of its ramifications when applied 
to manpower policies. We are cautioned that cost-benefit 
calculus is only one tool in the appraisal process, as” 
it largely excludes qualitative considerations that are of 
outstanding importance—social benefits of manpower 
programs being one example. Advocates and opponents 
of cost-benefit analysis, as well as those who are not 
in-the-know have much to reap from this volume, be- 
cause it attempts both to clarify the issue in dispute. 
and to reduce the area of contentiousness. | 


The first section of the volume is devoted to the theoret- 
ical and methodological aspects of cost-benefit analysis. 
The latter is essentially a technique for investment ap- 
praisal, and consists of measuring the benefits and costs 
of an investment and comparing them; if the benefits 
exceed the costs, the welfare of the investor is increased. 
The second section of the volume attempts to round 
out the picture with an examination of the application 
of cost benefit-benefit analysis to various types of man- 
power programs, and further treatment of measurement 
problems. Some of the manpower programs reviewed 
are occupational training of adult workers sponsored 
by the U.S. Department of Labor, programs aimed 
at reducing poverty by training disadvantaged workers, 
and the Canadian Manpower Mobility Program. 


As a theoretical study and a practical manual, the publi- 
cation should prove a fertile resource to personnel in 
the manpower field. Its merit inheres both in its theoret- 
ical appraisal of a potentially powerful tool of economic 
analysis, and in its demonstration of the strengths and 
weaknesses of this tool in the pragmatic evaluation of 
manpower programs of the past decade. 
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Reducing strikes 
and reaching settlements | 


Conciliation and mediation services in the Ontario De- 
partment of Labour are being enlarged and reorganized 
to increase their effectiveness. Based on three years of 
experimentation and study, the new system is designed 
| to help reduce strikes in the Province. In announcing 
the plan, Ontario Labour Minister Dalton Bales said, 
“Our new plan for mediation will be directed not only 
_ at assisting big companies and big unions in which large 
numbers of workers and the public interest are involved, 
but also at resolving small-firm, first-agreement disputes 
that are often far more difficult and contentious. It is 
our hope that the new moves we are making will up- 
grade our whole approach to industrial relations in 
| Ontario.” 
: 
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The new moves include: appointment of several of the 
Department’s most experienced conciliation officers as 
-mediators—some will be assigned specialist roles with 
‘important industries; appointment of an ad hoc media- 
tion panel of experts in industrial relations who will 
not be staff members, but who will be available when 
needed; appointment of a mediation specialist for the 
construction industry who will build a separate concilia- 
tion section for this field; involvement of the Depart- 
ment’s research branch in negotiations to assist the 
mediator; teaming of mediators and conciliation officers 
occasionally to give additional experience and expertise; 
hiring of additional conciliation officers, and develop- 
ment of a training project to include work with union 
and management; and appointment of a supervisor to 
work with conciliation officers in making the service 


more useful to unions and management. 


W. H. Dickie 
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W. McGuire 


William Dickie, Director of the Department’s Concilia- 
tion Services Branch, announced the appointment of 
William McGuire to the new post of construction media- 
tion specialist, and Jack Speranzini as conciliation su- 
pervisor. Both men have more than 12 years of experi- 
ence in industrial relations and conciliation service. They 
will report to V. E. Scott, Assistant Director of the 
Conciliation Services Branch. 


Conciliation trainees will be engaged by the Department 
and after a few months’ experience, they will serve for 
some months in the industrial relations department of 
a large company, and also with a large union. The ad 
hoc mediation panel has not been appointed, but its 
membership will include men with extensive experience 
and prestige to make them acceptable as mediators to 
both union and management. In some cases, Mr. Dickie 
said, ad hoc mediators will replace conciliation boards, 
but the Department will also continue to use the boards 
in appropriate situations. 


Mr. Dickie has been working closely with the new ap- 
pointees, and a series of innovations have been tested 
under trial-and-error conditions during the past three 
years. Labour Minister Bales said that the system should 
“oreatly increase the effectiveness and quality of concili- 
ation and mediation services, and assist unions and man- 
agement in reaching settlement.” 


V. E. Scott 


J. D. Speranzini 
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In the hope of tapping the talents of the unemployed 
older worker, numerous training and demonstration 
programs have been set up across the United States. 
It has been found that the predicament of the unem- 
ployed and underemployed older worker in the U.S. 
is characterized by his need for immediate employment, 
his willingness to assume the risks of short-term em- 
ployment, and his reluctance to take job retraining. And 
personal and family hardships for the older worker as 
head of the household compound his difficulty in re- 
turning to the labour force. 


Te 


The John F. Kennedy Family Service Center, Inc., Char- 
lestown, Mass., was selected by the U.S. Department 
of Labor as part of a seven-city demonstration project 
to seek solutions to the unemployment and underem- 
ployment of the older worker. The project was assisted 
financially by grants from the U.S. Department of 
Labor. The unique organizational and programmatic 
framework of the Center permitted the co-operation 
of health, education, employment, legal aid and welfare 
SeETVICES. 


Between March 1965 and June 1966, the program served 
479 applicants and successfully placed 316 older workers 
in gainful employment—an overall placement rate of 
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66 per cent. Contacts were established with 300 compa- 
nies and institutions in the process of job development. 
The applicant’s satisfactory adjustment to his family, 

to his community and to his job high-lighted the efforts 
of the program. Follow-up was conducted on the appli- 
cants placed. 


To be eligible for the program, applicants had to be 
45 years of age or over, considered to be difficult to 
place because of age or premature forced retirement, 
and have had few or no job opportunities. They were 
generally ignorant of effective techniques for easy re- 
entry into the labour market, had poor morale, lacked 
confidence, and were unable to adjust to a competitive 
labour market. 


The program was designed to: locate, identify, and 
attempt to activate adults 45 years of age and older 
toward re-employment; direct those older workers, 
whenever necessary, to work preparation, training, and 
retraining that would enable them to enter full-time 
employment; place older workers in permanent jobs 
commensurate with their abilities and skills; and open 
up new jobs to older workers by taking advantage of 
_ new training and employment opportunities that could 
_ be developed directly or indirectly from Boston’s diver- 
_ sified labour market. 


- To cope with the difficulties of the program, seven key 

administrative staff members were recruited from 
industry, vocational, educational and governmental 
agencies. Their range of employment experience and 
knowledge enabled them to understand and evaluate 
the current needs and expectations of the industrial and 
institutional organizations within the Greater Boston 
area. This selective recruitment was instrumental in 
developing job opportunities for the older worker appli- 
cant. Professional staff was involved in recruitment, job 
evaluation, employer-employee relations, industrial 
training programs, interviewing, and placement. 
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Two techniques proved successful in recruiting applicants 
for the program. These were the use of both informal 
and formal communication channels. Informal channels 
were established by advising all community facilities and 
personnel, including social, veteran, business, union, 
fraternal and service groups, and churches of the prog- 
ram’s existence. This was supported by articles in local 
and metropolitan newspapers that described the activi- 
ties of the project. Of particular impact were the per- 
son-to-person communications and discussions initiated 
by enthusiastic and satisfied applicants. Formal com- 
munication channels consisted of recruitment by the 
Massachusetts Division of Employment Security and the 
Family Services Center. 


Under the terms of the working agreement, four of the 
Boston offices of the Massachusetts Division of Employ- 
ment Security identified 100 hard core applicants in four 
major employment categories: service and domestic, 
professional and technical, industrial, and sales and 
clerical. The definition of “hard core” included any one 
or a combination of the following characteristics: appli- 
cants registered with the Massachusetts Division of Em- 
ployment Security for a minimum of eight to ten weeks 
and for whom no immediate job opportunities existed; 
applicants registered for any length of time and who 
had been judged “hard core”; and applicants from an 
impoverished environment, or school drop-outs, or mili- 
tary service rejects, or those handicapped by language. 


At the outset, an eligible applicant had to be between 
50 and 65 years of age and defined as “hard core”. 
The age requirement was lowered to 45 years in July 
1965. By November 1965, 76 applicants, 59 males and 
17 females had been sent to the Kennedy Center by 
the Massachusetts Division of Employment Security for 
employment counselling, interviewing, job development 
and placement. Following processing, 54—71 per cent—of 
the 76 applicants had been placed in employment. Two 
more were placed later, following training. 


The average age of the 76 applicants was 57.6 years, 
the average number of months unemployed was 7.7, 
and the average number of job referrals was 1.5. The 
types of employment for the 56 applicants placed were: 
15 placed in same type of employment as their prior 
experience; 15 placed in similar type or allied employ- 
ment; 11 employed in a higher type or upgraded; and 
15 employed in a lower type or dow ngraded. 
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Rehabilitation of 250 handicapped Cape Breton coal | 


miners will be studied under a _ government- 
union-management agreement announced _ recently 
by Manpower and Immigration Minister Allan J. 
MacKEachen. 


A comprehensive study will be made of the individual 
adjustment problems of physically handicapped coal 
miners under a Manpower Assessment Incentive Agree- 
ment signed by the Cape Breton Development Corpora- 
tion; the United Mine Workers of America, District 26; 
and the Minister of Manpower and Immigration. 


Extensive research will be undertaken to determine the 
men’s potential for rehabilitation into more productive 
work within the coal mining industry or elsewhere within 
the area in which they live. The possibilities of estab- 
lishing other types of industries, or, in some cases, shel- 
tered workshops, to provide satisfying employment, will 
also be assessed. All age groups within the labour force 
are involved. Some have lost limbs or fingers in indus- 
trial accidents, others suffer from chronic illnesses or 
other permanent physical handicaps. 


The research project will cost $62,000, with the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration paying 50 per cent 
of the cost. DEVCO will pay 45.2 per cent and the 
United Mine Workers of America 4.8 per cent. The 
agreement provides for the establishment of a joint 
committee and the appointment of an independent 
chairman and a qualified research director. The com- 
mittee will present recommendations on what steps might 
be taken to resolve the adjustment problems that the 
handicapped workers face. 


The agreement was worked out by the Department’s 
Manpower Consultative Service, formed in 1964 to en- 
courage management and labour to plan measures to 
assist employees whose jobs are threatened by techno- 
logical or industrial change. By means of financial in- 
centives and technical and consultative assistance, it 
helps labour and management to assess the problems 
and develop effective adjustment programs. More than 
80 such agreements have been negotiated since the 
program began. 
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Wheel chair symbol 


A wheel chair symbol, to designate what buildings, trans- 
portation and other services and facilities are accessible 
to wheel chair users and other handicapped persons, has 
been selected by Rehabilitation International—the Inter- 
national Society for Rehabilitation of the Disabled—and 
recommended for use around the world. 


The symbol was selected from among six entries sub- 
mitted from various countries, and it included the Ca- 
nadian symbol used in connection with Supplement No. 
7 of the National Building Code of Canada and the 
symbol used at Expo 67. 


The symbol adopted consists of a simple, stylized sil- 
houette of a person sitting in a wheel chair. It was 
selected by an international jury formed by the Interna- 
tional Committee on Technical Aids, Housing and 
Transportation, and was adopted by the assembly of 
the world organization when it met in Dublin last Sep- 
tember. The symbol was prepared and contributed by 
the Scandinavian Design Students Organization. 


In adopting the new symbol, Norman Acton, Secretary 
General of Rehabilitation International, stressed that 
modern rehabilitation methods have greatly increased 
the mobility of many disabled persons, but said that 
Staircases, narrow doorways and other barriers fre- 
quently deny access to public buildings, shops, transpor- 
tation, restaurants, theatres, churches and other facili- 
ties. Campaigns to eliminate such barriers should be 
accompanied by steps to identify accessible areas, and 
that is the function of the new symbol. “The tremendous 
increase in international travel by disabled persons 
makes it important to agree upon an international sym- 
bol that will convey its message without the use of 
words,” he said. 
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Member organizations of Rehabilitation International 
in 61 countries throughout the world have been request- 
ed to seek acceptance of this symbol of access by their 
Governments and by private enterprises. The world 
organization is urging its use by international bodies 
concerned with all means of transportation, housing and 
other facilities essential to daily life. 


Canadian paraplegics who have travelled abroad will 
agree that there is considerable merit in having a uni- 
versally recognized symbol. Recognizing the desirability 
of having a worldwide common symbol the Committee 
on Building Standards for the Handicapped of the Asso- 
ciate Committee on the National Building Code, Nation- 
al Research Council of Canada, recommends the adoption 
of this symbol in Canada. It will supersede the one 
previously recommended by this committee. An arrow- 
head can be added to any side of the symbol to indicate 
direction. 


Wholesale, January 1970 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 100) rose 1.2 per 
cent in January to 289.2 from the December 1969 index 
of 285.7, and was 4.0 per cent higher than the January 
1969 index of 278.1. All eight major group indexes were 
higher. 


The wood products group index moved up 2.5 per cent 
to 388.4 from 378.9 in response to higher prices for 
newsprint, fir, woodpulp, and hemlock. The animal 
products group index advanced 1.5 per cent to 332.1 
from 327.2, reflecting price increases for livestock, fresh 
meats, and boots and shoes. An increase of 1.4 per cent. 
to 302.0 from 297.7, occurred in the iron products group 
index as a result of higher prices for scrap iron and 
steel, rolling mill products, pig iron, and hardware. Price 
increases for coke, crude asbestos, building stone, and 
crushed stone were the reasons for an upward movement 
of 1.2 per cent to 212.9 from 210.3 in the non-metallic 
minerals products group index. A 0.8 per cent rise to 
258.6 from 256.6 in the textile products group index 
reflected higher prices for woollen hosiery and knit 
goods, and miscellaneous fibre products. The non- 
ferrous metals products group index advanced 0.8 per 
cent to 290.9 from 288.7 on price increases for silver 
and tin. An increase of 0.8 per cent to 225.7 from 224.0 
in the chemical products group index was mainly due 
to higher prices for drugs and pharmaceuticals. The 
vegetable products group index moved up fractionally 
tore 1.2 4rom: 236.9. 
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British retail, December 1969 


The British general index of retail prices (January 16, 
1962 =100) was 134.4 at December 16, compared with | 
133.5 at November 18 and 128.4 at December 10, 1968. 
The increase was due to higher prices for beer, and for 
eggs and fresh vegetables—whose prices vary seasonally. 


The index for foods, the prices of which show significant 
seasonal variations, rose more than 4.5 per cent to 134.4, 
compared with 128.4 in November. The index for the 
food group as a whole rose by one per cent to 133.4, 
compared with 132.0 in November. 


In the alcoholic drink group, higher prices for beer 
caused the index for this group as a whole to rise 4.5 | 
per cent to 142.7 compared with 136.4 in November. 


Mainly as a result of increases in bus fares in many — 
areas, including London, the index for the transport and — 
vehicles group as a whole increased by less than one — 
half of one per cent to 124.9, compared with 124.5 in — 
November. : 


Increases in the average levels of prices of newspapers 
and periodicals, moved the index for the miscellaneous 
goods group as a whole up to 135.1, compared with 
134.3 in November. 


There was an increase of less than one half of one per 
cent in the average level of prices in the group “meals 
bought and consumed outside the home.” The index 
for this group rose to 138.9 compared with 138.5 in 
November. 
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Wages and salaries—1969 


Preliminary wage and salary rate information for selected 
occupations as of October 1, 1969, is currently available 
in loose-leaf form from the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Canada Department of Labour. Average 
pay rates for each occupation are presented in tabular 
form for 54 cities and 66 industries across Canada. The 
rates are based on data reported to the Department’s 
annual survey of Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of 
Labour. This survey is conducted by means of a mailed 
ee conaure sent to approximately 33,000 establish- 
ments having, usually, 20 or more employees. Following 
7 the cut-off date for receipt of questionnaires, final 
_loose-leaf tables are released as they become available. 
| Following this, the bound volume, Wage Rates, Salaries 
| and Hours of Labour, will be published. All tables are 
available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
) The preliminary 1969 community tables show average 
wage and salary rates for: 14 male and 23 female office 
occupations; eight maintenance trades; eight service 
occupations: and for general labourers. The accompa- 
-hying summary table presents average rates for selected 
occupations in 10 communities. 


For the selected office occupations, the 1969 preliminary 
results show that the highest average rate was $172 a 
week for a senior draughtsman in Montreal and Toronto. 
The highest female rate was $124 a week for a senior 
secretary in Montreal. In the maintenance trades, the 
lowest rate was $2.56 an hour paid to a carpenter in 
St. John’s, and the highest rate was $4.02 an hour for 
an electrician in Vancouver. The rates for general la- 
bourer vary from a low of $1.75 an hour in St. John’s 
to a high of $3.11 in Vancouver. 


Preliminary wage statistics for about 612,000 employees 
in 66 industries are also available. And data are avail- 
able for about 1,000 occupations in the industries sur- 
veyed. Industry average wage and salary rate informa- 
tion is presented on a Canada-wide basis for each occu- 
pation, followed by the average and range by occupation 
for the 10 provinces, and for Montreal and Toronto, 
where the industry is prevalent and where figures meet 
the confidentiality requirement—the data apply to time 
work and, where applicable, to incentive work methods 
of wage payment. The average standard number of 
hours worked a week for non-office occupations is also 
provided. 


Summary of 1969 (Preliminary) Wage and Salary Data for Selected Occupations 


St. Saint 
John’s Halifax John 


RI TT DES SE PTI ENR ENE. GEESE TS EN EEN FT, i DURE NOR SNR GAS RE 


Office occupations 


Clerk, Junior Female........ 62 64 : 
Clerk, Inter. Female.......... 88 88 ‘4 
COUT 9 Ay ne b 95 : 
TUR DT Te ao rr 58 64 58 
Clerk, Inter. Male.............. 98 97 99 
Clerk, Senior Male.............. 121 131 122 
Draughtsman, Sr. Male.... 157 165 


Maintenance trades 


re 2.56 2.87 2.62 
Oe): ee ee 3.22 3.10 3.19 
RT 3.06 3.67 3.24 
General Labourer........................ 1.75 2.23 2.26 


nS NEB ISR BED IS IE NISL IRR ADRS REG cP AELEIES BAO SIA TNT 


*Preliminary data not available. 
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Van- 
couver 


Edmon- 
Regina ton 


Winni- 
Toronto peg 


Mon- 


treal Ottawa 


Dollars a week 


70 71 iD 65 66 68 73 
89 98 92 83 82 89 93 
124 119 111 105 100 105 107 
72 70 76 67 72 70 66 
102 101 105 99 88 96 105 
134 125 135 132 118 135 131 
172 162 172 “s 141 157 161 


Dollars an hour 


3.38 3.22 3.50 3.44 3.13 3.49 3.75 
3.48 3.78 3.72 3.44 3.64 : 4.02 
e a 3.68 3.38 3.56 3:33 3.94 
2.43 OB Je 2.55 2.45 2.45 2.51 3.11 
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Claimants for unemployment insurance benefit numbered 
537,000 on December 31, 1969, an increase of 8 per cent 
over the 498,000 recorded a year before. These totals 
comprise regular and seasonal benefit claimants num- 
bering 456,000 and 81,000 on December 31, 1969, and 
425,000 and 73,000 on December 31, 1968. On No- 
vember 28, 1969 there were 349,000 claimants of whom 
3,000 were identified as seasonal benefit. 


The importance of males among the December claims 
is indicated by the sharp rise in the male composition 
of those one to four weeks on claim. As of the end 
of December 1969 this proportion was 77 per cent, 
whereas 60 per cent of the persons on continuous claim 
for five weeks or longer were men. This reflects the 
relatively heavier impact of seasonal influences on the 
employment of men. The proportion of males in the 
current claimant total, however—70 per cent—was un- 
changed from one year ago. 


TOTAL CLAIMANTS (MONTH END) 


THOUSANDS THOUSANDS 


HOO errant aie 1,000 


800 AVERAGE 


600 


400 


INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS 200 


THOUSANDS THOUSANDS 


900 | MONTHLY nt | 1965! 1967! y 


AVERAGE 1964 1966 1968 
400 


300 


200 
BENEFIT PAYMENTS MILLIONS 


100 OF DOLLARS 


MONTHLY fat 


AVERAGE 
1 19651 19671 4 80 
1964 1966 1968 


60 
40 


| 19651 19671 ¥ 
1964 1966 1968 
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A total of 301,000 initial and renewal claims were filed 
in local offices across Canada during December. This 
represented an increase of 82 per cent over the 165,000 
filed in November, and an increase of nine per cent 


The December 31, 1969 claimant count was substantially 
higher than it was one month earlier in all provinces. 
Although Québec, Ontario and British Columbia still 
retained two thirds of the total increase over the previous 


over the 276,000 recorded one year ago. The No- 
vember-to-December increase in the number of initial 
claims filed is usual, and can be attributed to seasonal 
benefit claims being filed in December, when the sea- 
sonal benefit period commences. 


month, exceptionally large percentage increases oc- 
curred in Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. The 
largest proportion of the increase was composed of male 
claimants. 


In a comparison with December 31, 1968, the provinces 
of the Atlantic region had marginally fewer claimants 
and all other provinces experienced moderate increases 
in their claimant count. The largest increase in claimants 
occurred in Ontario. 


The average weekly number of beneficiaries was estimat- 
ed at 195,300 for December, 192,800 for November and 
235,600 for December 1968. Benefit payments totalled 
$33.1 million in December, compared with $27.6 million 
during November and $30.8 million during December 
1968. The average weekly benefit payments for the three 
periods under review are $33.86 for December, $33.17 
for November and $29.05 for December 1968. 


Summary Table 
Cumulative Data 


12 

Jan. months 

to ending 

Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. December 

Activity 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 


(in thousands) 


Beer OONU ALON AL ENC OF MOND, crciccniccsiesseortansnceselb ede decdhs es wis — 55565 5,446 = — 
Initial and renewal claims filed: 

(oles acel A ie Se eg aR RN Set 3017 165 276 1,855 1,855 
9 3 eer eth lal eb he ORR oh AD EER J Mi IP 8 RRR Eee Za1T ize ois 1,408 1,408 
BRUNETTES Ue Caen etre h cee wal Lege et eee evasion Brus bee deeetee 69t 43 63 447 447 

Siaimants currently reporting to local OffiCes.............0.....:::ccccseseseneerenees 537 349 498 410* 410* 
ESTOS ( WCERIY AVCTARE) ..cs.ocigecsce<cssanscxcsssunsesecupdecert deatesevcassutantasvasees 195 193 236 308* 308* 
TE ENS TBODE TAG UTI eh or 8: 55d oes eh coan oa dn cbloticme ered. Medes doses, 976 831 1,060 IS 7ae 15,735 
ES UIDMOGU ST RR ooh Secs OER On | eee Me TEL Sn AO ee ETERS eae 33,060 21,555 30,800 498,992 498,992 
SE STRELA! COURIC he ei ee ee gan bak wld $33.86 $33.17 $29.05 $31.71 $31.71 


a EN AT TP SS EE A BS I SY AN RT SNE NI GATTO I PORN AT PANN RNN IRO MIRURBERR TR DEMO SAN OE RS NRE 


* Monthly average. 
+ Discrepancy between totals and subtotals due to rounding. 
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Omissions 


Because of new printing deadlines for The Labour Ga- 
zette, some regular features will not appear in this issue. 
They will reappear in the next issue. They are: Employ- 
ment Review; Consumer Prices; City Consumer Prices; 
and the tables that accompany these items: Labour 
Statistics; Labour Force tables A-1, A-2, and A-3; Price 
Index tables F-1 and F-2; and the Labour Income Table 
B-1. 


Unemployment insurance fund 


During January 1970, 22,519 investigations were com- 
pleted across Canada. Of these, 14,294 were on-premises 
investigations and 1,516 were selective investigations to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The re- 
maining 455 formal investigations and 6,254 post-audit 
investigations were in connection with claimants sus- 
pected of making false statements to obtain benefits. 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants making 
false statements or misrepresentations numbered 3,039. 
Prosecutions were commenced in 228 cases, all against 
claimants. This does not include employer prosecutions 
commenced by the Revenue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in January totalled $55,878,447.94 compared with 
$53,426,242.57 in December 1969 and $52,977,474.66 
in January 1969. Benefits paid in January totalled 
$76,500,419.58 compared with $33,060,494.99 in De- 
cember and $61,239,268.08 in January 1969. The balance 
in the Fund on January 31, 1970 was $525,160,447.52 
compared with $545,782,419.16 in December and 
$417,873,126.52 at the end of January 1969. 
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Wage schedules—January 


During January, the Department of Labour prepared 267 
wage schedules for inclusion in contracts proposed to 
be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, 
for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, and certain services. In the same period, 163 
contracts in these categories were awarded. In addition, 
218 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause 
were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration, Defence Construction (1951) Limited, the St 
Lawrence Seaway Authority, and the Departments of 
Fisheries and Forestry, Public Works and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract 
is available on request to trade unions concerned or 
to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of 
supplies and equipment were: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Post Office 6 $ 242,071.06 
RCMP 3 31,420.5¢ 
Supply and 
Services OS 1,245,719.0( 


During January, the sum of $4,654.29 was collected fron 
23 contractors for wage arrears owing their employee: 
as a result of the failure of the contractors, or thei 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other condi 
tions of employment required by the schedule of labou1 
conditions forming part of their contract. This amoun 
is for distribution to the 173 workers concerned. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 341, 342, 347, 348, 351, 352 
354, 356, 358, 360, 361. Rapid Grip and Batten Ltd 
p. 335. Campbell Studio, Vancouver: p. 336. Publis 
Archives of Canada: p. 338. CNR: p. 374, 376. Murray 
MacGowan: p. 378. 
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Employment Fatalities, p. 368, are prepared by the Sur- 
veys Division of the Department of Labour’s Economics 
and Research Branch. The fatalities covered in this 
review involve persons gainfully employed. They oc- 
curred during the course of, or arose out of their em- 
ployment, and they include deaths resulting from indus- 
trial diseases. 


(Note: Statistics on employment fatalities are compiled 
from reports received from the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards and other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement these. For indus- 
tries not covered by workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, newspaper reports are the Department’s only 
source of information. It is possible, therefore, that the 
coverage for such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping, and certain of the service groups is not as 
complete as it is for industries covered by workmen’s 
compensation legislation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents, which are in fact industrial, may be 
omitted from the department’s records because of lack 
of information in press reports. The number of fatalities 
that occurred during the period under review is usually 
greater than the article and tables indicate. Fatalities 
that were not reported in time for inclusion, however, 
are recorded in supplementary lists, and statistics are 
revised accordingly in the next annual and quarterly 
reviews. ) 


Unemployment Insurance Report, p. 364, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
employment register is placed in the active file at the 
local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
Should not be interpreted either as “total number of 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 371, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 369, origi- 


nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 


the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
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under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Department. 


Tapping Talents, p. 358, was submitted by the Section 
on Older Workers, Manpower Utilization Branch, De- 
partment of Manpower and Immigration. 


The Hurdle of Individual Adjustment, p. 360, originates 
with the Manpower Utilization Branch, Department of 
Manpower and Immigration. 


Legal Decisions, p. 373, is prepared by the Legislation 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 


Corrections 


In an item about the agreement signed by Hamilton, 
Ontario, electricians, (L. G., Feb., p. 92), the final sen- 
tence reads: The electricians are represented by the 
United Electrical Workers. It should read: These electri- 
cians are construction wiremen and are represented by 
Local 105 of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 


There were several mistakes in our reporting of the 
settlement with the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
at Falconbridge Nickel Mines (L. G., Feb., p. 94). The 
settlement is for 33 months, not three years, and it 
provides a wage and fringe benefit package of $1.51 
an hour over the term of the agreement. 


The 77.8 cents an hour increase reported applies only 
to the bottom job class. For classes two to 18, the in- 
creases are higher by 1.7 cents an hour for each class; 
and there is a cost of living bonus of 5 cents an hour. 
Pieceworkers at Falconbridge will receive a rate increase 
of 88 cents, and as their average piecework bonus Is 
one third, their actual increase is 133 per cent of 88 
cents, or $1.17 an hour. The average hourly rate under 
the previous contract was reported as $3.06, but this 
did not include piecework earnings and other premiums. 
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The department has received reports on 175 employment 
fatalities that occurred in Canada during the fourth 
quarter of 1969. During the previous quarter, 266 fatali- 
ties were recorded. This is 57 more than the previously 
published total of 209 (L. G., Feb., p. 113). In the fourth 
quarter of last year, 247 fatalities were recorded, 70 more 
than the preliminary figure of 177 (L. G., May 1969, 
p. 282). 


During the quarter, four multifatality accidents brought 
death to 15 workmen. In October, 3 hydro employees 
were killed at Daisy Lake, B.C. when a tower on which 
they were working collapsed. In November, 3 men lost 
their lives when their plane crashed near Winnipeg, 
Man., and 5 seamen were drowned when their ship, the 
“Thomas J. Hodder,” sank 12 miles from Scatari Island, 
N.B. In December, 4 seamen lost their lives when over- 
come by gasoline fumes on the aircraft carrier Bonaven- 
ture one hundred miles southeast of Cape Sable Island, 
NS. 


Three industry divisions accounted for 64.5 per cent of 
the total number of fatalities (see Table H. p. 392). Of 
the total, 52 occurred in construction, 34 occurred in 
transportation and 27 in manufacturing. The remaining 
35.5 per cent were distributed in the other industry 
divisions as follows: mining, 12.6 per cent; forestry, 7.4 
per cent; trade, 5.1 per cent; public administration, 3.4 
per cent; agriculture and service, 2.9 per cent each; and 
fishing and finance, 0.6 per cent each. 


Three occupational divisions accounted for 66.2 per cent 
of the total fatalities: craftsmen, production process and 
related workers, 36.0 per cent; transportation and com- 
munication workers, 18.8 per cent; and labourers and 
unskilled workers, 11.4 per cent. 


The distribution of the remaining 33.8 per cent among 
other occupational divisions was as follows: miners, 9.7 
per cent; loggers and related workers, 5.7 per cent; 
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managerial, service and recreational workers, 4.6 p 
cent each; professional occupations workers, 4.0 per 
cent; farmers, 2.9 per cent; sales employees, 1.7 per cent 
and fishermen, trappers and hunters, 0.6 per cent. There 
were no fatalities recorded for clerical workers. 


Three accident-type categories accounted for 76.7 pe 
cent of the total number of fatalities. These were: struck 
by different objects and falls and slips, 26.9 per cent 
each; and collisions, derailments, and wrecks, 22.9 pel 
cent. The remaining 23.3 per cent were distributec 
among other accident-type categories as follows: caugh 
in, on or between different objects, 7.9 per cent; inhala. 
tions, absorptions and industrial diseases, 5.7 per cent. 
miscellaneous accidents, 3.4 per cent; conflagrations 
temperature extremes, and explosions 2.9 per cent 
over-exertion, 1.7 per cent; contact with electric current 
1.1 per cent; and striking against or stepping on objects 
0.6 per cent. 


A cross section analysis of the greatest concentratior 
of fatalities by age reveals that the 25-44 age grou 
accounted for 51.9 per cent of the fatalities in manufac 
turing, 44.2 per cent of the fatalities in construction 
and 41.2 per cent in transportation. The 45-64 age grouj 
accounted for 41.2 per cent of the fatalities in transpor 
tation, and 40.4 per cent of the fatalities in construction 


An examination of the concentration of fatalities b 
occupation shows that craftsmen, production proces 
and related workers accounted for 74.1 per cent i 
manufacturing, and 55.8 per cent in construction. 


An analysis of cross-classifications of industry division 
by main accident-type categories reveals that 50.0 pe 
cent of the fatalities in mining, and 25.0 per cent o 
the fatalities in construction were the result of the vic 
tims being struck by different objects. Another 48.1 pe 
cent of the fatalities in construction were caused by fall 
and slips; and 38.2 per cent of the fatalities in transpot 
tation were caused by collisions, derailments, an 
wrecks. 


During the quarter under review, there were 74 fatalitie 
in October, 58 in November and 43 in December. B 
province, the largest number of fatalities, 63, occurre 
in Ontario; 26 in British Columbia; and 20 in Manitobé 
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Conciliation before the . 
minister of labour — 


During February, the Minister of labour appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Maroney’s Express Limited, St. Catherines, Ont., and 
General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 879 (Conciliation 
Officer: K. Hulse). 


Central Mortgage and MHousing Corporation (St. 
Georges Gardens, Apartments) Pointe-aux-Trembles, 
Qué., and le Syndicat National des Employés de la 
S.C.H.L. (CSN) (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Les Services Ménagers Roy Ltée., Montreal, Qué., and 
le Syndicat général du cinéma et de la télévision (CSN) 
(Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Bell Canada, Montreal, Qué., and Traffic Employees’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., and Northland Shipping 
(1962) Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Ca- 
meron). 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation, 
Montreal, Qué., and The Overseas Communications 
Union, Local 272 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


CP Air (cafeteria and flight kitchen employees), Van- 
couver International Airport, and Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International Union, Local 
28 (Conciliation Officer: A. A. Franklin). 
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Imperial Roadways Limited, Winnipeg, Man., and 
General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979 
(Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Settlements by conciliation officers 


New Imperial Mines Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T., and Local 
926, United Steelworkers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. G., April, p. 309). 


The Newfoundland Broadcasting Company Limited, 
(CJON Radio and CJON-CJOX-TV), and National As- 
sociation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: W. J. Gillies) L. G., March, p. 
218). 


Cape Breton Development Corporation (Coal Division), 
Sydney, N.S., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
C. A. Ogden) (L. G., March, p. 218). 


Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd., North Burnaby, B.C., 
and General Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31, 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local 362, and General Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979 (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. G., March, p. 218). 


Wm. C. Norris Limited (Toronto Terminal), and Gener- 
al Truck Drivers, Local 938 (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae) (L. G., Jan., p. 59). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 
Lake and River Service), and Canadian Merchant Ser- 
vice Guild (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. 
G., Dec. 1969, p. 754). 
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Kent Driver Services Limited, Merlin, Ont., and Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
880 (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse) (L. G., Oct. 1969, 
p. 609). 


Conciliation boards appointed 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service) and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (L. G., Jan., p. 59). 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (representing certain 
member companies) and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (L. G., Nov. 1969, p. 680). 


Ottawa Transportation Commission, and Amalgamated 
Transit Union, Division No. 279 (L. G., April, p. 310). 


Conciliation boards fully constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in December to deal with disputes between Canadian 
Helicopter Overhauls Ltd.; Okanagan Helicopters Ltd., 
Vancouver International Airport, and International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115 (L. G., March, 
p. 219) was fully constituted in February with the ap- 
pointment of R. G. Clements of Vancouver, as chair- 
man. Mr. Clements was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, company nominee Philip 
Shier, and union nominee E. P. O’Neal, both of Van- 
couver. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in December to deal with a dispute between AirWest 
Airlines Ltd., Vancouver International Airport, and Ca- 
nadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (L. G., March, p. 219) was fully constituted 
in February with the appointment of Mr. George W. 
Rogers of Vancouver, as chairman. Mr. Rogers was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee A. Boyd Ferris, Vancouver, 
and union nominee George Johnston, Burnaby. 


Conciliation board report received 
B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (representing certain 
member companies) and Canadian Merchant Service 


Guild (L. G., Feb., p. 143). (Full text appears in Supple- 
ment No. 2, 1970). 
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Settlements by conciliation boards 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., — 
and the Office and Professional Employees’ Internation- — 
al Union, Local 404 (L. G., March, p. 219). (Full text — 
appears in Supplement No. 2, 1970). ; 


CP Air (Commissary Attendants) Vancouver Interna- ) 
tional Airport, and General Drivers and Helpers, Local — 
31 (L. G., March, p. 219). (Full text appears in Supple-— 
ment No. 2, 1970). ) 


Conciliation boards not appointed 


Millar and Brown Limited, Cranbrook, B.C., and Gen- 
eral Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31; Truckers, 
Cartagemen, Construction and Building Material Em- 
ployees, Local 362; General Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 979; Chauffeurs, Teamsters and 
Helpers, Local 395, and General Teamsters, Local 181 
(L. G., March, p. 219). 


Loiselle Transport Limited, Dawson Creek, B.C., and 
General Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31, and 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local 362 (L. G., March, p. 219). 


Canadian Freightways Limited, Calgary, Alta., and 
General Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31; Truckers, 
Cartagemen, Construction and Building Material Em- 
ployees, Local 362; General Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 979; and Chauffeurs, Teamsters and 
Helpets*Local395 (EG. March, p. 219). 


Little Chief B-Line Express Ltd., Calgary, Alta., and 
General Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31, and 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local 362 (L. G., March, p. 219). 


Strike action 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Fort Garry Hotel) 
Winnipeg, Man., and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers. (Strike com- 
menced February 10 and terminated February 20) (L. 
G., April, p. 310). 
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Certification 
before oe 
theCLRB 


‘The Canada Labour Relations Board met for four days 
during February. It granted eight applications for 
certification, rejected three, and ordered one representa- 
tion vote. During the month, the Board received ten 
applications for certification and allowed the withdrawal 
of two. It also received one application for revocation 
of certification which was granted. 


Applications for certification granted 


Syndicat National de la Meunerie Maple Leaf Limitée 
(CSN) on behalf of certain personnel employed by 
Maple Leaf Mills Limited, Montreal, Qué., at its plant 
at 365 Bridge Street, Montreal (L. G., Jan., p. 58). 


Ottawa Newspaper Guild, Local 205, American News- 
paper Guild, on behalf of a unit of employees of Bush- 
nell Communications Ltd. CJOH-TV, Ottawa, Ont., 
employed in its news service at television station 
CJOH-TV, Ottawa (L. G., Feb., p. 145). The Association 
of Canadian Television and Radio Artists had inter- 
vened, as well as certain of the news service employees. 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of loaders employed aboard the 
vessel “RivTow Norseman” by RivTow Marine Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. (L. G., Mar., p. 221). The application 
Was granted by way of amending an existing certificate 
to include the employees applied for (L. G. 1967, p. 
642). The Seafarers’ International Union of Canada had 
intervened. 


Public Service Alliance of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of employees in the Operational Category of the Indus- 
trial Development Division of the Cape Breton Devel- 
Opment Corporation, Sydney, N.S., employed at the 
Point Edward Industrial Park, Sydney, N.S. (L. G., Mar., 
p. 222). 
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West Canadian Air Navigators’ Association, on behalf 
of a unit of flight navigators employed by Pacific 
Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver International Airport, 
BGG viats p. 222). 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, on 
behalf of a unit of personnel employed in its Yellow- 
knife Division by Plains-Western Gas & Electrical Co. 
Ltd., Yellowknife, N.W.T. (L. G., Mar., p. 222). 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 879, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers and crane operators employed by W. R. Ca- 
meron Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. (L. G., Apr., p. 309). 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers, dockmen and helpers em- 
ployed at its Montreal Branch by M. & P. Transport 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (L. G., Apr., p. 309). 


Applications for certification rejected 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1958, 
applicant, and Canadian National Railways, Montreal, 
Qué., respondent (freight handlers, Port of Québec) (L. 
G., Nov. 1969, p. 683). The application was rejected 
on the ground that no evidence had been furnished 
establishing that there are any employees in the bar- 
gaining unit proposed. 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1958, 
applicant, and Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Montreal, Qué., respondent (freight handlers, Port of 
Québec) (L. G., Nov. 1969, p. 683). The application 
was rejected for the reason that the proposed unit of 
employees is not appropriate for collective bargaining. 


Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 213, American 
Newspaper Guild, applicant, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, Ottawa, Ont., respondent (information 
program producers, Toronto), and Association of Tele- 
vision Producers and Directors (Toronto), intervener (L. 
G., Jan., p. 58). The application was rejected because 
the unit proposed was not appropriate for collective 
bargaining. 
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Representation vote ordered 


United Radio and Television Workers Union, Local 291 
(CLC), applicant, and C.K.A.C. Limitée, Montreal, 
Qué., respondent (salesmen) (Returning Officer: S. T. 
Payne) (Reasons for judgment published as Supplement 
No. 371970). 


Applications for certification received 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees servicing 
aircraft employed by Genaire (1961) Limited, Malton, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


Letter Carriers’ Union of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of mail contract personnel employed by Ryan Trucking 
and Terminal Limited, Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating 
Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the City of White- 
horse, Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: A. A. 
Franklin). 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, on behalf of a unit 
of deck officers and engineers employed aboard the 
“Haida Transporter” by Kingcome Navigation Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
A. A. Franklin). 


Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 213, American 
Newspaper Guild, on behalf of a unit of clerical person- 
nel employed in its Ottawa area offices by Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. F. Tulloch). 


Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 213, American 
Newspaper Guild, on behalf of a unit of clerical person- 
nel employed in its Newfoundland regional offices by 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa, Ont. (in- 
vestigating Officer: A. F. Tulloch). 


SH 


Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 213, American 
Newspaper Guild, on behalf of a unit of clerical person- 
nel employed in its Toronto regional offices by Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: G. A. Plante). 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union, Local 
470, on behalf of a unit of employees of National Feeds 
Ltd., Abbotsford, B.C. (Investigating Officer: A. A. 
Franklin). 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 880, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Catalano Produce Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont. (Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


| 
Professional Transport Workers’ Union of Canada, on. 
behalf of a unit of drivers employed by Maccam Trans- 
port Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. (Investigating Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 


I 
| 

| 
| 
1 


Applications for certification withdrawn 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, ap- 


plicant, and Cara Operations Ltd., Port aux Basques, 
Nfld., respondent (L. G., Oct. 1969, p2o13): | 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, applicant, 
and Messagerie Cotiére Limitée, Montreal, Queée., respon- 
denv(L. “Gy Apr...p.. 302). | 


Application for revocation received and granted 


Québec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Hes, Qué., and International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers, joint applicants. The 
application was for revocation of the Board’s Orders 
of Certification dated January 24, 1962, and March 28, 
1966, in respect of units of unlicensed employees and 
marine engineers employed aboard the vessel “M.V. 
Inland” which the company has sold (L. G. 1962, p. 
331 and L. G. 1966, p. 306). 
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Decisions 
of the 
umpire 


CUB 2876. The claimant, 63 years of age, filed an appli- 
cation for benefit on November 7, 1968; he stated that 
he had worked at the same place for 34 years, and that 
ie left his job to accept a special early service pension 
offered to him by the company. He added that he was 
ready and able to work immediately, but he could not 
accept full-time employment as he had pains in his 
legs. In answer to questions asked by the area office 
of the Commission, the claimant advised them that he 
could work as a watchman four hours a day, five days 
a week, and that the pains in his legs were caused by 
theumatism, which had prompted him to take an early 
service pension. 


On November 20, the insurance office notified the 
claimant that he was disqualified from receiving benefit 
from November 8, because he had failed to prove that 
ne was available for work as required by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, and because his poor physical 
-ondition meant that the chances of his obtaining em- 
Sloyment were practically non-existent. 


In November 26, a union officer wrote to the claimant’s 
doctor and asked him to indicate if the claimant would 
9e able to perform suitable work eight hours a day, 
ive days a week. According to the doctor, the claimant 
Was in relatively good physical condition. The doctor 
udded that the claimant had a chronic ear condition 
ind a mild ostis arthritis of the spine, and that he was 
apable of performing sedentary work compatible with 
lis age. On December 13, the claimant appealed to the 
oard of referees and based his appeal on the statements 
nade by the doctor. 


The area office then wrote to the claimant. In his reply, 
he claimant stated that he was willing to work eight 
lours a day, six days a week, that he had tried to get 
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various jobs without success, and that he could work 
as a caretaker, as a janitor, or do any light-duty job. 
He added that he was available for work on November 
17. The board of referees convened on January 3, and 
the board, by a majority, decided to dismiss the appeal. 


The board said: “No evidence before us justifies the 
conclusion that this claimant was capable and available 
for work on November 3, 1968 and subsequently. His 
availability is too limited to meet the requirements of 
the Act ...” The dissenting member of the board ex- 
pressed the view that the disqualification should termi- 
nate on January 3, 1969. 


The claimant appealed to the umpire. The area office 
wrote to Canada Manpower Centre asking if there were 
any possibilities of a claimant obtaining employment 
in Sudbury as a watchman, or light work, 4 hours a 
day, 5 days a week. The Canada Manpower Centre 
replied that the demand for watchmen or for light work 
is not very frequent at any given time for persons seek- 
ing full-time employment; that anyone placing any re- 
strictions on his availability would make it that much 
more difficult to obtain work, that the usual type of 
demand Canada Manpower Centre gets for watchmen 
ordinarily involves night work and any suitable client 
should have his own transportation; and that the possi- 
bilities are few and far between in an ideai situation, 
and would be even more remote for the hours specified 
on the days in question. 
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On April 1, the claimant was notified by the insurance 
officer that, in view of the additional evidence received 
since the date he was disqualified, his claim was allowed 
effective January 29. In a letter also dated April 1, the 
claimant advised that the only period he wished to 
appeal to the Umpire was from January 3 to January 
28. He added that he was still looking for full-time work 
and that he had not yet found anyone who could hire 
him, apparently because of his age. 


The Umpire said that the majority decision of the board 
of referees was based, in part, upon a belief that the 
Act requires that to be entitled to payment of benefit 
a claimant must first “diligently seek work.” The fact 
that a claimant does, or does not, actively seek work 
is a factor to be considered in determining whether a 
claimant is really in the labour market and involuntarily 
unemployed and qualified for payment of benefit. But 
there is no absolute requirement that, to qualify for 
payment of benefit, a claimant must first diligently seek 
work. 


The claimant was seen and heard by the board of refer- 
ees, the Umpire noted. The majority did not make any 
comments on his physical appearance, but the dissenting 
member referred to observing the claimant and ap- 
parently was satisfied that the claimant was, at least 
as of that date, capable of and available for work. The 
doctor’s statement indicates that the claimant was in 
relatively good physical condition and it did not rule out 
light work, which perhaps is all that should be expected 
of the claimant. 


The insurance officer removed the disqualification, 
effective January 29, as soon as he received confirmation 
from a local hotel that the claimant had sought work 
there and would be available in the future. It would 
appear to follow that the insurance officer was then 
satisfied that the claimant had discharged the onus on 
him of proving that he was capable of and available 
for work, and was not unduly limiting his availability. 
If he was capable and available as of that date, it 1s 
difficult to find that he was not equally as capable and 
available when he appeared before the board of referees 
on January 3, for prior to that date he had sought 
medical evidence to prove his capability and had written 
saying that he was willing to work 8 hours a day and 
6 days a week as a caretaker, janitor or in other light 
work. The Umpire concluded, “On the whole I think 
that it would be fair and proper to allow the claimant’s 
appeal for the period from January 3 to 28, 1969, and 
I allow it accordingly and remove the disqualification 
for that period.” 
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Railway 
arbitration | 


Eight cases dealt with by the Canadian Railway Office 
of Arbitration in Montreal are reported this month. One 
of the cases was heard November 12, 1969; three were 
heard on December 9, 1969; and four were heard on 
January 13, 1970. One of the cases heard on January 
13 was supplementary to No. 168, which was reported 
in the January 1970 issue of The Labour Gazette. 


R and the United Transportation Union over the 
pensation to be awarded to a brakeman who was 
pended for six months. 


In the initial award, the arbitrator said that the suspen- 
sion should be reduced to three months, and that the 
brakeman should be accordingly compensated. The two 
parties were unable to agree on the amount of compen- 
Sation payable to the brakeman, and the matter was 
brought before the arbitrator for a decision on the 
amount. The arbitrator said that “the purpose of the 
award of compensation is to put the grievor, from the 
point of view of earnings, in the position he would have 
been in had he not been suspended” during the period 
in which he was improperly suspended. 


Case No. 189. An ex parte dispute between the CNR 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers over the establishment of positions 
of quality control inspectors in express service. 


The union asked the company to bulletin the positions 
to employees covered by the collective agreement. The 
company declined. The arbitrator found that the duties 
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of the quality control inspectors went beyond those of 
a typical inspector or checker, and said that they did 
not come within the groups of employees that constitut- 
ed the bargaining unit covered by the collective agree- 
ment. It was, therefore, not necessary for the company 
to bulletin the positions. The grievance was dismissed. 


Case No. 195. An ex parte dispute between the CNR 
and the United Transportation Union over claims by a 
conductor and crew for miles reduced from their ticket. 


The conductor and his crew were in unassigned pool 
freight service operating from their home terminal to 
their away-from-home terminal. They went off duty at 
their away-from-home terminal at 4.45 p.m. on January 
7. They were entitled to payment for time held at this 
terminal after 16 hours. They left, deadheading home, 
the next morning at 9.30. So they were paid for 45 
minutes of “time held.” The union said that the men 
should have been paid more since they were “not prop- 
erly ordered to deadhead, and that they were entitled 
to claim for held time as though they had gone out 
from” the terminal on a train that left at 6.50 a.m. on 
January 9. 


The arbitrator found that although the order was not 
in strict compliance with the collective agreement, the 
men did take advantage of returning to their home 
terminal on the earlier train. They were, therefore, not 
held at their away-from-home terminal after 9.30 a.m. 
on January 8 and the actual time they were held was 
45 minutes, for which they were properly paid. The 
arbitrator dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 196. An ex parte dispute between the CPR 
and the United Transportation Union over claims by a 
conductor and crew for miles reduced from their ticket. 


The men were called at 7.30 a.m. for freight service 
and left at 8.05 a.m. but were stopped at 8.20 and told 
to return to their home terminal because of a derailment 
further along the line. They reached the terminal at 
8.55 a.m. It was the union’s contention that this was 
a complete trip for which the crew was entitled to a 
basic day’s pay. 


On their return, the men were told to take auxiliary 
equipment and proceed to the scene of the derailment. 
They arrived at the derailment at 2.35 p.m. and worked 
there until 8.45 p.m. They were then deadheaded by 
taxi to their original destination for the day and rele: ised 
from duty at 9.15 p.m. the union contended that this 
was a second trip payable as work-train service. The 
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company said that there were not two trips, and that 
the initial trip was “turnaround service within a trip,” 
constituting only part of their “continuous tour of duty” 
in freight service. The arbitrator disagreed, saying that 
the second trip was work-train service. And he agreed 
that the crew was entitled to make separate and distinct 
claims for the separate trips. 


Case No. 197. An ex parte dispute between the CPR 
and the United Transportation Union over claims by a 
conductor and crew for miles reduced from their ticket. 


The crew’s first duty of the day involved assisting a 
train between two towns and then returning to their 
point of departure. They were then told to take their 
own train to another town further along the line. The 
union contended that there were two trips but the com- 
pany contended that this was one tour of duty and that 
the first trip was “turnaround service within a trip.” 


The arbitrator said that the crew assisted another train, 
returned to the point of origin, and then took their own 
train to its destination. “The first part of the trip did 
not involve their own train, but it was part of the work 
they were called to do, and within the same class of 
service.” The arbitrator agreed with the company that 
the work constituted one continuous tour of duty and 
dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 198. Dispute between the CNR and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers over claims by dining car employees assigned 
from the spare board to perform relief work. 


There is no spare board maintained at one station in- 
volved in this case. When spare employees are required 
to fill positions, dining car employees are deadheaded 
from one terminal while sleeping car conductors and 
porters are deadheaded from another terminal. The 
union contended that spare employees who are required 
to make more than one trip on the line in question 
are entitled to payment for time held between such trips, 
because payment of this nature had been made in the 
past. The company declined payment on the grounds 
that there is no provision in the collective agreement 
to pay this time. 


The arbitrator agreed with the company. He said that 
there “is no basis for such a claim in the absence of 
a particular agreement that would support it.” And he 
said that the question of employees being required to 
accept assignments “on a multitrip basis” was not before 
him. He dismissed the grievance. 
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Case No. 199. Dispute between the Pacific Great Easte 
Railway Company and the United Transportation Unio 
over demerit marks assessed to a yard foreman. 


The marks were assessed to the foreman because he 
caused “a delay to another yard crew.” The grievor left 
a car afoul of the shop lead switch at a terminal so 
that another crew was unable to pass. He did this 
knowingly and the issue was whether he should have 
been disciplined. : 


The foreman’s duties included the loading and unload- 
ing of cars on and off a barge. He unloaded a barge 
and then proceeded to move other cars onto the barge. 
He had been told by the barge attendant that the tide: 
was going out and the cars should be moved onto the: 
barge as soon as possible. In moving these cars to the: 
barge, he left one on the switching lead and it fouled 
the shop lead switch, blocking about 12 tracks. He 
thought that if everything went well, the car would only 
have been left there about 10 or 15 minutes. But he: 
wasn't able to load the barge before the tide went out, 
and the delay amounted to about 25 minutes. The grie-: 
vor thought that he was expediting the loading of the’ 
barge, but he succeeded only in disrupting the operation | 
of the yard. The arbitrator said that the grievor “acted 
without regard for the rest of the company’s operations” 

and he dismissed the grievance. ) 


Case No. 200. An ex parte dispute between the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway Company and the United Trans-) 
portation Union over the disposition of the surplus in’ 
the Operating Employees Benefit Plan. 


The company argued that the matter was not arbitrable 
because: the matter was not properly processed through 
appropriate grievance and arbitration procedures, and 
the subject matter was not within the arbitrator’s juris- 
diction. But the arbitrator said that the union had com- 
plied with the procedural requirements. He found, how- 
ever, that the collective agreement did not deal with 
the benefit plans. 


He said that, if there is a surplus in the fund it should 
be distributed to those who contributed. But he said 
that the matter was not arbitrable “since it does not 
involve the interpretation, application, operation, or 
alleged violation of any provision of the collective 
agreement.” 
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Publications 
in the library 


List No. 254 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
| They may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
‘university or public) or directly if there is no local 
library. Please indicate the publication number and the 
‘month listed when requesting loans. 


| Business 


fr No. 1—Cook, Harvey R. Selecting adv ertising media; 
a guide for small business. W ashington [GPO. 1969] 
114 p. 

= No. 2—National Industrial Conference Board. Ob- 
Stacles and incentives to private foreign investment, 
1967-1968. New York, 1969. 2 vols. Contents: v.1. Ob- 
Stacles; the experiences of the investors of 12 nations 


in 76 countries. v.2. Incentives. assurances, and guaran- 
tees: national and international programs. 
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Civil service 


@ No. 3—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Planning 
and administrative personnel in local governments; a 
pilot study, June 1969. Washington [GPO. 1969] [38] 
p. Appendix A. Description of planning and adminis- 
trative jobs: p. [23-24]. 


M No. 4—U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. Subcommittee on Manpower 
and Civil Service. Improved manpower management in 
the Federal Government; examples for the aA 
July-December 1968. Washington, GPO, 1969. xi, 28 


p. 


Education 


BM No. 5—Atlantic Development Board. Profiles of edu- 
cation in the Atlantic Provinces. Ottawa, 1969. 1 vol. 
(various pagings). 


HM No. 6—Rogin, Lawrence. Survey of adult education 
opportunities for labor; labor education in the United 
States [by] Lawrence Rogin and Marjorie Rachlin. Wa- 
shington, National Institute of Labor Education, 1968. 
275 p. Cover title: Labour education in the United 
States. 


Electronic data processing 


@ No. 7—Bueschel, Richard T. Commercial time-shar- 
ing services and utilities [by] Richard T. Bueschel, An- 
drew G. Stephenson [and] Douglas C. Whitney. [New 
York] American Management Association [1969] 95 p 


@ No. 8—Salzman, Lawrence. Computerized economic 
analysis. New York, McGraw-Hill [1968] xiii, 253 p. 


M@ No. 9—Shriver, Richard H. Distribution planning 
and control: effective use of computer systems and 
models [by] Richard H. Shriver [and] Russell C. White. 
[New York] American Management Association [1969] 
60 p. 


Executives 
@ No. 10—National Industrial Conference Board. The 


chief executive—and his job, by Harold Stieglitz. New 
York, 1969. 70 p. 
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M@ No. 11—National Industrial Conference Board. Ex- 
ecutive development programs in universities, by Jude 
P. West [and] Don R. Sheriff. [New York, 1969] iv, 
Sips 


Insurance, unemployment 


@ No. 12—Committee on Unemployment Insurance 
Objectives. Unemployment and income security; goals 
for the 1970’s; a report. Kalamazoo, Mich., Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 1969. 27 p. William 
Haber, chairman of Committee. 


@ No. 13—Murray, Merrill Garver. The role of unem- 
ployment insurance under guaranteed minimum income 
plans. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, 1969. 41 p. 


HM No. 14—Nelson, Daniel. Unemployment insurance; 
the American experience, 1915-1935. Madison, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1969. 1x, 305 p. 


Occupations 


M@ No. 15—Hall, Richard Hammond. Occupations and 
the social structure. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall 
[1969] xi, 393 p. Describes and analyzes the various 
types of occupations as they exist in the social system. 
The types of occupations are (a) the professions (b) 
managers, proprietors, and officials (c) white-collar 
workers (d) craftsmen and foremen and (e) semiskilled 
and unskilled workers. 


M@ No. 16—Scoville, James Griffin. The job content of 
the U.S. economy, 1940-1970. New York, McGraw-Hill 
[1969] xiv, 144 p. 


Social conditions 


M@ No. 17—International Labour Office. The ILO in 
the service of social progress. Geneva, 1969. 209 p. “The 
present volume, which has been prepared for the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the ILO, is a new version of Labour 
Faces the New Age, published in 1965.” 


HM No. 18—National Institute of Social Research, Co- 
penhagen. Activities during the period 1958-1968. Co- 
penhagen, 1969. 43 p. “Publications”: p. 38-40. “Select- 
ed articles and publications in English.” 
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M@ No 19—U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Toward a social report. [Washington, GPO, 


1969] xxii, 101 p. This report is based on material 
supplied by members of the Panel on Social Indicators, 


and “deals with such aspects of the quality of American 


life as: health and illness; social mobility; the physical 
environment; income and poverty; public order and | 
safety; learning, science, and art; and participation and 


alienation.” 


Unemployment. 


M No. 20—Fine, Sidney A. Guidelines for the employ- } 
ment of the culturally disadvantaged. Kalamazoo, 
Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Re-— 


search, WO9eo lp: 


M@ No. 21—Levitan, Sar A., ed. Dimensions of man-_ 
power policy: programs & research. Edited by Sar A. 
Levitan & Irving H. Siegel. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins | 
Press [1966] xu, 299 p. “A volume commemorating the | 
twentieth anniversary of the W. E. Upjohn Institute for 


Employment Research.” 


Wages and hours 


M@ No. 22—National Industrial Conference Board. 


Compensation of overseas managers: trends and guide- — 
lines; a survey by Karen Kraus Bivens and James — 


Greene. New York, 1969. 62 p. 


M No. 23—Peterson, John Marshall. Employment 


effects of minimum wage rates, by John M. Peterson , 
and Charles T. Stewart. Washington, American Enter-_ 


prise Institute for Public Policy Research, 1969. 171 p. 


Miscellaneous 


M@ No. 24—Coddington, Alan. Theories of the bargain- 
ing process. With a foreword by G.L.S. Shackle. London, 
Allen and Unwin [1968] xx, 106 p. 


M@ No. 25—North American Conference on Labor Sta- 
tistics. 26th Richmond, Va., 1968. Proceedings, June 
17-21, 1968, Richmond, Virginia. [Washington, GPO, 
1969] 293 p. Co-sponsored by the Virginia Department 
of Labor and Industry and the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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Statistics section 


Tables 


1 to C-7 — Employment, Hours and Earnings 
E-1 to E-4 — Unemployment Insurance 
G-1 to G-4 — Strikes and Lockouts 


H — Employment Fatalities 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at November 1969 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,850,535. Table C-3 gives estimates of total em- 
ployment, by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more persons 
and from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also 
available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


Table C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Year and Month Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 
ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
NN 
$ $ 
AVERAGE 
TT he be 62 ok Se on en > Cen 108.2 110.6 86.51 111.1 110.9 90.42 
ee eee ee ee 114.3 116.3 91.01 L172 116.2 94.78 
Sehr Ss ORE CAR “Fa? 205) Ne 120.7 123.1 96.34 Be te) 122.8 100.16 
RRS 0) Oe RRR Ser 8 An Ak A See eeg 122.6 131.4 102.83 123.1 130.6 106.54 
oe RN ns ce nahot ca toon ts is ca nna sat AMOR ie oes ak 122.7 140.4 109.88 122.1 140.3 114.42 
JESSE DU cr] 1 ee rr lone 144.9 113,57 124.0 145.5 118.70 
POE a earns ccs ee, 122.7 140.5 109.94 121.4 140.9 114.92 
LEBEN EEN Seek aS ee ee ae 121.4 145.8 114.04 121.8 146.5 119.47 
De) a. CLS SOR eS ne 121.9 147.4 115.30 122.5 148.1 120.80 
as: OS SAO CS TEL SS 8 Oe 122.6 148.4 116.11 123.2 149.3 121.72 
te oi Sy eee eae, RSA CIR kh enna 123.4 148.8 116.43 123.6 149.4 121.84 
J ESS a te Se,” Oe ree 127.0 149.9 117.26 126.2 150.3 122.58 
tf. S.A LS ER ee #1 0 ek ee a 130.2 150.3 117.61 128.9 150.4 122.63 
A 1D 1 Sila A PRES mn poly Met Reena me ty A a ee eee 129.1 151.1 118.21 125.3 149.8 122.18 
(Ao oo DORE LAE 0 Ee 2 of i. 152.2 119.07 127.9 150.3 122.55 
eet. et ee 130.3 154.0 120.49 127.0 154.0 125.62 
Bl 0 UREN "2 oS Sine ek A 20%, Ne 130.0 154.3 120.71 126.7 154.4 125.93 
Lp. Cs, eee Dae spe ee een ie eee 129.9 Sa Pi A 121.41 126.4 156.0 127.18 
SS ST BN NS TT OS URN OnE SS aE A EE ey a ee ee a 
Revised. + Preliminary. 


Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction: transportation, communication, and other utilities: trade: finance, 
surance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service 
Ource: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Areas 


REGION AND PROVINCE 
PAPACANULC SECO LOIS thet eri. cals tc eee in tus Soke RCN AI 
INC WOU CUANU AA tema at ene EE A 


ELAM EIN CONOR eee ey ee ee cg ee ete eee eee 
IVE ATHLOOA meen. shite eee Oe en ee ee 


SAWS all ete eer hot it eek re ey eo eR eae 
DHCEDIOOKG Hee rete As et Al et Ne Sak 


SRA TIE OTR eet eyes ee ele 
BLANCO Mees et Oe OOUAe i nS rane 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 


Employment Index 
Numbers* 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


November October November November October November 
1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 


(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
121.0 1239 119.1 100.84 OF, 92.18 
122.4 129.0 121.6 a1 1-28 108.12 100.56 
137.9 145.2 149.7 80.43 79.38 71.61 | 
115.9 119.8 Diep 98.01 96.61 90.09 
120 12355 117.8 99.43 98.20 91.46 
Bea | 123.8 120.1 118.49 118.50 111.46 
134.6 132-6 130.4 125-2] 124.42 117.18 
128.5 130.0 123.6 114.84 114.38 106.94 
120.6 £22,5 117.4 108.54 109.10 103.71 
117.4 1M be 120.6 110.57 109.26 104.32 
13937 140.7 130.1 120-91 120.07 110.42 
142.1 142.2 130.8 134.28 L350 124.63 
129.9 130.0 27 121.41 12048 113.39 
138.7 39:9 142.1 94.22 94.34 88.90 
25:9 125.0 120.8 99.98 99.24 93.18 

i) bd 92.8 99.8 101.36 102.87 97.47 
142.0 137.1 131.4 95.89 95.74 85.39% 
113.6 1s isl 110.3 99.74 99.84 91.34) 
1132 115.2 itt 136.42 £35:85 126.72 
124.3 125.5 122.8 11925 119.06 113.1% 
122.0 122.0 118.4 104.71 104.70 95.74 

955 94.1 99-3 11903 120.13 112.98 
118.5 119.8 118.3 100.77 101.02 94.63 | 
1773 119.1 V2.2 113.33 113.99 107.00 
142.0 142.4 134.4 P5535 L13:25 104.64 
130.7 1295 12026 107.36 107.05 97 aa 
22 d.2 2189 274.2 125.81 1 bee 116.13 
138.1 139.5 124.6 111.04 110.78 106.47 
126.0 125:8 P2379 119.382 119.79 113.12 
145.0 143.2 137.6 114.88 115.36 107.3791 
125.0 We ie 120.6 128.00 126.58 118.29 
128.4 128.4 123.8 114.82 116.99 110.49 
| ok 160.4 1B Ee) Phieso Tif 105.00 
128.4 128.9 126.0 115.24 Lise 109.01 
P23 120.3 108.1 116.11 112.14 109.88 
146.0 147.3 146.0 140.27 138.67 143.83 
149.2 148.6 Tae 126.17 126.01 117.64 
143.5 145.5 142.1 £55.05 156.35 153.86 
109.4 65.9 t22.3 136.55 12770 127.5% 
12355 ey) 1709 144.12 130500 138.28 
143.9 145.6 146.5 133578 134.21 131.19 

aed T2532 71.6 1135/5 110.39 101.86 
138.0 i355 133.1 127.20 126.86 117.52 
1125 102.3 110.6 140.36 140.74 131.59 
L571 160.5 tie 144.52 142.09 135.7@ 
| awed | 126.3 119.8 102.33 102.22 96.32 
121.6 E252 124.7 105.94 105.19 98.84 
142.4 142.5 150.5 103.96 103.23 100.66 
fey eg 151.9 1392, 120.84 120.03 107.38 
149.7 150.4 1395 LIS 114.26 105.28 | 
145.3 142.7 1344 129.70 127.66 120.42 
137.7 [37,9 1233 BS.39 hi2 #2 105.08 
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able C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Trans- Community, 
porta- Fi- Business and Public 
Mines, tion, nance, Personal Services Admin- 
Quar- Manufacturing Commu- io "re Total 
ries CrcnaneT ec6 cc oermae nication ance Non- tion Speci- 
and Non- Con- and and com- Com- = and fied 
For- Oil du- Du- struc- Other Real mercial mercial De- Indus- 
estry Wells rables_ rables_ tion Utilities Trade Estate Sectort Sector** fencett tries 


| (in thousands) 

Canada 

November 1969* — i ea 863.6 834.9 = — — 301.6 Plsia 683.8 424.5 6.633.2 
October 1969* 77.4 13:7 889.8 828.0 428.0 673.8 P1035 302.5 1,118.3 714.3. 427.1 6,682.4 
| November 1968+ 66.1 120.3 864.8 805.9 382.3 651.0 1,040.8 288.3 1123.0... 626.7 40438 6,379.8 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


October 1969* fal 5.8 10.7 2.4 NOME 14.0 15.8 eae 21.9 8.5 8.3 102.6 
September 1969+ 2.8 a7 ito 1.9 10.9 14.9 16.9 eva: 22.0 J Bea 8.4 106.6 
October 1968+ a si 9.6 1.9 10.4 LD.3 Be a | 2.0 239 a 8.2 104.6 
PRINCE EDWARD 
[ISLAND 
i October 1969* 0.1 a el 0.6 aa | 3D 6.3 0.7 6.3 3.0 2.4 28.2 
| September 1969+ 0.1 — Di 0.5 Dink 3,3 4.9 0.6 6.3 cee La fd Bh 
| October 1968+ oa ees am 0.6 nid 3.3 4.2 0.6 6.0 1.8 1.8 23.1 
NOVA SCOTIA 
October 1969* 20 Jer 18.8 14.7 17.1 22.0 34.6 7.1 44.2 16.7 £11) 204.8 
September 1969+ 2.6 Ne | 19.4 13.3 16.6 21.4 34.6 tok 42.6 bie 21.4 203.9 
. October 1968+ 2.8 7.0 19.1 14.5 15.1 21.0 32.0 6.7 39.3 14.2 20.9 192.7 
NEW 
BRUNSWICK 
October 1969* 7.6 2.8 18.6 10.0 13.6 21,3 27.6 4.7 32.4 Ls hack 162.0 
September 1969+ 8.0 2.6 19.6 1 ee 13.9 21.6 26.3 4.8 31.4 11.0 13.9 164.2 
October 1968+ 7 Be 2.4 18.5 10.9 10.2 20.1 26.0 4.4 30.6 10.9 10.9 152.4 
QUEBEC 
| October 1969* 25.3 26.4 336.1 205.4 94.8 185.8 272.4 84.9 309.3 179.2 93.4 1,813.0 
September1969t+ 26.5 26.5 337.2 204.8 96.4 188.5 271.4 84.1 310.0 181.2 94.3 1,821.1 
October 1968+ 24.2 pe, 325.0 201.6 Pe 181.7 249.4 80.1 291d 161.1 86.7 b725.0 
ONTARIO 
October 1969* 11.8 Z2,4 382.0 460.3 166.7 219.6 442.0 134.1 407.8 291.6 173.2 2,709.3 
September1969¢ 12.0 2,7 388.8 450.8 167.2 223.4 432.3 131.6 402.5 290.6 174.7 2,697.8 
| October 1968f 11.5 35.1 ae 451.9 159.5 211.0 397.2 122.3 403.6 259.0 167.0 2,596.0 
MANITOBA 
October 1969* Le 8.0 28.9 23.0 18.1 46.5 57.8 13. 32.4 34.4 20.1 303.8 
September 1969+ 1.0 Th 29.0 23:5 ie 47.5 60.6 13.6 oe 34.9 20.7 309.2 
October 1968t 0.8 Tog. 28.3 20.5 18.8 46.5 33.0 12.9 31.9 29.4 19.4 289.4 
SASKATCHEWAN 
| October 1969* 0.4 5.8 9.9 pee 14.1 26.4 3955 8.2 47.2 eA RS 20.8 199.0 
September 1969+ 0.5 5.8 10.2 ie 14.7 pa Ps 39.5 8.2 47.1 21.6 20.4 201.2 
| October 1968+ 0.3 = | 9.9 5.4 17.1 26.3 39.6 8.4 46.4 19.8 19.5 197.9 
ALBERTA 
October 1969* 1.7 21.8 27.8 27.0 43.7 53.6 87.9 19.9 92.4 60.7 32.9 469.4 
September 1969+ 2.0 22.0 28.2 rw fe 43.2 54.7 87.8 19,2 91.3 62.1 34.1 472.0 
October 1968+ 1.8 20.6 Bie 23.3 ce Pe 49.6 82.4 18.1 92.6 50.7 31.8 435.5 
BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
October 1969* 23.9 11.3 54.2 19.3 45.6 79.1 118.3 29.9 103.4 86.2 40.4 671.8 
September1969f 24.8 11.4 ms yd 79.8 46.8 80.7 A i Pe 29.9 103.6 87.7 40.8 678.4 
October 1968t 19.6 9.8 52.4 72.2 39.0 78.0 107.6 29.1 104.0 73.9 38.5 624.3 
SAP NORE SOP 7 ETCH SOLD 0 AINE NCCE NEN Sas ab Le A RA cca aden Yee 
* Preliminary. TRevised. {Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizations, 


and private households. ; 
**Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management: personal services 
(except domestic service) and miscellaneous services, 

tt Excludes non-civilian employees. 

Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 

Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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Table C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly ] 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 

November October November November October November! 

Industries 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968) 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ | 
MINING? INCLUDING: MILLING. :.4.ccn eee 111.4 101.4 109.7 153.36 153.14 145.15} 
DVL CLES tes Seep at sta ie ass seu tiv. 2 Tas maps oe ewe, 103.5 85.0 102.8 153.65 151.99 145,30) 

1s 4504 Vos ge BY ee) Reet a eR 2 rece 99.6 DNF 1029 « we L63222 164.32 148.79) 
INONsIMetAIS EXCEDETMOIS, 20. ck ste cece sete eee eset awcate 130.9 13279 PES 137.98 146.76 136.88) 
Guar tescandsandspitsnc ey oie eee aes 118.9 130.5 105.0 136.20 135.50 125.28 | 
Services-incidental to mining (256. ic. 2ee ent 16323 161.4 162.9 159.90 154.98 152.84) 
WEAUNIU AG EGR LIN Gites te ee Boonen bc oractsdeteieaee eee ee 126.4 12637 124.0 127508 125793 118.70) 
DurableeoOdSie ee rce wy ete ese orc see ceo aeeeedces 139.3 T377 134.8 137.15 135.67 - 128.80) 
ING GUA DIE OOGS seer ei ise cen en eins ent 115.9 Whi? 1153 117.48 116.70 109.14) 
BOO ANG DWCV ELAR ES ae Bers oecrt ceicniavinsccs ee Pareto euaenes 107.9 jb 2 9) 109.6 112.53 109.53 103.18: 
1 SVG Te Ta (oon ans (at meas Ean er RE ee cree ea 107.3 bis 109.0 108.76 105.62 99.501 

BE VORA CS ae te net gg tects a viet cl Ree a Lines 114.0 114.0 13587 133.91 125.38) 
TobaccospLrocessinis Amd) PrOGucts:. A. .:2..5..csr-s<.cceecenet 107.8 87.7 114.3 124.03 140.72 113.67 

RG Ober products iso ax: ee ere ater eh cee 120.2 WANS 12541 136.04 1357362 124.68 
eat etePLOUUChS ht. c tec eee tee Heo, sscok, cae eeincetee rae 94.8 95.4 101.6 $2.75 81.56 78.46 

PEX (ile sprO CU Clusia cir to.n be. O atc satee ects. even oreteet 119.6 119.8 121.0 105.48 105.03 98.68 
GabLA bakes, nerd kee Soe pece, eee ithe: hata cdc ney Ray tn com re 117.8 118.7 LOR 80.19 80.27 15. 

GT Ot bitty tee a eee eee id res tralg ea ect dehy: 108.6 a | 108.1 TOpN2 78.07 71.99 

MW OOG 1 DEOULICISE Wa sc lde Settee, suteetauses denon avenabetseon ses tsb 132.0 111.8 116.65 113278 108.61 
Een Tne ANGsIERLLITOS.c2 25 Seer retro sctes oe dares eee 138.4 140.4 132.4 105272 105.42 98.09. 
Papereancdraiiedhindustricsy..5 eects arena IPAs) 122326 Tie? 146.64 146.64 137.33) 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. Lee tien 114.7 130.75 131.41 122.72 
Primary miectal UduUstries (0c esse sce ces ees teases 128.0 Li2e3 126.8 150.04 150.36 140.43: 
Metalaabricatin ge 1nGQUSthes..3..:c4.a0-sece) crescents. e. 137.6 139.3 13322 134.19 132225 123.82 
Machinery exceptcelectrical 3.2... ee ee 153.3 15575 139.0 144.82 143.71 134.26 
icansporravion, 6quIp Ment... 944) cee eee 159.0 160.2 154.2 151.90 149.43 147.02 
IEC HICAaIBONOUUCIS cA lh ese tesa eee 15253 153.4 147.1 128551 128.61 120.63 
Non-mevaluc mineral productsi.2.4. ect eee eee: 123.0 124.8 119.6 135157 135555 125.85 
Petroleum and: coal products:...:45cj aeons 103.0 103.4 102.5 187.56 181.85 172.24 
Ghemicals, and’ chemical products: 22.00.20... rece 119.8 120.3 118.4 143.38 142.51 133.38 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 157.0 158.8 144.7 107.16 106.38 100.98 
GBONSER UW GION oe ees ah sua vdedecslpnodeoueen tetnes WARY <5: 133.3 123.6 159.37 158.78 142.67 
ETCH Pao tid wee nd Et Ook Ae cee ie See pe ee eRe R 139.3 143.7 13353 160.61 - 157.45 141.21 
ro CEATISE Bae Se etn ee ee ia ORT, tee ae 10 ie7 {WES 107.0 156.47 161.63 145.82 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND | 
OPEE ReU DI DEDIES See erie ee: 112.4 T2e7 110.9 137.01 136.61 126.48 
TIESTO A CIO suche eae eee nics sch Taga nem ceee 107.9 108.3 107.6 135.81 135.96 125.38 

SUG) EEL OLA 0c I Ne EAU he Se Re 109.2 109.0 11337 121.99 119.74 114.39 
SOM UIMCATIONNE ai. eh gate temas See Ghee Ne 121.5 (205) 117.4 130.57 129.22 120.79 
GRR D) Beem 2 Sk esoe, 1 ide epee 1a Re Rr or Meee 144.9 141.0 137.9 94.90 95.01 88.27 
W holesalestra dees cet. tear aer ints 2k RE aes cete 13351 13553 12536 120577 120.12 112.74 
Retail aden ee eet eee ecpani as ies ay 151.4 145.3 144.7 82.42 82.37 76.53 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE ........ 141.6 141.1 133.3 114.97 114.39 109.38 
BUA CHAIITIStTbU IO OS 295 wettest ore ase nre om 146.7 146.2 136.7 113201 112.44 108.09 
Insufrance-and reakestatenn..4.c4e ee ae: 134.7 134.2 128.6 117.84 11725 111.23 

pod A RU [Gi Skee, a eee gene een MENSee IY es Monn re me Sarre 174.9 179.3 160.1 86.56 84.95 81.48 
IRECLE ATION AL SELVICES 8 terest ii ssc win mipeae incertae: 144.7 162.3 142.3 84.59 S3ih7 74.09 
BUSITTESS SEE VICES toi sie eee tates eas AN nce ceere 195.5 194.3 179.0 133707 131.09 125.28 
PETSOR ASE VICES 130i ae el toe ae es cee 160.2 165.3 147.9 63.95 62.92 59.90 
IWEISCCIIANICOUS: SCEVICES 5s catch he eer ee 218s Dh Sez 186.9 86.60 86.24 86.89 
Tes PR Ades COMPOSE: sacar cael dene. 129.9 130.0 1255) 121.41 120.71 113.39 


5) Da aye eR ag NS ETO DS PT IT ES ES PS I 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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“able C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. ct, Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
ndustry 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
INING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 41.3 41.9 42.5 3.41 Pele) i lid 141.01 138.52 134.62 
I as oo vi sessed goed Bear eres vcicises 41.2 40.9 41.7 b Fs 3.40 3.30 145,28 139.12 137.60 
RN te ion cet ts cid ovigesste eis kus ives 40.5 42.4 42.3 3,07 3.02 2.66 124.19 weary: 112.56 
mwon-metals, Except fuels.........ccccc-s00cco-.-0s-. 40.0 44.0 43.8 Si21 3.20 2.95 128.43 140.59 129.23 
PP RteS ANG SAN PitS........0<¢.s6ceareeviveccoseenss. 46.5 46.8 48.3 2.86 2.84 2.54 132.93 132.84 122.71 
Services incidental to mining................00...... 41.6 40.8 43.2 3.66 3.58 3.48 152.38 145.81 150.41 
Te NT oan hansen psaissckveivedasennsva 40.4 40.4 40.9 2.88 2.84 2.66 1H 114.87 108.68 
NEEM To Coo. a1, a5 ees ndcies dectye 41.0 41.0 41.9 3.10 3.06 2.87 127.24 125.31 120.03 
Non-durable goods....... pS ANNs ee SOrF 39.8 39.9 2.64 2.63 2.44 104.83 104.53 97.28 
ea OTC DEVETARES. 5. sec cicicssvanezceennccdacdeceh 39.5 39.0 39.1 Zo Rays 230 101.09 98.27 92.42 
UES Teh” | eel Sana AES SA PCRS Se oan ii aie AD 39.4 38.9 38.9 2.47 2.43 Zid 97.38 94.55 89.03 
LE 5 SR de be os, a ae 40.1 40.5 40.8 3.20 a Pe: 2.90 128.40 127.67 118.18 
Tobacco processing and products................ 37.4 38.2 21) 2.95 3.42 2.69 110.59 130.55 100.73 
ene: CROLL S. o, S eh) eis ones vices 42.2 42.4 42.0 3.04 3.06 2.78 128.53 129.63 117.06 
EINE INES on BS tenes scsi Sekine 38.5 38.1 39.9 1.95 1.93 1.81 74.85 73.66 72.09 
Rem OMG TS, ole heer taleizs owes usoticiees 41.0 41.1 42.1 2.28 2074, 2.09 93.54 93.30 88.07 
Miscellaneous textiles, (ysis scscesnucdedels 39.6 39.2 40.4 2.40 2:30 2.18 95.18 92.59 88.29 
TEER CT GME Re a a a 40.8 40.9 41.6 1.74 1.74 1.61 71.06 71,18 66.97 
(RE Seine es, Sa oe ee ae ee 36.6 37.4 36.8 1.88 1.90 ee 68.78 71.19 65.13 
ENE I cu ctyntgoastentioe pave einciaitcs 39.7 39.3 40.6 2.79 Lhe 2130 110.81 108.08 103.86 
RPI PS ATC TIX TOTES cil dso desir vis on ene vaeduesees 42.6 42.4 43.0 prem 2.30 Dil2 98.27 97.80 91.20 
evOr ANGIE, INCGUSILICS 320.66 ccsanenssvandsers 40.9 41.4 41.4 a3 2.30 aia 138.06 138.58 128.95 
PUI BNC Oaper MANS... siscseeieoeeccccesenese-> 41.2 41.5 41.5 3.68 3.66 342 151.63 151.78 141.90 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... 38.1 38.3 38.3 3.38 3.39 3.14 128.58 129.78 120.25 
Primary metal industries............................+.+- 40.5 40.9 41.1 3.48 3.42 3.21 140.74 139.66 131.77 
BER PEE PIED BEL INS ose suss hace tcansansnnesnzean's 39.7 40.2 40.1 3.69 3.63 4.33 146.27 146.08 [3o.t2 
| Metal fabricating industries...........0.0.0.000000... 41.3 40.8 41.7 3.09 3.05 2.81 127.48 124.56 117.05 
Machinery, except electrical s....0....0:..0..000.... 41.3 41.3 41.9 a4 S23 2.97 3272 133.47 124.34 
| Transportation equipment...................000c00. 41.5 41.3 43.3 3.41 3.36 aie 141.38 138.66 139.19 
PURER EW ATA MEER coos per sss ais ivacions sxees: 42.8 42.4 42.4 3.42 3.40 3.06 146.47 143.96 129.99 
TES seg 71 ae | 41.1 40.9 Ao 3.54 3.47 3.38 145.54 142.26 147.65 
eh EC Re ee 42.7 41.4 45.4 3.86 cy i 3.65 164.86 155.19 165.73 
Parts and. accessOPies.......<csccee00es SALE Y 40.7 42.4 3.44 3.30 3.19 131.60 134.51 135.38 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 40.3 39.8 41.3 o.53 3.35 3.10 134.14 133.20 127.72 
NCEE RISING hic ovedshece ca scessvaricodtes 40.5 40.5 41.0 + AS 2.76 2.56 1113% 111.81 104.78 
Communications equipment................ 40.6 40.7 40.5 2.69 271 2.43 109.30 110.45 98.18 
Non-metallic mineral products.............00..... 42.5 43.0 43.2 3.04 3.02 2.78 129.33 129.76 119.86 
Petroleum and coal products.......................: 43.0 40.9 42.9 3.98 3.88 3.69 170.80 158.48 158.05 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.9 41.1 41.0 3.07 3.05 2.86 125.58 125.40 117.04 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 40.4 40.7 40.7 2.30 2:27 2A? 92.86 92.15 86.45 
Bg C9 2 40.3 40.9 40.7 3.91 3.86 3.44 157:73 157.94 140.00 
EEE a ane ree EE OEE 39.1 392 39.2 4.09 4.00 3.53 159.94 156.55 138.59 
RSERETR COMTPACTONS 25. cdssciaxenssseces 39.4 39.3 39.1 4.02 3.90 3.40 158.24 153.46 133.10 
Special trade contractors...................... 39.0 39.1 39.4 4.14 4.07 3.63 161.24 158.97 142.79 
SNRI OE UNIRE ol den caisaiivcvsin Me lvxdec divs cernecacvsns¥ies 43.2 44.8 43.7 353 3.60 3.27 152.39 160.97 143.09 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 43.2 45.6 43.5 3.13 3.08 2.68 135.15 140.48 116.48 
RPUEOE WRRIITIOON INI... .. eivecticvevnaccescscssenssss 43.2 43.9 44.0 3.90 4.16 3.79 168.64 182.27 166.87 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
ne YOUN 8. ED Ee, csdcecsviccoen’ 41.5 42.3 41.8 3.54 3.51 3.30 146.79 148.79 137.74 
Highway and bridge maintenance.............. 39.6 39.3 38.8 2.64 2.63 2.43 104.76 103.59 94.36 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers.................. 37.8 37.6 37.5 1.65 1.67 1.55 62.43 62.82 58.35 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 31.9 31.8 32.9 1.67 1.66 1.55 EY be” 52.81 50.90 


RR A RI BE RE RD EET A ih PE SP ED RIOTS A EMULE 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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Table C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly 
Wages 

(1961 = 100) 


Average Average Average oe 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961) 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars | 


$ $ 
Average 
|e 67: ont ee Rr RAUL bis tah OEE RG pee RD ERIE tr ei ee PLT NN 41.0 ZA 82.96 111.4 106.3 
EOS ee ee ee ee pete utes name emboc cer arzanrces 41.0 Dae) Be 86.94 116.8 108.8 
VEE ey harp ab ah Sopp hs lta fe nh een er AREER PE EF 40.8 Lao 91.65 17371 110.5. 
HET ioe gil aan Sapo leo Vie eA ant bel RRL pe me An RMAC OSA 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.8, 
DOGS ie ete teem nee ee atc aranacs thie att cna sragee 40.3 2.58 104.00 139.7 116.2 
Last Pay Period in 4 
OG CCE DCL eerie ee a eee oe doegesseee mater gant 40.9 2.64 108.22 145.4 119%} 
Uist eh ool REL nL ey me: ace hie Pe paar Seer Coes an ea he Oph a oovRee by 40.9 2.66 108.68 146.0 119.4 
PCCET CT re re eeu a, Siege dant iaeeee cat aeh one 38.0 2.70 102.56 137.8 112.4 
HE [CUL = 3 PATLU BM a Grit itt A eee neal cent atu See trophies enn ttc tal 40.1 Zt 108.42 145.6 118.8 
|S) 21 a 11 shah roe nana pel te i el i an Aa te Mn Sry see cen 40.3 Lele 109.65 147.3 119.5 
in) Ca 0 cial 95 ea ee hte BREE DA ytd gn esi Se ak ie sce 40.5 2.74 110.97 149.1 119.6 
FAP WER ceo) Ae oy ee a EN ebay co ABER BR IC ee RO MR 40.3 DIY i, 110.87 148.9 1192 
I EAE tten elk i EO a MRE ere el crn ena oH i 40.4 p28 i 111.97 150.4 119.5 
LSS P STR. eu | olla aaa ei yeh Uae hak A A Se Sueh Pec ee 40.2 2.78 111.83 150.2 118.8: 
LEY 225 Spe gh nlc lee ner ey Aa REO REP R ae DNS 39.9 2a 110.57 148.5 117.0 
INET RAC IS B) A0.) 01 aaah Sn AMEE SSB, bd le Rey REY rp 40.1 2.78 bit 37 149.6 118.2) 
CPS af 1S) aT XS) ie ee aa Am RR at Map atan a aaenan Severe erie Ri oP 40.7 2.82 114.89 154.3 121.7) 
GS G0] ayol <A eet OINE peat UG Hite cana ARE Oe ng ee AR DEE Mes 40.4 2.84 114.87 154.3 121.1) 
INOVEUMINOT cae emetic rune menue eee es cea 40.4 2.88 116.17 156.0 122.0) 


sa ES 


* Revised. + Preliminary. i 
Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


Table C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province | 
Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
November October November November October November 
1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 


$ $ $ 
Newhoundiand tater eat. eee 42.4 57.7 36.0 Pa, 2.45 2.291 
INOWAtSCOMA Be 2 eee Ac Pee 40.1 38.9 39.5 2.28 226 2.03 
PIE WELUOUS WICKES oc. c 50 PR a ees 40.3 39.2 41.0 2.39 2.38 2.16 
Quehecs 5 sant et hee 41.2 41.5 41.7 256 2.54 2.38 
OTs tO Reem sen- eae Cn), oP, Cemmaay NMEe eo: AMMO: 5 Jae 40.3 40.4 41.1 3.03 2.99 2.80 
PT ATO ar iti ks po ine neces 39.6 40.1 39.9 2:56 2S 2.30 
Saskatchewan secok ceee ete aa es 39.7 39.9 40.5 3.04 2.95 2.82 
Aibetia. 6 awe ee ee et eae ee: 39.6 39.8 39.2 3.04 3.00 2.73 
British © OMRON, es te oe ST SWE 38.1 3.60 3.56 3.30 


EB gee EA Te eA ERT ST AD I AE ET TS SO SI A CT TN 


* Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave, if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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=<—Unemployment Insurance 


Jnemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contact 
vith the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemployment 
msurance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical 
eport on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of 


e data see Technical Note, page 749, December 1969 issue. 


Table E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population 
a the Unemployment Insurance Act 


December 1969 


Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 


Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
ind of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Paid 


1969—November : 


EAE A MA ELAR TO ES ETE AIT EE IE PN BELO BLS! 


5,565,000 5,215,800 349,200 ENC WIORIICLALT tt, ree Te 51,973 1,727,143 
i October....... 5,518,000 5,238,000 280,000 Prince Edward Tslatidh. vcccccccoccscs coves scvs 7,580 240,644 
| September .. 5,518,000 5,258,400 259,600 LAS fs hc ole] F Repel a a ed 46,019 1,505,284 
August.......... 5,514,000 5,246,300 267,700 ING W BPUNS WICK soit ie.teacedeviteeisd sunetentx 47,007 1,436,369 
ee 5,469,000 5,190,400 278,600 BEE ea Kay ee CRE IR Pind =F eae 303,882 10,307,729 
' 1S salamat 5,511,000 5,234,100 276,900 ONCOL sce ee ee 331,729 11,370,617 
oe 5,414,000 5,109,000 305,000 PAOLO foctits cn. RRO TA Go cicees eat 39,468 1,338,657 
> 5,499,000 4,972,500 526,500 HSK OICIOWAN:. <a teevunetenecvaldetucs 36,898 1,241,500 
| March 5,546,000 4,951,900 594,100 MLAS DU eter tosis eas eared. he estat ae 37,977 1,302,829 
; February .... 5,551,000 4,920,000 631,000 STICISE I Onn Ota, te. esac sds eos 73,858 2,589,723 
! January........ 5,512,000 4,896,000 616,000 
| Total, Canada, December 1969........ 976,391 33,060,495 
1968—December.... 5,446,000 4,948,100 497,900 Total, Canada, November 1969........ 830,657 27,554,617 
| November.. 5,411,000 5,069,400 341,600 Total, Canada, December 1968........ 1,060,154 30,800,219 


NL TSS IG 


Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


Province 


a a ee a aT eae ae RE OE TR aI TEE a EE SNES SHEL NS EOE oA TINE ISD NE TESS NERA SEIS GN A a a 


December 1969 


Total* 


Initial 


December 1968 


Renewal Total Initial 


Renewal 


cee 300,893 231,399 69,494 276,356 213,099 63,257 
ELLEN SS ORE a ce 17,750 15,459 2,291 18,285 15,686 2,599 
Prince Edward Island.........................- aT ae 3,397 342 3,630 3,204 426 
a 13,762 11,404 2,300 15,076 12,048 3,028 
MMPRSTUITIS WICK. ...<...0cascseoso0seessesaednseeres 16,282 14,132 2,150 15,621 13,118 2,503 
RR a aa Se 89,379 67,658 212721 86,633 63,401 23,232 
RIES he 90,472 65,642 24,830 73,325 56,212 17,113 
ee ed 10,637 8,526 a1) 10,028 7,974 2,054 
ES ee ee ee 10,815 8,475 2,340 9,812 7,613 2,199 
ec cupss 11,688 8,988 2,700 10,738 8,152 2,586 
GUT | 5) te 36,369 27,718 8,651 33,208 25,691 dake 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 50,572. 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 
Province and Sex, at December 31, 1969 


Number of weeks on claim 


(based on 10 per cent sample) Total | 

————— claimana 

Total Dec. 315} 

Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1968 | 


a 


Ganadd nee 536,697 308,159 126,104 59,177 43,257 497,873 | 
Malo aierirete eG. Reh 374,411 236,471 85,659 30,712 21,569 352,538 | 
Peale ren, erases te 162,286 71,688 40,445 28,465 21,688 145,335 | 

NEWFOUNDLAND..........00 29,377 20,821 5,669 1,917 970 29,607 | 
Male nce cicuns ald 26,317 19,209 4,924 1,570 614 26,732} 
Penialeaeainnanwnies 3,060 1,612 745 347 356 2,875. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 4,933 4,088 585 187 73 5,341. 
TES eh ad a eee 3,920 3,344 442 115 19 4,165 
Petia len iem en te tec sant it 1,013 744 143 72 54 1,176. 

NOVARSCOPIAT S tatyec.t 24,677 15,237 5,055 2,035 2,350 26,243 
Tale ee cae ee tcc A 20,155 13,094 3,897 1257 1,907 20,618 
enealec nce vel eet 4,522 2,143 158 778 443 5,625. 

NEW BRUNSWICK...........:. 25,443 15,167 6,505 2,316 1,455 26,662 
ETO Oy a Sa ner 18,515 11,973 4,247 Mele 982 20,341. 
Perna nee een eAi, Wels: 5/0 6,928 3,194 2,258 1,003 473 6,321, 

GUEBE Ck: Memes ain te 169,282 92,332 43,128 19,435 14,387 159,762, 
Malet see eter 119,687 70,758 30,709 10,843 7,377 116,707 
Bejale ee tee. 49,595 21,574 12,419 8,592 7,010 43,055. 

ON DARIO: Manse et: 159,284 88,730 33,656 20,687 16,211 132,084 
Milenio cae PORE apne 98,519 61,609 19,880 9,840 7,190 79,249. 
Bemales ee 60,765 27,121 13,776 10,847 9,021 52,835, 

NEARING BAG etre raced 19,767 10,919 5,650 1,961 1,237 19,215 
Nido at Cee ened ee 14,396 8,440 4,249 1,010 697 13,915 
Peniale see eee ots Sil 2,479 1,401 951 540 5,300 

SASKATCHEWAN ...........-.. 17,926 9,955 5,529 1,468 974 17,081 
Males) 00 penton 14,082 8,656 4,334 678 414 13,216 
Hettiale ves eae earn at 3,844 1,299 1,195 790 560 3,865 

PEE RAN cae reain eo es 21,144 12,801 5,129 2,009 1,205 19,867 
YE eta oh eattete ae 15,225 10,477 3,476 738 534 14,201 
Hemialesemnntsnasnauman ies 5,919 2,324 1,653 127d 671 5,666 

BRITISH COLUMBIA............ 64,864 38,109 15,198 7,162 4,395 62,011 
Malek ee , 43,595 28,911 9,501 3,348 1,835 43,394 
Beriale sn. ce” 21,269 9,198 5,697 3,814 2,560 18,617 


Se Nap eT SE LE TT SE SS a 


* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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—Strikes and Lockouts 


tatistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department of 
abour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower 


n this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
eported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work 


toppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as 


able G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1965-1970 


a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and 


Duration in Man-Days 


Lockouts 

Beginning Per cent of 

During Strikes Estimated 

Month and Workers Working 
onth or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Time 


tia es ON SL cc bales 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
IRS 0 edie 9 0 9h va oe 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
CRTs er 6. 951) | SR 498 522 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
a I i Se 559 582 223,562 5,082,730 0.32 
NRE 0 et ee 556 585 301,954 7,736,710 0.46 
' 
TSR SU en 33 64 10,048 125,680 0.09 
j cc Np URE os © SRM gS a Re 26 62 15,467 137,070 0.11 
OO TEE A COS Ot pert ot Oe Sent ee 38 83 22,696 169,120 0.13 
OOTY LENS or Loy rn 50 95 30,211 272,490 0.20 
| i he ee ey, 64 125 108,563 1,099,450 0.79 
\ Ne ee Noah, docs i GAB oe BINekseacanis 58 133 61,407 911,680 0.64 
yc eh accak Aeeissiiwinniers 33 113 70,723 1,058,150 0.69 
i USES 1 gS SA A dd 117 74,686 1,178,780 0.81 
NE NST eB eeccos ccs att cos eso orto ee 29 96 61,497 1,126,750 0.81 
CE U0 Gees tle NARI ye cc 37 112 73,930 1,112,570 0.76 
f TCLS GELS oh Bl ly ee RA 8 33 90 49,404 402,010 0.30 
; NG ET LS iESy LOE” Se aa age a et eo a 19 67 11,719 138,290 0.10 
SCTE SS RO gn a 17 57 8,428 102,840 0.08 
i DES ea Ce eNe secey ee 34 70 13:55] 120,990 0.09 


* Preliminary. 
| 


{ 
Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 
February 1970, (Preliminary) 


Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction, 


February 1970, (Preliminary) 


| In Effect During Month In Effect During Month 
Number Number <¥ — * 
| Begin- Strikes Begin- Strikes 
| ning and ning and 
During Lock- Workers Man- During Lock- Workers Man- 
Industry Month outs’ Involved Days Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Days 


ic eas sae — _— — a= Newfoundland..........::.cc00cecs 2 2 474 650 
CS a SS ee 3 4 785 3,390 Prince Edward Island.............. — —- — — 
TT a 14 38 6,416 75,410 INR SCOTS oss iecca dso tae 3 4 1,671 12,750 
RMMCTIOR oo... .ssnescnvanccsaseonese 4 6 1,035 4,660 New Brunswick ccs. siscneetinesce I 2 234 980 
ransportation and utilities + 6 3,638 22,710 OBC Baas. ssaiacdateertcreiaandnsce 9 18 1,616 19,150 
a ee 2 fi 347 4,200 O51 2.717 1s See en Ber inte Res eR 11 23 2,997 33,120 
si re — — — _ Manttane. 3. eee ee — 2 390 2,700 
I 5 7 1,139 10,180 SaSKBtCHO WANA 5. sessresineerso<e oases | | 13 230 
ublic administration.............. 2 2 19] 440 PIOSUR 055 cee ee has l 4 764 7,280 
British Columbia...................... 4 12 1,937 22,980 

| Peder iihs ....<.:..4 cae 2 2 3,455 21,150 
| All industries............cccccsse.-. 34 70 13,551 120,990 All jurisdictions................ 34 70 13,551 120,990 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, February 1970, (Preliminary) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer a eee aT Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved February mulated Date Result 


Mines 
METAL | 
| 
Noranda Mines Ltd., CNTU cpp) — 16,700 Nov. 22 Wages—13 % plus 4¢ per hr. in- | 
(Geco Division), Féb. «2 crease Ist.-yr., 7% 2nd.-yr., 7Z4 
Manitouwadge, Ont. 3rd.-yr.; improved ER’s contribu- | 
tion to OHSIP. | 
American Smelting & Steelworkers 300 300 300 Feo. 2 Alleged grievance—Return of | 
Refining Co. Ltd., Loc. 5457 Peb. 33 workers pending arbitration board | 
Buchans, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) decision. 
Brenda Mines Ltd., International 265 2,390 2,390 Repo) Wages—80¢ per hr. increase over | 
Peachland, B.C. Operating Engineers Feb. 19 2 years; free medical care, other | 
Loc. 115 and benefits. 
Labourers Loc. 168 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) | 
Heath Steele Mines, Steelworkers 200 300 300 Feb. 25 Dismissal of one worker for cause: 
Little River, N.B. | Boe} sou he) Feb. 26 —Return of workers when dis-. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) missed worker rehired. | 
Manufacturing 
FOOD AND BEVERAGES 
Silverwood Dairies Ltd., Teamsters 184 1,840 1,840 Feb. 16 Failure to reach agreement— 
London, Ont. Loc. 647 (Ind.) — 
National Sea Products Ltd., Seafood Workers 1,200 7,200 7,200 Feb, 23 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Various locations, various locals — 
Nova Scotia. (CLC) 
RUBBER 
Dominion Tape of Chemical Workers 135 140 140 Feb. 27 Delay in signing new agreement— 
Canada Ltd., 0c. 810 — 
Cornwall, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
WOOD 
Weyerhaeuser Québec Ltée, Building and 132 2,640 18,870 Aug. 6 Wages, hours, vacations, holidays 
Princeville, Woodworkers’ — — 
Cté Arthabaska, Que. Federation 
(CNTU) 
f Dat es Martel Inc., Carpenters 192 1,410 5,810 Dec. 31 Wages, other improvements—34¢ 
St-Michel des Saints & Loce2si7 Feb. 11 an hr. wage increase, other im- 
St-Guillaume Nord, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) provements. 
Merril & Wagner Ltd., Woodworkers 240 600 600 Beb.41% Disciplinary action of two work: 
William Lake, B.C. Loc. 424 Feb. 20 ers—Return of workers pending 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) negotiations. 
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able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, February 1970 (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


ndustry 
imployer 


ocation 


2APER 


| Building Products of 
Canada Ltd., 

Hamilton, Ont. 

i 


Scott Maritimes Pulp Mill 

_ Limited, 

, Abercrombie Point, N.S. 

\ 

PRINTING & PUBLISHING 


Pacific Press Ltd., 
| Vancouver, B.C. 


i 
i 


METAL FABRICATING 


) 


Sivaco Wire & Nails Co., 
_ Marieville, Que. 


Foster-Wheeler Ltd., 
_ St. Catharines, Ont. 


Zenith Steel Fabricators 
Ltd., 
Richmond, B.C. 


Dynamic Industries Inc., 
Quebec, Que. 


LECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


Canadian Westinghouse, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Pioneer Electric, 
Fort Garry, Man. 


Clairtone-Sound Corp., 
Stellarton, N.S. 


Union 


Chemical Workers 
Loc. 627 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Loc. 440 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Vancouver Joint 
Council of 
Newspaper Unions 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6818 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6519 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Structural Iron 
Workers 

Loc: 712 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 1044 
(Cle) 


LU.E. Loc. 555 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4297 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.B.E.W. 
Loc. 2225 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Workers 


180 


265 


1,000 


220 


276 


130 


267 


416 


340 


200 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


1,800 


5,300 


12,000 


2,200 


1,950 


3,740 


8,320 


1,700 


200 


Accu- 
Involved February mulated 


7,920 


7,160 


12,000 


15,840. 


1,660 


1,950 


3,740 


25,800 


12,180 


200 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


ec. 17 
Feb. 16 


Jat. 22 


Feb. 16 


Feb. 10 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, other benefits—8 % wage 
increase on signing of contract, 
7% Novy. 1, 1970; $150 settlement 
pay, increased shift premiums and 
rotation shift premium, other 
benefits. 


Sympathy with discharged worker 


Newspapers ceased publishing 
Operations and terminated agree- 
ments— 


Wages, seniority, job classifica- 
tion—Starting rate raised to $2.31 
an hr.; reduction in hours from 44 
to 40 hours per wk., other im- 
provements. 


Wages, other benefits—70¢ an hr. 
increase over 2-yr. contract: $50 
settlement pay, 16¢ per hr. in- 
crease for improvements. 


Wages— 


Wages, hours, other matters— 


Wages, cost of living bonus, 
fringe benefits— 


Wages, methods of promotion— 
10% wage increase immediately, 
10% Nov. 1970, 7% Nov. 1971; 
4 weeks vacation after 20 years, 
other improved benefits. 


Seniority on lay-off—Return of 
workers. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, February 1970 (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer a Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved February mulated Date Result 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


Hand Chemical District 50 100 1,450 1,450 Feb. 4 Wages, hours, length of contract, 
Industries Ltd., (U.M.W.A.) Feb. 25 —28¢ an hr. increase for men 
Papineauville, Que. Loc. 14775 (Iind.) first yr., 23¢ for women first yr.,) 


17¢ for both second yr.; gradual! 
reduction in hours from 43 to 40, 
3 weeks vacation after 5 years, 4 
weeks after 15 years. 


) 
\ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MANUFACTURING | 
North American Auto Workers 295 5,900 132,600 May 17 Wages, union security, orievaaaan 
Plastics Ltd., Doc, 2) 1 (GL) 1968 procedure— : 


Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Construction 


Sudbury Electrical I.B.E.W. 350 1,400 5,600 Jane LS Wages—Return of most workers. 
Contractors’ Association, Loc. 1687 Feo.rn6 when new contract signed. 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) | 
Northern Ontario. | 
Robert McAlpine Ltd., Labourers 120 600 600 Peps 2 Working conditions, aricvar 
Toronto, Ont. Loc. 183 Feb. 10 Return of workers when condi- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) tions improved. 
MclIntyre-Porcupine Various unions 500 2,000 2,000 Febs it Alleged unjust firing of six work- 
Mines Ltd., Feb. 16 ers and grievances—Return of 
Grande Cache, Alta. workers on instruction of union. 


Transportation and Utilities 


TRANSPORTATION 
Algoma Steel Corp. Ltd., United 200 2,000 17,440 Oct. 16 Bonus or incentive plan—Return 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Transportation Feb. 15 of workers, settlement terms not 
Union reported. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
*B.C. Maritime Longshoremen and 3,230 19,380 19,380 Feb: 5 Wages, hours—$1.15 an hr. in- 
Employers’ Assoc., Warehousemen Febaals crease over 30 months; $13,000 
Various ports, various locals retirement settlement, other im- 
British Columbia. (CLC) provements. 
Transport Chicoutimi Inc., Public Service 103 720 720 Feby 9 Wages, vacations, security of em- 
Chicoutimi and Employees’ Febs 18 ployment—$105 per wk. imme- 
Port-Alfred, Que. Federation diately, $115 Sept. 1, 1970; $250 


(CNTU) retroactive pay for permanent 
employees only, reinstatement of 
the president of the union local. 
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able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, September 1969 (Preliminary) 


dustry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
3mployer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
ation Union Involved February mulated Date Result 


"Federal jurisdiction. 
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Three Ottawa Dairies, Teamsters 210 1,890 1,890 Feb. 12 Wages, fringe benefits—$19 per 
Ottawa, Ont. Loc. 647 (Ind.) Feb. 24 wk. increase in three stages for 
home deliveryman, ice cream 
routemen, special deliverymen, 
$15 per wk. for wholesale deliv- 
| erymen, work week reduced from 
! 48 to 45 after 16 months, imp- 
roved vacations. 
Service 
EDUCATION 
Vancouver School Board, International 206 4,120 5,360 Jatin 23 Wages, night differentials, pre- 
| Vancouver, B.C. Operating - mium pay— 
Engineers 
Loc. 963 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
| Ontario Department of Ontario Federation 280 280 280 Feb. 9 Teachers seeking collective bar- 
| Education, of Community Feb. 10 gaining arrangements—Return of 
| Toronto and Ottawa, Ont. College Faculty teachers. 
| Associations 
~ Commission Scolaire Public Service 130 520 520 Feb. 24 Wages, security of employment— 
Régionale de la Mauricie, Employees’ — 
La Mauricie region, Que. Federation 
(CNTU) 
ONAL SERVICES 
) *Fort Garry Hotel, Railway, Transport 225 1,770 Le Feb. 10 Wages—13.. per hr. across the 
~ Winnipeg, Man. and General Feb. 20 board retroactive to Aug. 1, 1969, 
| Workers 6% eff. Aug. 1, 1970; other im- 
Loc 272 (CLO) proved benefits. 
Canteen of Canada, Retail, Wholesale 275 3,300 3,300 Feb. 12 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Toronto, Brantford, Employees -- 
St. Catharines and Loc. 414 
London, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Administration 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 
Government of St. John’s Nfld. 174 350 350 Feb. 10 Disciplinary suspension of 32 
Newfoundland, Policemen Feb. 12 policemen—Return of policemen. 
St. John’s, Nfld. Unorganized 
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Table H—Employment Fatalities in Canada During Fourth Quarter of 1969 


(6) 

| Public ‘ 

(3) Ad- Per 

Manu- Con-_ Trans- (4) (5) minis- Cent 

Agri- For-° (1) (2) factur- struc- porta- Fi- Serv- tra- of 

culture estry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade. nance 7 1cé tion Total Total 

By Industry* and Age Group : 

Pe erate he eae catiog cows taterose 1 — — 25) = 2) sel ses aed ae aie 3 19 

DA OL Vile Ey A apnea ene — — — 4 8 4 6 a — 1 — ry | 
Pe ES ne a 1 7 1 10 14 ZS 14 6 — 3 3 82 46.9 
AACE RE Ok. 5 eee 2 4 5 10 ph 14 1 — 1 2 61 34.9] 

HS fANCIOVET ais Madame 1 2 — 8 1 2 — 2 1 — — 12 6.8) 

PRO AL ie tcsuc teeta as 5 13 1 22 27 D2 34 9 1 » 6 LiSss 100.9] 
| 

By Industry and Occupation t i 
Farmers. (4)2Ae eee 5 —- — — — — — — — — — z 2.9} 
MoOgrers. (Dyke se ees — 10 = i — — — — — — 10 5.7. 
Fusherineni (6) nc ee — — 1 — — — _- — — — _ 1 0.6 
Miners) een acc. Wee eon — — — 17 — — — — os — = 17 9.7} 
Crattsmen(C)sccaccaces ee — — — 3 20 29 9 1 oo —— 1 63 36.0, 
TeADOUTEIS CT) acco ca eee — — — — — 18 1 — a — 1 20 11.4 
PEAUSPOUC Se) hee kee — 1 — — 4 Z Ops 2 — 1 1 33 18.8 | 
Wanagerial i. Jeske oe — —- 2 2 04 — 2 — — — 8 4.6 
Professional.(h) i ee — 1 — os 1 2 1 — 2 — 7 4.0 
Clenicdl eae o ree — — — — — — — eae = we pte a 
No TE (OSE Ss le aa ey Eg — — — — 1 a — Z — —— — 3 1a 
NCEVICE (A) Dt mer assc eee — 1 — —~ — _ — 1 1 2 3} 8 4.6 
TOPA Pea aa ieksacaey 5 13 1 ne 2a 52 34 9 1 5 6 175** 100m 
TISEEN: SURAT IAIN Su PON te, NAY AE RI TC A es Be ge | 
By Industry and Type of | 
Accidentt 
Struck by objects (j).......... 1 9 — 11 7 13 4 a _ 1 1 47 26.9 
Falls and slips (k)................ — 2 1 3 5 25 9 —— 1 — 1 47 26.9 
Collisions, derailments (1).. as 1 — 1 8 ‘| 13 5 — 3 2 40 224 
Caught in, on, between(m) 3 oe oe 1 3 3 2 PA am ae = 14 7.9 
PPL AONS (i): = == — 3 De — 4 — _ _ 1 10 5.7 
Conflagrations (0).............. aah — — 2 2 — 1 oo = — 5 2.9 
Electric current (p).............. Bu za ae coe a. 2 ee wee ate —— — 2 1.8 
Over-exertion (q)............... ues a eee 1 1 —- 1 — — — — 3 1.7) 
Striking against (r).............. a — — a 1 ua we eae oo eat Bea 1 0.6 
Miscellaneous (s)................ 1 1 a0) on ad ze 1 1 eat 1 1 6 3.4 
TiOAG Sere shill ae eee 5 13 1 22 27 52 34 9 1 5 6 175** 1004 
PER CENTLOR | OTAL. 20. fon oD 7.4 0.6 12.6 15.4 Die hak 19.4 Sal! 0.6 2.9 3.4 100.0 


GE, SRLS Se LE AMET BO IE I EE ST TT 5 TS 7 IN SE SSM RES RE EO ST TE TE SS So 
* Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insurance 
and real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. 
+ Includes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen and related workers. (e) Production process and 
related workers. (f) Unskilled workers (not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupations 
workers. (i) Recreation workers. 

t Includes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contacts, absorptions, 
ingestions and industrial diseases. (0) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. (s) 
Violence, bites, stings, etc. 


** Of these totals, 146 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 29 were 
obtained from other sources. 3 
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H A National Industrial Relations Film Library has 
been created by the Canada Department of Labour to 
answer a specific need: a central source of films relating 
to all aspects of industrial relations. Topics include: 
productivity, executive training, safety, adapting to 
change, improving communication, motivation, em- 
ployee selection, encouraging ideas and collective bar- 
gaining. The National Film Board, through its 23 distri- 
bution offices across Canada, will distribute these films 
for the Department. The development of the library is 
the result of some 18 months of consultation between 
labour and management organizations as well as the 
National Film Board and the Department. 


Two examples illustrate the scope of the collection. 
Under the theme of adapting to change is a 26-minute 
colour film called “A Matter of Survival.” It examines 
the insecurity created in a medium-sized Canadian 
business by the automation of the accounting section. 
It emphasized the personal nightmares of Jerry, the head 
of the unit, who sees not just his own job but the jobs 
of his entire staff rendered suddenly obsolete by the 
machinations of progress. Executives, on the other hand, 
can benefit from the “Effective Executive Series” that 
deals with specific areas, for example, “Managing 
Time,” where improvement is possible by stimulating 
discussion. 


All films are 16 mm sound motion pictures. There are 
33 English and 12 French films with multiple prints and 
there are more than 100 single titles that can only be 
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obtained from the Ottawa Library of the National Fili 
Board. Those interested may obtain descriptive listing 
of these films from the National Industrial Relatior! 
Film Library, Canada Department of Labour, Ottaw 
4. Listings for both French and English films are avai 


able. There is no rental fee. 


| 
@ Terry Meagher, Executive Secretary of the Metr 
Toronto Labour Council since 1967, has been name 
Secretary Treasurer of the Ontario Federation of Lz 
bour. He succeeds Douglas Hamilton who resigned fror 
the post after 13 years of service. Mr. Meagher wa 
born in Mulgrove, N.S., and moved to Toronto in 195( 
Before taking his post with the Labour Council, he wa 
business agent for Local 280, Beverage Dispensers an¢ 
Bartenders’ Union. 


M@ House-building activity rose to new record levels it 
1969, says Canadian Housing Statistics, an annual repor 
from the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
During the year, housing starts totalled 210,415 dwelling 
units, 6.9 per cent above the previous record of 196,87 
units attained in 1968. Completions also increased t 
a record of 195,826 units from 170,993 units the yea 
before. Investment in new housing, at $3,370,000,00( 
was 18.6 per cent higher than in 1968. The rate oi 
housing starts was at a peak early in the year but ther 
declined. A record annual rate of 270,600 units in the 
first quarter fell dramatically to 182,600 by the fourth 
quarter. 
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Howard Pammett, Assistant Director and Chief of 
International Conferences and Aid Division, Interna- 
nal Labour Affairs Branch, Canada Department 
Labour, has left the Department to devote his time 
writing and research work. He will be associated with 
e federal and provincial archives at Peterborough, 
nt., and plans to write a history of Victoria, Peter- 
orough and Haliburton counties. He has already con- 
ibuted more than 90 articles to journals and newspa- 
ers on the history of the area. 


r. Pammett joined the Department of Labour in 1942 
er 10 years of teaching. One of his early assignments 
the Department while he was in the Deputy Minister’s 
flice was to plan the relocation from the west coast 
f some 25,000 Japanese-Canadians. In 1950 he moved 
) the International Labour Affairs Branch of the De- 
artment. He has represented Canada at many ILO, 
ECD and other international meetings in Europe dur- 
ig his tenure with the Branch. 


| Another round has been won in the battle for equality 
f female workers with their male counterparts. In the 
greement reached between Local P1230 of the Canadian 
ood and Allied Workers and General Foods at Cobourg, 
mt., men and women will receive equal pay for equal 
ork. There is no base rate, and an employee is immedi- 
ely classified and slotted into a wage category. Within 
1e year the lowest wage in the plant will be $3.35 an 
sur for all employees. Thus, under the new 30-month 
mtract, which will terminate on March 31, 1972, the 
omen will receive an average increase of 80 cents an 
Jur as Opposed to an average of 71 cents for male 
orkers. The actual wage increases for hourly-paid em- 
oyees range from 62 cents to 83 cents an hour. The 
age increases are to come in stages, with 25 cents an 
yur effective immediately and retroactive to the Sep- 
mber 1969 termination date of the last contract. 


~ Québec Labour and Manpower Minister Maurice 
ellemare resigned his position in March and did not 
nin the April election. He was succeeded by Jean 
ournoyer, the Minister for the Civil Service. Mr. Belle- 
are was later appointed chairman of the Provincial 
orkmen’s Compensation Board. Mr. Bellemare, 57, 
as dean of the National Assembly and a former gov- 
nment House leader. 
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Howard Pammett 


@ About 8,000 employees at 14 Canadian General 
Electric plants in Ontario voted in March to accept a 
new two-year contract. The men are members of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. The union had recommended that the com- 
pany’s final offer be rejected as it was not in line with 
other major settlements negotiated recently. Terms of 
the settlement include: a general wage increase of 25 
cents an hour in the first year, retroactive to December 
24, 1969, and 17 cents an hour in the second year of 
the contract; a cost of living bonus; and additional 
increases for skilled jobs. 
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M@ Districts 18 and 26 of the United Mine Workers 
of America have been accepted into affiliation with the 
Canadian Labour Congress. The UMW application was 
approved by the Congress Executive Council meeting 
in Ottawa. 


District 26 of the UMW is in eastern Canada and Dis- 
trict 18 in western Canada. The combined membership 
is about 6,000. The UMW was at one time affiliated 
with the former Canadian Congress of Labour but left 
elo 5-(U., GHEl9 567 G22). 


&@ Jean Beaudry of Montreal has been appointed Exec- 
utive Vice-President of the Canadian Labour Congress. 
Mr. Beaudry, 40, thus becomes one of the four top 
officers of the CLC. The appointment fills a vacancy 
left by Gérard Rancourt who died in January. The CLC 
executive council has appointed also William C. Y. Mc- 
Gregor as a General Vice-President of the CLC, to 
replace Arthur R. Gibbons who, in January, was ap- 
pointed senior mediator with the federal Department 
of Labour. 


Mr. Beaudry has been international representative with 
the United Steelworkers of America since 1954. In 1949 
he was elected recording secretary of Steelworkers Local 
4278. 


Mr. McGregor, 51, has been international vice-president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employ- 
ees since 1967. He has been active in his union and 
its predecessor, the Brotherhood of Express Employees, 
since 1945, 


M™ The second world congress of the International In- 
dustrial Relations Association will be held at the Inter- 
national Labour Office in Geneva, September 1-4. Topics 
for discussion include: the usefulness of manpower poli- 
cies; workers’ participation in management; industrial 
relations and industrial change; political systems and 
industrial relations; and the role and functions of indus- 
trial relations centres. 
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@ A six-week-long dispute between Québec’s inter? 
and resident physicians and the Québec governme) 
ended in March. The three-year contract gives the 
about 93 per cent of the Ontario scale. They were askir| 
for 95 per cent. During the dispute, the interns an! 


Québec hospitals. 


@ The minimum wage in Manitoba will be raised ‘ 
$1.50 an hour from $1.35 on October 1, Labour Ministi 
A. R. Paulley announced in the Manitoba legislature ¢ 
April 3. For those under 18, the minimum will be raisé| 
to $1.35 an hour from $1.10. Inexperienced workers wi] 
receive $1.35, instead of $1.20, in the first three month; 
and $1.45, instead of $1.30, in the second three month} 
After six months they must be paid the $1.50 minimun 
The changes will be effected by order in council; nj 
action by the legislature will be required. | 


The Labour Minister said that the increase will affec 
about 30,000 to 35,000 workers in Manitoba, mostly i 
the restaurant, laundry, repair shop, hospital and gap 
ment industries. If applicable, the raise will also b 
reflected in additional money to municipalities for socié 
welfare, Health Minister Rene Toupin said in reply t 
a question in the legislature. 


HM Seasonal workers from the Caribbean are agai 
being admitted to Canada this summer to help Ontari 
farmers in growing, harvesting and canning fruits an 
vegetables, Manpower and Immigration Minister Alla 
J. MacEachen has announced. This seasonal prograr 
has now been in effect each year since 1966 to overcom 
the shortages of Canadian workers at peak deman 
periods. The government-organized program applies t 
Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad and Tobago. It is expecte 
that there will be a need for about the same numbe 
of seasonal workers as last summer when 1,449 Caribbe 
an workers came to Ontario. 


The period began May | and extends to November I: 
Workers may be employed for a minimum of six week 
or for the duration of the program. Employers pa 
return fare, provide accommodation, and pay a wag 
rate of $1.65 an hour—an increase of nine cents an hou 
over 1969. Since the cost of providing meals has in 
creased, workers may be charged $1.70 a day, an in 
crease of ten cents a day over 1969. 
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Canada received 161,531 immigrants in 1969, the 
partment of Manpower and Immigration has an- 
unced. This was a decrease of 22,443 or 12.2 per cent 
om 1968, but was 23.2 per cent above the average 
f immigration to Canada over the previous ten years, 
hich was 131,142. Europe, Africa and Australia pro- 
uced fewer immigrants than in 1968. Asia, the United 
tates and Central and South America showed increases 
ver the previous year. The 1969 movement added 
4.349 persons to the labour force, of whom 29,449 were 
the professional, technical or managerial category. 


bour relations 
round the world 


Caesar Chavez has led the United Farm Workers 

a victory in the California grape workers dispute, now 
; its fourth year. Three growers, representing about 
ne-seventh of the table production in the Coachella 
alley of California, have signed contracts with the 
a. Some 750 workers out of a total union member- 
hip of 22,000 are covered in the agreements, which were 
mnounced at a news conference at the headquarters 
f the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Lcs Angeles. The 
om Rev. Joseph Connelly of Hartford, Conn., who 
eaded an ad hoc committee of five bishops instrumen- 
al in fostering the negotiations, said that he was 
onfident that “this breakthrough will serve as a pattern 
or others who wish to solve this prolonged dispute.” 


Jnder the contract, the workers will receive $1.75 an 
our, plus a 25-cent bonus for each box picked; pre- 
iously, they received $1.65 an hour and 15 cents a box. 
srowers will contribute 10 cents an hour to a union 
ealth and welfare fund and 2 cents a box to a union 
und for farm workers too old to work. Workers will 
iow be paid for jury and witness duty. The contract 
Iso prohibits the use by growers of six “hard” pesticides, 
ncluding DDT. 
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M@ Retirement may yet become an obsolete word in the 
vocabulary of the Soviet Union. Soviet officials have 
embarked on a campaign to encourage retired workers 
to return to jobs and fill a labour shortage, estimated 
at 500,000 in the city of Moscow alone. Meanwhile, 
Soviet physicians are also encouraging a return-to-work 
movement for somewhat different reasons: in Kiev, 
researchers at the Institute of Gerontology are backing 
the campaign on the grounds that it is more beneficial 
for people to work than to retire. Dr. Dmitri F. Chebo- 
tarev, himself a vigorous 61 and the head of the Institute 
of Gerontology, said in a meeting with foreign newsmen 
that his centre had found that continued employment 
was a vital factor in prolonging life. He said that people 
who retired often found nothing, felt superfluous in 
society, and died sooner than might have been expected. 


Under Soviet law, men can retire at 60 and women at 
55. In hazardous occupations, such as mining, the retire- 
ment ages are lower. Pensions are determined on the 
basis of salary and years of employment, with a maxi- 
mum of 120 rubles ($142) a month, which is equivalent 
to the average pay for a full-time worker and by Soviet 
standards is quite generous. Now to woo pensioners back 
to the job, they are being offered their pension plus 
their salary up to a combined maximum of 300 rubles 
a month. 
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Machines were still being given more consideration th} 
workers in Nova Scotia, immigrants were fleeing t) 
prejudices they encountered in the United States, t} 
era of the chain gang was drawing to a close, and | 
work study showed that reduced hours for thinking jo; 
helped the worker perform more effectively, the Ju) 
1920 Labour Gazette reported. 


@ Lip service was being paid to the aims of the No} 
Scotia Accident Prevention Association, the factori) 
inspector stated in his annual report. He referred to for 
large establishments that had appointed safety enginee) 
and who had seemed to be in the vanguard of a gre’ 
humanitarian movement in industry. Some years late 
the situation could be viewed more pessimistically. On} 
in one of the four plants was the safety engineer active) 
engaged in his work and even in this case there we} 
no signs of progress toward a safety-oriented plant. | 
the others, good men had been appointed and the 
shunted to one side; their advice could be ignored 
anyone who chose to do so; their authority and positic 
were mockeries. One of the men had resigned, sayir. 
that he could not afford to waste his time where thei 
was no real concern for safety by upper management. 


i 


HM Women were aggressively pursuing their right 
When the annual convention of the Ontario Labov 
Educational Association was over, female delegates me 
to form their own organization. The charter aimed ¢ 
waking up the inert mass of women to the social an 
political questions affecting their interests. A theme sti 
common today was especially emphasized: “equal pa 
for equal work.” Apart from considering their own sitt 
ation, the women delegates stressed that there must b 
free and compulsory education, free text books an 
uniform methods of teaching in the public schools acros 
Canada. Any women’s group willing to support the goai 
of the Federation could join by paying a nominal fe 
of 50 cents a member a year. 


Appalled at their reception by native Americans, 
igrants to the United States were returning home 
immigration had fallen to a negligible rate. At the 
ational Conference on Immigration, held under the 
pices of the Inter-Racial Council, the blame for the 
us was put on those Americans who disparaged 
i¢ foreign-born mainly on “patriotic” grounds, and on 
ie opposition of native-born labour, as evidenced by 
ie bill being promoted by the American. Federation 
a to bar all immigration for the next two years. 
epresenting thirty racial groups, and leaders in in- 

try, finance, agriculture, labour and education, con- 
rence delegates adopted a resolution that asked for 
ie abolition of the literacy test, as being “not only 
ithout merit, but a direct injury to the interests of 
mmerce, industry and agriculture.” They also propos- 
that a Federal Board of Assimilation be created with 
variety of purposes: to co-ordinate all existing govern- 
ent activities connected with immigration; to oversee 
e distribution of newly arrived immigrants to their 
oper destinations; to help them obtain the employ- 
ent they were best suited for; to provide them with 
struction in English and in the history, customs and 
stitution of the United States; to protect them from 
aud and exploitation; to make them feel welcome; 
id to ensure the co-operation of the relevant federal, 
ate and municipal agencies with which new immi- 
ants came into contact. 


| Often the innocent suffer during strikes that disrupt 
sential public services. Fifty years ago in Denmark 
‘tion was taken to alleviate the situation. A civic aid 
ciety was formed to place labour and materials at the 
sposal of authorities during serious work stoppages. 
eutral, non-political and beyond class considerations, 
€ society was composed both of active members—who 
orked for the authorities during emergencies—and 
issive members, who subscribed funds. The move- 
ent was not restricted to this Scandinavian country. 
France, for instance, the Union Civique performed 
similar function. 
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M “I’ve been working on the chain gang” was not the 
favourite song of the Committee on Prisons and Prison 
Labor in the United States. The committee was waging 
a campaign to industrialize the prisons, to place prison- 
ers in useful occupations that would yield marketable 
products, and to open the federal market to prison-made 
goods. Prisoners would receive pay at the union wage 
scale in the immediate vicinity of each prison. Backing 
the committee’s recommendation was the American 
Federation of Labor. 


@ If your job required you to think, you were a good 
risk for reduced work hours. If, on the other hand, you 
functioned as an “automatic worker,” any reduction in 
your workday would see a proportional drop in your 
productivity. These were the results of a study done 
by the United States National Industrial Conference 
Board on hours of work in five major industries. Where 
intelligence was essential to the performance of the 
work, it was found that reduced hours helped to prevent 
fatigue and enabled the employee to function more 
effectively. But where the product was the result of a 
mechanical process, any reduction was apt to be 
unprofitable. In the cotton textile industry of the north- 
ern states, for instance, reduction of the workweek to 
56 hours involved a proportional reduction of output. 


Only 13 per cent of the employees questioned in the 
study said that shorter working hours had resulted in 
a noticeable decline in accidents. In fact, 85 per cent 
said there had been no decline, and the remaining 2 
per cent reported a slight increase, which they attributed 
to the hiring of new men to make up for reduced pro- 
duction because of shorter hours. 
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Games 
_blacks and whites play 


by Jules Oliver 


Jules Oliver was appointed Executive Director of the 
Black United Front of Nova Scotia in April, after hav- 
ing served as Chief Human Rights Officer for the Nova 
Scotia Human Rights Commission. Mr. Oliver, a native 
of Halifax, received an M.A. in social work from Acadia 
University in 1969. He was a management-labour con- 
sultant with the Manpower Consultative Service, Can- 
ada Department of Labour, in 1964, served as a consul- 
tant to the Company of Young Canadians during a 
Halifax research project, and worked as a community 
organizer in Halifax. He is a board member of the Black 
United Front of Nova Scotia and is a member of the 
co-ordinating committee of the National Council of 
Health and Welfare. Mr. Oliver has done research and 
been involved in sensitivity training in the area of race 
relations during the past three years. 


Any review of the 60s will of necessity devote consid- 
erable attention to developments within the Civil Rights 
Movement in the United States and Canada. Social 
protest activity proliferated untamed, ranging from the 
non-violent, integrationist demands of Dr. Martin Luther 
King to the militant demands of Stokely Carmichael and 
members of the Black Panther Party. The quest for 
human dignity and Black awareness quickly prompted 
the renunciation of traditional concepts of integration 
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and in some quarters appeared in the form of extrem) 
nationalism. This radical position found its fullest ¢€ 
pression in the advocacy of “Soul Cities.” On the who. 
the decade was marked by dramatic swings in the foc: 
of Black ghetto protest. While the legislative machine 
leisurely tackled the problems posed by segregatio 
street revolts erupted chaotically, allowing depriv 
Blacks to vent their emotions against police brutalit 
legal injustice, poor housing and unemployment. T) 
third phase of the movement was geared to the transfc 
mation of prejudicial attitudes that have developed ov 
the centuries. It was a forthright attack on racism. 


Itis probably at this stage that the American Moveme 
took on universal significance, for Black and Whi 
people alike. Blacks were shocked when they were to 
that they actually hated themselves. Then they were to 
why and how this had happened. Blacks are now reco 
nizing that this manifestation of racism is the mo 
devastating of all. They have hurdled many of the edi 
cational and economic barriers, but they now recogni: 
that they must arrest dehumanization and overcon 
self-hatred. 


For centuries, black was associated with all that w: 
negative and inferior: a white lie, for instance, was ni 
as serious an offence as a black lie. The most degenera 
person in a family is the black sheep, not the whi 
sheep. You never hear of anyone being whiteballed « 
whitemailed—you’re blackmailed or blackballed. 
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) reverse this situation, slogans such as “Black Is 
autiful” began to appear in the Black communities. 
encourage their own standard of beauty, young Black 
ople cultivated the Afro hair styles and developed 
ro-American apparel. These latest trends do not offer 
omplete solution, of course; there is, however, much 
out Black awareness that is psychologically valid and 
sic to the emancipation of Black people. What is much 
re frustrating and painful, but just as necessary, is 
awareness by Whites of their own negative racist 
itudes—attitudes that have kept them from really 
derstanding the fundamental issues involved in the 
blem. For, unless an expanded self-consciousness is 
veloped on both sides, Blacks and Whites will contin- 
indulging in their complacent psychological games. 


ychological games 


icks and Whites must overcome many of the racial 
\gups that exist between them before anything pro- 
tive can be achieved. As one White girl told me while 
ing part in a sensitivity training program for Black- 
lite groups: “We are all unnatural. We can’t look at 
h other, or talk to each other without having some 
d of uncomfortable feelings.” If you stop and think 
ut this, you will realize that it is a powerful state- 
nt. Many of you have participated in discussions 
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on race relations. And I’m sure you have said many 
times that people are very artificial when sharing their 
views on the matter. Yet, even when we discuss the 
artificiality of racial barriers, we end up sounding 
artificial. 


Here are some of our specific hangups, the games we 
play, the bags, that Blacks and Whites get into all the 
time. One is a bag Ill call “You poor thing,” or “it’s 
so terrible.” It is often played by White liberals, and it 
usually involves some expression of sympathy for Black 
people: “It’s just shameful the way we’ve treated you. 
If I were in your shoes I’d be just as angry. I really 
would.” The effect is really to place the Black person 
in an inferior position—a pitiable position. Also, in spite 
of the good intentions behind it, this kind of statement 
is another example of responding to the Black person 
as a category, rather than as a person. 


Another bag Ill call “Out Blackie.” This is the tendency 
for Blacks, especially when Whites are present and the 
Blacks don’t know each other, to show what we Blacks 
would call “together with their blackness” by making 
increasingly militant statements. A kind of competition 
develops to see who can say the worst thing about 
whitey. This can be exciting and energizing; but it 
doesn’t really help anyone overcome racial hangups. At 
best, it provides an opportunity for expressing anger. 
At worst, it permits a defiant posture that inhibits rather 
than facilitates real communication, 
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Sometimes you get a group of Blacks who are busy 
out-blacking each other together with a group of Whites 
who are saying “Kick me, I’m a liberal.” In this particu- 
lar setup, the Whites seem to thrive on being punished 
by the Blacks. The Blacks get to vent their anger, and 
the Whites get to work off some of their guilt. It’s a 
beautiful system; but it doesn’t get us anywhere. It 
doesn’t change any attitudes or build respect or trust. 


A very old bag is called, somewhat appropriately, “These 
things take time.” But the important thing is not to spend 
a lot of time naming them, or describing them; rather 
it is to learn how we can move beyond them. Are there 
ways for Blacks and Whites to become real with each 
other, to encounter each other as human beings? Or are 
we doomed to playing games forever? 


While serving with the Human Rights Commission, 
I’ve developed a program that consists, in part, of en- 
counter tapes for Black-White groups.The tapes are 
designed to help the participants to get beyond their 
games and racial hangups, and to develop more honest 
communication—communication that includes negative 
feelings, as well as positive ones. 


There are five to eleven two-hour sessions in the encoun- 
ter tapes. At the beginning of each session, a biracial 
group of eight to 10 people—no more than two thirds of 
the group are of one race—listen to a tape recording. 
This provides them with instructions for conducting 
interpersonal exercises, thereby helping them to use the 
sessions to get to know one another as persons rather 
than as categories. Some of these exercises involve 
talking to each other and expressing honest feelings 
about each other; some are non-verbal. 


Although one of the program’s objectives is to encourage 
the group to advance beyond racial differences to the 
point where they view each other as people, that doesn’t 
mean the group will gloss over differences and pretend 
that they’re very much alike. That’s another bag, another 
trap. All too often when Blacks and Whites get together, 
they really play what Id call: “We’re really just alike.” 
This of course, impedes any real contact. 


But we are different. Our skin-colour, our hair texture 
and our history in this country all attest to these 
differences. We believe the disparities are important and 
should be acknowledged, because really knowing a person 
as an individual must include appreciating the ways in 
which he is different from you. That’s generally what 
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Jules Oliver with Halifax school principal J. W. Pyle 


the encounter tapes are all about—developing can 
communication. But communication isn’t enough. | 
important and valuable for Blacks and Whites to , 
to know each other in more honest ways, but it’s 1 
sufficient. It’s not sufficient for Whites to understai 
or Blacks to “Tell it like it is.” 


One of the most difficult things to do in this life is 
allow ourselves to know another person; to touch h 
deeply; to attain the kind of understanding that mal 
it possible to face whatever you find inside him—c 
couragement, loneliness, anger or pain. What is imp 
tant in enabling Blacks and Whites to really commu 
cate with each other is to risk the expression of negat 
feelings. There are several important ways that Bla 
and Whites get hung up when it comes to express! 
negative feelings to each other. 
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ie main problem used to be that most Blacks held 
ck negative feelings for fear—legitimate fear—of what 
uld happen to them if they were honest about the 
nt of their anger, pain and hatred. This is still a 
blem for some Blacks today. But a more common 
blem is that, although Blacks can and do express 
gative feelings, too often this is done in a generalized 
y. “The White Man” and “The White System” are 
sed. A beautiful job of dissecting and denouncing 
m is done. But it’s done in very general terms. 


e of this is valuable. It’s important for Whites to 
ar if they haven’t heard it. But at some point it turns 
to a game, a ritual. What’s much more difficult for 
ost people is to express negative feelings to an individ- 
i person of the other race, and to talk about what 
at individual does to cause those feelings. On the other 
nd, some Whites tend to have problems expressing 
gative feelings toward Blacks. They seem to be afraid 
at admitting some negative reaction to a Black person 
being a racist. As far as possible, they try to maintain 
polite, tolerant attitude toward all Blacks. 


sking the expression of negative feelings is, therefore, 
e of the most important steps that Blacks and Whites 
n take toward improving communication between 
em. If real communication between Blacks and Whites 
going to be more than just another game, another 
g, it must bear fruit in action. I don’t think Blacks 
n be asked any longer to speak to groups unless 
mething concrete is going to come out of it—some 
tther step towards racial justice. The day of plain 
man relations and understanding is past! 


is doesn’t mean that Blacks and Whites should orga- 
a ghetto clean-up campaign, or some other mean- 
less gesture. Action today is not simple, and we recog- 
e that. The point is that any action, to be honest 
d to have some hope of effectiveness, has to spring 
m the real needs, feelings and values of the persons 
rying it out. It has to be personal in that way, or 
é€ it becomes simply an empty gesture. This doesn’t 
van that a group of Whites must indulge in that 
tmoded concept of plantation charity. The day of 
xes of clothing and food is past. 


is fundamental to the whole problem of race relations 
itt you look at your total system—the town or city 
it you belong to. Look at your business community 
d see how many Blacks are employed; look at your 
urches and see what kind of action, if any, they’re 
ing to attack social plights; look at your schools and 
> what attitudes the students are developing, or not 
veloping; look at yourselves, your family, your com- 
nity and your clubs, to see what attitudes exist there. 
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I can assure you that, after having done so, you will 
find the real problem. One of an oppressed mental 
freedom, a narrow-mindedness, bigotry and in some 
cases real racial hatred. You will see that we are, in 
many cases, the evil we’re seeking to overcome. Until 
you are prepared to become personally involved in 
eradicating the bigotry that exists, Blacks and Whites 
will never really communicate and understand each 
other. 


Sensitivity training for teachers 


Any teacher, and more particularly, one who is involved 
in a racially integrated setting, must be sincere. If he 
is not, his pupils will sense it. In a racially integrated 
situation, a teacher should be striving to enhance the 
pupils’ self-concepts as well as their awareness of others. 
The classroom environment should be conducive to the 
building of family and racial pride within those pupils 
who are representatives of minority groups and to those 
children who, despite their race, may be socially and 
economically oppressed. 


Similarly, the teacher who works within a non-integrated 
classroom situation should feel the significance of ‘‘awa- 
kening” the pupils to the fact that there are people of 
other races, colours and creeds who occupy the earth 
too. This feeling should motivate the teacher into con- 


scientious action. To do otherwise is to perpetuate prej- 
udice, discrimination and racism. 


Although prejudice has important emotional and irra- 
tional components, it also has cognitive levels such as 
stereotypes, superstitions and misunderstandings based 
on misinformation. These may be strongly held, or 
lightly held, but, either way, such negative attitudes are 
destructive to human dignity. 


The student may obtain stereotypes and misconceptions 
from many sources. Many school subjects such as histo- 
ry, geography, religious instruction, biology and others 


risk purveying prejudices or present their information 
in a way that may make the child more prone to stereo- 
typed thinking. Teachers must therefore concern them- 
selves with many school subjects and with diverse preju- 
dices—ethnic, national, religious—to reduce their harm- 
ful potential, and they must learn to use curricular 
changes to promote international understanding. These 
two efforts—reducing the negative and increasing the 
positive—go hand in hand. 
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As we have seen, a reconsideration of aims may tt 
necessary here. Let us choose one particular subjeq 
history. In the past, the purpose of history teaching jj 
the schools has often been the encouragement of | 
strong sense of national identity. If we now wish 1 
depart from this purpose, then we may well raise th’ 
question: Why teach history at all to school childrenj 
William Katz, a Black historian, has said, “If you believ) 
that a man has no history worth mentioning, it’s eas 
to assume that he has no humanity worth defending,| 


I was speaking recently to a racially integrated clas! 
that was in constant conflict. Some of the White student 
were calling the Black students, “Niggers,” “tar babies, 


“Black clouds.” In discussing the matter of name-callins 
with the students, one White student, 9 years old, blurtec 
out, “We’re better than the coloured people.” I aske¢ 
him why he felt this way. He replied, “Coloured people 
have never done anything. Look at history; it has always 
been the White people that have made discoveries ane 
inventions.” It’s ironic that an individual attends the 
educational institution to become knowledgeable anc 
yet can end up completely ignorant of the truth abou 
his history. 
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Most people are genuinely astonished when they learn 
hat Blacks sailed with Columbus. They’re amazed when 
rou tell them about Phillis Wheatley, who learned En- 
jlish as a slave in Boston and wrote poetry so 
luccessfully that Voltaire praised her and George Wa- 
hington asked her to come to see him. They have never 
jeard of Benjamin Banneker, a mathematician and 
jurveyor who was appointed at the suggestion of 
thomas Jefferson to the three-man Commission that 
jlanned and laid out the city of Washington. 

; 


q here are many areas where the truth has been distorted 
ir suppressed. The one area that never ceases to amaze 
ne, is the role of the Black as an inventor. 


Aost people have heard of George Washington Carver 
yho devised scores of new uses ‘for the lowly peanut. 
low many people have heard of Nobert Rillieux who, 

n 1846, invented a vacuum pan that revolutionized the 
ugar refining industry by speeding up the mechanical 
rocess and making the sugar smooth and white? Such 
len as Lewis Lattimer, inventor, who worked with 
fhomas Edison and Alexander Graham Bell, drew up 
he plans for Bell’s first telephone; Garrett A. Morgan, 
1 1923, invented the automatic traffic light that brought 
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safety to streets and highways, and the gas mask used 
by American troops in World War I; Elijah McCoy, 
in 1872, invented the drip cup that feeds oil to the 
moving parts of heavy machinery, and held more than 
57 patents for other devices. Blacks are credited with 
inventing such diverse items as ice cream, the golf tee, 
potato chips, and the player piano. 


What are some of the answers to the question, Why teach 
history? 


History should provide examples of admired individuals 
whose lives could set a valuable example to children. 


And by choosing examples from different areas we may 
hope to reduce prejudice. History should provide 
examples of occasions when false beliefs have been 
spread or encouraged by unscrupulous rulers to divert 
aggression from themselves—such as programs, and sca- 
pegoating ¢ generally. History can be used to teach chil- 
dren a broader time perspective. History can be used 
to show the idea of development of liberalism and 
tolerance. History teaching can be used to help the child 
develop a sense of identity and an identification with 
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a group that has a long-term existence. History as a 
discipline can be used to show the child how to distin- 
guish between myths and facts, and help him to acquire 
a critical evaluation of reality. History can show the 
social developments of the common man, of workers 
and producers as distinct from the history of rulers and 
elites. History can be used to explain the origins of 
observed differences between nations and groups. By 
showing how such differences have arisen, the child is 
helped toward a relativism in values. 


Does the school system offer, in its present curriculum, 
the kind of material that is conducive to developing racial 
understanding and acceptance? The answer is obvious: 
of course not. 


It’s time for the new generation of youth to avoid the 
ignorance, distortion and falsehoods of the past. Cer- 
tainly Blacks should know about the contributions that 
Black individuals and Black groups have made. This 
is terribly important for our self-image and self-esteem. 
But it’s perhaps even more important for Whites to 
know; for if nothing else will destroy most of the stereo- 
types and myths, history will. 


But the introduction of a more multi-ethnic material 
is not enough to ensure greater racial understanding 
and acceptance among people. Let’s not fool ourselves 
into thinking that the study of Black history and culture 
will eradicate all of the myths. That would be wishful 
thinking. I have spoken with many highly educated 
Whites in professions such as medicine, law, teaching 
and the ministry, who believe that Blacks are innately 
inferior—that the Black man is physically inferior, and 
that any reproduction of species between him and a 
member of another ethnic group, particularly the White 
race, would mean reducing the innate abilities that a 
child might normally have. It’s appalling to think that 
such anachronistic thinking actually prevails in the 
minds of some people! 


In this business, however, one must concern one’s self 
not just with people who manifest a marked perversion 
in their development, but rather with every individual 
who, by the nature of his occupation, comes in constant 
contact with people of various ethnic groups. The teacher 
is an excellent example of this kind of person. There- 
fore, it is necessary for teachers, particularly when they 
begin to implement multi-ethnic material in their classes, 
to have a full understanding of their own negative racial 
attitudes, What is needed also is an awareness of how 
these attitudes affect their behaviour. Let me give you an 
example. 
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A few months ago I was called by a principal of a high 
school that is approximately 60 per cent White and 40 
per cent Black. His concern was with the difficulty many 
of the teachers were having with some Black students. 
Through the course of the conversation it was learned 
that the so-called “bad coloured students” were involved 
in interracial dating—an activity that was condemned 
by some of the teachers. The teachers informed the 
students involved that this, “was not a good thing to 
do,” and now they were concerned about why these 
students were showing hostility toward them. 
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other example occurred in an elementary school 
here teachers would read the story, “Little Black 
ambo” because the majority of the class—predomi- 
antly White—enjoyed the story. Again, the teachers 
uestioned me about why the Black students would be 
ostile to them, and particularly to the White students 
ho would call the Blacks “Sam.” One teacher said, 
It was all in fun.” 


vidence of this nature compelled us to realize that 
sensitivity training program on human and race rela- 
ons for teachers was needed. The Human Rights Com- 
ission has developed such a program. Its purpose is 
develop more sensitivity on the part of teachers, to 
ffect, in a positive manner, their inter-personal relation- 
ips among themselves; to help them to relate to stu- 
ents at the feeling level; and to enable the teachers 
become more self-aware of their own attitudes, toward | 
eople of different ethnic groups, and of how these atti- 
des can affect behaviour. 


arious types of equipment and techniques are used 
sensitize teachers and create the kinds of learning 
xperiences to enable them to be sensitive to the “world 
f the student.” Such devices as video taping, tape 
corders, films, role playing, and sensitivity exercises, 
ll have specific purposes that enable the teacher to 
earn how to use himself more effectively in communi- 
ating with students. The program takes about 20 hours. 
light hours are spent dealing with the negative racial 
ttitudes that exist in the group. In one of the training 
essions, there were times when intense and sometimes 
ighly emotionalized discussions on their attitudes 
oward Blacks occurred. 


ole playing showed them how these attitudes could 
et them into conflict situations that they could not 
2solve in the classroom. For example, one of the issues 
iscussed at length in training group sessions was the 
latter of interracial dating. If a White student believes 
1 segregation of the races, what position will the teacher 
ike if he condones the student’s views, and teaches 
n integrated class? How does a teacher deal with 
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parents who come to the school protesting against the 
use of multi-ethnic material and the promoting of 
open discussion about race relations in class. 


In role-playing these situations, the teachers found many 
conflicting feelings in themselves—feelings of wanting 
to reinforce parents’ attitudes, but feelings of guilt at 
betraying the school’s curriculum; conflicting feelings 
about the importance of teaching the material while 
not fully believing in it. 


Through the whole program, teachers become aware of 
how their attitudes can affect their behaviour and the 
student. They become aware of how to pass on attitudes 
without realizing it. They begin to learn how to listen 
to, communicate with, and understand the student. They 
begin to learn how to use themselves effectively in re- 
solving and preventing problems. A greater sharing 
among themselves of their innermost feelings about race 
relations and human understanding can result in a 
greater self-awareness, and a greater awareness about 
each other. In short, they begin to learn how to relate 
to students at the feeling level, rather than at a level 
that is smothered by a professional facade. 
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I think it is well understood that any approach to prob- 
lem solving requires dedication on the part of those 
involved. Dedication stems from a desire to see change— 
change that in some cases can prove painful. But the pain 
of change is the price we must expect to pay for any 
improvement in race relations. 


On race 


There is no race, however defined, that is not capable 
of developing high civilization, even if it has not both- 
ered to do so. This is more a matter of motivation than 
ability. Harsh or lush environments may inhibit any 
tendencies to elaborate civilization. Lack of easy com- 
munication or dense settlement prevents the diffusion 
of new techniques and ideas, the cumulation of which 
is the basis for civilization. Many of the so-called “lower 
races” of today are themselves the descendants of groups 
which produced high civilizations. 


And the same was true of them as it is of us. It was 
not the qualities of the “race” that produced these ad- 
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(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 


vances, but the exertions of a few geniuses who crop 
up in all groups. When we speak of the great advances 
of the “white” race, what do we mean? We mean the 
cumulative efforts of a tiny handful of outstanding men 
and women on whom the dim multitudes are totally 
parasitical. 


When was the last time you, gentle white reader, made 
a significant breakthrough in scientific or artistic ad- 
vance? And if you did, how much of it was in fact 
attributable to the cumulative efforts of past genera- 
tions? 

—Robin Fox, Rutgers University. 
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Collective bargaining in Canada must develop to permit 
effective participation in management by trade unionists, 
says L. H. Lorrain, Canadian Director and First Inter- 
national Vice-President of the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. Speak- 
ing to the Personnel Association of Toronto recently, 
Mr. Lorrain said that a more knowledgeable work force 
will, of necessity, have to participate fully and effectively 
in management decision making. Employees no longer 
will be content with the execution of decisions. 


‘In our system of participation by representation, unions 
are the only practical vehicle for such participation, 
which must be real, effective and complete, based on 
full access to information and not symbolic or manipu- 
lative.” Direct participation in decision making at all 
levels “is seen by some authorities as inevitable and 
necessary if workers are to become really involved in 
the very institutions that play a crucial part in their 
lives,” Mr. Lorrain said. 


He pointed out that there is evidence of participation 
‘of an indirect kind.” The process of collective bargain- 
ng continues to broaden its scope, and collective agree- 
nents influence the conditions under which manage- 
nent is permitted to operate. The problems of techno- 
Ogical change are an obvious area where workers must 
n future participate in the decision making process. “It 
S a sad commentary on the stage of collective bargain- 
ng in Canada that the Freedman Report (L. G. 1966, 
9. 4) has been allowed to gather dust since it was is- 
ued more than four years ago,” the union leader said. 


te pointed to the paradox of the evolution of the long- 
erm agreement coinciding with the growing importance 
f technological change. “The long-term agreement has 
fforded management the benefit of labour peace and 
redictable labour costs. The union and employees, 
heanwhile, are confronted with unpredictable changes 
ffecting job security and conditions of employment. 
rheir agreement is defined in terms of a rigid legal 
ramework based on the law of contracts that makes 
egal collective action, or reaction, impossible,” Mr. 
Orrain observed. 
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He said that rapidly changing technology that requires 
continuous training for new jobs must be accompanied 
by a rethinking of the conventional distinction between 
“employed” and “unemployed” workers. Workers will 
have to be assured a permanent, guaranteed income 
“based on the simple principle that, whether one spends 
25 per cent of one’s time or 100 per cent of one’s time 
in learning, the end result is of benefit to the general 
economic and social community.” 


Mr. Lorrain noted also two major trends in collective 
bargaining that seem to be at odds with one another. 
There is a general tendency toward centralized or sector 
bargaining, where contracts cross company lines and 
involve all companies in an industry in a region or 
province in one wage contract with a union or group 
of unions, he said. He cited as an example the Standard 
Labour Agreement in the pulp and paper industry in 
British Columbia. 


Governments, he said, including the present federal 
Government, welcomed this trend because it enabled 
them to more easily predict and gauge the effects of 
wage settlements on the Canadian economy. It also 
provided governments, through instruments such as the 
Prices and Incomes Commission, with an entry into the 
actual determination of wage increases, Mr. Lorrain 
said. He stressed that, although central labour agree- 
ments are bound to become more common, the power 
of local unions would not be diffused or limited. 


“Organized labour’s strength and vitality is founded in 
the work place, in the realities and problems of the work 
situation,’ Mr. Lorrain said. And he noted the interest 
and emphasis in several Western European countries in 
establishing a “union presence” at the plant or establish- 
ment level. He sees central agreements, in the future, 
covering basic items such as wages, while local working 
conditions would continue to be negotiated on an indi- 
vidual plant or company basis. 


Running counter to this centralized trend, however, was 
the emergence of the multi-national corporation or con- 
glomerate, he said. The trend would lead, he suggested, 
to a bargaining strategy based on the firm as opposed 
to an economic region, and would limit any influence 
government might try to exert in establishing wage 
guidelines. 
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Give us 
a piece of the action 


The likelihood of a recession has become Canada’s num) 
ber one economic problem, and continued pursuit of the 
Government’s prices and incomes policy will make it ever 
more acute, the Canadian Labour Congress said in its 
annual brief to the federal Government in March. No 
only was the program of the Prices and Incomes Com. 
mission ineffective and likely to introduce serious ine: 
quities, but it could have serious detrimental effects ir 
future months. 


“We are deeply concerned with the kind of policies thai 
your Government is pursuing for the purpose of combat 
ting inflation,” the brief said. “We are fearful that thes 
policies, that were put into effect last year, will aggravats 
and prolong the unemployment problem this year anc 
beyond, and at the same time have only a negligibli 
effect on the overall price problem in Canada.” Because 
of the considerable time lags inherent in these policies 
“there is already a built-in demand restraint in thi 
economy which cannot be revoked,” the CLC continued 
“The full impact of these policies on output and em 
ployment will be felt in the months to come. Any addi 
tional demand restraint would only exacerbate the un 
employment problem. At the same time, the presen 
degree of restraint will soon have an appreciable dam 
pening effect on the rate of wage increases, as is always 
the case under recessionary conditions.” 


Donald MacDonald 
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e CLC said that the Prime Minister has expressed an 
ntention to allow unemployment to rise if this was 
nsidered necessary to curb inflation. “We are con- 
ed that your Government seems to be indifferent to 
e human, as well as the economic, costs of. rising 
unemployment. The prospect of hundreds of thousands 
of unemployed people in this country, as well as the 
considerable loss of output of goods and services, cannot 
be regarded lightly. We are equally disturbed that to 
date little has been done about structural unemployment 
problems in various regions of the country, problems 
which persist especially in the Atlantic provinces and 
in many parts of the Province of Québec.” 


As for the Prices and Incomes Commission, the CLC 
made it clear that recently held conferences, sponsored 
by the Commission, had served only to confirm organ- 
ized labour’s worst fears. At the outset the Commission, 
disregarding the terms of reference that called for a 
full investigation of the causes of inflation, jumped to 
the conclusion that voluntary guidelines were the solu- 
tion. This approach had been proved unworkable in 
other countries and had already been rejected by the 
Economic Council of Canada after careful study. One 
of the most serious weaknesses was that guidelines were 
extremely inequitable because they could not be made 
to apply to all forms of income. 


The CLC said that consumers could find little hope 
for protection in the price review method proposed by 
the Commission. It would apply only in selected in- 
stances, and then in secret. Effective price control could 
be implemented only by “a huge government bureaucracy 
that would be politically unacceptable except under war- 
‘ime conditions, as well as physically impossible to set 


Ip in time to monitor a broad range of price increases 
in 1970.” 


The inflationary conditions that had been felt in Can- 
ida, and which now appeared to be subsiding, were 
attributed almost wholly to circumstances in the United 
States that affected the Canadian economy, and to “un- 
wise fiscal and monetary policies in both countries.” 
Private parties were not responsible for creating an 
nflationary environment, rather, they responded to it. 


‘Wage settlements are highly sensitive to general eco- 
1omic conditions, whether those conditions are 
nflationary or deflationary. An examination of trends 
n collective agreements indicates that wage settlements 
end to be lower in a recession and higher in an expand- 
hg economy. The same applies to profits. 
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“Two recent Supreme Court of Canada decisions are 
bound to have a profound effect on trade unions, and 
beyond them on labour-management relations generally,” 
the CLC noted. “The so-called Murdochville decision 
not only exposes unions to suits for damages; it makes 
them the prey of the employer-hired agent provocateur. 
Even more important, it opens a new breach between 
the employer and the trade union by substituting litiga- 
tion for other means of dispute settlement. The so-called 
‘Metropolitan Life Insurance decision’ has placed in 
jeopardy long-standing and well-functioning procedures 
of labour relations boards, and has raised serious issues 
as to the right of association and of the right of unions 
to admit applicants. We do not believe for a moment 
that the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company was 
motivated by a devotion to due process. Quite the con- 
trary, we consider this decision the outcome of anti- 
union animus. Be that as it may, we express the hope 
that your government will use its resources to encourage 
and foster voluntarism in collective bargaining and la- 
bour-management relations generally.” 


Money spent for the development and production of 
newer and deadlier weapons of war should be put to 
better use by increasing Canada’s aid to developing 
countries, the CLC suggested. “Any program for exter- 
nal aid that provides less than one per cent of our gross 
national product for that purpose fails to recognize the 
situation.” 


Trudeau Benson 


Mackasey 


The CLC commended the Government for holding a 
national tripartite conference in Ottawa on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the International Labour 
Organization, and expressed satisfaction with recent 
developments in the Voluntary Agencies Program of the 
Canadian International Development Agency to whom 
it offered its continued support and co-operation. 


Information gathered by the Government under the Cor- 
porations and Labour Unions Returns Act is unreliable 
and misleading and is being used to convey a false im- 
pression of international unions, the brief charged. The 
CLC sharply attacked editorializing in a recent govern- 
ment report that published information gathered under 
the Act and asked that the Act be rescinded or at least 
amended. “The data published are being used to attack 
international trade unions by those who have an interest 
in doing so, even though an examination of the legisla- 
tion and of the annual reports makes it clear that the 
statistics are not reliable.” 


The government’s White Paper on taxation falls consid- 
erably short of the country’s needs and proposes mea- 
sures that could result in serious inequities, the brief 
said. The Congress said it had endorsed the general 
principles of the Carter Report (L. G. 1967, p. 349), 
which recognized that too many people had been able 
to acquire various forms of income that had not been 
taxed on the same basis as wages and salaries. The more 
recent White Paper “stopped far short of recommending 
what we believe should have been a drastic reform in 
Canadian taxation.” 


An increasing number of Canadian families are being 
forced to allocate dangerously high proportions of their 
income to rent, the CLC said. An estimate placed the 
number of additional housing units needed by 1979 at 
2,500,000—an increase of 1,000,000 over those built in 
the 1960s. While housing starts in 1969 reached the 
200,000 mark for the first time, the fact remained that 
“tens of thousands of Canadians who were badly housed 
a year ago are still badly housed today.” 


Increased support for both the National Film Board and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation was urged in 
the brief. The CLC expressed support also for the Cana- 
dian Radio-Television Commission in its proposals to 
strengthen Canadian content of broadcasting, and it 
urged government backing of the Commission’s stand. 
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Trudeau Dodge 


MacDonald ; 


Canada’s system of social legislation is far from complete, 
the CLC told the Government. Emphasis was placed on 
the need for a guaranteed income that would assure. 
every Canadian of a place above the poverty level. 
There was endorsation for the Medical Care Act, but 
the CLC said it fell short in some respects. There was 
particular criticism of Ontario’s being allowed to include 
commercial carriers as medicare agencies. The Govern- 
ment was commended for improving the pensions of 
federal government superannuates and was urged to 
apply a cost of living escalation clause to all pension 
schemes in its jurisdiction. 


Government's reply 


In his reply, Prime Minister Trudeau called inflation 
the Government’s number one problem. He stated flatly 
that there is no fear that labour can’t get what it de- 
serves, and he noted that labour’s share of the national 
income had gone up about 20 per cent in the last 20 
years while the percentage of profits had decreased by 
25 per cent. The Government is not trying to negate 
this trend but it does have short-term problems to look 
after that must be tackled immediately. He charged that 
the CLC had failed to offer any positive alternatives, 
that it had contributed nothing to the solution of the 
problem. 
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Finance Minister Benson said that governments should 


try to avoid boom or bust situations. The Government 


had tried to prevent the full effect of the present mone- 
tary and fiscal policies from falling on underdeveloped 
areas by grants to these areas. In the present budget 
there is an easing of fiscal restraints to give a smaller 
surplus, more money for such vital areas as housing, 
farming and regional development. He emphasized that 
the Government doesn’t like using a “big stick” and 
would welcome co-operation by business and labour to 
allow the situation to be controlled faster and more 
easily. 


Labour Minister Mackasey said that the CLC must help 
the Government when unpopular legislation has to be 
introduced. If labour wants management to be com- 
pelled to live up to its moral obligations, then labour 
must live up to its own obligations. The unions must 
also adjust to changes, for instance, the necessary reduc- 
tion of the adversary concept in industrial relations. 


Manpower and Immigration Minister MacEachen in- 
formed the CLC that he was aware of the need for 
more services for workers, especially in the field of 
employment security. He noted that his Department had 
retrained about 300,000 individuals in the last year, 
resulting in better employment for these people and 
more money for the rest of the country. 


You can’t tell people to wait until the Viet Nam war 
is over, or some such platitude, before action will be 
taken to stop inflation. Action is needed now, said Con- 
sumer and Corporate Affairs Minister Basford. Some 
have been critical of the Prices and Incomes Commission 
for its activity, he said. “I’m glad,” said Mr. Basford. It 
shows that the Commission is doing what it was supposed 
to do. It will supply background research for the next 
round of inflation, but is taking the action that is neces- 
Sary now.” 


Mr. MacDonald had some comments to make on the 
Government’s remarks. He reiterated that the CLC 
rejected the idea of voluntary restraints. He placed the 
blame for inflation on the present Government and its 
predecessor, and denounced the Trudeau Government 
for over-reacting to the situation and for making it 
worse. 
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Deplorable 
and intolerable 


The Canadian Railway Labour Association also present- 
ed a brief rejecting the federal Government’s economic 
policy. The five assembled Cabinet ministers were told 
that the association rejected “vigorously the simplistic 
solutions to the economic problems of this country as 
characterized by a policy of voluntary restraints.” The 
CRLA added that the Government’s emphasis on price 
stability could effectively end free collective bargaining 
and “impose upon the unions the status quo in the 
distribution of income.” The effects of Government 
economic policy on the rate of unemployment were 
similarly denigrated: “The unemployment rate has con- 
tinued at an intolerably high level for many years now 
and apparently the Government feels that the political 
price to pay for such rates is not too high. We consider 
the Government’s record in this area as deplorable and 
request that immediate steps be taken to ensure that 
the level is reduced considerably by a softening of its 
monetary and fiscal policies.” 


Taking the White Paper on Tax Reform to task for its 
“piecemeal approach” to taxation reform, the brief re- 
commended that income tax exemptions be raised to 
$2,000 and $4,000 for single and married employees, 
that any allowance for employment expenses be sufficient 
to cover all the expenses involved, and that the capital 
gains tax on publicly-held shares be at a rate equal 
to that of income tax rates. The CRLA rapped the 
Government for the proposed 50 per cent ceiling on 
income tax payments, saying that this move seemed to 
defeat the impact and effectiveness of a capital gains 
tax. 


Under the heading of industrial relations, the CRLA 
again made reference to the Freedman Commission 
(L.G. 1966, p. 4). The brief noted that the proposals 
“would prevent management from introducing changes 
which would materially affect the working conditions in 
existence, during the closed period of a collective agree- 
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ment, without mutual consent of the unions. This would, 
in fact, ensure that the intent of the collective agreement 
when signed, would be complied with at least until the 
end of the contract.” The CRLA recommended that 
Subsection 2 of Section 22 of the Industrial Relations 
Investigation Act be amended in line with Mr. Justice 
Freedman’s proposals. 


In the section on picketing, the brief emphasized that 
the CRLA does not believe that injunctions should be 
granted ex parte. “Notice could and should be given 
to the party against whom an injunction is being sought 
and such injunctions should not be granted on affidavit 
evidence.” The CRLA took a firm stand on national 
transportation policy. It attacked downgrading of pas- 
senger service by the railways to secure abandonment 
of the service or the 80 per cent Government subsidy. 
It requested that, where possible, Canadian products 
continue to be shipped on Canadian railways. It asked 
that financial help be forthcoming for the Canadian 
shipbuilding industry, and it urged that tolls on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway be raised for ships other than Cana- 
dian and American ones. Greater protection at level 
crossings was urged, with appropriate changes in the 
Railway Act to ensure action. 


Welcoming the introduction of Medicare, the brief urged 
the federal Government to stimulate “the growth of 
co-operative health clinics similar to those established 
in Ontario and Saskatchewan.” These centres provide 
comprehensive preventive and diagnostic services at 
reasonable cost. 


Among six recommendations on housing, the CRLA 
called for the establishment of a Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs with a full-time minister to “pro- 
vide continuing research into housing needs and ... (to) 
weigh both the economic and social costs and benefits 
of public housing projects for low-income families.” 


Finally, urging a guaranteed annual income, the brief 
exhorted the Government “‘to provide retired employees 
with, at the very minimum, incomes to bring them up 
to the poverty line,” as suggested by the Economic 
Council—$1,800 a year for single persons, and higher 
incomes for married pensioners. 
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Government's reply | 
to the CRLA | 


As chairman of the cabinet members in attendance) 
Bryce Mackasey made the first reply for the Govern- 
ment. He stated firmly that, as Minister of Labour he 
wouldn’t want to be part of a Government that deliber- 
ately set out to create unemployment. Unemployment, 
he said, has been an unavoidable by-product of fiscal 
and monetary policy—one of the few tools open to the 
federal Government, especially with the lack of control 
over professionals and the absence of co-operation from 
the provinces. Labour can help reduce the need for fiscal 
and monetary policy by agreeing to co-operate, he said.' 
| 
Transport Minister Don Jamieson confined his remarks | 
to the section in the brief on national Renin 
policy. He noted that where abandonment of passenger 
service was being considered, the Canadian Transport 
Commission had agreed to hold public hearings, and 
said he would make certain that any charges of down- 
grading service were also thoroughly examined by the 
CTC. Although the Minister stated that passenger service | 
throughout the world was on the decline, he acknow-. 
ledged his own doubts about writing off railway trans- 
portation, and said that he had asked his own Depart- 
ment to advise him on the feasibility of a transportation | 
development agency to research the problem. Com-. 
menting on other recommendations of the brief, he 
declared his belief that Canadian goods should travel on 
Canadian transportation whenever possible. He admitted | 
that problems exist in the Canadian shipbuilding indus- | 
try but he explained that much of the present attrition : 
was caused by an excess number of shipyards and a 
need for modernization. He agreed that it was possible 
to have a Canadian flag marine without using Canadian | 
ships. | 
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Finance Minister Edgar Benson stated that the federal 
Government still considered inflation the number 
one problem in Canada. He added that inflation is the 
fault of all—government, management, labour and the 
individual. Government must take action, the available 
methods being first to reduce government expenditures 
without reducing spending in priority areas, and then to 
formulate monetary and fiscal policies. These policies 
are tough, he admitted, and some people will be hurt, 
but if action is not taken to control inflation immediately 
these same people will be hurt still more. The Prices 
and Incomes Commission is not intended to be a “cure- 
all,” but the Government had hoped to see it effect 
agreements with business and labour to help the econ- 
omy ease through the period. The Government is not 
trying to encourage unemployment nor to prevent the 
shift of income to the workers. It is simply asking Gov- 
ernment, labour and management to be modest in their 
demands during this period. 


Robert Andras, the Minister responsible for housing, 
welcomed the emphasis on housing problems in the 
brief. He stated that the present housing crisis is one 
of selectivity —not enough housing for the lower income 
groups. Mr. Andras emphasized that research into both 
housing needs and housing environment were contin- 
uing. The CMHA has poured increasingly more funds 
into public housing, but there is still much to be done. 
The Minister said that he hoped that there would be 
an announcement on new developments in rent-to-in- 
come housing soon. 


Retired employees 


At the end of the presentation of the main brief by 
the CRLA, the Retired Employees’ Association read its 
own brief to focus attention on the plight of retired 
railway employees. The Association attacked the pro- 
posed income tax exemptions in the Benson White Paper 
as “unfair,” and asked that a single person be granted 
an exemption of at least $2,000 and a married person 
at least $3,000. The results, they predicted, would be 
“greater spending by low-income citizens who will use 
the money gained through tax relief to improve their 
standard of living. This, in turn, would provide employ- 
ment, and most of the money would flow back into the 
economy.” 
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On old age security, the brief pointed out that the “time 
is past due for a substantial increase in old age security 
benefits. The 4 per cent increase in benefits falls far 
Short of meeting the 25 per cent increase in the cost 
of living. We also say that the old age security benefits 
should be tied directly to the cost of living index to be 
increased or decreased each six months by the same 
percentage change in that index. A further step that 
should be taken at once to improve the position of those 
who have little or no income beyond old age security 
benefits is to extend the benefits of the Guaranteed 
Income Supplement so that single persons with a taxable 
income of less that $3,000 may qualify. “In making this 
proposal, we seek to help those who need help now, those 
who did not have the opportunity to build for the future 
as workers now do through a combination of private 
pension plans, Canada Pension Plan and Old Age Secu- 
Lily 


Referring to the Act of Parliament known as the Inter- 
colonial and Prince Edward Island Railways Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act, the brief said that the ICR pension 
died with the pensioner and that there was no provision 
for a widow or dependent survivor allowance. The brief 
asked that the Act be amended or some other action be 
taken to ensure that the widows would be paid 50 per 
cent of the allowance received by their husbands after 
being retired. 


It further recommended that the ICR plan be reviewed 
and action taken to increase the allowances being paid 
at this time, and in the future, to bring them into line 
with the pensions being paid to retired employees of 
the Canadian National Railways. “We would add that 
in a few years all the employees of the ICR (Canadian 
Government railways) will be under the CNR Plan, and 
the ICR Plan will pass out of existence.” 


A review of the CNTU brief to the Government will be 
published in the June issue of La Gazette du Travail. 
Owing to missed deadlines, it will not appear in The 
Labour Gazette until August. 
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by Terry Pearce 


What programs does Canada have for the future employ- 
ment of the young in Canada’s north? This is one of 
the important questions asked by Denmark’s Dr. Jorgin 
Boggild, who toured parts of northern Canada and Alaska 
last summer on a trip sponsored by the World Health 
Organization. The health and development problems 
facing the Eskimos and Indians in the vast circumpolar 
region from western Alaska to eastern Greenland are 
in some ways similar, but different methods are used 
by the United States, Canada and Denmark to overcome 
these problems. For this reason, Dr. Boggild, who has 
spent the last 15 years working in Greenland, made the 
trip to find out just what the differences are, and whether 
the methods used in one country could be passed on to 
the benefit of the others. He visited a number of settle- 
ments in the Mackenzie Delta, the Yukon and Alaska. 


Greenland, he said, should adopt Canada’s water sup- 
ply and fluoridation systems. Having seen how the peo- 
ple of the Mackenzie Delta thrive on delta water, 
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erry Pearce is a freelance photographer and writer 
fom England who has been in Canada for two years. 
Ar. Pearce has made several trips to the Canadian 
Yorth, the most recent of which was on the icebreaker 
t. Laurent, when it accompanied the U.S. tanker Man- 
attan on its second voyage to the Arctic. 
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despite the fact that it sometimes comes out of the taps 
the colour of tea, he said, “I’m sure that our Eskimos 
could do just as well without the expensive water filtra 
tion plants that we have in Greenland.” Dr. Boggile 
thinks also that Greenland could follow the example o 
Canada’s air transport system in the north by using the 
many versatile types of fixed-wing aircraft instead of the 
huge, costly helicopters that provide a shuttle service 
between the settlements. 


What can Canada learn from Greenland’s experience? 
As Dr. Boggild sees it, Canada’s major problems in the 
north are human ones. In this respect, Denmark—which 
owns Greenland—has had a long tradition of close asso- 
ciation with the Greenland Eskimos. Their education 
and administration programs have been going a lot 
longer than Canada’s, and practically all of the Green- 
landers—Eskimos and Danes—are educated for at least 
two years in the towns and villages of Denmark. The 
children attend mixed schools all over Denmark and 
live with Danish families. This serves the dual purpose 
of higher education and orientation into modern Euro-' 
pean society. 


“In northern Canada,” Dr. Boggild pointed out, “you have 
very good schools to equip the children with an education | 
suited to southern living—and then you send them back to} 
the settlements. For what? You also have an excellent| 
health service, the best I have seen, but so expensive.” | 
Canada could, he believes, manage just as well with} 
smaller and far less costly nursing stations—total cost 
$250,000 each—in the small settlements. “If you were] 
for instance, to cut the cost of the nursing stations by| 
half they would be quite adequate. I wonder how many | 
houses you could build with the extra cash, and what | 
would be the effect on the health of some of the Eskimo | 
people with better and more sanitary housing condi- 
tions?” he asked. But the main problem, according to 
Dr. Boggild, is the future employment of the young peo- 
ple. Do you have any program for the future of the peo- 
ple in the north? was a question he asked on his north- 
ern tour but no one was able to give him an answer. 


With the population explosion in the Northwest Terri- 
tories—the Eskimo people have a higher birth rate than 
any other ethnic group in Canada—some of the people 
will have to migrate south to the towns and cities if 
they are going to have full-time employment. And it 
seems that orientation into Canadian society in the south 
is a very necessary and important part of the education 
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process that has to be completed during the formative 
years of a child’s life. Introducing the native people of 
the north into industry in the south after they have 
reached maturity does not work. It has been tried a num- 
ber of times, sometimes with disastrous, and nearly always 
with negative results. For the younger people, adapta- 
tion to new environments is easier, but academic educa- 
tion is not enough. 


What does Denmark have as a solution for the popula- 
tion explosion of the pople in Greenland? According 
to Dr. Boggild, their main industry is fishing. Over the 
last few years, they have built up their fishing fleets at 
the coastal settlements, and the fleets now employ a large 
percentage of the working population. In the southern 
part of the island, there is some sheep-herding, and in 
the north, there are a few traditional hunters and fur 
trappers. The rest of the surplus population migrate and 
assimilate of their own accord into Denmark. 


The two main arguments against moving children in 
the Northwest Territories for education and orientation 
in the south are the financial cost to the Government 
and the long period of absence from their families. But 
when you consider that, already, children, from at least 
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Grade 7 on, leave their homes and are air-lifted hundreds 
of miles to centres like Inuvik and Churchill for 10 
months of the year, what would be the difference between 
education in the north and in the small towns of the south? 


As for the attitude of the children, there is no doubt 
that they are keen to get out for a chance to see what 
the rest of Canada is like, and it is enlightening to hear 
their comments when they leave the settlements to go 
to Inuvik. Last fall, one of the buses taking school 
children from the airport to the townsite was loaded 
with children who had left their home settlements for 
the first time. The bus came into Inuvik, and the children 
became more and more excited as they saw the rows 
of brightly painted, box-like houses and other buildings, 
the big town! Population 4,000! Finally the bus turned 
the corner and the school and student hostel came into 
view. “Gee, just look at the school,” exclaimed one of 
the Eskimo girls. “Oh I dig the hostel. Boy Pll never 
want to go back to Cambridge Bay after this! Not for a 
million bucks.” 


(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 
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Barriers to 
a fair appraisal 


The employment problems of middle-aged and older 
workers may, in some cases, become apparent on the 
job through falling productivity. They more often become 
evident, however, when those workers have to seek new 
jobs or transfer to new occupations requiring training. 
These problems are due in some cases to technological 
and economic change, and to the fact that many younger 
people have had longer and more recent periods of 
education and training, says a report of the Manpower 
and Social Affairs Committee on Policies for the Em- 
ployment of Older Workers of the Organization of Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development. 


The committee’s conclusions Suggest that the preference 
for younger persons and the views held by some em- 
ployers concerning older workers as a class, constitute 
barriers to a fair appraisal of their personal competence 
and potentialities. The prevalence of formal or informal 
age limits in hiring and job placements were considered 
evidence of these attitudes. 


According to the report, discrimination against older 
€TsONS sometimes stems from institutional rules, such 
is personnel practices favouring internal promotion, or 
nsurance plans. It may be reinforced by the failure of 
uring officers to ascertain the individual’s abilities or 
jualifications, or the inadequacy of existing tests of 
yersonal capacity or performance. Limited knowledge 
*y some managements of special techniques of job re- 
lesign and training methods for older workers may tend 
0 support resistance to their employment. 


sometimes individual older persons reduce the possibili- 
ies for their own adaptation by resisting retraining. 
Ithers, willing to undertake such preparation, find the 
acilities inadequate and conditions and methods ill- 
dapted to their needs. The costs and special personnel 
actors involved in the movement discourage some older 
yorkers from making transfers to new jobs. In common 
ith other workers, individual older workers often lack 
nowledge of vacancies and don’t know how to look 
Or a job. Personal adjustment problems make re-ab- 
Orption into employment difficult for some workers. 
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The committee proposes that its member countries 
should consider measures seeking to prevent older 
workers from being forced into unemployment, less 
remunerative employment and premature retirement: 
and to extend opportunities for their productive em- 
ployment. The report goes on to suggest that general 
programs for health, education and vocational training 
should be available to workers of all ages to promote 
mental and physical adaptability to changing job re- 
quirements and social needs. It points out that some 
older workers have significant social and psychological] 
problems that call for special vocational rehabilitative 
services. Another measure suggested is for special advi- 
sory Management services on job redesign, arrangements 
of work schedules, training methods for older workers. 
and procedures for overcoming institutional and other 
barriers. 


Training methods employed in public and private es- 
tablishments should be specifically adapted to the learn- 
ing needs of older persons, according to the committee’s 
findings. The report explains that preparatory general 
education may be acquired by individuals prior to occu- 
pational training. Such training should be carried out 
under conditions providing personal security in an envi- 
ronment that minimizes distractions. The use of special 
materials should permit learning through controlled 
experience participation and discovery in a series of 
problem-solving tasks. Instruction, states the report, 
should be brief and easily comprehensible and the prog- 
ram should allow time for consolidation of what has 
been learned. Where jobs are not immediately available, 
current experiments point to the value of multi-occupa- 
tional training. 


The committee considers that employers should be dis- 
couraged by appropriate means from imposing general 
maximum age limits in engaging new employees. One 
means suggested was that a special educational program 
be carried on, particularly among employers, to persuade 
them to consider older applicants on their individual 
merit. It also suggests that individual enterprises should 
promote the continued utilization of their older employ- 
ees through personnel policies that minimize redun- 
dancy by internal job transfers, job redesign and training 
techniques especially adapted for older workers. Institu- 
tional policies and insurance regulations that limit the 
employment of older workers might be modified without 
impairing the value of those benefits to all employees. 


In its conclusions, the committee recommends the en- 
couragement of research into the capacities, perfor- 
mance and methods of extending the productive em- 
ployment of older workers; and that the findings of such 
research be presented in forms easily understood at the 
implementing level. 
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Part | 


This study is based on a survey of 85 selected contractual 
provisions in 301 collective agreements in the manufac- 
turing sector across Canada, on file with the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Canada Department of 
Labour. The agreements cover 414,784 workers in in- 
dustries with 500 and more employees and the agree- 
ments were in effect at January 1, 1969. About 79 per 
cent were scheduled to remain in effect in 1970 or later. 
The complete study with tabular data is available from 
the Department’s Collective Bargaining Division, Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch. Part II will be published 
in the July issue of The Labour Gazette. 


Term of agreement 
When compared with previous studies, the trend to 
long-term agreements was found to be fairly persistent. 


The duration of the majority of agreements in the survey 
was 33 months and longer. By contrast, the incidence 
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of short-term agreements was found to be very low. The 
study showed that 46 per cent of the agreements, cover- 
ing 59 per cent of employees, were scheduled to remain 
in effect for a period of 33 months and longer. Another 
39 per cent of the agreements, covering 26 per cent of 
employees, had a duration of 21-26 months. Only 3 per 
cent of the agreements, covering 2 per cent of employees, 
had a term of less than 15 months.. 


Union security 


A majority of employers and unions have negotiated some 
form of union security clause. A primary function of 
membership clauses is to assure the union’s status in 
the covering plant. Of the collective bargaining agree- 
ments surveyed, 65 per cent, covering 69 per cent em- 
ployees, provided for some form of membership in the 
union as a condition of employment. The range of choice 
ran from the closed shop through to the union shop with 
its modifications and maintenance of membership. The 
heaviest concentration of membership clauses was in 
union shop. The closed shop accounted for 8 per cent 
of the agreements, 9 per cent of employees. Agreements 
in this category prescribe that only union members will 
be hired. The straight union shop provision was found 
in 27 per cent of the agreements with substantially the 
same distribution for workers covered in the survey. 
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he modified union shop, as the term implies, is a 

mmon variant of the union shop. The survey showed 
hat 23 per cent of the agreements, 27 per cent employ- 
es, had this type of provision. An important feature 
f such provisions is that employees who are not 

embers of the union at the time the agreement is 
igned are not obligated to join the union. Those who 
re or who become members of the union, however, 
must maintain their membership as a condition of em- 
ployment. New employees are also required to apply 
for and to maintain membership in the union as a 
condition of employment. 


The results of the study showed that the incidence of 
the maintenance of membership provision was relatively 
low. Only 7 per cent of the agreements, 6 per cent of 
employees, had this type of provision. Under this provi- 
sion employees are not compelled to join the union: 
those who elect to do so, however, are obliged to remain 
union members in good standing for the duration of 
the agreement, as a condition of employment. 


Dues check off 


All provisions committing the employer to deduct from 
he pay of an employee the amount of union dues, assess- 
nents, or the equivalent of union dues were tabulated 
inder this classification. On this basis the survey shows 
hat dues check off is standard practice in the industry. 
t was found that 97 per cent of the agreements, covering 
8 per cent of employees, had a provision for dues 
heck off in one form or another. The company is re- 
juired to transmit to the union the sums so deducted. 
Many detailed variations of check off were found in the 
igreements surveyed. Many of these variations were 
\dapted to the type of union security clauses negotiated 
n the agreements. In the absence of a union security 
lause, check off of union dues was provided for on a 
oluntary basis. In some instances it was voluntary, 
evocable at any time; in other instances it was volun- 
ary, irrevocable, with an escape clause. 


hirty per cent of the agreements, covering 29 per cent 
f employees, had a provision incorporating the Rand 
‘ormula. The distinguishing feature of the Rand For- 
hula is that it invariably prescribes that all employees 
yhom the union is required to represent in the bargain- 
ng unit, whether or not they are union members, must 
ay union dues or its equivalent as a condition of con- 
inued employment. 
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Seniority 


Seniority provisions represent an important group of 
provisions and are of vital concern to employees because 
of the manner in which they can influence the operation 
of many other clauses in an agreement and hence 
workers’ job security. These provisions not only deter- 
mine which workers will be laid off, transferred. pro- 
moted or recalled but also govern eligibility for sever- 
ance pay, vacations, and fringe benefits. 


In practically all agreements that had seniority provi- 
sions an attempt was made to deal with the following 
problems: establishment of the unit in which the em- 
ployee may acquire and apply seniority credits; iden- 
tification of the circumstances under which an employee 
may lose seniority; determination of the seniority status 
of an employee who transfers from one part of the 
bargaining unit to another or who leaves the bargaining 
unit altogether; and fixing certain exceptions to the 
seniority rules. 


Forty-two per cent of agreements covering a similar 
percentage distribution of employees had a provision 
for special seniority. These clauses are usually operative 
at times of layoffs. The two most frequent exceptions 
to seniority as a basis for layoffs were: in the case of 
certain union officials, and in the case of “key workers” 
or workers having designated special skills. 


Clauses illustrating each type of exemption are shown 
below: 


“Officers of the Union and Committeemen during their 
terms of office shall have super seniority in their respec- 
tive classifications for the purposes of layoff and recall 
only;” and 


“In cases of transfers to avoid layoff, other than those 
of a temporary nature, and layoff due to lack of work, 
the Company agrees that seniority in the classifications 
and in the classes within the classifications shall be the 
prime consideration, but the Union recognizes the Com- 
pany’s right to have regard for ability and to retain 
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a limited number of employees of lesser seniority who, 
because of special training or ability, are essential to 
the efficient operation of the plant, provided such em- 
ployees are placed on jobs making use of such special 
training or ability.” 


Eighty-six per cent of agreements, covering about 85 per 
cent of the employees, had a specific provision for se- 
niority on promotion. Of these, only | per cent, 2 per 
cent of employees, specified the application of straight 
seniority in cases of promotion, whereas 85 per cent, 
83 per cent of employees, prescribed that seniority would 
be considered along with other factors such as knowl- 
edge, skills, ability, training and physical fitness. In these 
instances it was stated that seniority would be the domi- 
nant consideration only when other factors were judged 
relatively “equal.” 


Ninety-four per cent of agreements, 88 per cent of em- 
ployees, had a provision regarding seniority on layoff. 
As in the case of seniority on promotion, the most fre- 
quent provisions stipulated that seniority would be taken 
into account together with other factors or that it would 
be considered only when qualifications to perform the 
job were relatively “equal.” Seventy-five per cent of 
the agreements, 72 per cent of employees, came under 
this classification. The remaining 19 per cent, 16 per 
cent of employees, had a provision for straight seniority. 


Most collective agreements provide that laid-off employ- 
ees continue to retain seniority during periods of pro- 
tracted layoff. In the study, 87 per cent of agreements, 
86 per cent of employees, had such a provision. The 
most common provision specified a retention period 
graduated according to the employee’s length of service. 
Thirty-three per cent of agreements, 42 per cent of 
employees, had this type of provision. Next in incidence 
was the provision that specified a retention period of 
12 months or less. This type of provision was found 
in 28 per cent of agreements and covered 18 per cent 
of employees. Twenty-one per cent of agreements, 19 
per cent of employees, had a provision for a retention 
period of more than 12 months. The period of retention 
usually ranged upward from 13 to 36 months. 


The study showed that 59 per cent of agreements, Cover- 
ing 60 per cent of employees, had a specific provision 
for retention of seniority during illness. The following 
is an illustration of this type of provision: “Seniority 
will continue to accrue during an absence due to illness 
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or injury (except industrial injury) for a period of time 
equal to the employee's length of continuous service, 
or for a period of twelve consecutive months, whichever 
is less. If an employee is absent due to illness or injury 
(except industrial injury) for a period exceeding his 
length of service, or for a period exceeding twelve con- 
secutive months (whichever is less), accrued seniority 
will be retained for a further period of twenty-four 
months, at which time employment shall be considered 
terminated.” 


Bumping is the practice that allows senior employees 
to displace junior employees in another job or department 
during a layoff or reduction in the work force. This type 
of provision was found in 57 per cent of agreements that 
covered approximately half the total number of employ- 
ees included in the survey. A typical clause specifies that: 
“an applicant shall be recalled within forty-five days 
after layoff to displace an employee with less seniority 


in another seniority group in the same classification or — 
‘na classification that he previously held, the work of # 
which he satisfactorily performed, provided he has six | 
months more seniority than the employee he displaces — 
and he is qualified to perform the duties of the employee | 


he displaces.” 


Provisions which specified the length of probationary 
period after hiring were found to be standard practice — 
in collective bargaining agreements in manufacturing. — 
Ninety-one per cent of agreements with substantially — 
the same percentage distribution for employees covered | 
in the survey had such a provision. The most common — 
stipulated a probationary period up to 3 months. This » 


was found to be the case in 45 per cent of agreements, 
41 per cent of employees. 


The next in frequency was a period of 2 months. — 


Twenty-two per cent of agreements, 21 per cent off 
employees, had this type of provision. Fourteen per cent» 
of agreements, 14 per cent of employees, had a provision — 


for a period of one month or less. Employees usually 


begin to accumulate seniority only after their probation- 


ary period has expired. 
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Sixty-nine per cent of the agreements, approximately 62 
per cent of employees, had a provision regarding the rate 
to be paid to an employee who is temporarily transferred 
from one job or operation to another. All tabulations 
in this classification dealt specifically with rate on tem- 
porary transfers made at the request of the employer. 
The most frequent provision stipulated that the employ- 
ee would receive the new rate or his regular rate, which- 
ever is the higher. This was found to be the case in 
43 per cent of agreements, 39 per cent of the employees. 
There was a very low incidence of agreements that had 
a provision for the employee to be paid simply his 
regular rate on temporary transfer, only 3 per cent of 
agreements, 4 per cent of employees, having this type 
of provision. 


Sixty-one per cent of agreements, 54 per cent of em- 
ployees, had a provision for notice of layoff in the event 
of a reduction in the work force. The majority of these, 
48 per cent of agreements, covering 43 per cent of 
employees, specified a period of one week or less. It 
should be noted that notice may be given to either the 
employees affected or the union. 


The majority of agreements had a provision incorpo- 
rating the practice of posting notices of job vacancies 
with preference for bids given to employees with greater 
seniority, provided they are qualified to perform the 
job or can do so with relatively little training. Sixty-nine 
per cent of agreements, 63 per cent of employees, had 
such a provision. 


Severance pay and S.U.B. 


A primary function of severance pay, variously called 
dismissal allowance or termination pay, is to afford 
transitional income to a displaced worker who through 
no fault of his own is forced to seek employment else- 
where. It should be noted that severance pay is not part 
of Supplementary Unemployment Benefit nor is it paid 
from S.U.B. funds. The study revealed that severance 
pay and S.U.B. were related only to the extent that, 
under certain circumstances, S.U.B. payments would be 
deducted from severance pay. S.U.B. plans establish a 
fund from which an employee who is laid off can draw 
benefits for a specified period of time. The primary 
purpose of S.U.B. is to supplement the benefits provided 
oy unemployment insurance benefits. Whereas sever- 
ince pay invariably cancels the employee’s right to 
recall, S.U.B. does not carry this effect. 
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The study showed that 46 per cent of agreements, that 
covered 62 per cent of employees in the survey, had a 
specific provision for severance pay and/or S.U.B. The 
majority of these, that is 26 per cent of agreements, 
30 per cent of employees, had a provision which 
specified severance pay benefits, whereas 10 per cent 
of agreements, 12 per cent of employees, had a provision 
for S.U.B. plans only and 9 per cent of agreements, 
17 per cent of employees, had a provision for S.U.B. 
plans with severance pay. There was no discernible 
pattern in S.U.B. plans. They varied in scope, eligibility 
requirements, duration and types of benefits. 


Recall procedure 


Few agreements provide for recall strictly on the basis 
of the inverse order of layoff. This was found to be 
the case in 23 per cent of agreements, 20 per cent of 
employees. The majority of agreements—58 per cent of 
agreements, covering 64 per cent of employees—had a 
provision for recall in the inverse order of layoff accord- 
ing to seniority with the proviso that the employee must 
be qualified to perform the job. 


Only 15 per cent of the agreements, covering 17 per 
cent of employees in the survey, had a provision for 
distribution of work in slack periods. This type of provi- 
sion is primarily designed to minimize the possibility 
of layoff of employees because of seasonal and cyclical 
fluctuations in production. A typical clause usually says 
that: “... employees may be required to do other work 
to complete their workweek when there is not enough 
for them to do in their regularly assigned jobs.” 


A variation in this type of provision stipulates that: “if, 
after the reduction of overtime there is not sufficient 
work to provide a standard workweek for those em- 
ployed, consideration will be given to reduction of the 
number of hours worked before laying off employees.” 


Next month, Part II of Provisions in Major Collective 
Agreements, covering such items as grievance and arbi- 
tration machinery, wage guarantees, premium pay, al- 
lowances, paid holidays, paid vacations, and other mis- 
cellaneous provisions. 
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“There are two things I can’t stand,” E. Logic com- 
plained dourly. “Discrimination, and people with green 
eyeballs.”” Unfortunately for E. Logic, his horizon did 
not extend beyond the halo round his head. As such, 
he was hopelessly ignorant of the patent contradiction 
that lurked beneath. And so it was historically for most 
of his ilk. Discrimination was simply a nasty 14-letter 
word, an apt target for pious public debate, as it were. 
But if the truth be known, none of these moral postur- 
ings belied the ugly reality of man’s private and irratio- 
nal hostilities. These were customarily permitted full and 
unbridled expression. 


Currently, discrimination has become a prerogative that 
one can no longer afford. To a society caught in the 
throes of social upheavel and grass-roots ferment, and 
jarred out of complacency into a self-conscious striving 
for distributive justice, discrimination has become an- 
athema—ostensibly, at any rate. Against this backdrop, 
it is hardly surprising that legislators, welfare specialists, 
trade unionists, social scientists and sundry others have 
begun to devote increased attention to treatises and 
empirical surveys on the subject, particularly as regards 
its bread and butter ramifications. 


In this respect, “Discrimination in Employment; A Se- 
lected Annotated Bibliography” emerges as a timely and 
most welcome piece of documentation. Prepared by Mrs. 
Karen Herring under the joint auspices of the Economics 
and Research Branch, and the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Branch, Canada Department of Labour, this com- 
pendium of reference material goes a long way toward 
filling the gaps that exist in available bibliographies on 
discriminatory employment practices. It was compiled 
from such sources as provincial human rights commis- 
sions, provincial departments of labour, universities, 
and federal government departments, and includes 
within its purview, Canadian, American and British 
studies of the subject—making it an excellent resource 
guide for comparative purposes. 
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of studies reviewed, and its overall eclectic perspective. — 
The bibliography spans a vast body of statistical-em- | 
pirical research on discrimination, rigorous analytical — 
studies, discursive philisophical articles, and human — 
rights legislation. Although racial, ethnic and religious 


discrimination in employment at the local and national / 
level constitute its major focus, studies are included — 


that bear on the issue from broader vantage points. 


Of particular interest to Canadians are surveys of the 
socio-economic status and occupational distribution of — 
Indians, Eskimos and Negroes in Canada. Comparisons ~ 
of their employment situation vis-a-vis other groups tend — 
to be invidious, with the obvious implication being that — 
vast areas of discriminatory practice still persist. The 
Indians of British Columbia, a study-discussion text by 
Jill A. Willmott, discloses, for example, that Indians are 2 
discriminated against in urban centres and that few are 
found in white-collar jobs. Eskimos do not appear to 
fare any more favourably. F. G. Vallee in Kabloona — 
and Eskimo in the Central Keewatin paints a rather 
dismal portrait of the mobility chances of Eskimos in~ 
the Baker Lake region of the Northwest Territories dur- 
ing the late 50s, where more than half of the wage- 
paying positions required that the incumbent have an 
educational level, a degree of training and a facility” 
in English that no Eskimo possessed. In 1959, only one 
Eskimo had skilled work. In the case of Canadian 
Blacks, instances of entrenched prejudice are given 
ample and frank documentation, with particular atten- 
tion to the devastating social, intellectual and economic 
privations that result. An excellent illustration is provid- 
ed by The Condition of Negroes of Halifax City, Nova 
Scotia, a demographic survey undertaken by the Insti- 
tute for Public Affairs, Dalhousie University. Evidence 
suggests that Blacks here are underemployed, ill- 
housed, and under-educated; that they have been living 
under a form of segregation and are discriminated 
against in employment. Most are employed in semi- 
skilled, unskilled or service occupations. A broader 
overview and rather penetrating analysis of the structure 
of social class and power in Canada can be found in 
The Vertical Mosaic by John Porter. By analysing the 
proportions of each ethnic group in occupational cate- 
gories, and comparing these with the proportions of the 
total labour force in the same categories, Porter estab- 
lishes an empirically sound basis for postulating an 
association between ethnic origin and occupational 
status. 


c 


; 
: 


The above studies are only a small sample of the range 
covered in this bibliography, which is recommended for 
individual study and research purposes. If you are inter- 
ested in obtaining a free copy, write to the Publications 
Division, Canada Department of Labour. 
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Consumer, February 1970 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) advanced 0.4 per 
cent to 128.7 in February from 128.2 in January and 
was 5.0 per cent higher than the February 1969 level 
of 122.6. More than one half of the February 1970 
increase in the all-items index was caused by a 0.9 per 
cent advance in the food index, with notable increases 
recorded for beef, pork and other meats. 


The food index advanced 0.9 per cent to 131.3 from 
130.1, and was 6.0 per cent higher than a year ago; 
most of the increase was because of a 6.1 per cent 
advance in beef prices. With a decrease of more than 
13 per cent between June and December, the beef index 
in the last two months has regained approximately half 
of this decline. The price of other meat items also ad- 
vanced—pork 1.5 per cent, poultry 0.6 per cent, and fish 
1.6 per cent. Meat prices on the whole were more than 
10 per cent higher than they were a year ago. Vegetable 
prices were relatively unchanged between January and 
February as markedly higher prices for onions, carrots, 
cabbage and potatoes were offset by lower prices for 
tomatoes, lettuce and celery. Since February 1969, vege- 
table prices have risen by about 16 per cent, in contrast 
to a decline of 2.4 per cent for fruits in the same period. 
Some staple foods, including coffee, sugar and butter, 
increased during the month. The average price of fresh 
milk rose fractionally. Egg prices declined seasonally 
by about 6 per cent. 


The housing index rose 0.2 per cent to 128.3 from 128.1, 
and was 4.9 per cent above last year’s level. A rise in 
the shelter component caused the increase. The home- 
ownership index moved up 0.3 per cent, reflecting higher 
prices for new houses and repairs. Rents rose 0.2 per 
cent. Within the household operation component, higher 
price levels for fuel and electricity were offset by sales 
of furniture, floor covering, and household textiles. 


The clothing index declined by 0.3 per cent to 125.1 
from 125.5, and was 2.7 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. The latest decline was a reflection of the contin- 
uation of midwinter sales which, a month earlier, had 
contributed to a 0.7 per cent decline in this index. Be- 
tween January and February, men’s wear, children’s 
wear and footwear registered decreases of 0.3 per cent, 
while women’s wear and piece goods prices advanced 
slightly, after having declined a month earlier. 
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The transportation index moved up 0.7 per cent to 123.5 
from 122.7. Among automobile operation items, car 
insurance rates registered advances ranging between 2 
and 15 per cent in a number of major cities. Within 
the local transportation component, bus fare increases 
were recorded for Regina and Thunder Bay, and taxi 
fares moved up in Hamilton and a number of smaller 
Ontario centres. Owing to seasonally lower train fares, 
the price of intercity travel dropped 8 per cent. 


The health and personal care index rose 0.7 per cent 
to 137.7 from 136.8. Higher prices were recorded for 
most pharmaceutical and toiletry items, and men’s and 
women’s hairdressing. 


The recreation and reading index advanced 0.8 per cent 
to 129.0 from 128.0. An increase of 5.7 per cent in maga- 
zine subscription rates, higher cinema admissions 1n 
Edmonton and Saint John, and camera film and proces- 
sing in several major cities accounted for most of the 
increase in this component. 


The tobacco and alcohol component was unchanged 
from its January level of 126.5 and was 3.8 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. 


City consumer, February 1970 


Between January and February, consumer price indexes 
rose in all regional cities and city combinations, ranging 
from 0.2 per cent in Edmonton-Calgary to 0.8 per cent 
in St. John’s. 


Food prices increased in all cities except Edmonton- 
Calgary. Higher shelter costs contributed to increases in 
the housing component in seven cities, but Halifax and 
Winnipeg registered slight declines, reflecting sale prices 
for some furniture items. Clothing prices were lower 
in most eastern and central cities as a result of midwinter 
sales. The average price level in western centres was 
either unchanged or slightly higher than in the preceding 
month. Increased magazine subscription rates were 
mainly responsible for advances in all recreation and 
reading indexes; higher auto insurance premiums 
moved up transportation indexes in several cities. 
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Regional consumer price index point changes between 
January and February 1970 were: St. John’s +1.0 to 
121.9; Saint John +.8 to 123.2; Ottawa +.8 to 12635 
Montreal +.7 to 124.2; Winnipeg +.5 to 126.7; Halifax : 
+ 4 to 123.6; Toronto +.4 to 127.2; Saskatoon-Regina | 
+ 4 to 122.1; Vancouver +.4 to 121.4; Edmonton-Cal- — 
Palvadas tOglzaa7: | 


Wholesale, February 1970 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 100) rose 0.5 per 
cent to 289.1 in February from the January index of 
287.8, and was 3.6 per cent higher than the February 
1969 index of 279.0. Seven of the eight major group 
indexes were higher, and one declined. 


The animal products group index increased 1.6 per cent 
to 338.4 from 333.2 on higher prices for livestock and 
fresh and cured meats. A rise of 0.5 per cent to. 237.9 
from 236.6 in the vegetable products group index 
reflected higher prices for potatoes, fresh fruits, grains 
and rubber and its products. 


An increase of 0.5 per cent to 303.4 from 302.0 in the 
iron products group index was caused by price increases 
for scrap iron and steel, and steel pipe and tubing. 
Increases of 0.1 per cent or less occurred in four major 
eroup indexes: non-ferrous metals products to 291.9 
from 290.9; chemical products to 223.4 from 223.2; wood 
products to 380.1 from 380.0; and non-metallic minerals 
products to 213.0 from 212.9. The textile products. group 
index declined slightly to 256.8 from 257.0. 


Farm products prices 


The index of Canadian farm products at terminal mar- 
kets (1935-39 = 100) declined 0.2 per cent to 281.1 from 
281.6 in the three-week period between February 6 and 
February 27. The animal products index moved down 
0.4 per cent to 372.2 from 373.8. The field products index 
increased 0.3 per cent to 189.9 from 189.3. 
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U.S. consumer, February 1970 


The United States consumer price index (1957-59 = 100) 
increased 0.5 per cent to 132.5 in February, and was 
6.3 per cent higher than a year ago. 


After allowance for seasonal factors, such as the normal 
fluctuations of some food prices, the rise in the index 
was 0.1 per cent less last month than in the previous 
three months. In those months, the seasonally adjusted 
index rose 0.6 per cent. 


One fifth of the increase in February was partly artificial 
and it reflected the government’s decision to increase 
the interest rate on Veterans Administration mortgages 
from 7.5 per cent to 8.5 per cent. 


Apart from the technical increase in mortgage interest 
rates, the chief causes of the February price increase 
were further advances in the prices of food and apparel. 
Services were important also. In the food category, prices 
of beef, pork and fresh fruits and vegetables were higher 
than usual, and dairy product prices advanced contra- 
seasonally. In the service component, there was a large 
increase in medical care costs, mainly because of a rise 
in hospital room rates, household service charges, and 
public transportation costs. 


British retail, January 1970 


The British index of retail prices (January 16, 
1962 = 100) was 135.5 at January 20 compared with 134.4 
at December 16, and 129.1 at January 14, 1969. The 
index measures the change from month to month in 
the average level of prices of the commodities and 
Services purchased by the great majority of households 
in the United Kingdom, including practically all wage 
earners and most small and medium salary earners. 


The principal changes during the month were increases 
in the prices of household coal and coke, bread, potatoes 
and other fresh vegetables, and a decrease in the average 
price of eggs. The index for items of food whose prices 
Show significant seasonal variations—namely, home- 
killed lamb, fresh and smoked fish, eggs, fresh vegetables 
and fresh fruit—was 136.8; for all other items of food 
it was 134.5. 
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Increases in the average prices of bread, potatoes, onions 
and other vegetables, sweets, chocolate and fish, were 
partly offset by a reduction in the average price of eggs. 
The index for foods, the prices of which show significant 
seasonal variations, rose to 136.8, compared with 134.4 
in December. The index for the food group as a whole 
was 134.7, compared with 133.4 in December. 


As a result of increases in the average levels of prices 
of household coal and coke, the index for the fuel and 
light group as a whole, advanced to 145.3, compared 
with 141.7 in December, 


As a result of increases in the prices of furniture, soft 
furnishings and some other items in the group, the index 
for the durable household goods groups rose to 122.2, 
compared with 120.8 in December. 


There were rises in the average levels of prices of many 
articles of clothing and footwear, and the index for this 
group as a whole rose to 120.5, compared with 120.0 
in December. 


Mainly as a result of increases in the prices of sec- 
ond-hand cars, the index for the transport and vehicles 
group as a whole rose to 125.4, compared with 124.9 
in December. 


The principal changes in the miscellaneous goods group 
were rises in the prices of newspapers and periodicals, 
and of travel and sports goods. The index for the group 
as a whole moved up one per cent to 136.4. Mainly 
because of rises in the average levels of charges for 
renting television sets and for admission to cinemas, the 
index for the services group as whole rose to 147.6, 
compared with 145.7 in December. There was a rise 
of nearly one half of one per cent in the prices of meals 
bought and consumed outside the home, and the index 
rose to 139.4, compared with 138.9 in December. 
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A total of 266,144 claims were filed during January. This 
volume was 34,749—12 per cent—lower than the De- 
cember 1969 volume and 1,147—0.4 per cent—lower 
than the January 1969 volume. Initial claims as a per- 
centage of total claims, continuing a seasonal upward 
trend, stood at 80 per cent for January. Of note is the 
9,667 (12 per cent) increase in claims filed in Ontario 
in January 1970 as compared with the same month one 
year earlier. In this same reference period the number 
of claims filed in all other provinces except Quebec 
decreased. 


The number of claimants as at January 30, 1970 totalled 
659,459 an increase of 23 per cent over one month 
earlier. Claimant counts increased by 30 per cent or 
more during this period in four provinces—Nova Scotia, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. As compared to 
one year ago the claimant count is marginally lower 
in the Atlantic Region and British Columbia but higher 
in the remainder of Canada. The largest increase, 20 
per cent, occurred in Ontario with 74 per cent of the 
latter increase being among males. 


Although the total number of claimants increased only 
7 per cent between January 30, 1970 and the same date 
one year edrlier, the number of claimants in the group 
receiving 14 or more weeks of benefit has increased by 
19,022 (19 per cent). Claimants in Newfoundland, 
Québec and Ontario account for 81 per cent of this 
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latter increase. The average weekly estimate of 
beneficiaries during January 1970 was 549,400 in com- 


parison with 195,300 in December 1969, and 501,900 in 
the same month last year. Benefit payments totalled 


$76.5 million in January 1970, $33.1 million in De- 
cember 1969 and $61.2 million in January 1969. The 


average weekly payment was $34.81 for January 1970, 
$33.86 for December 1969 and $30.50 for January 1969. 


New cases of recorded unemployment totalled 156,388 
during December, an increase of 12 per cent over the 
132,141 recorded in December 1968. Increased numbers 
of claims from three industrial sectors—manufacturing, 
construction and trade—accounted for 65 per cent of 
the increase over one year ago. 


In the manufacturing sector an increase over a year ago 
in claims in New Brunswick approximately balanced 
a decrease in Québec. The claim increase in Ontario 
approximately coincided with the total national increase 
in this sector. Although not numerically large, a 58 per 
cent decrease in the number of manufacturing claims 
took place in Saskatchewan. 
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In the construction sector claim increases in Ontario and 
British Columbia accounted for 45 per cent of the total 
increast over the same month of last year while the 
inclusion of claim increases from three other prov- 
inces—Newfoundland, New Brunswick and Saskatche- 
wan—allows account of 87 per cent of the total sector 
increase. In the trade sector 53 per cent of the increase 
over a year ago is accounted for by claims in Québec. 
The remaining increase is accounted for by increases 
in all other provinces. A 40 per cent increase occurred 
in claims originating in this sector in the Prairies. 
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t Discrepancy between totals and subtotals due to rounding. 
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Once women chained themselves to barstools and street 


lights to protest their lack of a vote. The vote has now 
been theirs for some time in many countries, but other 
inequalities have remained to gall feminist and non- 
feminist alike. Recently, one of these persistent injustices 
was attacked in Britain with some positive action. 
Mrs. Barbara Castle, Secretary of State for Employment 
and Productivity, moved the second reading of the 
Equal Pay Bill to eliminate discrimination on grounds 
of sex in pay and other terms and conditions of employ- 
mcnteby December 29: 21975. 


In making her address at the time, Mrs. Castle described 
the Bill as a lead to other countries for practical imple- 
mentation of the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
She reviewed the steps taken in Britain toward the 
realizing of the principle. Although the concept had long 
been advocated by the trade unions, legislation had 
never been formulated because of three arguments: how 
to define equal pay for equal work; how to enforce it; 
and when to introduce it. In the present Bill, the Gov- 
ernment reviewed the old definition and worked out 
controls to ensure implementation by examining specific 
identifiable situations and prescribing equally specific 
remedies. Thus it deals with three situations: where 
women are doing the same or broadly similar work as 
men for the same employer where these are covered by 
common terms and conditions; where they are doing 
different jobs that have been found to be equivalent under 
a scheme of job evaluation; and where their terms and 
conditions of employment are laid down in collective 
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agreements, statutory orders or employers’ pay struc- 
tures. This approach brought the principle down to. 
operable terms. Job evaluation schemes are particularly 
important in the application of the Bill because 30 per 
cent of the combined male and female population al- 
ready fall under such scrutiny and there is nothing to 
prevent the unions from obtaining extensions to cover 
a still larger percentage. 


The Bill will not apply to the armed forces. Although 

the Government endorses last year’s report of the Prices 
and Incomes Board calling for equal pay for men and 
women in the forces, the method of enforcement pro-- 
posed in the Bill would not be appropriate to individuals 
in this category. Otherwise the Bill would provide quick 
redress through informal procedures. If an individual 
felt that she could not present her own case, the Secre- 

tary of State for Employment and Productivity could 

initiate action on her behalf. In all cases, the Industrial 

Tribunals Board would handle the resolution of the 

charges. Although discrimination in pay because of sex 
would be absolutely prohibited, discrimination because 

of genuine differences other than sex would be permit- 

ted: 


Women employed in large numbers at low pay because 
their trade union organizations were weak were already 
protected by wages councils or the Agricultural Wages 
Board. Of the 3,800,000 workers covered by such coun- 
cils, 2,375,000 were women. Under the new Bill, statuto- 
ry wage orders embodying the agreement reached in 
those bodies would have to be revamped to conform to 
the new guidelines. 


Mrs. Castle emphasized that the legislation would ensure 
that women not only receive equal pay for equal work 
but equality in terms and conditions—for example, in 
sickness and health schemes. The five-year period of 
implementation was a compromise between the demand 
of the Trade Union Council for two years and the 
advocation of a 7-year period by the Confederation of 
British Industry. Mrs. Castle said that its effect on the 
economy should not be harmful. “The Government 
believes that, over the period we have laid down, industry 
will be able to absorb the cost. Overall, it is likely to 
add no more than 3% per cent to the nation’s salaries 
and wages bill—a by no means heavy extra burden set 
against the rising productivity of British industry.” 
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The Murdochville strike case 
before the Supreme Court of Canada 


This case was in the courts for twelve years. After a 
lengthy trial, a Québec Superior Court judge held the 
United Steelworkers of America liable for damages 
suffered by Gaspé Copper Mines Ltd. resulting from 
an illegal strike as well as from various delictual and 
criminal acts committed during the strike in 1957. Before 
the appeal from this judgment was heard, the company 
and union agreed that the amount of damages was 
$1,646,057, with interest at 5 per cent a year from the 
end of 1957. Limited to the question of liability for 
damages, the Québec Court of Queen’s Bench affirmed 
the findings of the Superior Court and found the Steel- 
workers liable for all the damages, whether caused by 
the strike itself or by the delictual and criminal acts. 
One judge dissented on the question of the damages 
caused by the strike itself; Mr. Justice Brossard, finding 
that the company had a share of responsibility for the 
launching of the strike, held that the company must 
bear 25 per cent of the damages sustained in this respect. 


Before the Supreme Court of Canada the question to 
be decided was limited to whether the union must bear 
all the damages as was determined by the Quebec 
courts, or whether the company must be held jointly 
responsible for the launching of the strike and bear part 
of the damages, in accordance with Mr. Justice Bros- 
sard’s dissent. After reviewing the facts established in 
the Québec courts (see below) and in view of their 
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finding that the Steelworkers alone were responsible for 
the strike, the majority of the Supreme Court invoked 
the principle governing the function of an appeal court 
in such a case, i.e. there can be intervention by the 
Supreme Court only if it appeared that this finding from 
the facts was fundamentally erroneous. The majority 
were not of this opinion and so chose not to intervene. 
Because of this finding that the Steelworkers alone were 
responsible for the Murdochville strike, the Supreme 
Court disposed of the other grounds that were submitted 
by the Steelworkers or were held by Mr. Justice Brossard 
that would have imputed a share of responsibility to 
the company. The facts were found to justify the judg- 
ments of the Québec courts condemning the Steel- 
workers to pay the full damages caused to the company, 
because of the strike and because of the delictual and 
criminal acts that ensued. The fundamental purpose of 
the labour relations legislation was to ensure industrial 
peace; the legislation does not change the general prin- 
ciples that govern civil responsibility in delictual mat- 
ters and that require the person or persons who cause 
damage to others by their acts or the acts of those under 
their control to indemnify the injured party. “Our law,” 
Mr. Justice Fauteux concluded, “does not and cannot 
admit, without destroying itself and making way for 
anarchy, recourse to intimidation, obstruction, sabotage, 
dynamiting or other acts of violence, in short recourse 
to force, as legitimate means to insure recognition of a 
right that a person may claim, manifestly well founded 
as the claim may be.” The Steelworkers’ appeal was 
dismissed by the Supreme court, with one member 
dissenting. United Steelworkers of America y. Gaspé 
Copper Mines Ltd., decided January 27, 1970 CLLC, 
para. 14,009. 
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Background to the decision 


Mr. Justice Fauteux, speaking for the majority of the 
Supreme Court, reviewed the facts and circumstances 
established by the trial judge and affirmed by the appeal 
court. 


Toward the end of 1955, Gaspé Copper Mines Ltd. 
employed about 1,000 persons at its operation in Mur- 
dochville, Québec, under a collective agreement with a 
union local affiliated to the old Trades and Labour Con- 
gress. The agreement was not renewable automatically 
and was to expire in July, 1956. In the spring of that 
year, the union local had only twenty members left. 
Around this time, the labour congress agreed that the 
United Steelworkers of America could have a clear field 
to establish a local in Murdochville. Gaspé Copper 
Mines was a subsidiary of Noranda Mines Limited; a 
Steelworkers local was bargaining agent for the Noranda 
workers, whose collective agreement was to expire a few 
months later in 1956. Joint action by Murdochville and 
Noranda bargaining units would be possible in the 
coming collective bargaining. Without delay, the Steel- 
workers sent three representatives to Murdochville to 
assist in organizing the new local; among them was 
Roger Bédard. The old local union was dissolved, a 
charter of affiliation was granted by the Steelworkers 
and the president of the old local union, Théo Gagné, 
became president of the new Steelworkers’ Local 4881. 


The Murdochville local applied to the Québec Labour 
Relations Board for certification as bargaining represen- 
tative for employees of the company on June 1, 1956 
and the company was given notice of this on June 22. 
A board inquiry into the representative character of the 
local showed that of 920 employees eligible to join the 
local, 739 were “‘declared” members. 


In granting the company’s request for copies of the 
Murdochville local’s application and supporting docu- 
ments, the board refused, according to its practice, so 
it said, to supply the names appearing on these docu- 
ments. On the grounds that it was entitled to this infor- 
mation and that the board’s refusal to give it was equiv- 
alent to a denial of a fair hearing, the company applied 
and was granted, on August 2, a writ of prohibition 
ordering the board and the local to suspend certification 
proceedings and to appear at a hearing in order to answer 
the demand made by the company. The board and the 
local appeared at the hearing, but the board took legal 
action to oppose the writ of prohibition in September 
1956. Not until a year later did the Superior Court 
render judgment. The delay was explained by the fact 
that the board and the company had agreed to a stay 
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of proceedings in this case pending decisions on the 

same issue in two other cases that had gone to appeal 

in Québec. A judgment was rendered in August, 1957 

on one of these cases without deciding the issue in- 
question. Judgment had not been given in the second 
of these cases, but the judge did not wait and, on Sep- : 
tember 27, 1957, decided in favour of the board’s posi- 
tion and refused the writ of prohibition to the company 
(L. G. 1958, p. 275). The Murdochville local had no 
part in the agreement to stay proceedings, but neither 

did it take any legal action to oppose this stay of pro- 

ceedings. Yet, until a decision was made on the writ 

of prohibition, no action could be taken by the board 

on the application for certification, and Sec. 24 of the 

Labour Relations Act strictly forbade a strike before 

certification and exhaustion of conciliation and arbitra- 

tion procedures. 


Mr. Justice Fauteux commented that the writ of prohib- 
ition, being an obstacle to recognition of the right to 
certification and to implementation of the plan for joint 
action in bargaining by the Murdochville and Noranda 
locals, was “undoubtedly frustrating.” He went on to 
say that the conflict that eventually led to a strike began 
soon, if it had not already begun, and worsened with 
time, “fanned by the incitations and statements of expe- 
rienced agents” of the Steelworkers to members “who 
had little training in the conduct of union activities.” 
Before the prohibition proceeding had been started, 
Steelworkers organizer Bédard pointed out at a meeting 
of the local that 650,000 American steel mill employees 
were on strike even though their working conditions 
were twenty years ahead of Québec; he said that strikes 
would remain the way to keep pace with progress. At 
a meeting on August 30, 1956, Bédard read some “com- 
ical” quotations from the writ of prohibition and told 
employees that, in the face of such effrontery by the 
company, they were left with their only efficient re- 
course—the strike. 


At the same meeting Gagné insisted on the necessity 
of taking a strike vote. Before the vote was taken at 
a special meeting called for that purpose on September 
20, Bédard reviewed the events of preceding weeks, 
announced that one and a half million dollars had been 
set aside by the CIO and the CLC in case of conflicts 
in Murdochville or Noranda, spoke of negotiations 
being conducted in Noranda, and of the promise given 
by the Noranda local not to sign an agreement until 
the Murdochville local had signed its own. The vote 
was 667 for strike action, 12 against. 


In preparation for a strike, the company began to stock 
supplies and beds for non-striking employees in case of 
a blockade. A week later the Murdochville local in- 
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formed the manager of the company that, at the strike 
vote meeting, it had been decided to demand that the 
company meet the local’s negotiating committee. On 
October 1, 1956, the company answered that, having 
given full consideration to this request, it had concluded 
that it could not meet the negotiating committee because 
of the prohibition proceedings. The same day, the com- 
pany officially announced a general increase in wages. 
Brought about without negotiation, these increases were 
accepted by all employees. 


Early in 1957, local president Gagné absented himself 
from work against the orders of his foreman, who felt 
that work could not be carried on efficiently without 
him. Gagné went to a trade union convention in Québec 
City, during which he met officers of the Steelworkers 
who offered to make available one or more tents and 
a number of cooking pots for use on picket lines in 
the event of a strike. On his return to Murdochville, 
Gagné produced an inaccurate doctor’s certificate in an 
attempt to justify his absence. The general manager of 
the plant, Brissenden, conscious of this subterfuge, ab- 
stained from taking any disciplinary measures to avoid 


possible trouble with the union. One worker testified 
that, on his return from Québec City, Gagné had said 
that everything was decided for the strike. It would be 
done sometime between March 10 and April 10, if the 
company did not meet with the union, something that 
Gagné did not think the company would do. 


At a meeting on February 19, 1957, a regional represen- 
tative of the Steelworkers told members of the Murdoch- 
ville local that they must be ready to form picket lines 
any time after March 10; the company, he said, would 
not improve conditions as long as it was not forced by 
a strike. Early in February, the possibility of a legal 
strike by workers at Noranda could be foreseen for 
March 10; as it turned out, the Noranda dispute was 
settled without a strike after an arbitration report was 
accepted. Three days after the meeting of February 19, 
general manager Brissenden called Gagné to his office 
and tried, without success, to get a promise of prior 
notice of any decision to strike. On March 6 or 7, the 
tents and pots offered to Gagné in Québec City were 
sent to Noranda and forwarded to the address of union 
organizer Bédard, arriving on March 9 or 10. 


Early in February 1957, the company had taken mea- 
sures to hasten completion of construction projects so 
as to improve production efficiency. Management felt 
that, with completion, the number of employees could 
be substantially reduced. On Friday, March 8, Gagné, 
who had been engaged on these projects for almost two 
year, was handed a “termination notice” by his foreman, 
on orders from the manager of the machine shop. Five 
or six carpenters were laid off the same day. Such a 
notice was usually given to employees discharged, to 
those who leave of their own will, and often, but not 
always, to those who are posted to another job or divi- 
sion in the plant. When Gagné protested, claiming se- 
niority, the foreman explained that men who were no 
longer required on the projects were being laid off and, 
under orders from Brissenden, told Gagné to see man- 
agement about the matter. Gagné finished his shift at 
3 pm, turned in tools belonging to the company, and, 
as was testified in court, on meeting a fellow employee 
and union officer, said that the construction work on 
which he was working was finished and that he had 
been advised to report to the office to try to find other 
employment. 


In fact, anticipating that Gagné’s services would no 
longer be required for the construction work, and 
anxious to see him posted to another part of the plant, 
Brissenden had discussed the matter with two managers 
of other divisions and had instructed the manager on 
whose orders Gagné was laid off to bring the matter 
to the attention of still another manager. Brissenden 
had also called the personnel manager to advise him 
that, in Gagné’s case, he was not to do what is normally 
required in a dismissal case but was to tell Gagne, if 
he saw him, that Brissenden wanted to see him. 


Having left the plant, Gagné eventually reached the 
Murdochville local office, where he met some of his 
fellow workers and from where, in the late afternoon 
or early evening of March 8, he telephoned Bédard, 
who was in New Brunswick at the time, to tell what 
had happened. A number of telephone conversations 
between representatives and agents of the Steelworkers 
took place. One of the Steelworkers’ agents in Montreal 
was told to proceed immediately to Murdochville. 


The next morning, Saturday, March 9, Gagné went to 
the plant to see management, as he had been asked 
to do by his foreman. On his way to see the manager 
of the machine shop, he met Brissenden and asked to 
have a talk, but Brissenden, in a hurry and preoccupied 
by the visit of a foreign engineer, was unable to see 
Gagné right away and set an appointment for Monday, 
March 11. Gagné went back to the local office. He went 
again to the plant in the afternoon, this time to retrieve 
work clothes and his own tools. 
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Mr. Justice Fauteux, commenting on Gagné’s décision 
to collect his personal effects, said that Gagné must have 
known full well that his layoff was not final and that 
the appointment with Brissenden on Monday was precis- 
ely to discuss another job for him. The Supreme Court: 
judge, in the form of a question, suggested that, between 
his morning and afternoon visits to the plant, Gagné 
had been informed that the Steelworkers had decided, 
or would decide shortly, to use the layoff as a reason 
for a strike, to be called for Sunday at midnight, and 
therefore there was no reason to keep the appointment 
with Brissenden or to leave his personal effects at the 
plant for a speedy return to work. 


Besides the news of Gagné’s layoff, the story was spread 
that Saturday afternoon that an additional 100 or 125 
men would be laid off. Mr. Justice Fauteux related this 
rumour to the plans made by the company for substan- 
tial reductions in personnel on completion of construc- 
tion projects. The story that circulated, however, falsely 
claimed that the dismissals would be effective during 
the following week, and that the 100 to 125 dismissed 
would be made up mostly of officers and stewards of 
the union. Gagné was active in spreading this false 
rumour, of which he possibly was the main, or one of 
the main, instigators. That same Saturday afternoon, a 
meeting of union officers was called for Sunday after- 
noon, and a meeting of all members was called for 
Sunday evening. 


One local official testified that Gagné summoned him 
to the local office by telephone on Sunday morning. 
At the office Gagné told the official that Bédard was 
seeking authority for a strike from the Steelworkers’ 
head office in Pittsburgh. Mr. Justice Fauteux noted that 
all affiliated Steelworkers’ locals are directed and finan- 
cially controlled from the Pittsburgh office. 


Even before the meeting of the local officers was held, 
a crew on a regular afternoon shift failed to show for 
work at 3 p.m. Meeting late in the afternoon, local 
officers adopted a resolution recommending a strike at 
midnight the same day. A steward who was present at 
this meeting was asked at the trial why this decision 
was reached, even though Gagné had not yet kept his 
Monday appointment with Brissenden who, the steward 
was confident, would “arrange matters” for Gagné. The 
steward testified that the decision to strike was reached 
because of the rumour that 100 or 125 men would be 
dismissed anyway. 


At the general meeting on Sunday night Gagné and 
Bédard both stated that, in view of the dismissal of the 
local president, Gagné, and the threats of dismissal that 
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hung over the heads of many of the officers, stewards 
and members of the local, the strike had become un- 
avoidable. Witnesses testified, among other things, that 
Bédard told those at the meeting that the head office 
of the Steelworkers had approved the declaration of a 
‘strike, and that financial support for both the Noranda 
and Murdochville workers would be provided by the 
Steelworkers. Bédard was asked whether the strike vote 
taken in September 1956 was still valid; other members 
wanted another secret vote. Bédard, it was testified, said 
that there was no use having a vote; it was necessary 
that the strike begin that same evening. The meeting 
closed around 10 p.m., in order that pickets, organized 
by Bedard, could prevent the 11 p.m. shift from entering 
the plant. 


Mr. Justice Fauteux said that the trial and appeal courts 
had noted that, during the general meeting, Bédard and 
Gagné were careful not to mention the temporary char- 
acter and true reason for Gagné’s layoff, or the fact that 
Gagné had agreed to meet the general manager Brissen- 
den on Monday to discuss another job. It was also noted 
that the employees were misled as to the reason, charac- 
ter and expected date of the progressive reduction in 
personnel considered by the company. “Thus, through 
both silence and misrepresentations,” Mr. Justice Fau- 
teux said, “it was meant to subtly shape and arouse 
opinion and ensure that the workers attending the meet- 
ing would be led to believe that, by dismissing the presi- 
dent of the union and making ready to dismiss also 
the most active union members, the company wanted 
to destroy the union, so that in a reaction of revolt the 
meeting would approve an immediate strike.” 


Before the Supreme Court of Canada, the Steelworkers 
no longer disputed the fact that, once started, it did 
direct and finance the strike and that its representatives, 
directly or indirectly, were involved in some of the illegal 
acts that followed. The Steelworkers did argue, however, 
that those present at the general meeting approved the 
strike action in a spontaneous reaction of revolt provoked 
by Gagné’s layoff and the threat of imminent and massive 
dismissals. Mr. Justice Fauteux considered it essential, 
if the Steelworkers’ appeal was to succeed, that the 
validity of this argument, a question of fact, be proved. 


The courts below had rejected this argument as un- 
founded. The trial judge had said that the silence of 
Gagné and Bédard concerning Gagné’s Monday ap- 
ointment with Brissenden could only be explained by 
the existence of a strike plan already decided upon by 
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the union leaders; this plan would have had to be 
approved before the workers realized that the claim of 
Gagneé’s dismissal was, at least, exaggerated. Because 
Gagne’s dismissal, by itself, could not have been enough 
to convince the workers of the necessity of strike action, 
the accent was shifted to the probable dismissal of 125 
workers, including the union stewards. The trial judge 
found that there was “no truth whatsoever” in this 
rumour, and concluded that ‘‘one would need to be very 
naive to believe that the decision to strike was the result 
of a spontaneous reaction of revolt against the company 
and that the United Steelworkers of America unwillingly 
had to suffer the consequences.” Having rejected the 
spontaneous revolt argument, the trial and appeal courts 
decided that the United Steelworkers alone were re- 
sponsible for the Murdochville strike. 


Steelworkers reply 


“I think it’s a judgment dictated by the political cli- 
mate—where one feels a need to repress ‘agitators’ with- 
out considering the merits of their cause,” said Jean 
Gerin-Lajoie, Director of District 5 of the Steelworkers, 
at a press conference called two days after the Supreme 
Court handed down its decision. “It ratifies all the dis- 
gusting circumstances that, in 1957, brought out the 
blackness of the Duplessis years—the collusion between 
all the powers to repress the demands for rights suppo- 
sedly guaranteed by law.” 


Some of Mr. Gérin-Lajoie’s criticism was aimed at the 
findings of fact by the courts: 


the courts upheld the company’s claim that the layoff 
of local president Gagné was temporary. “For us,” Mr. 
Gérin-Lajoie said, “Théo Gagné’s firing was never tem- 
porary;” 


the courts declared the strike illegal under the old La- 
bour Relations Act, but ignored the company’s violation 
of the same section of that Act by unilaterally raising 
its employees salaries, in October 1956, while the union 
was fighting for certification; 


the courts refused to hear the union’s expert witnesses, 
who would have provided, Mr. Gérin-Lajoie said, “a 
contemporary interpretation of anti-unionism;” and 


finally, the courts systematically discarded the testimony 
of union members but accepted the company’s witnesses 
at face value. 
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During March, the Minister of Labour appointed con- 
ciliation officers to deal with the following disputes. 


Canadian National Railways (drivers employed in road 
cruiser highway bus service in Newfoundland area), and 
United Transportation Union (Conciliation Officer: W. 
J. Gillies). 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited (Office Employees) 
Port Colborne, Ont., and Canadian Food and Allied 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


National Harbours Board (Grain Elevator Group) Pre- 
scott, Ont., and Public Service Alliance of Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


Bell Canada (Directory Advertising Sales Employees, 
Western Region), and Office and Professional Employ- 
ees’ International Union, Local 131 (Conciliation 
Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Northland Shipping (1962) Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Port of Saint 
John, and International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local 1764 (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and Association of 
Radio and Television Employees of Canada (Concilia- 
tion Officer, G. R. Doucet, and Industry Specialist, C. 
E. Poirier). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (S.S. “Princess of 
Acadia’’, Bay of Fundy Service), and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: C. A. 
Ogden). 
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Québec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Québec (Dispatchers and Crew Clerks), and 
United Transportation Union (Conciliation Officer: G, 
R. Doucet). 


Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada (Conciliation. 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Straits Barge Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115 (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Island Tug & Barge Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


RivTow Marine Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and International 


Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115 (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


National Harbours Board, Port Colborne, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
H. A. Fisher). 


Westward Shipping Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Nanaimo Bulldozing Co. Ltd., Nanaimo, B.C., and In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115 
(Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Settlements by conciliation officers 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited (Office Employees) 


Port Colborne, Ont., and Canadian Food and Allied 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher) (see above). 
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ell Canada, Montreal, Qué., and Traffic Employees’ 
ociation (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (L. G., 
ay, p. 369). 


orthland Navigation Co. Ltd., and Northland Shipping 
1962) Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Mer- 
hant Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Ca- 
eron) (L. G., May, p. 369). 


anadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation, 
ontreal, Qué., and The Overseas Communications 
nion, Local 272 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) 
L. G., May, p. 369). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (S.S. “Princess of 
Acadia”, Bay of Fundy Service), Saint John, N.B., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden) (L. 
G., April, p. 369). 


Grimshaw Trucking and Distributing Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and 
Building Material Employees, Local Union No. 362 
(Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron (L. G., April, p. 
310). 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Port Colborne, Ont., 
and Canadian Food and Allied Workers (Plant Employ- 
ees) (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher) (L. G., April, 
p. 310). 


Conciliation boards appointed 


West Line Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (L. G., Jan., pi>?). 


United Grain Growers Ltd.; Pacific Elevators Limited: 
Alberta Wheat Pool; Saskatchewan Wheat Pool: 
Burrard Terminals Limited, and Grain Workers’ Union, 
Local 333, International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America (L. G., March, p. 218). 


Eastern Transport Limited, Truro, N.S., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, Local 505 (L. G., Jan., p. 58). 
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Les Services Ménagers Roy Ltée., Montreal (Québec) 
and le Syndicat général du cinéma et de la télévision 
(CSN) (L. G., May, p. 369). 


Conciliation boards fully constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in February to deal with a dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service) Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada (L. G., May, p. 370) was fully 
constituted in March with the appointment of Mr. R. 
G. Clements of Vancouver, as chairman. Mr. Clements 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members of the Board, company 
nominee Cecil S. Cosulich, and union nominee A. A. 
Medley, both of Vancouver. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in February to deal with a dispute between Ottawa 
Transportation Commission, and Amalgamated Transit 
Union, Division No, 279 (L. G., May, p. 370) was fully 
constituted in March with the appointment of Mr. 
Thomas C. O’Connor of Toronto, as chairman. Mr. 
O’Connor was appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board, company nominee John J. Urie, Q.C., and 
union nominee Jack Fry, both of Ottawa. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in January to deal with a dispute between Radio Atlan- 
tic Limited (Radio Station CFNB) Fredericton, N.B., 
and National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (L. G., April, p. 310) was fully constituted 
in March with the appointment of Judge Nathan Green, 
Q.C., of Halifax, as chairman. Judge Green was ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee J. Gordon Petrie, Fredericton, and 
union nominee Paul Lepage, Bathurst. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in January to deal with a dispute between Canadian 
National Steamship Company Limited (S.S. “Prince 
George’), Vancouver, and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild (L. G., April, p. 310) was fully constituted in 
March with the appointment of Mr. Roy A. Gallagher, 
Q.C., of Winnipeg, as chairman. Mr. Gallagher was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, company nom1- 
nee Cecil Cosulich, and union nominee Charles Patrick 
Neale, both of Vancouver. 
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The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in January to deal with a dispute between TransAir 
Limited, Winnipeg International Airport, and Canadian 
Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association (L. G., April, 
p. 310) was fully constituted in March with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. J. F. O’Sullivan of Winnipeg, as chairman. 
Mr. O’Sullivan was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee A. S. Dewar, 
Q.C., and union nominee William Kennedy, both of 
Winnipeg. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in December to deal with a dispute between Albert G. 
Baker; Eastern Canada Stevedoring Division of Warn- 
ock Hersey International Limited; Clarke Steamship 
Company Limited; Terminus Maritime Inc.; Capitaine 
H. Turbis Enrg., Port of Québec, and International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1958 (L. G., March, 
p. 219) was fully constituted in March with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Jean Real Cardin of Québec, as chairman. 
Mr. Cardin was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee G. Letarte, Québec, and union nom- 
inee Louis Laberge, Montreal. 


Conciliation board reports received 


Canadian National Railways (Borden-Cape Tormentine 
Ferry Service) and Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
(L2G. Dec. 19695 p) 755), (Full. text im ysupplement 
No#3; 1970). 


Canadian Helicopter Overhauls Ltd.; Okanagan Heli- 
copters Ltd., Vancouver International Airport, and In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engineers, Local Union 
No. 115 (L. G., May, p. 370). (Full text in Supplement 
No. 3, 1970). 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, and Canadian Air Line Flight Atten- 
dants’ Association (L. G., April, p. 310). (Full text in 
Supplement No. 4, 1970). 


Settlements by conciliation board 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Bessborough Hotel) 
Saskatoon, Sask., and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers (L. G., March, 
p.! 220). 


Canadian National Railways (Borden-Cape Tormentine 
Ferry Service) and Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
(see above). 
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Conciliation board not appointed 


Maroney’s Express Limited, St. Catharines, Ont., anc 
General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 879 (L. G., May 
p.. 369). 


Strike action 


Millar and Brown Limited, Cranbrook, B.C., and Gen 
eral Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31; Truckers 
Cartagemen, Construction and Building Material Em- 
ployees, Local 362; General Drivers, Warehousemer 
and Helpers, Local 979; Chauffeurs, Teamsters anc 
Helpers, Local 395, and General Teamsters Local 181 
(Only Vancouver terminal employees called out on strike 
by Local 31; strike commenced March 13, terminated 
March 23) (L. G., May, p. 370). 


Loiselle Transport Limited, Dawson Creek, B.C., anc 
General Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31; ane 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Mate 
rial Employees, Local 362 (Only Dawson Creek termina 
employees called out on strike by Local 31; strike com 
menced March 20, terminated March 23) (L. G., May 
pas/O): | 


Canadian Freightways Limited, Calgary, Alta., anc 
General Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31; Truckers 
Cartagemen, Construction and Building Materia 
Employees, Local 362; General Drivers, Warehouse 
men and Helpers, Local 979, and Chauffeurs, Teamster: 
and Helpers, Local 395 (Only employees of the Van 
couver, Dawson Creek and Prince George Terminal 
called out on strike by Local 31) (Vancouver Termina 
struck March 12; Dawson Creek and Prince Georgs 
terminals struck March 20; strike terminated Marcl 
23) (1! GraMiay, p43 70). 


Little Chief B-Line Express Ltd., Calgary, Alta., anc 
General Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31, anc 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma 
terial Employees, Local 362 (Only Vancouver termina 
employees called out on strike by Local 31; strike com 
menced on March 13, terminated March 23) (L. G. 
May, p. 370). 
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Certification 


before 
he CLRB 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met for two days 
during March. It granted four applications for certifica- 
tion, rejected eight, ordered two representation votes, 
and allowed the withdrawal of one application. During 
the month, the Board received 13 applications for 
certification and one request for review of an earlier 
decision. 


Applications for certification granted 


Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees’ Union, Local 
931, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of J. B. Baillargeon Ex- 
press Limited, Montreal, Qué. L’Association des em- 
ployées de J. B. Baillargeon Express Limitée had inter- 
vened (L. G., Apr., p. 308). 


General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
979, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of mail couriers employed by Neil 
Penner Highway Service, Morden, Man. (L. G., Mar., 
i222). 


international Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Jnion, Local 502, employed at the Port of Roberts Bank, 
a... by Westshore Terminals Ltd., Roberts Bank, Delta. 
Bae, (L. G., Apr., p. 309). 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union, Local 
+70, on behalf of a unit of employees of National Feeds 
Amited, Abbotsford, B.C. (1, GG... May, p. 372). 


\pplications for certification rejected 
nternational Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1657, 
pplicant, and Ceres Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Montreal, 


Jué., respondent (dock office clerks & timekeepers, Port 
f Montreal). 


nternational Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1657, 
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applicant, and Montreal and Saint John Stevedore Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, Qué., respondent (dock office clerks & 
timekeepers, Port of Montreal). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1657, 
applicant, and Brown & Ryan Limited, Montreal, Qué., 
respondent (dock office clerks & timekeepers, Port of 
Montreal). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1657, 
applicant, and Eastern Canada Stevedoring Division of 
Warnock Hersey International Limited, Montreal, Qué., 
respondent (dock office clerks & timekeepers, Port of 
Montreal). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1657, 
applicant, and Wolfe Stevedores (1968) Ltd., Montreal. 
Qué., respondent (dock office clerks and timekeepers, 
Port of Montreal). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1657, 
applicant, and International Terminal Operators Ltd., 
Montreal, Qué., respondent (dock office clerks & time- 
keepers, Port of Montreal). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1657, 
applicant, and Reliance Marine Terminals Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Qué., respondent (dock office clerks & timekeepers, 
Port of Montreal). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1657, 
applicant, and Federal Commerce and Navigation Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, Qué., respondent (dock office clerks & 
timekeepers, Port of Montreal). 


Each of the above applications was rejected on the 
ground that the proposed unit of employees was not 
appropriate for collective bargaining in the light of the 
community of interest between the dock clerical em- 
ployees and the other clerical personnel employed by 
the respondent in connection with longshoring and ships 
freight handling operations and whom the applicant had 
excluded from its proposed unit (L. G., Mar., pp. 221-222). 


Representation votes ordered 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
Union 435, applicant, Metro Videon Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man., respondent, and Dennis Goodale, et al., inter- 
veners (L. G., Mar., p. 222). The name of the applicant 
only will appear on the ballot (Returning Officer: A. 
E. Koppel). 
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General Truck Drivers Union, Local 879, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, applicant, Chemical Leaman 
Tank Lines, Inc., Niagara Falls, Ont., respondent, and 
Clifford Bigelow, et al., interveners (L. G., Mar., p. 222). 
The name of the applicant only will appear on the ballot 
(Returning Officer: K. Hulse). 


Application for certification withdrawn 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 880, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and Catalano Produce Ltd., Windsor, Ont., 
respondent. (L..G., May, p.372): 


Applications for certification received 


General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
979, and Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local 
Union 395, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Norton-Cargo Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


United Transportation Union, on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive engineers employed at the Port of Montreal 
by the National Harbours Board, Ottawa, Ont. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. A. Plante). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, on behalf of a unit of employees of La 
Compagnie Radiodiffusion C.K.C.H. de Hull Limitée, 
Hull, Qué. (Investigating Officer: J. Coallier). 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 793, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Seaway Terminals, 
Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


Local 662, Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders International Union, on behalf of a unit of 
catering employees of Canadian Forces Exchange Sys- 
tem (C.F.E.S. Canex), Halifax, N.S. (Investigating 
Officer: C. A. Ogden). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of drivers and dockmen employed by Hunt 
Transport Ltd., Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. 
H. Cameron). 
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Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Bellechasse Transport 
Inc., St-Henri-de-Lévis, Qué. (Investigating Officer: G. 
A. Plante). 


Local Union No. 2499, United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America! on behalf of a unit of 
carpenters and apprentices employed at Watson Lake, 
Y.T., by Parkins Construction Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 
(Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of line drivers employed by K. N. R. Truck Lines, 
Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Association of Canadian Television and Radio Artists, 
on behalf of a unit of performing artists, Set 
etc., employed by Bushnell Communications Ltd., 
CJOH- TV, Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. F. | 
Tulloch). | 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local | 
Union 254, on behalf of a unit of employees of Cablevi-. 
sion Medicine Hat Ltd., Medicine Hat, Alta. (Investi- 
gating Officer: A. A. Franklin). | 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of personnel employed © 
by Canadian National Railways at Jasper Park Lodge 
(Investigating Officer: R. E. Bouchard). 


Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, Old 
Colony Lodge 443, on behalf of a unit of clerks em- 
ployed by Canadian National Railways in its Road- 
cruiser Service in Newfoundland (Investigating Officer: 
W. J. Gillies). 


Request for review 


The Board received a request for review under Section 
61 (2) of the Act from the International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers, seeking amendment 
of the certificate issued by the Board on July 19, 1968, 
certifying the applicant union as bargaining agent for 
a unit of printing plant personnel employed by Canadi- 
an Pacific Air Lines, Limited, at Vancouver Internation- 
al Airport, BC, (©, Gil SGSsoeeaey 
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SUB-2841. The claimant filed an application for benefit 
m May 23, declaring that he had last been employed 
is a blacksmith at an aluminum company for 10 years, 
vhen he had been laid off due to “work shortage.” The 
‘ompany gave the reason for the layoff as: “Unavailabi- 
ity of work resulting from illegal work stoppage.” 


Negotiations were being held to prepare the conclusion 
yf a new labour contract, as the old one was to end 
m April 30, 1967. Before May 16, the vatmen at the 
lant twice stopped work as a protest against the slow- 
less of negotiations. In the evening of May 16, there 
vas a union meeting and it was decided to have the 
ifferences sent to conciliation. On the same night, at 
1:45 p.m., a group of about 54 employees stopped work 
yithout union approval. 


.ccording to the employer, the employees took hold 
f and padlocked the plant gate, the employer having 
0 key. Control of the gate being kept by the employees, 
ntil May 18, approximately, production was completely 
topped. The work stoppage was not done in an orderly 
lanner and resulted in 100 per cent loss of material 
1 the plant’s vats, 30 to SO per cent loss of vats and 
ne material used in electrolysis to produce aluminum. 
\n estimate revealed losses of about $1,000,000. 
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After security officers succeeded in taking over the gate, 
the employees not concerned in the negotiation resumed 
their work. A union meeting was held on May 19, when 
members voted 89 per cent in favour of a return to 
work. The employer, however, decided not to take the 
employees back before the back-to-work move had been 
negotiated with the union. The employer anticipated a 
three-to-six month delay, once negotiations were ended, 
before operations would be running normally again. The 
delay was due to the aluminum forming crusts in the 
vats during the work stoppage and this material had to 
be removed before production could be resumed. 


On May 28, the employer met with the union to negoti- 
ate a back-to-work agreement. The union was notified 
that 54 employees on hourly wage had been discharged 
for the part they took in the work stoppage that was 
considered illegal. Moreover, he asked for immediate 
settlement of the contentious points outstanding at the 
time of the May 16 work stoppage and declared that 
a group of employees required for restarting operations 
of the plant would be called back in the near future. 
Other employees, too, would progressively be called 
back according to needs. On the same evening, the union 
members convened and voted 96.5 per cent in favour 
of a return to work. 


On June 1, the company decided to recall some em- 
ployees and have them start working on June 5, and 
127 employees were at work in the week commencing 
June 4. Subsequently, the number of working employees 
increased gradually to 601 in the week of July 23. It 
was proved impossible to obtain up-to-date figures as 
regards production, which still seemed to be pegged at 
a minimum level as the vats in service were used to 
help start those vats that were damaged due to the May 
16 stoppage. 
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On June 7, the insurance officer advised the claimant 
that he had been disqualified and his benefits suspended 
from May 21 for the following reason: “You have lost 
your employment by reason of a stoppage of work 
attributable to a labour dispute at the factory, workshop 
or other premises at which you were employed.” On 
July 6, the claimant appealed to the board of referees. 


The board of referees heard the appeal on November 
15. The board said, “that the claimant and his mate, 
even though they have not been identified as being the 
authors of the incidents that took place on May 16, 
were directly concerned and belonged to the class of 
workers that, immediately before the commencement 
of the stoppage, included members employed in the 
premises where the stoppage took place and were par- 
ticipating in the labour dispute and directly interested 
in it.” 


The board of referees unanimously agreed that: the 
claimant lost his employment because of a stoppage of 
work attributable to a labour dispute at the premises 
where he was employed; and that the claimant failed 
to prove that, immediately before the commencement of 
the stoppage, either himself or employees of his grade 
or class who were employed at the same premises were 
not participating or directly interested in the labour 
dispute. 


The board then adjourned the hearing to a later date 
to obtain the necessary information about the employ- 
er’s production for the years 1965-66-67, the accurate 
number of employees who had gone back to work and 
how many were not being employed in their usual 
occupation, so that it could decide when the work stop- 
page actually ended. 


In a later hearing, the board decided that a delay of 
two months, starting from the time when all the em- 
ployees had been called back to work—at the end of 
August 1967—was a reasonable time span enabling the 
company to attain normal production. “The board of 
referees, therefore, comes to the conclusion that, for the 
purposes of the Unemployment Insurance Act, the work 
stoppage shall be deemed to have terminated on Oc- 
tober 319907." 
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The union appealed to the Umpire: and the insurance 
officer submitted a statement saying, “I am of the opin- 
ion that the union is justified to claim that the stoppage 
of work ended on August 4.” | 


The umpire said, “It has been established, as indicated! 
in the board of referee’s unanimous decision, that if 
is not sufficient for determining the end of the work 
stoppage that 85 per cent of the employees are back} 
at work in their normal capacity; one must also deter 
mine at what time production reached 85 per cent of 
the production considered normal before the stoppagel 
of work ... I believe that, in view of the rather except- 
ional circumstances of this appeal, I must go even a 
little further and decide that it is not sufficient for deter 
mining the end of the work stoppage that 85 per cent) 
of the employees are back at work in their normal 
capacity and production reached 85 per cent of the 
amount of normal production, but that one must con-| 
sider another factor, that is, if and when the quality 
of production has become normal or has reached at 
least 85 per cent of normal. It is evidently useless to. 
turn out the same quantity of a product if its quality. 
is inferior to that attained before the stoppage of work’ 
and if it can be established that the decrease in quality: 
is a direct result of the labour dispute ... . 


“Now, it has been explained that it takes two months! 
to attain the best production with a new vat, and that 
the quality of the produce of old vats that are restarted) 
is not as good for some time as it was formerly.” 


The umpire said that the board of referees was right 
in deciding that the stoppage of work terminated on 
October 31, 1967. He upheld its decision and disallowed 
the appeal. 
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General topics 


Wage schedules 


During February, the Department of Labour prepared 
306 wage schedules for inclusion in contracts proposed 
to be undertaken by departments of the federal Gov- 
ernment and its Crown corporations in various areas 
of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition, and certain services. In the same 
period, 198 contracts in these categories were awarded. 
In addition, 214 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, the St. Lawrence Seaway Author- 
ity and the Departments of Fisheries and Forestry, 
Public Works, Supply and Services and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract 
is available on request to trade unions concerned or to 
others who have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of 
supplies and equipment were: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Post Office 8 $ 79,360.86 
RCMP 19 262,732.16 
Supply 
and Services 97 756,957,00 


During February, the sum of $2,735.82 was collected 
from 16 contractors for wage arrears owing their em- 
ployees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other 
conditions of employment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 104 workers concerned. 
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Unemployment insurance fund 


During February 1970, 26,819 investigations were fina- 
lized across Canada. Of these, 19,504 were on-premises 
investigations and 1,926 were selective investigations to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The remain- 
ing 597 formal investigations and 4,792 post audit in- 
vestigations were in connection with claimants suspected 
of making false statements to obtain benefits. 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants making 
false statements or misrepresentations numbered 2,447. 
Prosecutions were commenced in 232 cases, 231 against 
claimants and one against an employer. This does not 
include employer prosecutions commenced by the Rey- 
enue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
in February totalled $51,359,835.68 compared with 
$55,878,447.94 in January and $49,850,946. 12 in Febru- 
ary 1969. Benefits paid in February _ totalled 
$77,632,465.72 compared with $76,500,419.58 in January 
and $67,393,893.92 in February 1969. The balance in 
the Fund on February 28 was $498,887,8 17.48 compared 
with $525,160,447.52 on January 31 and $400,330,178.72 
on February 28, 1969. 


Employment Review 


There was little change in employment between January 
and February. The number of persons employed in Feb- 
ruary was 7,505,000; unemployment, at 526,000, was 
41,000 more than in January, and the labour force in- 
creased by 47,000 to 8,031,000. Seasonally adjusted, the 
unemployment rate in February was 4.8 per cent. Com- 
pared with a year ago, the labour force increased by 
120,000, or 1.5 per cent; employment rose by 67,000, 
or 0.9 per cent. There were 53,000 more unemployed 
persons. 


Employment 


Total non-farm employment was about the same as in 
January. Employment in construction declined by 
25,000; smaller changes occurred in other industries. 
There was little change in farm employment. 


Compared with a year ago, employ ment in community, 
business and personal service showed the largest in- 
crease, 83,000. Employment in finance, insurance and 
real estate increased 39,000, and in transportation, com- 
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munication and other utilities, 18,000. Employment de- 
clines took place in construction, 28,000, and manufac- 
turing, 17,000. Farm employment decreased by 24,000. 


Regionally, the largest relative annual rise in employ- 
ment was recorded in British Columbia, 6.5 per cent. 
This compares with increases of 1.3 per cent in Quebec 
and 0.7 per cent in Ontario. In the Prairies, employment 
was below the February 1969 level by 1.7 per cent, and 
in the Atlantic region by 1.3 per cent. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 526,000, was 41,000 higher than in 
January. Compared with a year earlier, the number of 
unemployed persons was 53,000 higher. 


Of the total unemployed in February, 165,000, or 31 
per cent, had been unemployed for less than one month, 
39 per cent for one to three months, and 30 per cent 
for four months or more. 


Unemployment in February represented 6.5 per cent 
of the labour force, compared with 6.0 per cent in 
February 1969 and 6.4 per cent in February 1968. 


U.S. employment review 


Unemployment declined in March to 3,700,000 from 
3,800,000 in February. Seasonally adjusted, the unem- 
ployment rate in March was 4.4 per cent, compared 
with 4.2 per cent in February; the actual rate of unem- 
ployment was 4.56 per cent compared with 4.48 per cent 
in February. The civilian labour force in March was 
81,690,000. 


Unemployment in February was 3,800,000 compared with 
3,400,000 in January. The seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rate was 4.2 per cent, compared with 3.9 per 
cent in January. The civilian labour force in February 
totalled 84,625,000. 


June credits 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 430, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
employment register is placed in the active file at the 
local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
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should not be interpreted either as “total number of | 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 441, originates with 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial) 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the’ 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De-| 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 438, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga-| 
tion Act involving the administrative services of the! 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration | 
Branch of the Department. 


Legal decisions, p. 433, originates with the Legislation 


Branch of the Department of Labour. 


Barriers to a fair appraisal, p. 421, originates with the: 
Section on Older Workers, Manpower Utilization} 
Branch, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


| 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 403, 404, 405, 406, 407, 408, 435. 
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field Photography Ltd., Halifax: p. 401. Pridham’s | 
Studio, Truro, N.S.: p. 402. Murray MacGowan: p. 410, 
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Omissions 


There will be no B table this month. Information for 
the table, Estimates of Labour Income by Industry, was. 
not available from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
at press time. | 


Useful criticism 


Dr. Lita-Rose Betcherman, Director of the Women’s | 
Bureau, Ontario Department of Labour, recently called 
our attention to a number of errors that appeared in the: 
article, “Why Wives Want to Work” (L.G., Jan., p.48). 
The article has provoked a great deal of interest since its. 
appearance, so to put the record straight, we are repro- 
ducing Dr. Betcherman’s criticism in full: 
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“I welcome the opportunity to fill in a few gaps in an 
otherwise useful review of our research study, ‘Women 
Returning to the Labour Force.’ 


“There are several omissions in the review which serve to 
distort the findings of the study. 


“First, it should have been pointed out that the ‘typical’ 
woman of the study is not the average woman who goes 
back to work after raising a family. The sample included 
only women with high school education or better. This 
pre-selection determined various correlations. For 
example, educated women marry educated men, who, in 
turn, earn better than average income. Unlike the major- 
ity of mature women who return to the labour force, 
these women were not compelled by economic necessity. 


“This brings me to my second correction. By listing ‘extra 
income’ first among their reasons for going back to work, 
your reviewer distorted the motivation of the women. 
Actually, money was a relatively unimportant factor in 
their decision. Most of them were going to work because 
they wanted to, not because they had to. 


“My main criticism, however, is the surprising omission 
of the research results. The review neglected to report 
that three to six months after receiving counselling, 61 
per cent of the women had taken action beyond the plan- 
ning stage—half of them proceeding into educational 
and training programs, and half into immediate employ- 
ment. This is an encouraging success rate for a group of 
prospective workers as out of touch with the labour force 
as were these housewives. 


“The emergence of the re-entry to the labour force—the 
mature woman who goes to work at the point of diminish- 
ing home responsibilities—is a very important develop- 
ment in the area of human resources. Statistically, she 
and her cohorts are the most rapidly growing sector of 
the total labour force. But this new labour force has to 
be understood before it can be fully utilized. The Ontario 
Women’s Bureau Report is the first Canadian data on 
the re-entry. We hope that it will help to acquaint govern- 
ment and industry with her problems and potential.” 
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Publications 
in the library 


List No. 255 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
university or public) or directly if there is no local 
library. Please indicate the publication number and the 
month listed, when requesting loans. 


Collective bargaining 


M No. 1—Flanders, Allan. The Fawley productivity 
agreements; a case study of management and collective 
bargaining. [2d ed.] London, Faber & Faber [1966] 
360 p. 


M@ No. 2—Great Britain. National Board for Prices and 
Incomes. Productivity agreements. London, HMSO 
[1969] 47 p. This is the Board’s second report on produc- 
tivity agreements; the first report, in July 1967, was 
issued as Report no. 36. 


M@ No. 3—Rukeyser, Merryle Stanley. Collective bar- 
gaining: the power to destroy; new and better ways to 
industrial peace. New York, Delacorte Press [1969, 1968] 
Vinee. 


M@ No. 4—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Major col- 
lective bargaining agreements; paid vacation and holi- 
day provisions. Washington [GPO, 1969] 147 p. 


Industrial relations 


M@ No. 5—Boulware, Lemuel Ricketts. The truth about 
Boulwarism; trying to do right voluntarily. Washington, 
Bureau of National Affairs, inc. [c1969] xi, 180 p. The 
author is a former vice-president of General Electric 
Company and the originator of “Boulwarism”. 


@ No. 6—Windmuller, John Philip. Labor relations in 
the Netherlands. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press 
[1969] xvi, 469 p. 


Industry 


M@ No. 7—Neufeld, Edward Peter. A global corporation; 
a history of the international development of Massey- 
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Ferguson limited. [Toronto] University of Toronto Press, 
1969. ix, 427 p. 


M No. 8—Singer, Jacques Joachim. Trade liberaliza- 
tion and the Canadian steel industry. [Toronto] Pub- 
lished for the Private Planning Association of Canada 
by University of Toronto Press, 1969. 140 p. 


Labour supply 


@ No. 9—Easterlin, Richard Ainley. Population, labor 
force, and long swings in economic growth; the Ameri- 
can experience. New York, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research; distributed by Columbia University 
Press, 1968. xx, 298:p- 


HM No. 10—Ginzberg, Eli. Manpower agenda for 
America; [essays] New York, McGraw-Hill [c1968] vin, 
250 p. 


Labouring classes 


No. 11—Perlman, Richard. Labor theory. New York, 
Wiley [1969] ix, 237 p. 


Hi No. 12—Stok, Theodorus Leonardus. The worker 
and quality control. Ann Arbor, Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
University of Michigan [1965] xi, 207 p. The author sets 
out to show that “visual presentation of quality can have 
a favorable effect upon job satisfaction.” 


M@ No. 13—Tracey, William R. Evaluating training and 
development systems. [New York] American Manage- 
ment Association [1968] 304 p. 


Management 


HM No. 14—Allen, Louis A. The management profes- 
sion. New York, McGraw-Hill [1964] xii, 375 p. 


HM No. 15—March, James Gardner, ed. Handbook of 
organizations. Chicago, Rand McNally [1965] XVI, 
1247 p. 


M@ No. 16—Roethlisberger, Fritz Jules. Man-in-organi- 
zation; essays of F. J. Roethlisberger. Cambridge, Belk- 
nap Press of Harvard University Press. 1968. xi, 322 p. 
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H No. 17—Tannenbaum, Arnold Sherwood. Control in 
organizations [edited by] Arnold S. Tannenbaum. New 
York, McGraw-Hill [1968] xi, 325 p. 


Negroes—employment 
M No. 18—Ferman, Louis Abbott. The Negro and 
equal employment opportunities; a review of manage- 
ment experiences in twenty companies. New York, | 


Praeger [1968] xv, 195 p. 


HM No. 19—Northrup, Herbert Roof, ed. The Negro and 
employment opportunity; problems and practices. Edit- ) 
ed by Herbert R. Northrup and Richard L. Rowan. Ann 
Arbor, Bureau of Industrial Relations, Graduate School 

of Business Administration, University of Michigan | 
[1965] xiii, 411 p. Papers presented at a conference held 
on November 13, 1964 and sponsored by the Labor | 
Relations Council of the Wharton School of Finance’ 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. | 


Miscellaneous | 
Hi No. 20—Blocher, Donald H. Developmental coun-_ 
seling [by] Donald H. Blocher, New York, Ronald Press 
Co. [1966] vin, 250 p. | 

| 


M@ No. 21—The Distribution of national income: pro-- 
ceedings of a conference held by the International Eco- 
nomic Association; edited by Jean Marchal and Bernard 
Ducros. London, Macmillan; New York St. Martin’s: 
Press, 1968. iii-xxx, 734 p. Held at Palermo, Sicily in) 


1964. z } 


H No. 22—International Conference on Human Rights, 
Teheran, 1968. Final act of the International Conference 
on Human Rights, Teheran, 22 April to 13 May 1968. 
New York, United Nations, 1968. 61 p. | 


M No. 23—Odiorne, George Stanley. Effective college 
recruiting, by George S. Odiorne and Arthur S. Hann. 
Ann Arbor, Bureau of Industrial Relations, University 
of Michigan [1961] 288 p. 


HM No. 24—Schindeler, Frederick Fernand. Responsible 
government in Ontario. [Toronto] University of Toronto 
Press [4969 |exivs 29> p: 


M@ No. 25—Seligman, Ben Baruch. Economics of dis- 
sent. Foreword by Clarence E. Ayres. Chicago, Quad- 
rangle Books, 1968. xviii, 429 p. 
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Statistics Section 


Labour Statistics Percentage Change 
From 
Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 


(in thousands) 
TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 


Wer IE, PEOLUANY 21, 1970 Goliath aces hicks Resadeeoscastteevalnsinn 8,031 + 0.6 + 1.5 
Ey a hae RS Ee Ro ere nr = SL ee 7,505 + 0.1 + 0.9 
GRU LL LAE) gS NRA tae Beene Gc eS ce Se 430 + 1.9 — 5.3 
“oho CE OT ACTES ENG |g SRR ph RD NRIOL ett he ORE RGR aol EN 7,075 — + 1.3 
PT EAM BU foe eet ricoh dd Nh acne Mecsas ceseee eee Retea vais cons 6,526 + 0.1 + 1.3 
Pe OLR SO OURS Ol THOTE oo anc ee eee teskecle 5,992 + 1.5 — 0.1 
PAM NIDER ISOS LAL) SO MIOULS orcs. s 5) ccs tiavessteeateastuncinndea | oe de ae + 6.8 
Ree PRCOY COLI UGE LONE sosscics eeantecsiaies anasunes 278 —10.0 — 1.1 
GUL) el gh | Se, ner Ones Aen, eer ar 526 + 8.5 +11.2 
CELLED fr Sot oc. 2 GP ee aes Ree RE OT PRCT nO 68 + 9.7 + 3.0 
Epo pe NE, oR ee tt EERE 9) 0, A ee eee RE en 195 + 9.6 + 4.8 
Egress oo agile 9 pr einai das beara of 5. oe. pelaanetee imei very) Asean bo 136 + 9.7 +17.2 
RR Pea a UN near cs isl uch ROMMET hesean ete radae MNRAS oi be rn 70 +16.7 +34.6 
REC RARL TA HELENA EP cP 8 eck oh ko eh OMB acl hie WORE. See aio. <i! — 6.6 + 7.5 
BN LOUIE WOLK ANIC SCCKING WOLK.........-5éccccjescesnicccecseedoiedssecvsecoessceve 469 +10.9 + 8.3 
SRRCIIOOTALYIAYVOIE UP tO 30. GAYS. ..<.:cseceoos:ccsssvsvonchdeapvacys seed eosr'e 57 — 8.1 +42.5 
mee SoT RIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 =100)...........ccccccceeccsessssssssees January 124.5 — 1.6 + 2.6 
Manufacturing employment (1961 =100) fu... eee January 122.9 — 0.3 — 0.9 
ie RE CEO ET OE Year 1969 161,531 — —12.2 
eRe FON TADS FOL CR Gs cnc ce Pa OO et oe, Year 1969 84,349 — —11.6 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
AST TCs Salhi) 0 ok Ae Sipe aan 6 a eh February 70 +22.8 +12.9 
ETE ota Ud PAR Ce) hes eke en a a ee February 13,531 +-60.8 —12.4 
0 GREASE DS gre PS RS Crea Cg ae ee cee ae eee ee February 120,990 +17.6 —11.7 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.) f.............ccccceeeseee January 122.37 + 4.5 + 7.3 
Meverape hourly earnings (il g.) Fsinicnccccscccsoscversassusticsensssoasederseseesévesces January 2.94 + 0.7 + 8.5 
RRM RNCICLY TNOVIES BRIT osc as snasivedsdacdasensnsnsnstaswines cobivassuneaianntace January 39.3 + 5.6 wt 2D 
PEGG WEOKIY Wares CHIt ih.) Ti... oi cosnccctodnsrascaverssedtncckssabisnapesacdence January 115.35 + 6.1 + 6.4 
Snnuniver orice index (1.961 me 100)... ios bcisvccirscncarsbhiceoesscassavaeees February 128.7 + 0.4 + 5.0 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100)t.... December 113.9 — 6.6 + 1.3 
Total labour income (Millions of dollars) f......0.0.ccccccccccccceeeceeeeeeeee January (data unavailable at press time) 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION?+ 
EN A WOTR OO LL med icin ssh vanes osuccds svcendvacediuiactcnttadesees Welacas January 170.7 — 0.8 + 3.6 
PPAENT ET CORRE Tite ee eRe eh ee ol re i LS January 167.7 — 1.8 + 2.0 
Re a re ka oe oe ee | January 187.3 — 1.8 + 0.8 
DIRT fo en BC January 151.8 — 1.6 + 3.5 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION ** 
SE NEARS EEO enna 2ae SE  eeelaery Rh OE alae eee ae January 6,849 —41.0 —39.4 
IRN In January 10,106 —20.5 -+- 3.0 
SEE pt te ta Ms A i pe ees, MRT Te a January 111,081 — 2.9 + 2.5 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 

T Advance data. 

t Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3 — Labour Force 

C-1 to C-7 — Employment, Hours and Earnings 
E-1 to E-4 — Unemployment Insurance 

F-1 and F-2 — Prices 


G-1 to G-4 — Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended February 21, 1970 


Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies B.G 


SES ES LEED BELLE LED LLL LLL EEE ET TEE EE TT 


(in thousands) | 

THE PABOURSFORCE, oi cuice ee ae cree 8,031 621 2,243 3,003 13315 849 | 

1,8, (5 1 eure Set ocr Renee see tne ne nare) Aare A: 5,466 431 iPopy2 2,016 898 569 © 
WV.OIIEN,, soe reraet tees oie Nees aerahentea ea medte 2,565 190 691 987 417 280 

BAP EO CATS Sete porte vsscn co eos hanes see eter oeenieete eee pal 58 201 241 140 81 

DAV DA PV COTS Ere neanrce or cars ae ese tenn arctan ee oe 1,207 120 376 407 191 11358) 
DS -AA VEATS ie i cies ss chs aga esbereeme saeics cok none ems senate 3,491 239 1,002 1,340 535 373 
BS -GAVCArSs O20 ott oleh teciesestae peti soda eats peeeemer 2,418 191 617 938 413 259 
GSuVEars ANd OVER. vececce: eactesstereei noses revi cereeetsear ee 194 13 47 14) 36 2s 
BPM PLOYED. ee gies hice ble ieett atc 7,505 533 2,048 2,867 1,245 792 
19, (oye PERUSE NORTE RT tens DUR MINER ATW MMS ic oe, 5,048 S72 1,396 1,914 840 526 
A, iho) uci Retes mal ph ee ts MMO ERT E eo aan y Serr 2,457 181 652 953 405 266 
PRQUICUIELITG oon cc see eh onc fas nnapst vost tise Oo Cosa aces 430 18 89 105 196 22 
Won-aericultures 260s.) siete ee erecta 7,075 535 1,959 DAG? 1,049 770 
Paid WOskers 34 ctits aces oe ee 6,526 490 1,784 2,568 . 978 706 
Meni eae ak cia ee ee 4,256 325 1,189 1,670 612 460 
AV ORTIeD On) teresa ls ae seas 2,270 165 595 898 366 246 
WINE MPO Y ED fer oo iiseicccncecteterc te hearer eens 526 68 195 136 70 SF 
MGT ares fA occ erent, Heer otereeredey amenace 418 59 156 102 58 43 
WOME Ts inc ccc naduzadautene peers ee ore eee aeene 108 ‘ 39 34 12 14 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE. .......:.............. 6,842 (ey! 2,014 2,323 1,088 660 
|) (oy eee een a i 2 a SOM nse aEmle ae ter Sy 1,904 252 548 612 312 180 
IW OMe: 05 a Re Onda eee otra 4,938 505 1,466 1,711 776 480 


* Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended February 21, 1970 


20-64 Years 


14-19 65 Years 
Years Men Women and Over 
All ———  - All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


(in thousands) 

POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 

RSet Ce ae) 14,873 2,466 4,232 1,163 4,320 1,134 1,558 

LOTS 0) St: : cn 8,031 721 4,010 898 1,452 756 194 

I Ee ae ee eres 7,505 624 3,788 788 1,404 724 187 

ERS a eee eee ee ee 526 97 222 120 48 32 + 

NOT IN LABOUR FORCE.......ucscssssscsseseee 6,842 1,745 222 265 2,868 378 1,364 

PARTICIPATION RATEt 

Me 1970 —February 21 .....ccc:cccecscccccssccseseessesse- 54.0 29.2 94.8 T2 33.6 66.7 12.5 
“ST ip A ee ales eee 53.8 O67) 94.6 77.6 33.4 66.8 12.0 

‘UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 

i ee re 5 7) rae 6.5 13.5 5.5 13.4 3.3 4.2 * 

NIE cans coos ade deanexnichooducnes 6.1 14.4 4.8 12.6 2.9 Bed ci 


a NA SR TTS EE REELED SSSA ET BTEWE SUBSET HS MIT 
* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

+ The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

t The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 


** Less than 10,000 unemployed. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended February 21, 1970 


Feb. 21 Jani 17 Feb. 15 
1970 1970 1969 


SEER INSEAD YF) ck 6 ss Si nda sik ee Rob gee Shins v iconic iene Pw CO wach wh aosictesvSponads 526 485 473 

pA CSE NE IRAN TT SNTY EER SA) AIPA ir secre deck sca sse nes saath ol eres he Re tea US Laced a0 62 40 

nn UMMM ME AMMERE REGAL T ONS OESEMCANSIS CODE Roc css cdg hc dnaclon dus nbs ohsus ovis oicceh Vor udcncéo tess adaee sheet Rawissees 469 423 433 
Seeking: 

LE EST eae RES Sa ee Re REE COREE, 5c ESR. Oe RE 0 SARS 445 401 408 

ee ee gp dalie i leeds penal Slee ech te aie NR ADS ett peace MR A ee pn Scalia 24 22 = 

OT 6 a paceman Ra le EE <a PC NAAR RE RR reat LY TP Ae RS BERR pet 108 108 88 

Ey LT Why 2A ee pe 2 na CE One a A EO EEN OD 2 Te RS PL RE 202 194 195 

ESSE Ry a eR) OER Sel Aan SE PaO ANY Ie At RE OS, Bee 98 67 90 

OSE TRL AE Ee 71 aan Ee OS ORNS SRR Ae 2, A Ma), ONS 61 54 60 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at December 1969 | 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,751,077. Table C-3 gives estimates of total em- 
ployment, by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more persons 
and from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat | 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also 
available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


Table C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Year and Month Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 
ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries © 


$ $ 
AVERAGE | 
1964 pcatiroe ilo eaarco nan eciean ts sh aannmmeen 108.2 110.6 86.51 Lite 110.9 90.42 © 
LTS ie ae ire tame ae Cease Cann DNA cop rn eon Preece rior ar 114.3 116.3 91.01 ti7.2 116.2 94.78 — 
be [eT oak da wien loen ae Aen ae Ei cei rer a dae nee ra 120.7 123.1 96.34 12355 122.3 100.16 
Ei Bal ah eer A yer ie Pe har ee Pee CS ES 12256 131.4 102.83 125.1 130.6 106.54 
VET ees OY ERS cea tc ee oy cc ne op perenne Sa 122.7 140.4 109.88 {221 140.3 114.42 
POGS8—— DeCOMIDEL are ers cetera tc asehcett ee aeee eee 1227) 140.5 109.94 121.4 140.9 114.92 
BGS AT AL Ye scccde eee kote soon sce oe casos sera 121.4 145.8 114.04 12138 146.5 119.47 
IPGOTUATY <tc re at ese Mere Walle, 147.4 115.30 12235 148.1 120.80 
IVT CI ye cee a ahd, er een Wes CRTs eas 122.6 148.4 116.11 123.2 149.3 ja ee 
PUI ee Boe iene, Cae te Rae eee 123.4 148.8 116.43 $236 149.4 121.84 
I Ea dip oie OR Sey 4 Pe rr ner eee ics 127.0 149.9 117.26 126.2 150.3 122-55 
PTR TIE Meee A eee reer ee ee HP car bane theta as 130.2 150.3 117.61 128.9 150.4 122.63 
Sly ae eee 129.1 1st 1321 1255 149.8 P2206 
AROS cae gn na heen ot ee teeeae ep peae 1304 152k 119.07 27.9 150.3 12253 
Nepteml Oi yok ree ein ents aac ettas 130.3 154.0 120.49 127.0 154.0 125.62 
OCtODED i 2) ek nee ees scree ens 130.0 154.3 1203741 126.7. 154.4 $29.95 
INIOVEDI Del rte eae ae ee teenies 130.1 155.2 121.42 126.4 156.0 127-15 
PDCCCMIDOT Pree ee ore ees rae 126.5 149.7 117.09 233 150.2 122.46 


SAAT FINE LESTE IIA PEE SIL SNES NGL LEDS LETTE SDE TI EEE SEL EEE ENGST EEL SL LEP TILES ESTEE EL ES LEI ELT EE Se TS EE 


* Revised. + Preliminary. 

t Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 

Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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able C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
Areas 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
GION AND PROVINCE 
ES TOT asthe a/R Pe oe 153 120.5 114.3 98.20 101.01 90.39 
60 UN cle RS eae Re oe, enna ee Bea 114.3 122.4 Ligis 107.10 111.14 97.81 
Se Py 0G Es a re 124.1 132.8 137.5 80.08 82.76 73.80 
Ae A Bed he a tS.3 118.5 113°6 94.95 97.99 87.00 
oy ED TE Tet ae Ream a ae SC el a 115.6 120.5 IBs7 98.15 99.71 91.50 
8 EES. TES ia tay a ee OR ee 118.4 22.2 116.1 113.88 118.41 108.12 
NIUE EN be eg hinds ht sapien plug sentanaevadgiesduswasdevies 131.6 134.9 127.9 120.46 125,21 113.22 
Ne Raed 5 onsva bic ca ess bt vNigskhisoe vs axedPvaWlhde vies acenutex cP | Pas Bs) 128.6 202 112.18 115.12 104.91 
OLN De) Sh ee. ah 1 hs ec, oo ee mea | 116.6 120.6 bl Ne 6) 105.72 108.57 100.88 
| SERPENT NAS ieo heros senate devs sd aha ooniocnctany ds 114.5 116.9 1 be pe 108.38 110.39 103.17 
EE aes Pear accede tis candi sabs vissidSusixstude sbesresaseheh eye) 140.2 129.2 118.11 VARY 108.56 
British OSU WCE) 5) =, cine ali: 2, CSE Rn Re Bn ee oR a PR 139.2 142.4 129.0 129.54 134.23 120.20 
CANADA 0 DSA ee Te” OE) A Or 126.5 130.1 122.7 117.09 121.42 109.95 
URBAN AREAS 
URES MNT N RRsat CAIN Gas os ss vsane beth ttt cnn susavacanetchtvsvcasenarsecehcas 133.0 137.6 136.3 91.07 93.87 84.94 
NSE ASSIS. 10 od EERE 2 Rae Se 12533 126.0 120.9 96.68 99.99 89.19 
MEMS I EER yi vr che ches boob sk cca viuseudsteiaciaxoualastdoess 91.7 91.3 98.9 102.30 101.43 94.98 
PRU RNRRSCR NT Ie IT oo cash va celsd chs teu bopuaese sleds conan usehs 136.5 143.1 L153 94.94 95.91 87.85 
CONIC Des ea aN dice i Re ee 114.8 113.6 117.8 93.78 99.47 87.98 
SU leas Ie eo 111.0 11356 109.1 138.96 134.55 123.54 
ONE RU ee ec cn os eux ankac fatMeecann vesncdrobork 12421 124.5 119.2 114.07 119.13 109.49 
OE Sa Sas Ss RTRs Ee a A re oe 116.9 121.8 116.0 100.07 104.63 94.28 
TSU tia Silay cs Fn 92.8 94.4 98.3 121.19 119.48 111.87 
MEE NR EAE hdr esis Fei cdoaacied Aon Ptiverdanns tinted 116.2 118.6 112.0 97.18 100.86 91.63 
ER UAT ON Fh, Beis 22v soci rs dexcigesewit Pines Havent asnibtts 114.9 117.8 109.6 108.48 113.48 102.82 
I 1 LL aR fk Sais as a 139.6 142.3 132.7 110.18 113.53 102.42 
TS LTS SOR ROR lig: RY 2 LORE tae ee ae ee 126.0 130.8 120.0 101.20 107.07 93.57 
ITT OS Ba Ie Se es aa 2 ee 286.6 292.3 PES 119.16 125.87 112.85 
OSES, EU OA died ek 2g Nea Rae SRR oe Se eS 131.6 139.4 25:5 108.27 110.28 103.69 
OP MTL ESOS aie CV d bE gee ee OO OO 124.4 126.1 122.9 115.16 119.70 108.33 
IAS aR a 142.7 144.2 134.9 110,17 114.96 101.72 
Do ol ES IE Oe LE Se ERROR OF 5 | Pe 125.7 121.4 125.56 127.58 115.69 
Te, SEE me eS SaaS) Oe ere ne 127.0 128.7 123.8 120.36 114.81 115.47 
UPI TERNE Ai Eee aa ok co cnr cs ak cks kw Ei Ganecbuas borer: 155.6 159.1 148.9 106.23 111.79 99.53 
eres do dics ens usuidesniesies euceash bord 124.4 128.6 122.5 111.26 115/43 105.18 
OE a NOES et et” Yd 103.7 109.6 100.3 116.63 116.55 112.02 
EN EEG SY eS ne eS 143.4 146.3 143.1 126.14 140.15 130.10 
ES STS RS RC 2 en Ak RR 141.8 148.9 136.0 123.17 126.38 116.50 
EE ck SSE Se en ae ie CE CORE 142.3 145.3 138.6 148.64 155.19 139.36 
PeMNTEE MESIAL BD ecole « dicctak ban shices' sow tacisaswank not vsxeumen edoeees 113.2 109.5 p99) 139.89 136.58 127.04 
RN PRNE NG Ma gical A PGA ove bccis Ps chstes as coho daice hos aeons 125.0 125.1 119.3 149.84 146.49 136.83 
OTE CEG Cs a ae Ome ee ROMPRES: 2b 142.6 145.9 142.2 125.09 133.68 126.66 
NNN IOs rad I EI Nie gan tepay cn sus onr'vikacthce rs we | T1135 70.8 105.95 111.90 99.57 
ESS ERR LESTE 0 EE ee aod ES Bet I OR 134.6 138.5 130.0 121.89 127.10 113.77 
IY, Fics RODS Cl A IE, SOR Dt 2 SF 109.1 M11 109.6 133.88 140.32 122.05 
rg, oe os en he Oy SO 153.1 157.2 155.2 123.61 144.48 124.53 
(SL. 3 Sag ancas Ale iL Sa ee Se Ahn 121.4 125.8 116.6 99.70 102.41 94.54 
I Si eS 120.5 120.8 123.2 103.83 105.55 99.07 
I RCI ee rage oR Sa caas a gos cs savtivamene sain warianesoe: 134.7 140.2 144.9 102.90 102.87 97.83 
ES SE RLS ee ee DERE SIO We: Pe ere 148.4 1516 139.1 117.15 121.16 106.31 
© AO Rasa ae etme ae ae ea rfl enorme bel 146.8 150.1 137.8 110.76 115.49 102.34 
on OUT ERE CSD PE Re Lee Et OOO ER Re Ree 142.9 146.0 133.0 125.88 129.57 116.71 
a ad oe ae 136.3 138.9 124.0 113.22 115.35 104.08 


* Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Canada 
December 1969* 
November 1969* 
December 19687 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
November 1969* 
October 1969* 
November 1968 

PRINCE EDWARD 

ISLAND 
November 1969* 
October 1969* 
November 19687 

NOVA SCOTIA 
November 1969* 
October 1969* 
November 19687 

NEW 

BRUNSWICK 
November 1969* 
October 1969* 
November 19687 

QUEBEC 
November 1969* 
October 1969* 
November 1968 

ONTARIO 
November 1969* 
October 1969* 
November 19687 

MANITOBA 
November 1969* 
October 1969* 
November 1968+ 

SASKATCHEWAN 
November 1969* 
October 1969* 
November 1968+ 

ALBERTA 
November 1969* 
October 1969* 
November 1968+ 

BRITISH 

COLUMBIA 
November 1969* 
October 1969* 
November 1968* 


Mines, 
Quar- 
ries 
and 
Oil 
Wells 


Manufacturing 
Non- 

du- Du- 
rables __rables 


Con- 


struc- 
tion 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion, 
Commu- 
nication 
and 
Other 
Utilities 


Trade 


(in thousands) 


1.322; / 
1,124.8 
1,055.5 


1333 


Fi- 
nance, 
Insur- 
ance 
and 
Real 
Estate 


Community, 
Business and 


Personal Services 
Non- 

com- Com- 
mercial 

Sectort 


ida Samer lee 
1,141.0 697.2 
1,123.1 616.9 
20,5 ian 
20 Soman 
23.9 7.6 
5.050 eae! 
6.3m 
600ml 
44.7 15.8 
44.4 16.7 
38.4 14.0 
33.9 10.9 
AOA athe 
31 Sp est03 
313.4 176.9 
309.3 179.5 
302.9 159.4 
418.5 285.9 
406.4 291.7 
414.5 256.4 
51.9 33.2 
Pann AG 
51.1 30.1 
rea ane 
47.6 wel 
474 19.7 
95.5 60.8 
92.5 60.9 
O71. apse 
108.5 81.8 
103.5 86.2 
108.3 73.6 


Public 
Admin- 
istra- 
tion 
and 


mercial De- 
Sector** fence tf 


18.7 
20.8 
17.4 


a per 
D259 
31.8 


40.3 
40.4 
38.6 


* Preliminary. 


TRevised. 
and private households. 


{Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizations, 


**Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personal services 


(except domestic service) and miscellaneous services. 


Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 


Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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Table C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
December November December December November December 
Industries 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 


(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
SeINING, INCLUDING MILLING..........0000....0ccc000 risa 111.4 108.3 $3719 153.91 141.82 
LSS OAS Ca AR OS gan Ee | 5) nS ea 103.1 103.1 102.1 154.21 154.42 142.67 
GS S20 GRIEG 9, GOS i Ge is = 101.4 100.0 103.6 166.29 163.31 149.96 
Pea VE MCCDE TUCIG 5... sous, dhcecatcnesosuvececdomssctca lan 130.1 130.9 111.9 143.17 137.98 131.14 
Spunitien einer Pith 68 BR kA. 95.9 116.4 84.4 115.35 135.85 108.48 
eee ree SU IGETIOAN LO INIMNNG oi iiss. cccteta bess teed 169.3 165.7 166.5 | tae) ME 9 160.80 143.82 
| LICR CT Alig Ga a can 1235 126.4 121.4 122.46 127.18 114.92 
| BMUR ETM RUMOR ait hia se ssans beac onSdessictd fotickiniacsehe 136.5 139.5 133.4 129.81 137.13 122.61 
| RRMA SARL RET ECOG As Se ravi as Likestesmeavtrscbotwssecnsvvae. 1123 115.9 1b ee iS aes ie} 117.49 107.50 
Oy ree weer ames. Oi Tecate sacle 101.4 107.5 102.5 112.29 112.59 103.68 
| BORNE Iatars gcca7 re Ver eras aes caniaU A sb ey sscusey eet ona cats GE 100.1 106.8 101.2 108.42 108.80 100.20 
| UE Mak See ae) ERR ot CaO RI, A ae Rl So 109.1 Lis 111.0 134.75 135.42 123.71 
| Tobacco processing and products.............cccccccceesceees 106.3 107.8 108.7 117.76 124.03 110.78 
| ale ye CTE ae de ee oe OO Se ne es 116.0 120.2 1202 129.59 136.04 114.66 
; BR PUOCICTS It, 08 Loos ache Mods eee ede lessee 91.5 94.5 99.2 74.07 82.73 71.10 
eS Cos ile hcg an A Rs ee RS iO WR) 119.2 119.1 99.17 105.43 96.22 
VT DUr rr arcu) | SES: OS. opt Al pola Re Lo 113.8 117.9 114.6 71.74 80.03 68.61 
ee OU Si. Ge REE fc i Ret eee Sane 105.0 109.0 104.5 68.05 76.09 66.05 
Se bye) Se hae A oe 108.1 1 109.9 110.58 116.61 104.58 
ooo Dee. Ui 3. SUN Ce Rn ELGG CE a et ane ne En 134.1 138.8 |e fae 93.76 105.47 86.42 
Pacer amuse! INCUSUTIES 2... 060.5. s elses cilsn et 1213 121.0 i ee a) 149.21 146.84 137.98 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 1154 1G Bi 113.6 127.49 130.73 119.84 
Primary uiieia) INCUSITIES..2. uk Nek haw ese 128.3 127.8 126.9 151.16 149.94 137.54 
BPA Tamrac tie MCUStPieS,. As! csccussaccicceotcassceneusten 134.1 138.2 130.5 124.02 134.17 116.28 
PRMCLITIOTY PORCEDL ICCITICAL, ,o.ccest coo enccreteBhn coverseesesece 154.6 155.0 143.4 141.01 144.68 131.02 
PEER IMOT UTNTY COUIDIICDIT 5 ic hoecek is encecs ath cdeckevessenescest 156.9 159.3 a 133.90 151.93 134.78 
Ree RM PU CIC ES elastase et ee Sek 148.7 152;2 145.1 126.34 128.65 117.33 
Non-metallic minetal products:...:........:ccc0...000.08 114.4 122.8 113.8 129.53 135.64 120.71 
Percicunmeand Coal products.” f..\.....-..cckibee.-0cc.- 1027 103.0 102.1 186.58 186.80 174.26 
chemicals and cheniical’ products.............4.4..........2: 119.2 120.1 Sf B2 143.72 143.31 133.68 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 152.0 159.3 137-1 103.84 107.39 97.84 
Seer s 00 CTA EMA DIN es ee it Uh So 8S on RE 106.7 126.0 103.1 130.16 160.00 118.07 
BU RINIRTIN PERS gre te Sk oh, te vs 2555, 1, Loendptvassbeatactiavactrcaes 121.9 140.0 114.5 127.34 160.54 1S; 
CETL 11S SS Pe On oe eS ey MII 8 80.7 101.9 83.3 137.45 158.75 124.74 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
CRW EADS Y if CIR. Bt onc Std On ye, 8 OP 110.4 112.5 109.5 134.90 137.00 126.07 
OT a hi 9 Rs oh A ae 5S Oem 105.5 108.1 105.9 132.60 135.86 |X By 
ES 2.1 23 Se ae he Se Oe GT eee eR at 107.0 109.5 1 bo 2 | 119.51 121.87 114.02 
OT DEL 2 sy ene oe on es Saree ee eer Be 1213 121.5 117.1 132.77 130.63 123.05 
RL ERs ce | ERS ah as a Se Oe SR 145.5 145.2 139.8 94.93 94.79 89.04 
aT St nog oe 131.0 133.4 124.0 120.44 120.66 113.65 
OB iy S.C, oe ene eS ee aoe eae 153.4 141.7 148.2 82.97 82.32 77.73 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE ........ 141.7 141.8 133.6 115.89 115.07 109.77 
SURREM MCCAIN MUSEU SO UIEICNENS £55 cis van vsbconesniwes cscesdovecs ja tosees 147.2 147.0 1375 114.46 113.15 108.29 
Pisurance and real estate... .c.<cccheccesescadcoovcsacPssouesaecces; 134.5 134.9 128.4 117.98 117.88 111.89 
RR hee eee Oe REE on ee Pr Rs 168.9 L753 156.1 86.34 86.34 81.52 
EE gy 7, aan a oe a ieee Oe SPE ae 8 135.6 149.8 133.3 79.75 81.03 73.89 
See PORC INE 2 OOF icin ditecdeavnnescrttecnanceteeies ik 187.9 195.4 173.0 136.12 133.88 128.18 
SmI MIEN otis Sak ies a dics v enable secab eco 155.2 160.4 144.2 63.72 64.04 59.93 
PEPE NECITEG OTTO oink ci savichancsdcawondeockcusbcs 214.0 217.3 187.1 85.42 86.55 83.68 
ESS PCPA OM POSET Eo oysccceincncraccseschcoxtessames-4e 126.5 130.1 122.7 117.09 121.42 109.94 


* Latest figures subject to revision. ; : ai le 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No, 72-002). 
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Table C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 


Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec: | 
Industry 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 | 


Mineral tuels tien He sc cee 40.7 40.4 42.4 3.18 3.07 210 129.40 123% 91 114.46 © 
INon-metaissxexcepe fuels. Oe isnge eo. ee 41.9 40.0 40.2 3.24 521 2.98 135.90 128.43 119.63 
Quarries andesand! pltsit.ce Cates eee 375 46.5 38.4 2.90 2.85 2.56 108.59 132473 98.059) 
Services incidental to mining.................00 863 42.2 37.6 Soo 3. 4h 3.58 137.76 15675 134.33 — 
IVECO AG TURIN Gong sete eons cence a2 40.4 38.0 2192 2.88 2.70 108.67 116.18 102.56 | 
Durable Goods ee... Ole ce Seee eee, TES 41.0 38.6 3.10 3.10 2.88 116.33 12723 110.89 | 
INot-dbtableveoods ke. fed. .c.usscsassseceee 37.0 39.7 37.4 21s 2.64 Dao 100.70 104.84 94.00 | 
MOO: dnd DeEvera ges es ais bee eee erereeetet S11 39.6 37.3 2.64 2.56 2.44 99.03 101.23 90.92 | 
BOO Siero tt os eee Mees nee eg Se 39.5 37.0 2.56 2.47 ZA) 95221. 97.56 87.75 
IBEVCRARESS oo. cree oe eee eee ee acetic ee 39.4 40.2 39.4 3.19 3.19 2.89 125.76 128.09 113.939 
Tobacco processing and products................ 3223 37.4 33.9 3213 2.95 2.88 101.10 110.59 97.554 
Rubber products: 21 .c 7; eee. occa 38.5 42.2 37.4 3.09 3.04 pdied fe; 118.84 128.53 102.21 | 
cat heieprocucts....wec ete eae hee cee 3226 38.5 34.7 1.98 1.94 152 64.38 HaSTS 62.99 | 
PORTE PLOUUCISE. «.yr3. co eee Pt ee coreseeatec ee 36.7 41.1 39.2 230 Piped! DAI) 84.39 93.22 84.56 
Miscellaneous: textiles® 22...0)...4c.:.-:0 325 39.6 36.7 2.39 2.40 p94 TAS 95.18 81.27 | 
RTT PAL ISS acoct eee ees A B58 40.8 3733 1.74 1.74 1.61 61.32 71.07 59.95 — 
GUGEITI CHR ee ee oo eae en. eae 30.5 36.6 32.2 1.93 1.88 1.81 58.98 68.77 58.16 | 
WY OOC PrOocuct si: Oils oe nia gti. cic ccsesccnmene 36.8 39.7 37.9 2.83 2.79 2.60 104.13 11097, 98.71 | 
PAUYTIVOTES Al CM x CULES... dec. ete dive. vase tenons 36.3 42.5 36.4 2.30 2k 2.10 83.46 98.04 76.48 | 
PANE AliG! qiliediindiistiteGenn es tence 41.6 41.0 40.8 3.39 3.38 3:17 141.04 138.29 129.10. 
Pulp ;andepa per mills 3s eee cease, 43.1 41.2 42.3 3.68 3.69 3.44 158.70 1595 145.46 | 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... 36.0 38.0 36.4 aaah 3.38 3.14 121.09 128.72 114.23 | 
Primary mietalandustries. 2)-0%.s-:..:..2:..:..0n> 40.0 40.3 39.4 Boo 3.48 BS 141.34 140.47 127.98 | 
Tronttnd steel nilis ee ose 39.7 3977] 39%5 375 3.69 3.36 148.08 146.50 132.84 | 
Metal fabricating industries......!.............00.. 37:4 41.2 38.4 3.02 3.09 Dalal 112.95 127.43 106.30 
Macnineryerexeept electrical #20 >.........0..4: 3805 ais? 38.5 3.25 B04 3.00 195514 133.57 115.508 
AranspOrauviommequipment seks vcs. ae. 34.6 41.4 38.6 3.36 3.42 ey 116.30 141.49 122.508 
NIE CraItia Md: Darts: 4.0%... sescceds Oates 38.0 42.8 39.2 3.38 3.42 3.09 128.21 146.63 121.07 
MOTOEWENICIES Goce eres. 33.4 41.0 39.0 3.48 3.56 329 116.36 145.73 128.50 
PYSSETIDIN Ss se isc: tients 3125 42.5 39.6 3.82 392. 3.49 120.30 | 166.81 138.10 
PartS:and accessories: 2.4.2... ts 35.0 39.7 38.8 3.30 3°32 2216 LES.6! 131.93 122.66 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 34.2 40.2 34.2 3.28 3.33 3.10 112.13 133.74 106.02 
lectmcal PrOG@Ucts: ts. ohne 38.7 40.6 38.4 20 2415 2.59 107.32 111.64 99.44 
Communications equipment................ 39.9 40.7 38.2 2.69 2a0 2.49 107.14 109.68 94.93 
Non-metallic mineral products............0....... 39.5 42.4 39.8 3.04 3.05 ZAG 119.83 129.54 111.03 
Petroleum and‘coal products2s &.......:68.%- 43.0 42.9 43.5 4.02 3.94 3.73 172273 168.93 162.35 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.2 41.0 40.2 Salt 3.06 2.91 124.87 125.47 116.78 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 36.9 40.5 See 236 2.30 Qed, 87.05 93.05 80.85 
CONSTRUCTION Pe Ren GE Le cts as 30.4 40.4 SA. 3.95 3.93 3.46 120.03 158.72 107.87 
IB Oi eerie. no a BE cae, 28.8 39.1 29.5 4.11 4.09 3.57 118.48 160.02 105.27 
General COMULACCOUS ee eet cas Meee 30.0 39.3 29.5 4.07 4.02 3.48 122.10 158.32 102-53 
Special Lea CecCOMTACCOTS ela hse .srthadss 28.0 38.9 29.5 4.14 4.14 3.64 115.83 161.31 107.32 
Engineering Fos, AGEN POU ONE 7d OC EEE: 34.5 43.6 3512 3.60 ai, B25 124.27 155.59 114.18 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 34.8 43.1 S720) 3.04 3.42 2:02 105.72 134.52 99.41 
Oiheren gineering). 64a... 34.2 44.0 33.8 4.06 3.99 Sent 139.03 £75222 125.40 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Urban (rechity ts hts Buelilinnassond "3 Data dae arian AN ee 41.6 41.5 ra | 3.54 3.54 S232 146.99 146.72 138.30 
Highway and bridge maintenance.............. 37.8 39.6 38.0 2:73 2.63 2.58 103.27 104.35 98.32 
Eaindries, cleaners and pressers:... 2.0.0.0... sl 37.8 Biss) 1.69 1.66 1.54 59°25 62.50 54.44 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns...........0.0000... S195 31.8 B28 171 1.67 157 53.47 53,24 50.63 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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able C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly 


Wages 
(1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average ee 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
vear and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 


} $ $ 
Average 
oy SS ane cle 0) 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
MR POA ER Fle co os dh apts ics cscusssacsecesies ocase. 41.0 p Pale) 86.94 116.8 108.8 
ak 52 00) |S e eenen o 40.8 els 91.65 123.1 110.5 
oe SR ety . cel 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.8 
es DEC aaa VTS 3 See coco REINER eich 40.3 2.58 104.00 139.7 116.2 
968 Pay Period in 
eI 5 aes 2c) aah osciberenctncsmoetten ner 38.0 2.70 102.56 137.8 112.4 
(969—January 2 Nie By oh NS Cs ORE ED, bo RAEI IC 40.1 righ 108.42 145.6 118.8 
| TEL IK Psy iphone ARID aI Rees Aree, et SRLS LE aR A ete 40.3 PA 109.65 147.3 119.5 
| gE igald hal ate: ESO ela Pn te 40.5 2.74 110.97 149.1 119.6 
| ove Greed AY RESTS Si nein eee ene Le eee, 40.3 2.75 110.87 148.9 119.2 
te 230.5 ewer: ort tute ase VON Thr! 40.4 2.77 111.97 150.4 119.5 
| oon PSs acs at RR ees lente 3 40.2 2.78 111.83 150.2 118.8 
| 0 SRS aide!t 2 nr nor let oO ae 39.9 phe is 110.57 148.5 117.0 
; LU ke, =e ea 40.1 2.78 111.37 149.6 118.2 
) oa SIs A 40.7 2.82 114.89 154.3 121.7 
| TE Po hese OEE. 40.4 2.84 114.87 154.3 121.1 
EOS eet ec toh ie Re) EI 40.4 2.88 116.18 156.1 122.0 
TCR 00a a cei 2.92 108.67 146.0 113.9 
ea I i I ST ES IEE TPE MYERS TOLL TIENT GWE ELSE 


* Revised. + Preliminary. 

Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


Table C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 

Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 

1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 
a EY STE? PEN TE a NT SIT FRY PP SD IRE i BE WUT SNR TATRA hE OAD UIA MUL SAA AE a 

$ $ $ 

OUST CRP ee eee ees 38.9 42.4 36.1 2.59 2.38 2.47 
CE Te een ee 37.6 40.0 36.7 2.31 a2t 2.11 
EIA las |g ae eee oe rs a7 40.3 39.2 2.56 2.41 2.25 
ES a 37.1 41.2 38.0 2.61 2.56 2.43 
SS A le eC re ee 37.4 40.3 38.3 3.05 3.03 2.82 
| RNS ie ee ns Peer 36.6 39.6 aT 2.59 257 2.36 
Re RD ort oat Re ea eee 38.8 39.7 38.8 3.11 3.04 2.89 
IE ore! ft et ee 38.0 39.7 37.9 3.04 3.04 yy 
British Columbia......................ccscccccesecceeees 36.3 27S 36.5 3.61 3.60 3.36 


I a TO DIN A A A ST TPT ADIN PN RET AI AES BEE rh yD A I UT ee TR eh RE 


“Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave, if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. Ae 
Note: Information on hours and e¢ arnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


) 
j 
{ 
i 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contact 
with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemployment 
Insurance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical | 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of | 
the data see Technical Note, page 749, December 1969 issue. 


y 
f 
f 


Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 


Table E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


January 1970 


i 
| 
| 


i 


} 
Amount of 


Weeks Benefit . 

End of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Paid | 
pS LLL EN a Mn 
1969—December.... 5,638,000 5,101,300 536,700 ING WIOUDKIADU sett nee 120,328 4,046,292 
November... 5,596,000 5,246,800 349,200 Prince Edward Island... 22,507 718,096 
October a: 5,518,000 5,238,000 280,000 Wova SCOtiat oer 98,102 3,270,279 
September... 5,518,000 5,258,400 259,600 New. Bruns WiCkst =... pen snr ee 109,149 3,468,668 | 
August. .02 3 5,514,000 5,246,300 267,700 CU CDEC rey eerie eee stors oe 726,096 25,308,939 

Jolys ee 5,469,000 5,190,400 278,600 CONLAEIO re ee ee wae 641,800 22,397,080 | 
Junel22) eee 5,511,000 5,234,100 276,900 MIANILODA eee tee eee eee 83,771 2,913,905 
Mayank 5,414,000 5,109,000 305,000 SaskatChe wallow ne eee ee 83,680 2,901,280. 
ADtilaatees 5,499,000 4,972,500 526,500 PRIDE ASS eee eee eee 89,556 3,192,633 
Martch-2s.2: 5,546,000 4,951,900 594,100 British Commbit.. sora, 222,644 8,283,248 
February... 5,551,000 4,920,000 631,000 + __ 7 
January........ 5,512,000 4,896,000 616,000 Total, Canada, January 1970........ 2,197,633 76,500,420 

Total, Canada, December 1969........ 976,391 33,060,495 

1968—December.... 5,446,000 4,948,100 497,900 Total, Canada, January 1969........ 2,007,684 61,239,268 


Pes es acca SUC SIS SP SO Ua es SZ DENS 


(SERN 


Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


Province 


January 1970 


Total* 


Initial 


Renewal 


January 1969 


ns 


Total Initial Renewal 


Canadaiaee ani Ai eee ce... 266,144 211,501 54,643 267,291 210,201 57,090 
Newioundiand ..288.s.sco1<.<se seen 8,894 d30 1,158 9,701 8,330 1,3% 
Prince Edward.lsland):.....0::%.-2-e33.- 1,904 1,657 247 2,145 1,837 308 
INOy at ocd eco wer eke eee 13,450 11,546 1,904 14,341 12,098 2,243 
NMewirieunswick:c. (xen ee 10,637 9,043 1,594 10,671 8,923 1,748 
iTS see Co ets an ane ana: 78,324 60,887 17,437 76,530 58,123 18,407 
COVE SY te 2 Mek AIRES: eRe cer een: 88,234 67,892 20,342 78,567 59,463 19,104 
id Ee Fibh eae tah o£ ents, Botte cram mira Rie Oe 9,981 8,330 1,651 10,098 8,293 1,805 
ASKAICHEWATI te tans iirc .a cr ae 9,318 7,831 1,487 9,690 8,182 1,508 
PRICE Ia eee eer RO eM, 13,911 11,403 2,508 14,465 11,817 2,648 
Sr iiSi ONIN IDI a eee res 31,491 2x ATG 6,315 41,083 33,135 7,948 


Ss STE es SELASSIE MSP 8 TE SL 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 8,380. 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 
Province and Sex, at January 30, 1970 


Number of weeks on claim 


(based on 10 per cent sample) Total 

claimants 

Total January 31, 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1969 


CE Fe 659,459 280,848 256,988 78,620 43,363 615,960 
RN 475,819 214,792 193,871 44,930 22,226 447,589 
TS diag eae ae 183,640 66,056 63,117 33,330 519137 168,371 

| lt SRD, SS STE, See OOS Gene eT) SP 

/NEWFOUNDLAND.............. 33,112 10,473 18,366 3,080 1,193 34,663 

| J Se ee 29,769 9,724 16,764 2,514 167 31,115 
OS) a 3,343 749 1,602 566 426 3,548 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 5,946 2,015 3,605 213 113 6,687 

ee i cell a 4,657 1,532 3,005 70 50 5,216 

BLE foie Secs cs priccchorsee 1,289 483 600 143 63 1,471 

| 

MIVA SCOTIA. .oocceccceccccccs.. 33,991 15,589 12,959 3,003 2,440 32,953 

| en oe a 27,650 13,337 10,602 1,930 1,781 26,063 

) EN og so Sed ocsicu, sh 6,341 2550 2,357 1,073 659 6,890 

RA a RE ES, Eanes ES oe eS 2 ee 2. es 2) ne hear y Aetna. | 

‘NEW BRUNSWICK.............. 32,369 11,289 15,759 3,758 1,563 32,513 

) | ae 24,351 9,207 11,905 2,194 1,045 24,838 

) NE RE ae ae 8,018 2,082 3,854 1,564 518 7,675 

Ir ae eg i ee 

st 9 204,255 81,818 81,145 26,458 14,834 187,039 
ME eo, 149,264 64,338 61,534 15,792 7,600 137,974 
PRS oy ye te 54,991 17,480 19,611 10,666 7,234 49,065 

an en Ae ed eT TE ee TT Te ee eT eee 

(ge 197,541 91,215 66,062 24,721 15,543 165,089 
I a re 127,486 63,718 43,670 12,775 7,323 103,342 
osetia pected 70,055 27,497 22,392 11,946 8,220 61,747 

BPTI TOBA. ..-.-cesceeccoceccss... ee 25,693 11,788 10,069 2,663 1,173 22,710 
SE Reel ee 19,572 8,845 8,464 1,590 673 16,944 
AS 6,121 2,943 1,605 1,073 500 5,766 

SASKATCHEWAN ............... 23,223 9,590 10,352 2,358 923 22,267 
| 18,194 7,627 8,791 1,381 395 17,891 
| Se 5,029 1,963 1,561 977 528 4,376 

A 28,042 13,988 9,840 2,923 1,291 27,788 
Ee eee 20,914 11,310 7,727 1,365 512 21,063 
SS i eee ee 7,128 2,678 2,113 1,558 779 6,725 

BRITISH COLUMBIA... 75,287 33,083 28,831 9,083 4,290 84,251 
Re a 53,962 25,154 21,409 5,319 2,080 63,143 
EDA Oe oe 21,325 7,929 7,422 3,764 2,210 21,108 


A SG So A UI AL MT SR SR SAUNDERS VERE OA MOREL Sn AG a oa ee 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


Table F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


) 


Health Recrea- | 
and tion Tobacco ; 
Trans- Personal and and » 


Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


(1961 = 100) | 
$965 Voatdts) cere. 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1. 
f6G Year. Se 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 
PG 7-2 Veal.|.c0 tea 115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 122.5 114.1 110.4) 
1968 Vearen eine 120.1 122.0 118.6 121.1 114.6 127.4 119.7 120.4. 
19602 Vest ene 125.5 127.1 124.7 124.5 120.0 133.6 126.8 125.0 
1969 —February.....eeseeeee 122.6 123.9 122.3 121.8 117.3 129.6 124.7 121.9) 

March aso mvt. 123.2 123.8 122.8 123.8 118.3 129.5 125.1 121.9, 

Apres oe 124.6 125.0 123.7 124.3 119.9 133.7 125.4 125.5 

Mie eae 124.9 125.1 124.2 123.8 120.4 134.2 127.4 125.8, 

iene eee 125.9 127.8 124.7 124.9 120.6 134.2 127.4 125.8 

Fly ee 126.4 128.8 125.2 124.8 120.7 134.2 127.4 126.3) 

Auststs. sac 126.9 130.6 125.4 125.0 120.5 134.2 127.6 126.4 

September... 126.6 128.5 125.7 125.2 120.9 135.0 128.0 126.4 

October. 2... 126.8 127.8 126.4 126.1 120.9 136.1 128.1 126.4 

Novembet.......:s0 127.4 128.8 126.9 126.3 121.8 136.4 128.5 126.3 

December........:::. 127.9 129.8 127.6 126.4 122.0 136.8 128.1 126.3 
1970 —January.......se 128.2 130.1 128.1 125.5 1237 136.8 128.0 126.5 

February ....ccceessss 128.7 131.3 128.3 125.1 123.5 137.7 129.0 126.5 

(1949 = 100) 


OD LUA Lire ce ces 166.3* 


© NS LED AGN PEELE ALE ILE ELIE SEER ABLES EE NILE LEA IESE SIE SO TST IL TE EE I EE TIT TE NE SE a 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—February, 1970 


Rec- 
Health rea- Tobacco 
All-Items Trans- and tion and 
porta- Personal and Alco- 
Feb. 70 Jan. 69 Feb. 69 Food Housing Clothing tion Care Reading hol 
1 ER SER TR PSE IUS LN  e T  S  EES I D T E 

(1961 = 100) 

BaEPCIEN S INL ae ciao chee 121.9 120.9 Lies 124.2 115.1 12657 114.3 132.9 111.9 144.2 
SEAT) Gor 0 as ea: Gn 2k ee ee 123.6 1232 115:5 132.4 116.2 12253 116.1 138.8 126.8 127.8 
Atte OR eee ce oie 123.2 122.4 116.3 130.1 Liss 127.8 120.2 131 129.7 126.4 
NWontrealeee arte Acee tie, 124.2 123.5 120.4 PALE Ds bis 1220 124.8 130.4 139.0 128.4 
2:5 ee SS F265 paw 120.1 132.9 jes) i hg I ipa ee 140.8 136.2 1322 
CRT OLS ee ec erent | 9 2 126.8 121-2 131.0 120.2 128.4 13022 1375 124.5 130.3 
4 CUT g feet a Raed Sa. SEM eam 126.7 1262 120.4 tS S| 114.7 134.0 126.7 145.1 129.1 129.1 
Saskatoon-Regina.................0000.00. 1 Bp8d4| WA TAF, tLe 129.5 114.8 126.9 115.9 1 a 128.8 122.1 
Edmonton-Caleary. 2 eee. pase) 123.5 119.2 125.9 | ond) 164 | {Wve 141.5 16 9 124.2 
IN RTACOTLY Cl eye aid eae 1s sia de 121.4 121.0 igs 129.3 biS 22 12553 117.4 129.9 118.8 113.4 


SSRN Le PDN NI LE A SNS SN RY 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices a: 
between cities. 
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—Strikes and Lockouts 


itatistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department of 
abour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables 
n this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
ported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work 
toppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


able G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1965-1970 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 


| 


Lockouts 

Beginning Per cent of 

During Strikes Estimated 

Month and Workers Working 
onth or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Time 


Para fy Aa 2 pt ede ge 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
oe gag SAR Ra Sar en ne ag 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
ee ah aes jute ty duaccelaaewn 498 apse) 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
es lc. Sa ial 0 PEG Fe Si eee nS 559 582 223,562 5,082,730 0.32 
i”? SOR I ch ave e neds prec Sip weeiidd eed sani 556 585 301,954 7,736,710 0.46 
'1969-—March ies. ocd oe A AN es ioevah Helen 38 83 22,696 169,120 0.13 
| CWE) fs EAS SE ag cone 9 9s See ree 50 95 30,211 272,490 0.20 
TSS eh, eC en A ee ERC ed So ae 64 125 108,563 1,099,450 0.79 
RN egy can ues etree csuceutiotow pak havc taebios ds 58 133 61,407 911,680 0.64 
SPL Ps Nad a0 ee a a ere ae ee ee D 33 5 70,723 1,058,150 0.69 
TELE SN en, ee Se 44 117 74,686 1,178,780 0.81 
SECS Tb kel 200 35 | Sa a ea oe er 29 96 61,497 1,126,750 0.81 
MRE eet PAINE «2 sh RrN gion cccecuschy oho ran vasenicnicis 37 112 73,930 1,112,570 0.76 
os Pegs! eo) NS TES a ee tee ne ers 33 90 49 404 402,010 0.30 
ATs its to ON Aes cot a dict 19 67 11,719 138,290 0.10 
NRTA oe a pre ead ec 1 Poked sg cnnocdsecoiaveinsers 17 57 8,428 102,840 0.08 
RSET ene PE RB Sek hac avOastnad eliavuss euncs 34 70 1551 120,990 0.09 
NNO EIN Oe thee I te hea eta PC ty 31 68 16,619 166,060 0.12 


* Preliminary. 


Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 
March 1970, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 
INGO OGT eee 
Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers 
Month outs’ Involved 


Man- 


industry Days 


I a Cee py 2 2 1,044 17,660 
memufacturing....................-.--- 15 40 7,743 122,110 
MRT ORY. cb oig scavssvsexenssdesce 4 6 1,493 7,290 
lransportation and utilities... 7 8 5,661 13,090 
eo 1 4 97 640 
i RES RE _— — — — 
aS 2 7 564 4,910 
Public administration.............. — | 17 360 

OTS ee 31 68 16,619 166,060 


Le 
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Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction, 
March 1970, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 
Number 
Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers 
Month outs’ Involved 


Man- 


Jurisdiction Days 


Newfoundland.....................066+- — — — _— 
Prince Edward Island.............. — — — — 
IN re SCOTS desisessdesccasxcveannes l 2 2,505 31,730 
New Brunswick, cicscccc-sessenceces-s 2 3 858 17,100 
OBC... coects suet teinsaeana le 4 12 1,158 10,300 
OStaTIO.2u. carne casas 19 33 5,708 61,700 
DRTC nce eee — — — — 
SASKAICHRO WAIL. cccecsoceseasscosssneons — | 13 270 
PAOOEUR oe esc esas aides eee: — 3 264 3,970 
British Coli Die noises. cccscconvescs I 9 1,404 33,690 
POCGOIAE ii cio tkicdecaieeolee ics 4 5 4,709 7,300 

All jurisdictions................ 31 68 16,619 166,060 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March1970, (Preliminary) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer SSeS Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved March mulated Date Result 


Mines | 
METAL 
Brunswick Mining Steelworkers 814 16,280 16,280 Mar. 3 Wages, length of contract— | 
Smelting Corp. Ltd., Loc. 5385 — | 
Bathurst, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) i 
Wasamac Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 230 1,380 1,380 Mar. 23 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
Arntfield, Que. Loc. 6558 — 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) | 


Manufacturing 


FOOD AND BEVERAGES 

Silverwood Dairies Ltd., Teamsters 184 — 1,840 Feb. 16 Failure to reach agreement—$‘ 

London, Ont. Loc. 647 (Ind.) Mar. 2 per wk. increase retroactive t 
Jan. 1, 1970, $6 Jan. 1, 1971, 
July 1, 1971 for Sales staff: $9.1( 
per wk. retroactive to Jan. 1 
1970, $6-$7 Jan. 1, 1971, $5-S« 
per wk. July 1, 1971 for produc 
tion workers. 


National Sea Products Ltd., Seafood Workers 1,200 DS,200 32,400 Feb. 23 Wages, fringe benefits— 

Various locations, various locals — 

Nova Scotia. (CLG) 

Canada Bread Co. Limited, Bakery Workers 171 2,850 2,850 Mar. 7 Wages, working conditions— 

Toronto, Ont. Loc. 264 (CLC) — 

Dominion Dairies, Teamsters 800 9,990 9,990 Mar. 12 Wages, working conditions— 
Borden Dairy and Loc. 647 (Ind.) Mar. 28 Wage increases varying accordin; 
others, to classification, other benefits. 


Toronto, Ont. 


RUBBER 
Dominion Tape of Chemical Workers 135 2,840 2,980 Feb. 27 Delay in signing new agreement— 
Canada Ltd., Loc. 810 — 
Cornwall, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TEXTILES 
Campbellford Cloth Co., Textile Workers’ 155 460 460 Mar. 26 Wages— 
Campbellford, Ont. Union Loc. 743 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
WOOD 
Weyerhaeuser Québec Ltée, Building and 132 1,980 20,850 Aug. 6 Wages, hours, vacations, holiday 
Princeville, ; Woodworkers’ Mar. 23 —30% wage increase over thre 
Cté Arthabaska, Qué. Federation (CNTU) years; other benefits. 
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able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1970 (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Union 


Workers 


Duration in 


Man-Days 


Involved March 


Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


7URNITURE AND FIXTURES 


_ Canadian Association of Carpenters 400 1,200 1,200 Mar. 26 Wages, job classification, vaca- 
Storefitting Loc. 2679 — tion pay, union welfare fund— 
Manufacturers, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Toronto, Ont. 
2APER 
C.I.P. Containers Limited, Chemical Workers 221 3,050 3,050 Mar. 10 Breakdown in contract regotia- 

_ London, Ont. Loc. 229 — tions— 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

| 

mens & PUBLISHING 

| Pacific Press Ltd., Vancouver Joint 1,197 29,930 44,290 Feb. 16 Newspapers ceased publishing 

- Vancouver, B.C. Council of — operations and terminated agree- 

; Newspaper Unions ments— 

| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

METAL FABRICATING 

Dynamic Industries Inc., Auto Workers 267 1,340 5,080 Feb. 10 Wages, hours, other matters—32¢ 

~ Quebec, Que. Loc. 1044 (CLC) Mar. 9 an hr. increase over 14 mo. con- 

tract; reduction in hours from 
| 4214 to 4114 hours per wk. 

ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 

Canadian Westinghouse Key OA Aled Be ais ee) 416 6,240 32,040 Dec: 1 Wages, cost of living bonus, 

Brantford, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 23 fringe benefits—25¢ an hr. in- 
crease first yr., 20¢ second yr.; 
other improved benefits. 

Smith & Stone Ltd., Auto Workers 360 6,480 6,480 Mar. 5 Wages, other benefits— 

Georgetown, Ont. Loc. 1421 (CLC) — 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MANUFACTURING 

North American Auto Workers 295 6,200 138,800 May 17 Wages, union security, grievance 
Plastics Ltd., Loc. 251-(CLC) 1968 procedures— 

Wallaceburg, Ont. 

Honeywell Controls Ltd., Auto Workers 786 4,720 4,720 Mar. 20 Wages— 

Scarborough, Ont. Loc. 80 (CLC) —~ 

Construction 

Les Entreprises du Bon Building and 125 310 310 Mar. 2 Alleged grievances—Return of 
Conseil Ltée, Woodworkers’ Mar. 4 workers when temporary agree- 

Roberval, Que. Federation (CNTU) ment signed. 

Ralph M. Parsons Const., Various unions 1,305 6,530 6,530 Mar. 23 Attempt by workers’ organiza- 

Point Tupper, N.S. Mar. 30 tions to remove a CO. supervisor— 
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Return of workers when dispute 
settled. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1970 (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Union 


Duration in 


Man-Days 


Workers 


Involved March 


Accu- 
mulated 


Starting 


Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 4 


Result 


Transportation and 


Utilities 
TRANSPORTATION 
*Various trucking firms, Teamsters Loc. 31 314 
Various locations, (Ind.) 
British Columbia. 
*British Columbia Longshoremen and 1,000 
Maritime Employers Warehousemen 
Association, Loc. 500 (CLC) 
Vancouver, B.C. 
COMMUNICATIONS 
*Post Office Department, Canadian Union of 2,500 
Montreal, Qué. Postal Workers 
(CLC) 
*Post Office Department, Letter Carriers 865 
Various locations, various locals 
Canada. (CEC) 
POWER, GAS AND WATER 
Consumers’ Gas Co., Eleven Chemical Workers 440 
centres in Ontario. Loc.5i13 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consumers’ Gas Co., Chemical Workers 500 
Toronto and Brampton, oc t6l 
Ontario (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Service 
EDUCATION 
Commission Scolaire Public Service 130 
Régionale de la Mauricie, Employees’ 
La Mauricie region, Federation (CNTU) 
Que. 
PERSONAL SERVICES 
Canteen of Canada, Retail, Wholesale 20S 
Toronto, Brantford, Employees 
St. Catharines and Loc. 414 
London, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 
Avis Transport, Hertz Office Employees 100 


and Tilden, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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Loc. 378 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


1,300 1,300 
2,000 2,000 
2,500 2,500 
870 870 
5,280 5,280 
500 500 
910 1,430 
1,380 4,760 
2,100 5,300 


Mar. 12 
Mar. 23 


Mar. 30 
Apr. 1 


Mar: 3 


Mar. 4 


Mar. 30 
Mar. 31 


Feb. 24 
Mar. il 


Feb. 12 
Mar. 9 


Jan. 15 


Not reported—Not reported. 


Alleged dispute over dispatch of | 
work gangs—Return of workers. — 


Slowness of negotiations—Re-. 
turn of workers. 


Work on a paid holiday—Return 
of workers. 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


In support of striking clerical 
workers local 513—Return of 
workers when arrangements to 
resume negotiations were made. 


Wages, security of employment— 
Wage increase, other improve- 
ments. 


Wages, fringe benefits—70¢ per 
hr. increase for males, 57¢ for fe- 
males over a 2-yr. contract, other 
benefits. 


Wages, union security— 
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| AY . 
ERAN ; 
\ . 


WW 


a 


466 
469 
470 
472 
474 
475 
480 
484 
486 
488 
490 
492 
494 
497 
500 


504 
507 
509 
S11 
513 
516 
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@ John W. Bruce, aged 94, “grand old man of Canadi- 
an labour” died in April. He became a member of the 
United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada in 1906 and remained a member 
until his death. In 1910, he was elected General Organ- 
izer of the union, and was re-elected at each succeeding 
convention until his retirement in 1963. 


He was a delegate to several ILO meetings, and a 
member of the Dominion Council of Health, and he 
served on the National War Labour Supply Board dur- 
ing World War I. Mr. Bruce was born in Australia 
where he became a journeyman plumber in 1897, and 
later lived in South Africa before coming to Canada. 
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David Monk 


MM David Monk has left his position as Director 

Public Relations and Information Services with the Ca 
ada Department of Labour to become Director, Comm 
nications Division, Treasury Board. Mr. Monk first car, 
to the federal service in 1962 as Information Direct} 
of the Department of Forestry, and remained with th 
Development through its transition to Forestry al 
Rural Department. He joined the Canada Departme 
of Labour in 1967. As Director of Information with t 
Department of Labour, Mr. Monk guided the introdu 
tion of the new format of The Labour Gazette and 
the new departmental symbol. He and his staff orga 
ized the first background briefing for the press held — 
the Department, and played an important role in t 
organization of and publicity for the National Tripart 
Conference held in 1969. | 


| 


@ The International Union of District 50, Allied a 
Technical Workers of the United States and Canada 
the new name for District 50 of the United Mine Worke 
of America. The union changed its name to avoid a 
connection with the UMW and to sever its last ties wi 
the UMW. The union has about 200,000 members. 
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Dennis McDermott has been re-elected Director of 
he Canadian Region, United Auto Workers and auto- 
natically becomes one of the UAW’s seven vice-presi- 
dents. The number of vice-presidents was increased from 
wo, including the one slot reserved for the Canadian 
ector, at the annual convention held in Atlantic City 
‘om April 18 to 25. 


Originally elected Director for the Canadian Region at 
he union’s 21st Constitutional Convention in May 1968, 
Dennis McDermott is described as a “product of the 
JAW.” And there is no denying his long and varied 
areer with the union. Starting work as an assembler 
and welder at the Massey-Harris plant in Toronto in 
948, he joined UAW Local 439 and served for five 
years as chief steward and for three years as recording 
ecretary. He was also chairman of the Local’s fair 
smployment practices committee, chairman of the edu- 
ation committee, and assistant editor and later editor 
Mf the Local’s newspaper. 


n February 1954, Mr. McDermott was appointed as 
in international representative. He spent the first two 
ears on the staff as an organizer, and the following 
Our years as a service representative negotiating con- 
racts in the truck, trailer, automobile and aerospace 
ndustries. In February 1960 he became subregional 
lirector of the Toronto area and was the chief negotiator 
or the UAW in Canada’s agricultural implement indus- 
ries, a position he retained until his election as regional 
lirector. 


‘or many years he acted as an instructor at UAW and 
LC summer schools, teaching a variety of subjects 
icluding union history, international affairs and human 
ights. Mr. McDermott has lectured on arbitration and 
abour law at various universities and many labour 
stitutes, including the Labour College of Canada. He 
Iso served as a labour member for 18 months on the 
ntario Labour Relations Board. 


| Dunlop Canada Ltd. has closed its plant in the east 
nd of Toronto, putting 600 men and women out of work. 
he shut-down has raised cries to soften the jolt of 
yofls and unemployment. After a layoff of about 80 
orkers late last year and in January, the company gave 
Ss than eight weeks notice before dismissing the other 
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Dennis McDermott 


@ The United Auto Workers have three major demands 
that they want met in the 1970 negotiations with the 
auto makers. They are: a wage increase; the right to 
retire after 30 years on the job with a $500-a-month 
pension regardless of age; and the restoration of a cost 
of living escalator clause in their agreement. The de- 
mands were outlined by Walter Reuther, who was re- 
elected as President of the union, at its 22nd biennial 
convention, held this year in Atlantic City, N.J., in April. 
The delegates gave overwhelming approval to an 
amendment to the UAW constitution that gives union 
locals the authority to double dues for four months 
preceding termination of a contract or four months after 
termination, to help build up a strike fund. 


M@ Marital status is no longer an income tax factor 
in Sweden. In the draft budget, a man with a non-work- 
ing wife will pay the same amount of tax as a single 
man, who at present pays more. The reform is aimed 
at encouraging “equal rights for women.” By penalizing 
the man whose wife does not work, the Swedish Gov- 
ernment hopes to encourage more women to make a 
contribution by working outside the home. 
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Peel Gillespie 


H The winners of the three 1970 bursaries awarded 
by the Canada Department of Labour to unionists at- 
tending the Labour College of Canada in Montreal were 
Robert L. Peel, Vernon, B.C., Assistant Business Man- 
ager for Local 258, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; Francis Gillespie, of Dorchester, N.B., 
a stationary engineer, member of the Public Service 
Alliance of Canada; and Paul Voizard, Ville St. Pierre, 
Québec, a warehouseman, member of the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers. The 
presentation was made by Bert Hepworth, the College’s 
Registrar and Education Director of the Canadian La- 
bour Congress. 


— Deputy Ministers of Labour of the federal and pro- 
vincial Governments attended a two-day meeting, that 
ended May 1, 1970, to discuss matters related to Canadi- 
an participation in the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. This was the first meeting of its kind since 1923. 
There were three items on the agenda; a briefing for the 
Canadian delegation to the next session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference to be held in Geneva in June 
1970; the steps necessary to bring Canada into com- 
pliance with certain ILO Conventions; and procedures 
for future federal-provincial consultation on ILO matters. 


@ Yujiro Ohno, former special assistant to the Japa- 
nese Minister of Labour, was appointed an Assistant 
Director-General of the International Labour Office on 
May 11. His appointment was announced by ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse. 
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Hepworth Voizar 


Mr. Ohno, who is 50, has had extensive labour exper’ 
ence in Japan. He joined the Office of the Japanes| 
Central Labour Relations Commission in 1949, studie 
on an ILO fellowship in the Federal Republic of Gel 


many in 1953-54, and became chief of the Labour Polic 
Section of the Japanese Ministry of Labour in 1955. 


| 
From 1961 to 1963, Mr. Ohno served as Director-Ger 
eral of the Workmen’s Accident Compensation Depar’ 
ment. He was then appointed Director-General of th 
Office of the Public Corporation and National Enter 
prise Labour Relations Commission. During 1967 an 
1968, Mr. Ohno acted as Director-General of the Indus 
trial Safety and Health Bureau, when he became speciz 
assistant to the Minister as an advisor on labour polic 
issues. Prior to his appointment as Assistant Directo) 
General, Mr. Ohno spent six months at the ILO’s Asia 
headquarters in Bangkok as the personal representativ 
of the Director-General. 
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Labour relations 
around the world 


HB Sweden was beset by a succession of strikes this 
vinter that destroyed the labour harmony long accepted 
1s a fact of the land. The match that lit the fuse was 
robably the strike among the miners at the state-owned 
/KAB mines near Kiruna in northern Sweden. By-pass- 
ng the established system of centralized negotiations 
yetween the Swedish Employers’ Confederation (SAF) 
ind the Confederation of Trade Unions (LO), the 4,800 
niners struck over “wages, working conditions, time- 
notion tempos, plus feelings of isolation and lack of 
articipation,” says the March 1970 issue of Sweden 
Now. The strikers chose their own spokesman to “dis- 
uss” the issues with Arne S. Lundberg, the mine man- 
ger, but two months elapsed before the dispute cooled 
0 a tepid level. The factors that led to this strike were 
lot unique; virtually the same motives produced a wild- 
at strike at the Volvo automobile plant in Torslanda 
y 1,500 of the company’s 5,000 workers. In this case, 
vents moved somewhat more rapidly to a satisfactory 
onclusion and workers returned after three days to an 
I per cent raise on MTM piece rates and replace- 
1ent-spell arrangements to lessen tempo stress. The 
how ball effect had been initiated, however, and workers 
lsewhere followed with their own walkouts. 


weden’s Minister of Finance, Gunnar Strang, had 
oped to ease the tax burden on low-wage earners by 
iking a little more from all others in a new tax plan 
itroduced before the wave of strikes. At the time, he 
90ke of the great effort that would be required to 
ducate the population to the idea of helping create 
juality in wage earning. The full extent of that effort 
as now become fully apparent. 
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The Government had planned to use both tax and wage 
policies to ensure the move toward equality. One means 
of implementing this concept was a two-year agreement 
signed last year between the SAF and the LO that was 
to back the upgrading of the lowest-paid groups who 
were increasingly lagging behind. This meant that the 
middle- and high-wage earners would have to be content 
with small increases at the present time. Unfortunately, 
the higher wage earners are those working in industries 
where the profits are higher. As humans will, the urge 
to consider self first won out—and the strikes began— 
among those higher-paid workers who knew their em- 
ployers could well afford to pay them more. The result 
has been a stand-off, with the Government and the SAF 
and the low-wage earners opposing the action by the 
strikers. The Government condemned the strikes: the 
SAF went further: it pointed out that Swedish wages 
exceeded those in other European countries, that high 
profits should be used for reinvestment, and that the 
illegal strikes destroyed the confidence in industry nec- 
essary for the maintenance and extension of the 
country’s standard of living and export trade. And it 
issued a flat order that no member could sign a labour 
agreement without the approval of SAF’s board. 


To re-establish the drive toward wage equalization, three 
courses of action will have to be instituted. First, there 
will have to be a campaign by the Government and 
the LO to convince labour of the need for the equalizing 
policy. Employers and the LO will have to establish 
better communication with workers, one method being 
to allow union leaders in large companies to work on 
union business on company time. Finally, individual 
employers must allow employee methods of ex pressing 
dissatisfaction with their work conditions without strik- 


ing. 
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_ BIB i passa, 


Canada was losing a great “asset;” the AFL wore paddy 
green but denounced the hammer and sickle on its bed 
of red; vampirizing of old employees was becoming im- 
moral; “we shall overcome” was being sung in some 
Brotherhoods of the AFL; women were pin-pointed as 
the cause of their own woes in Nova Scotia; and workmen 
injured on the job were advised to live in Ontario, report- 
ed the July 1920 issue of the Labour Gazette. 


H Men who were willing to spend their lives in the 
cold, damp nether world of the coal mines in Nova Scotia 
were in short supply. The Dominion Coal Company in 
that province had found that the average number of 
tons of coal mined by a man in a day had dropped 
steadily since the war. Inefficiency was not the cause; 
the organization had simply become top-heavy. Al- 
though fewer men were actually working in the mines, 
the number of non-productive workers had remained 
constant, and administrative employees now formed 
too large a proportion of the total payroll. “It is the 
excess of non-producers,” concluded the Canadian Min- 
ing Journal, “brought about by the unremedied shortage 
among the producers, that causes the apparent ineffi- 
ciency in production when the total production 1s 
divided by the total force of workmen employed.” The 
contributing cause was the heavy casualties among 
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miners who had served overseas in World War I, and th 
reluctance of those who had returned, to work again 1 
the mines. The Mining Journal bemoaned the “loss ¢ 
the native Nova Scotia miner, who is a disappearin 
asset of this Province.” | 


@ Foreign, as well as domestic issues appeared on th 
agenda for the June convention of the American Federz 
tion of Labor. The members affirmed AFL recognitio 
of the Irish Republic, and demanded that Britain alloy 
the Irish the right of self-determination as specified 1 
the fourteen points proposed by the U.S. President an 
“solemnly” agreed to by the British Government an 
its allies in the recent World War. An appeal to worke: 
in England, Scotland and Wales was drafted to intercec 
with their Government to secure the withdrawal ¢ 
British troops from Irish soil. 


The AFL did not extend the same support to the ne 
Government in Russia. The motion passed by the dek 
gates denied help to the Soviet Government, becaus 
it is “based upon authority that has not been veste 
in it by a popular representative national assemblas 
of the Russian people,” and because “it endeavours | 
create revolution in the well-established, civilized ni 
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ions of the world.” Militarization of labour, prohibition 
ff the organizing and functioning of trade unions, and 
the denial of a free press and free public assembly were 
condemned. 


Why pensions? To give loyal employees a reward 
or their services and a guarantee of independence 

their twilight years. According to a report by the 
ndustrial Bureau of the Merchants’ Association of New 
ork, this was the fundamental logic that should stand 
ehind any pension scheme originated by an employer. 
he report elaborated on the concept by alluding to 
he humanistic theory that it was immoral to use an 
employee until he had been sucked of his vitality and 
then toss him into an unpensioned retirement where 
nis lack of security might well reduce him to little more 
than a beggar. The association emphasized that any 
successful pension plan would be initiated with the 
smployees’ co-operation, and would be maintained in 
arge part through their contributions. “Autocratic and 
daternalistic” plans were doomed to failure, the re- 
dort stated, but “democratic and co-operative” plans 
vould succeed. 


H The words “only white” in the constitution of the 
3rotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
dandlers, Express and Station Employees, were attacked 
it the fourteenth annual convention of the American 
federation of Labor, held in Montreal from June 7 
0 19. A resolution submitted to the committee on 
ganization asked that the offending phrase be deleted 
rom the union’s constitution and Blacks be admitted 
o full membership in the brotherhood, or that freight 
landlers, express and station employees be allowed to 
Stablish their own organization. The committee, how- 
ver, refused to recommend either course of action on 
he grounds that the Federation could not interfere with 
he trade autonomy of affiiliated national or interna- 
ional unions. It did point out that the 1919 convention 
iad authorized the Federation to issue charters to co- 
sured workers if affiliated organizations refused to 
ccept them. An amendment requesting that the 
rotherhood of Railway Clerks remove the words “only 
hite” from the constitution was then offered and ac- 
epted. A similar request concerning the constitution 
{the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen was also passed. 
he convention approved a recommendation by the 
ommittee that Black organizers be appointed where 
ecessary. 


| Here’s what the female workers in a group of 2,032 
urveyed in Nova Scotia 50 years ago were earning a 
eek: $5 and under—100; under $6—107; under $7—172: 
nder $8—213; under $9—248: under $10—316; under 
11—215; under $12—163; under $14—186; under $16— 
52; under $18—71; under $22—60; under $25—20; and 
ver $25—only 8. The survey was conducted in 49 prin- 
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cipal industries in the province; but the working condi- 
tions of women employed in offices, shops, hotels, 
restaurants and telephone offices were not covered. The 
Survey was part of the work of the Nova Scotia Commis- 
sion appointed in 1919 to investigate the hours of labour, 
wages and working conditions of women engaged in 
industrial occupations. A certain allowance had to be 
made in the apparently extremely low salaries for those 
women who worked only part time. The Commission did 
find, however, that a large number of girls working in 
factories lived at home, supported mostly by their 
parents, and therefore accepted low wages because all 
they needed was spending money. This meant that those 
dependent on the same wages “who must support them- 
selves, and a number of widows supporting children are 
thus forced to accept less wages than are sufficient to 
properly maintain them.” One large employer stated 


that he paid a girl an amount equal to twice her board 
bill. 


The average working hours for the group were found 
to be 50.4 hours a week. This covered a range from 
60 hours to 44 hours, the latter in some printing offices 
and laundries. In three of the largest industries in the 
province, the workweek was 55 hours. Employers were, 
however, amenable to suggestions for an 8-hour day 
in contrast to their violent opposition to a minimum 
wage. 


The Commission made some harsh recommendations. 
It concluded that women throughout the province were 
being underpaid, that hours were too long, that condi- 
tions were often unhealthy, that lack of medical inspec- 
tion—especially in food factories—constituted a public 
menace, and that the Nova Scotia Factories Act must 
be reinforced. It asked not only that a minimum wage 
be enacted, but also that a Board representing women 
workers, employers and the public be appointed to 
determine: the standard of minimum wages for women 
in industry, shops and offices sufficient to maintain 
them; standards of hours of labour; standards of condi- 
tions essential to health and morale; medical inspection 
of employees in food factories for the protection of 
public health; and a minimum wage. 


mM How much of the actual assessment paid by employ- 
ers for workmen’s compensation funds reached the in- 
jured employees? In England, it was claimed that, under 
the system of individual liability and court procedure, 
about half the assessments were used to cover expenses. 
In the United States, where private insurance companies 
dealt with injured workmen, more than 75 per cent of 
the premiums paid by employers were intercepted be- 
fore reaching the workmen or their widows and children. 
In contrast, the Ontario system provided more liberal 
benefits for the employees and lighter assessments for 
the employer. 
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Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, Annual 
Report No. 51; Economics and Research Branch, Canada 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, Ont.; 434 pages; $3. 


This report contains the results of the 1968 survey of 
wage rates, salaries and hours of labour in Canadian 
industry conducted by the Surveys Division of the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch of the Canada Department 
of Labour. Copies can be obtained by mail from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, or at Canadian Government 
bookshops across the country. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, Report No. 
12; Economics and Research Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa, Ont.; 247 pages; $2. 


This report presents the information gathered by the 
1968 annual survey of working conditions conducted 
by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada 
Department of Labour. Copies may be obtained by mail 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, or at Canadian Gov- 
ernment bookshops across the country. 


Minimum Wages in Ontario; Analysis and Measurement 
Problems, by Frank Whittingham; Industrial Relations 
Centre, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.; 55 pages; 
$3.00. 


No matter which way you slice it, a pie is a pie—at 
least, that’s the way the saying went in the old days, 
when greater public concern was aroused over the size 
of our Gross National Pie then over its apportionment 
to individuals. 


Nowadays, of course, we still worry about magnitudes, 
but more stress is laid on equitable distribution. So, if 
the pie is six inches in diameter, John X won’t be happy 
with a two-inch wedge if he peers over the garden fence 
and sees John Y gluttonously devouring a four-inch 
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wedge. This is what self-conscious relativism is all about. 
If we accept that this drive for equitability has become 
axiomatic in our day, the next question becomes, “What 
tools shall we employ in redressing the inequities?” 


The problem has invoked much keen debate during the 
last several years, with analysts carefully weighing the 
odds of one transfer mechanism against the other. It 
would seem that the guaranteed annual income has 
emerged as the most popular, if not the most thor- 
oughly investigated, option. Yet other alternatives do 
exist, and one of them, the minimum wage, has 
recently become the subject of a fascinating study by 
Frank Whittingham, Chief Research Officer, Manpower 
and Standards, Research Branch, Ontario Department 
of Labour. Titled Minimum Wages in Ontario, it is 
available in paperback form from the Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 


In his study, Whittingham charts the historical evolution 
of Ontario’s minimum wage program, explores its feasi- 
bility within an anti-poverty context, reviews the prob- 
lems associated with identifying and measuring the 
effects of floor rates in the labour market, and discusses 
some of these effects. The author wraps up his investiga- 
tion by drawing a series of conclusions that should prove 
enlightening to anyone anxious for a clear-cut picture 
of the impact of minimum wage legislation. 


In Ontario, the minimum wage program has gone 
through a number of fundamental changes since its in- 
ception in 1920. It was originally introduced to ensure 
that single female workers would receive a wage ade: 
quate for a decent standard of living. Today, coverage 
extends to both males and females; moreover, sincé 
1963, minimum wage differentials based on sex have 
been eliminated. 
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A further interesting historical development has been 
the gradual shift away from the practice of building 
differentials into the minimum rates to allow for varia- 
tions in the level of economic development between 
areas within the province. Furthermore, although legis- 
lation provides for the setting of minimum rates by 
industry as well as by region, this has never been done. 
The only permanent industry differential that exists is 
the higher rate set for construction workers. 


Concerning the feasibility of using legally enforced floor 
fates as an anti-poverty device, Mr. Whittingham’s 
analysis tends toward the negative. He argues that the 
inimum wage would prove a_ very unwieldy and 
inefficient mechanism in bringing about the desired re- 
distribution of income; and its side effects would be too 
powerful to ignore. Whittingham supports his contention 
by demonstrating that any substantial adjustment of the 
legal minimum would lead to serious economic disloca- 
tion in many industries. The Ontario experience to 

hich he alludes provides ample testimony for this 
conclusion. 


In his review of measurement problems, Whittingham 
attributes a good deal of the difficulty in identifying 
and measuring effects to the way in which changes in 
the minimum wage are introduced. “The increases are 
usually small and generally become effective during 
periods of economic expansion,” he writes. “As a result, 
the investigator is looking for the effects of a relatively 
small disturbance at a point or points in time when 
other causal variables may be exhibiting great strength.” 
It is clear that highly aggregate types of analyses would 
be ineffective in separating out the effects of the different 
-ausal variables. Thus, the apparent solution to deter- 
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mining the impact of the minimum wage. says Whit- 
tingham, is to work at the micro-level of analysis. Pro- 
gress is being made in this area. 


If the minimum wage is not the optimal solution to 
inequities in income, what purpose does it serve? What 
transfer mechanisms surpass it in bringing about the 
desired redistribution of income? Whittingham argues 
that the purpose of a minimum wage appears to be 
“to provide protection for workers in the labour market 
who have little bargaining power, and to put a minimum 
floor under wages to guard against potential cutthroat 
competition leading to socially undesirable declines in 
wages.” He emphasizes that these two goals of a mini- 
mum wage would probably be realized by “setting a 
legal minimum rate at a level that falls short of provid- 
ing a ‘living wage’ in the present-day anti-poverty con- 
text 


The author suggests that other transfer mechanisms, 
such as a negative income tax geared to providing a 
guaranteed annual income, are far more efficient. If. 
however, the responsible authorities wish to enhance 
the economic stature of low-wage workers without em- 
ploying direct transfer mechanisms, there are several 
courses they can follow. One alternative proposed by 
Whittingham is a policy of short-term government aid 
to low-wage industries to help them reorganize, adopt 
new production techniques, or develop new product 
lines, thereby improving their profitability and their 
capacity to pay high wages. 


Whittingham ultimately seems to imply that nothing 
really definitive can be said about the future impact 
of a minimum wage program. He suggests, nonetheless, 
that attempts must be made to assess the magnitude 
of its side effects, as there is no indication that govern- 
ments are prepared to abandon such programs just yet. 
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Wilfred Jenks, of Great Britain, was appointed Director- 
General of the International Labour Organization by the 
[ILO’s Governing Body on May 20. Mr. Jenks succeeds 
David A. Morse, who resigned May 31 after 21 years in 
the post. The appointment is for a five-year term begin- 
ning June I. 


Jenks’ ILO career has spanned nearly 40 years of the 
Organization’s half century of existence. Entering the 
service of the ILO in 1931 as a legal officer, he served 
successively as legal adviser, assistant director-general, 
deputy director-general and, since 1967, as Principal 
Deputy Director-General. 


A member of the ILO delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference that established the United Nations in 1945, 
he was subsequently adviser to the delegation that con- 
cluded the agreement associating the ILO with the 
United Nations in 1946. Since that time, he has been 
continuously involved in the development of working 
relationships among the organizations of the United 
Nations system and between the ILO and the world’s 
major regional organizations. 


Jenks has had primary responsibility for many years 
for the ILO’s work in relation to international labour 
standards and human rights, as well as for the prepara- 
tion and organization of the work of the annual Interna- 
tional Labour Conference and of the ILO’s Governing 
Body. He was one of the ILO’s earliest technical co-oper- 
ation experts, when he served on a mission to Venezuela 
in the 1930s. He has been actively involved in the 
creation of all ILO major operational programs, and the 
development of the ILO’s regional activities in Latin 
America, Asia and Africa, and of the industrial com- 
mittees program. He has worked on behalf of the ILO 
in some 70 countries in all parts of the world. 


Jenks has played a key role in such significant events of 
the ILO’s history as: the transfer of ILO headquarters 
to Montreal in 1940, and its continued operation during 
World War II; the drafting of the Declaration of Phila- 
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Wilfred Jenks 
delphia in 1944 (in which the aims and purposes of the 
Organization after its first 25 years of activity were 
redefined); the postwar revision of the Organization’s 
constitution; and the return of ILO headquarters to 
Geneva in 1946. t 


He served as a member of ILO delegations to the con- 
ferences that created such organizations as UNESCO, 
WHO, FAO and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. He has been a member of the ILO delegation to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations since 1947, 
has represented the Organization at international legal 
conferences and international commissions concerned 
with the protection of human rights and the rights 
of labour. | 


Jenks has also had a distinguished career as an inter- 
national jurist, writer and teacher. He is the author of 
editor of some dozen books on international law, includ- 
ing The Common Law of Mankind, A New World of 
Law? and The World Beyond the Charter. 


Born in 1909, he grew up in Orrell Park, Liverpool. 
He was educated in elementary and secondary schools 
of the Liverpool area, and subsequently at Cambridge 
University, from which he holds a Doctor of Laws 
Degree, and at the Geneva School of International 
Studies. He is married and has two sons. 
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Discipline 
without 
punishment 


Dr. John Huberman, consulting psychologist, was sched- 
uled to speak on the last afternoon of the annual con- 
ference held at the Industrial Relations Centre, McGill 
University, on March 4 and 5 (L. G., May, p. 346). 
Because of a student takeover of the conference, he did 
not have the opportunity to present his views on “Disci- 
pline without Punishment,” (DwP). A copy of his planned 
address was obtained, and is presented here in slightly 
condensed form. 


Basically, the DwP concept is a theoretical formulation 
with operational implications. It is an attempt to respond 
to the following problem: How should unsatisfactory 
work performance and disciplinary matters be handled? 


[tis Dr. Huberman’s contention that punishment is not 
the feasible method to be applied in these situations. 
In adults, punishment generally produces many unde- 
sirable—and few, if any, desirable—results. The corollary, 
therefore, is that all forms of punishment should be 
-liminated in a work setting, because they are unsuitable 
struments for maintaining good workmanship and 
discipline. 


if punishment is ineffective, what method can be used 
© supplant it and still evoke desirable results? According 
0 Dr. Huberman, the solution is embodied in DwP. 
IwP is a philosophy, a policy, a system of procedures 
vhose strength inheres in its unqualified support for the 
elf-respect of an adult individual. 
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To understand what DwP is all about, we must first 
discern some of the motivational premises on which it 
is based. The primary one is that self-respect is probably 
the most potent motivator of satisfactory performance 
and disciplined behaviour. Fear, on the other hand, may 
bring about temporary conformity with the wishes of 
management, but it will also engender anger and unde- 
sirable results in the long run. Finally, respect for one’s 
superior, interest in the job itself, and satisfactory finan- 
cial gain will motivate a person positively toward good 
performance. 


How do we translate these philosophical notions into 
action? Quite simply, we must provide our employees 
with every opportunity to play a positive and satisfactory 
role in the company’s operations. This can be achieved 
only if the individual has adequate self-respect. If he 
does have self-respect, the assumption is that he will 
rarely lapse from excellent workmanship or strict self- 
discipline. In cases where this does happen, however, 
the lapses will be brought to his attention in a friendly 
manner. For those lacking in self-respect, the assump- 
tion is that their behaviour will prove troublesome and 
run contrary to the legitimate aims of the organization. 
If these undesirable behaviours persist in spite of con- 
tinued, friendly reminders, the individual is considered 
expendable, and his services will be terminated in an 
orderly way. In brief, the DwP system places on the 
employee the onus of deciding whether he wishes or is 
able to conform to the requirements of a particular work 
situation. 
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What advantages are to be reaped from the implemen- 
tation of DwP procedures? According to Dr. Huberman, 
there are four: 1) supervisory personnel must deal with 
problem cases in a constructive, non-punitive manner; 
2) all forms of “punishment” and their concomitant 
undesirable and time-consuming side effects are elimin- 
ated; 3) the danger of reversal by arbitration should 
termination become necessary is minimized; and 4) the 
procedures are inherently fair. 


Elaborating his DwP concept, Dr. Huberman makes 
frequent reference to the “Brewer principle.” Gene 
Brewer, former president of the U.S. Plywood and 
Champion Paper Companies, defined management’s job 
as: setting well-defined and attainable objectives, keep- 
ing those objectives in mind at all times; taking one 
step at a time toward attaining such objectives; and 
avoiding uproar as far as possible. Dr. Huberman’s 
conviction is that the DwP concept extends the Brewer 
principle to instances of employee malfunction. 


| 


He demonstrates also that the DwP concept is consonan) 
with Maslow’s and McGregor’s precepts. Maslow con; 
ceived of a “hierarchy of needs,” ranging from primary 
ones like the “need for security” to higher ones like, 
the “need for self-esteem.” Once an individual hay 
fulfilled his basic requirements, he begins to readjus) 
his aims, and seek fulfilment at a higher level; a mar, 
who was satisfied with the tangibles associated with hi 
job, might strive to enhance his status, for example. Bu 
frustrated at the level of these status needs, his self-es) 
teem wounded, he might well be forced to regress te 
the level of more primary needs—at the security level— 
and could retaliate by taking revenge at that level) 
McGregor is the originator of the X and Y Theorie!) 
(L. G., Feb. 1969, p. 92). Under ordinary circumstances 
95 per cent of the population naturally responds to The, 
ory Y (permissive) treatment, whereas 5 per cent cal 
respond only to Theory X (authoritarian) treatment 
Because the nature of DwP is inherently “permissive,” 
its application in a work setting might pose difficulties 
for the latter 5 per cent. In this case, argues Dr. Huber: 


man, the optimal solution is termination. 


For those who fear that the implementation of Dwk 
could result in massive terminations, Dr. Huberman ig 
quick to point out that the uniform experience of plants 
utilizing the approach is that about 80 per cent of those 
involved “adjust,” and the remaining 20 per cent leave 
quietly of their own accord. Uproar is avoided, anc 
management’s objective of accumulating an “adult, 
reliable, self-directing labour force iS progressively 

| 


achieved. | 


What are the prerequisites for the successful implemen 
tation of DwP? First of all, management must be honestly 
convinced that punishment is not an effective methoe 
of changing an already negative attitude into a positive 
one. If it has any doubts, it should review discipliné 
cases and assess their results: Did the employee changs 
positively, or did he continue to give trouble? Was there 
any uproar that resulted in expense, inconvenience, 01 
time wasted in grievance meetings? Secondly, staf 
members must receive some training in non-directive 
counselling techniques so that they are properh 
equipped to conduct the required interviews. To illus 
trate the application of DwP, Dr. Huberman cites fou 
typical cases, together with solutions and supplementary 
comments. 


Flaunted jewelry 


The nursing supervisor of a department in a medi 
um-sized hospital noticed that an increasing amount 0 
jewelry was being worn by nurses under her supervision 
in contravention of long-standing rules. She posted « 
notice quoting the rule and requesting compliance. Th 
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everal threatened to quit. Both the supervisor and the 
idministration were puzzled and disturbed. 


\n alternative course of action was taken. Soon after- 
ard, a committee of nurses visited the supervisor and 
janded her a bouquet of roses. This event occurred 
|pproximately two weeks after the initial uproar. What 
jction was taken to cause this sudden reversal in the 
‘ttitudes of the nursing staff? 
) 
/ 

sensitive social worker guessed, correctly, that the 
rational reaction was precipitated by accumulated 
ustrations, completely unconnected with the apparent 
roblem. She therefore suggested to the supervisor that 
ne latter call a meeting of her staff and ask them 
vhether they were frustrated or dissatisfied about some- 
ning in the department. She also advised the supervisor 
qat considerable hostility might emerge to which she 
lust not react defensively; she should simply make a 
St of whatever complaints or suggestions arose, and 
ot criticize them or get into any argument about their 
ppropriateness. The jewelry problem was not to be 
rought up at the meeting. 


ee 


he meeting resulted in the exposure of numerous areas 
f dissatisfaction, and constructive Suggestions were vo- 
inteered on how to improve the situation. About 24 
ems arose and all were noted down. Quite a number 
ere directed at actually improving and facilitating the 
dministration of the department. During the ensuing 
eek, 16 of the 24 recommendations were put into 
Tect; progress on a number of the others, and reasons 
hy, on closer investigation, some did not seem practi- 
ul, were reported to the staff at a second meeting. The 
sult was the bouquet of roses and the sudden disap- 
earance of the jewelry problem; the latter problem was 
ot even discussed. 


normally responsible people suddenly appear to react 
rationally, there is usually a perfectly rational explana- 
on for it, although it may be far from obvious. The 
sults could be viewed in terms of Maslow’s motivation 
cory: Because the esteem needs of the nurses were 
ustrated—their opinions about how to run the depart- 
ent had been previously disregarded—they regressed 
strong affiliative and security operations, the wearing 
jewelry being one way of demonstrating self-impor- 
nce. But once the nurses had a chance to progress 
the esteem level, the jewels lost their motivational 
lalities. In other words, by demonstrating directly how 
portant they were and by having their ideas put into 
ect, the nurses did not have to resort to jewels to 
Ister their sagging self-esteem. 
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Low plywood yield 


When Dr. Huberman became manager of a lumber mill 
where the DwP system was later developed, he discovered 
that output was only about 75 per cent of potential. Out 
of 1000 board-foot measures of logs, only 750 board-foot 
measures of plywood were being obtained; the rest of 
the wood was either converted into pulp-chips and sold 
at a far lower price than plywood, or ground up into 
boiler fuel for which there was little demand. The nor- 
mal yield for this type of mill was about 92 per cent. 
As log costs constitute about 40 per cent of the cost 
of plywood, the situation was clearly critical. 
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When the supervisor was summoned to offer suggestions 
for improving the yield, he argued that stricter supervi- 
sion was the only recourse available. This solution posed 
additional problems, however, because the plant build- 
ing was extremely large and the supervisory staff rather 
small. The supervisors were already required to cover 
extended areas, and stricter supervision could only in- 
crease the strain. Moreover, the pre-expansion level of 
production did not warrant hiring additional supervisory 
staff. 


In response to this problem, Dr. Huberman suggested 
an alternate method for raising the yield. Six weeks later 
it moved up to 93 per cent, and remained at that level 
or above during Dr. Huberman’s term as manager. 


Dr. Huberman had suggested that the superintendent 
call a meeting of all machine operators and foremen, 
inform them of the situation and ask them what should 
be done. Suggestions were not to be evaluated, but 
clarifying questions could be raised, if necessary. The 
personnel manager was to act as secretary and to make 
sure that everyone had a chance to contribute. 


About 64 suggestions, some proposing minor changes 
in machinery, emerged from these meetings; at least 
two thirds of them were sensible and useful and were 
put into effect almost immediately. Where they seemed 
impractical, they were later discussed in detail with their 
originators. What this response indicated was that lasting 
results can be achieved with less, rather than more, 
vigilant supervision. 


Ill wind in a breezeway 


During his employment at the same mill, Dr. Huberman 
was awakened one morning at three o’clock by an emer- 
gency at the plant. Joe, the finishing-end jeep driver, 
had rammed one of the posts of the breezeway, bringing 
the roof down and almost killing himself. Total damage 
was estimated at $8,000 if the roof was rebuilt, and 
$13,000 if a no-post construction was used. The question 
raised was: What should be done about Joe? Should 
he be fired, suspended, or just given a severe reprimand? 
Joe had been with the company for about four years, 
his attendance and work performance records were ex- 
cellent, and there was no previous evidence of careless 
driving, speeding or accidents. 
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In this case, nothing was done about Joe—except tha| 
he was sent for a neurological examination to ensur¢ 
that he was not handicapped by a perceptual or moto: 
deficiency. No such deficiency was revealed; 1t was é 
clear-cut case of a one-time human error. Joe continued 
on the fork-lift truck for about two weeks, after whicl! 
he transferred to other work, because the memory 0; 
the accident made him uncomfortable. No possibli 
objective could have been accomplished by firing, sus 
pending, or warning Joe. He had learned his lesson! 
and to avoid further accidents, a building-up of hi 
self-concept was all that was needed. Punishment in suc 


cases serves no one any useful purpose. 


=e Ee 


A case for proctology 


Jack had been a fork-lift truck driver for many years 
and he did his work quietly and efficiently and ha 
never caused any trouble. Jim, his foreman, was well; 
liked by crew and staff, and he had the reputation 0) 
being particularly easy to get along with. One morning 
Jim asked Jack to move a load of lumber. Jack’s rq 
sponse was an angry outburst, during which he tolf 
the foreman in vivid language precisely what he coul 
do with the lumber. Although the foreman kept hi 


temper and repeated his request politely, Jack woull 


2 


must mean that he was resigning, Jack said “yes,” a 
quit. Did the foreman handle the incident in the beg 
possible manner? 


Jack filed a grievance, which was rejected. His unio) 
then threatened to strike over the issue, blowing up th 
incident to major proportions. Dr. Huberman pointe 
out to the union president that the company could nc 
rehire the man because the whole incident had occurre 
between him and the foreman, and that managemer 
couldn’t ask the foreman to rehire Jack because of th 
grievance action. The union president then suggeste 
that, if the company would take Jack back, he woul 
come down to the plant during the lunch hour am 
announce that Jack had been rehired as a gesture © 
good will by the company. Moreover, he would emph 
size that the union would not support anyone whi 
refused to carry out any reasonable instructions issue 
by a foreman. The foreman agreed to the proposal, Jac 
apologized and was reinstated, and the union officié 
kept his word. Seven years have passed and Jack is sti 
with the mill and doing good work. But to this day 
no one knows why he swore at the foreman. 


This was one of the cases that triggered the formulatio 
of DwP. Although the foreman’s actions seemed emi 
ently reasonable at the time, a more expedient approac 
would have been desirable, for an uproar and a sympé 
thy walkout were only narrowly avoided. 
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ieerational behaviour” is defined as “an act that no 
. person would engage in if he was in a mental-emotional 
state that permitted him to evaluate the consequences 
‘of his action.” Such behaviour is the result of strong 
_ emotional tension, usually of a personal nature, and it 


can be triggered by some small additional tension on 
the job. 


Se 


‘The foremen at Jack’s plant were warned to be on the 
,watch for signs of such tension—unusual irritability, 
withdrawal from friends, and inexplicable sullenness. 
If they spotted a blowup in the making, they were to 
alert the personnel manager, who would either, try to 


help the individual concerned directly, or urge him to 


seek professional help. If a blowup did occur, the indi- 
vidual responsible was to be given a chance to cool off 
before any action was taken. He would either be invited 
to his supervisor’s office for coffee and a quiet discussion, 
or would be allowed to go home, and discussion delayed 
until the next day. 


What about cases of excessively violent behaviour? Dr. 
Huberman contends that violence resulting in physical 
injury or property damage, reflects such a lack of self- 
discipline that future trouble with the person concerned 


is inevitable. In these cases, he would recommend ter- 
mination. 


-_collectiv 


Part Il 


This study is based on a survey of 85 selected contractual 
provisions in 301 collective agreements in the manufac- 
turing sector across Canada, on file with the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Canada Department of 
Labour. The agreements cover 414,784 workers in indus- 
tries with 500 and more employees. The agreements were 
in effect January 1, 1969. About 79 per cent were sche- 
duled to remain in effect in 1970 or later. The complete 
study, with tabular data, is available in both English 
and French from the Department’s Collective Bargain- 
ing Division, Economics and Research Branch. 


Grievance and arbitration 


The results of the study indicated that most collective 
bargaining agreements provide for special machinery 
for orderly adjustment of grievances or disputes arising 
within the scope of the agreement. All provinces, with 
the exception of Saskatchewan, have statutes requiring 
that all collective agreements contain provisions for the 
final settlement of disputes arising out of the interpreta- 
tion or application of the contract. The Province of 
Saskatchewan requires only that if such a provision 1s 
present in a contract, it must be implemented in the case 
of a dispute. All of the agreements examined in the 
survey had a provision clearly delineating the proce- 
dure to be followed in disposing of grievances. Although 
there were widespread variations in grievance machinery 
from one agreement to another, it was generally agreed 
that arbitration would be the terminal step, with volun- 
tary acceptance of the resulting award as conclusive or 
binding. 


A typical grievance procedure called for a discussion with 
management, with or without a union representative, as 
an initial step. Seventy-seven per cent of the agreements, 
covering 69 per cent of the employees, had this type of 
provision, whereas 9 per cent of the agreements, covering 
15 per cent of the employees, stipulated that the individual 
employee involved should first take up the matter with 
the foreman directly in charge of the work. Unsatisfac- 
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Provisions in major 


e agreements—1969 


tory disposition of a grievance at this stage is taken as 
the basis for an appeal to the next stage, as provided 
in the agreement. 


A majority of agreements had a provision for eliminaty 
ing several procedural steps if the grievance relates to 
a case of alleged wrongful dismissal or suspension. Ac+ 
tion must also be taken within a specified period of 
time, usually a minimum of 48 hours after receiving 
notice of dismissal. Seventy-five per cent of the agree- 
ments, 69 per cent of the employees, had a specific 
provision for shorter or faster grievance procedures im 
dismissal cases. 


Many agreements stipulate that, as far as practicable} 
grievance work should be done outside of working hours 
to minimize interference with operations. It is common- 
place, however, to allow shop stewards to handle griev- 
ances during working hours without loss of pay, on 
condition that they get permission from their supervisors 
and that the time spent in such work does not exceec 
a specified limit. Sixty-seven per cent of agreements 
covering 63 per cent of the employees in the study, hac 
such a provision. 


The incidence of agreements that had provision fo! 
compensation of union officials in negotiation of collec 
tive agreements was found to be relatively low 
Twenty-three per cent of agreements, covering 15 pe 
cent of the employees, had this type of provision. 


Indications are that it is standard practice for agree 
ments having a provision for arbitration procedures t 
specify the number of arbitrators. The most commot 
was the establishment of a panel of arbitrators, compris 
ing members appointed by both union and managemen 
and a neutral chairman. Sixty-three per cent of th 
agreements, 51 per cent of the employees, had a provi 
sion for this type of arrangement. In 24 per cent 0 
the agreements, 31 per cent of the employees, the optiol 
was for a single arbitrator. 
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Wage guarantees 


suaranteed employment or earnings provisions—exclud- 
ng Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plans—are in- 
ended to insure the employee against loss of earnings 
n circumstances beyond his control. This type of provi- 
sion was found in 12 per cent of the agreements, but 
‘overed 20 per cent of the employees. The following is 
in illustration of such a clause: “Employees who at the 
-ompany’s discretion work only a part of their standard 
veek shall nevertheless receive their standard weekly 
alary.” 


[he majority of agreements guarantee that an employee 
vill receive a minimum number of hours work or pay 
vhen reporting for work at the regularly scheduled time 
vithout receiving prior notice not to report for duty. 


The results of the study showed that 79 per cent of 


igreements, 83 per cent of the employees, had this type 
f guarantee. The guarantees ranged from two hours 
york or pay to a full day’s work or pay. Indications 
re that a guarantee of 4 hours work or pay is the most 
ommon practice. This was found in 56 per cent of the 
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agreements, covering 59 per cent of the employees. In 
almost all instances, the employer is relieved of the 
obligation to pay in extenuating circumstances. A typical 
example of this type of provision says: 


“When an employee reports for work at the normal 
starting time of the shift, and his regular job is not 
available, he will receive alternate work or pay equiva- 
lent to four hours at his hourly wage rate. This will 
not apply under the following conditions: where the 
employee has been informed a minimum of six hours 
in advance of his regular starting time that he is not 
to report for work; where the plant or part of it or its 
equipment is damaged by fire, lightning, flood or tem- 
pest; and where interruption of work is due to circum- 
stances beyond the Company’s reasonable control.” 


Cost of living clauses in agreements provide for auto- 
matic adjustment of workers’ wages, in line with the 
cost of living index published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. And some agreements had provision for 
other methods of adjusting wages during the life of the 
agreement—wage reopener and deferred wage increases. 
The study revealed that 20 per cent of the agreements, 
covering 34 per cent of the employees, had cost of living 
or escalator clauses. The following is an example of 
such a clause: “The Company will, if the Consumer 
Price Index of DBS increases over and above the Index 
figure published in the month of September, 1968 by 
more that 22 per cent of such Index figure during the 
period ending 2Ist of August, 1969, pay to each em- 
ployee an allowance equal to | cent per hour paid for 
every 0.6 increase in the Index figure in excess of such 
percentage increase.” 


It was found that 38 per cent of the agreements, covering 
53 per cent of the workers, had a provision for payments 
related to an incentive system. Provision for a pay guar- 
antee during a machinery breakdown was found in only 
18 per cent of agreements, with substantially the same 
percentage distribution for employees in the survey. 


Premium pay 


Some agreements have endorsed the principle that em- 
ployees who are subjected to more dirt, more unpleas- 
antness or more hazards when engaged on particular 
jobs should receive extra compensation for such work. 


[t was found that 12 per cent of the agreements, covering 


7 per cent of the employees, had a specific provision 
guaranteeing that an employee would receive addi- 
tional compensation over and above his regular rate 
when engaged in this type of work. These agreements 
were primarily found in transportation equipment, 
paper products, and non-metallic mineral products in- 
dustries. 
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Provision for payment of premium rates for work on 
paid statutory holidays was found to be standard prac- 
tice in collective bargaining agreements. Payment for 
work on such days ranged from time and one half to 
double time and one half in addition to holiday pay. 
The study found that 92 per cent of the agreements, 
covering about 91 per cent of the employees, had a 
provision stipulating compensation over and above the 
basic rate for work performed on a paid holiday. The 
majority of these, that is, 45 per cent of the agreements, 
43 per cent of the employees, provided for compensation 
at the rate of time and one half in addition to holiday 
pay. Next in incidence was double time in addition to 
holiday pay. This was found in 32 per cent of the agree- 
ments, covering 34 per cent of the employees. 


Allowances 


Occasionally a company will undertake to pay a travel 
allowance or provide transportation for employees who 
are required to work at a location other than their usual 
plant. Fourteen per cent of the agreements, 11 per cent 
of the employees, had a specific provision for payment 
of a travel allowance or transportation in such an event. 
Twenty-one per cent of the agreements, covering 24 per 
cent of the employees, had a specific provision guaran- 
teeing that an employee would receive a travel allow- 
ance or transportation in situations such as call-in, over- 
time and other emergencies. 


Paid holidays 


Practically all agreements had a provision guaranteeing 
a number of paid statutory holidays a year for employ- 
ees. To be eligible for holiday pay, it was a common 
requirement that the employee had a minimum service 
of either one month or less, and to have worked both 
the day prior to and following the holiday. The list of 
paid holidays usually numbered from 8 to 10, but ranged 
as high as 13 in some cases. The largest concentration 
was those agreements that had a provision for 9 paid 
holidays a year. This was found to be the case in 4] 
per cent of the agreements, 40 per cent of the employees. 
Next in incidence were those providing 10 paid holidays 
a year. Twenty-four per cent of the agreements, 27 per 
cent of the employees, had this type of provision. 
Twenty-two per cent of the agreements, 19 per cent of 
the employees, had a provision for 8 paid holidays a 
year. 


Paid vacations 


Almost every agreement contained a provision for paid 
vacations. Vacation periods generally ranged from two 
weeks for employees with one year’s service, up to 5 
weeks for employees with 25 years service. Vacation pay 
is usually calculated on the basis of a percentage of 
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the employees’ yearly earnings. Generally, this was 
found to be 4 per cent in the case of employees with 
2 weeks accrued vacation, 6 per cent for employees 
entitled to 3 weeks, and 8 per cent for employees entitled 
to 4 weeks vacations. 


Ninety-seven per cent of the agreements, covering 9% 
per cent of the employees, had a provision for two weeks 
paid vacation. Forty-seven per cent of the total sample 
covering 65 per cent of employees, provided this benefi! 
for employees with one year’s service. Twenty-five pei 
cent of the agreements, 18 per cent of the employees 
provided this benefit after three years service. Ninety- 
three per cent of the agreements, covering substantially 
the same percentage of employees, had a provision fo! 
three weeks paid vacation. The service requirement fol 
this benefit varied extensively, ranging from one yea 
of service to 15 years service. Thirty per cent of the 
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agreements, 25 per cent of the employees, provided this 
enefit after 10 years service. Nineteen per cent of agree- 
ents, 16 per cent of the employees, prescribed eight 
years service, and 16 per cent of the agreements (but 
covering 23 per cent of the employees) required five 
years service. 


ighty-one per cent of the agreements, covering about 
4 per cent of the employees, had a provision for four 
eeks paid vacation. The largest concentration—that is, 
32 per cent of the agreements, 29 per cent of the em- 
loyees—provided this benefit for the employee after 
0 years service. In 16 per cent of the agreements, 
vering 28 per cent of the employees, the eligibility 
equirement was 15 years of service. Thirty-two per cent 
f the agreements, 31 per cent of the employees, had 
provision for five weeks paid vacation. Of these, 22 
er cent, covering 19 per cent of the employees, provided 
his benefit after 25 years of service. Very few agree- 
ents had a provision for six weeks paid vacations. Only 
per cent of the agreements, 2 per cent of the employ- 
es, had such a provision. These were primarily in the 
ubber industry. The eligibility requirement for this 
enefit was 30 years of service. 


eave of absence 


ighty-six per cent of the agreements, covering 75 per 
ent of the employees, had a provision for paid leave 
f absence in the event of a death in the immediate 
amily. This is also commonly called bereavement pay 
Tt compassionate leave. The largest concentration—that 
S, 84 per cent of the agreements, 73 per cent of the 
mployees—had a provision for three days paid leave 
f absence in the event of a death in the immediate 
amily. Thirty-three per cent of the agreements, 25 per 
ent of the employees, had a provision for a paid leave 
of absence in the event of a death of other closely related 
amily of an employee. Of these, 16 per cent, 9 per 
ent of the employees, provided for one day, and another 
16 per cent, but covering 15 per cent of the employees, 
lad a provision for 3 days. 


“ifty-six per cent of the agreements, covering the same 
ercentage distribution of employees, had a provision 
or paid leave of absence for an employee who is re- 
juired to serve as a juror or as a court witness. The 
listinguishing feature of this type of provision is that 
t provides for the employee to be paid the difference 
etween jury duty allowance and the employee’s normal 
ay. Only one per cent of the agreements, with the same 
ercentage distribution for employees, had a provision 
or paid leave of absence for purposes of education. 


eventy-one per cent of agreements, covering 73 per 
ent of the employees, had a specific provision for leave 
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of absence without pay for an employee who is either 
elected to union office or as a delegate to a convention, 
There were widespread variations in the periods of leave 
granted for such purposes. 


Miscellaneous 


Provision for payment of moving expenses, sometimes 
called relocation allowances, were found in 6 per cent 
of the agreements, covering 13 per cent of the employ- 
ety 


A majority of the agreements imposed obligations on 
employees, unions and employers in matters of safety. 
Provisions for industrial safety are primarily designed 
to safeguard employees from accident and injury and 
to minimize potential hazards. Seventy-one per cent of 
the agreements, 63 per cent of the employees, had a 
specific provision for the establishment of a safety prog- 
ram and the observance of safety regulations. In some 
cases the agreements sought to encourage the setting 
up of safety committees comprising representatives of 
the company, and employees designated by the union. 


Twenty-eight per cent of agreements, covering 23 per 
cent of the employees, had a provision for clothing and 
uniforms that must be worn by employees on the job. 
In these instances, it was found to be common for the 
employer to pay part or the whole cost of these items. 


Advance notice and consultation with the workers be- 
fore the introduction of new methods places an obliga- 
tion on the employer to give prior notice of intent to 
introduce new methods of production, and discuss such 
changes with the parties involved in order to facilitate 
equitable solutions to problems that may arise as a result 
of introducing new methods. Twenty-seven per cent of 
the agreements, covering 38 per cent of the employees, 
had such a provision. The largest concentration of agree- 
ments having such a provision was found primarily in 
printing and paper products industries. The following 
is an example of such a provision: “If the Company 
anticipates that the introduction of a new technology 
in the form of new equipment will result in employees 
whose immediate jobs are directly altered thereby being 
placed in a different occupational classification, or being 
removed from their occupational classification due to 
lack of work, then when the Company knows the 
changes that are expected to apply to these employees 
it will arrange for an early discussion of these changes 
with the Union. Wherever possible this discussion will 
take place three months in advance of the introduction 
of such new equipment. These employees will be notified 
by the Company of the changes which will apply to 
them.” 
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in Canada in 1 


a 


For several years the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Canada Department of Labour has compiled and 
published statistics on employment injuries in Canadian 
industry. These statistics are given in Tables H-1 to H-9 
on pages 533 to 542. The non-fatal and fatal employ- 
ment injuries covered in this review are those suffered 
by persons gainfully employed. They occurred during 
the course of, or arose out of, their employment, and 
they include deaths and employment injuries resulting 
from industrial diseases. 


These tables are compiled from reports received from 
the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
and certain other official sources. Newspaper reports are 
also used to supplement the statistics and in the case 
of industries that are not covered by Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Legislation, newspaper reports are the only 
source of information. It is possible, therefore, that cov- 
erage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and trap- 
ping, and certain service groups is not as complete as 
in industries covered by Workmen’s Compensation le- 
gislation. Also, traffic accidents that are in fact industrial 
may not be included in our figures because of lack of 
information in press reports. 


It should be noted also that the figures reported for 
1969 are preliminary. The number of employment inju- 
ries that occurred during the period under review 1s 
usually greater than indicated in the tables. Revised 
statistics, however, will be available in the 1971 annual 
review. 
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As indicated in Table H-1, the total number of fatalities, | 
reported by Workmen’s Compensation Boards in 1969' 
was 965. But, as indicated in Table H-4, the total) 
number of fatalities reported to the Canada Department 
of Labour for 1969 was 1,057. Thus, the number of 
fatalities reported by the Workmen’s Compensation) 
Boards is 91.3 per cent of the total recorded by the: 
Canada Department of Labour. As indicated by Table 
H-1, 91.3 per cent is not out of line with the figures} 
for 1967 and 1968, but is somewhat higher than the) 
83.8 per cent reported as the average for the past ten} 
years. This may be an indication that Workmen’s Com-| 
pensation coverage is being expanded to include a) 
greater number of workers as well as industries. 


Preliminary figures for 1969 indicate that there were 
281,947 temporary disability injuries, 14,604 permanent 
disability injuries and 965 fatalities. | 


Table H-2 presents data on the Workmen’s Compensa- | 
tion settlement rates, that is, the number of claims, 
settled by the various Workmen’s Compensation Boards | 
in relation to each 10,000 workers employed. For 1969, 
the rate for temporary disability was 362.4 for each 
10,000 workers employed; for permanent disability, 
18.8; and for fatalities, 1.2. 


i 
ij 


Table H-3 presents a two-year comparative analysis by 
province of the employment injuries reported to Work- | 
men’s Compensation Boards in 1968 and 1969. In addi-' 
tion to those injuries recorded in Table H-1, Table H-3 
includes 499,643 medical aid cases. In 1969, preliminary’ 
figures indicate that 797,159 injuries of all types have 
been reported for Canada. The provincial totals vary 
from 361,532 in Ontario as a maximum to a minimum 


of 2,058 in Prince Edward Island. 


These two provinces also have the high and low figures 
for each of the type of injuries reported—that is, medical 
aid cases, temporary or permanent disability, and fatal 
accidents. 


Table H-4 is concerned with employment fatalities only, 
on an industrial basis for the years 1960 to 1969. This 
table is compiled from other sources mentioned above 
such as newspaper reports, as well as Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board reports. As indicated, the total number 
of fatalities was 1,057. The largest number of fatalities, 
219, occurred in the construction industry, and trans- 
portation was a close second with 205. The finance 
industry had the smallest number of fatalities, two. This 
is followed by the fishing industry, which recorded 18 
fatalities. The figures for 1969 indicate that there has 
been very little change in the percentage of fatalities 
experienced by each industry. 
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able H-5 gives an analysis of the fatality rates per 
0,000 workers employed on an industrial basis from 
1960-1969. Mining leads the list with a fatality rate of 
13.0 and is followed by forestry with 10.5 and fishing 
ith 8.6. Although fishing is one of the industries with 
he least number of fatalities, it has one of the highest 
atality rates. The lowest fatality rates were in the 
finance industry with 0.1, and the service industry with 
2. For all industries the fatality rate in 1969 is 1.4 
ompared with a 1.8 average rate for the past 10 years. 
he data seem to indicate a tendency of general decline 
or fatality rates, which may suggest an increased em- 
loyer and employee consciousness of industrial safety 
ractices, 


able H-6 presents a more detailed industrial analysis 
f the total employment fatalities by province for 1968 
nd 1969. 


Table H-7 analyzes the type of accident that caused the 
atality. Of the total of 1,057 fatalities in 1969, 259 were 
he result of a person being struck by an object, 250 
were caused by collisions, derailments or wrecks, and 
08 were due to falls and slips. At the lower end of 
he scale, the data indicate that the least number of 
atalities was caused by a person striking against or 
stepping on an object. This type accounted for only four 
of the fatal injuries. 


lable H-8 presents employment fatalities by industry and 
yccupation on a comparative basis for 1968 and 1969. 
As indicated in the table, craftsmen, production process 
ind related workers incurred the largest number of 
atalities, 343. The group of workers experiencing the 
smallest number of fatalities were clerical workers with 
). The occupational group, miners, quarrymen and re- 
ated workers, however, experienced the highest fatality 
ate per 10,000 workers employed with a rate of 23.04. 
As might be expected, the clerical workers experienced 
he lowest fatality rate, 0.08. The above relative positions 
vere the same as in 1968. 


the final table, Table H-9, analyzes the fatality rates by 
ex, broken down into three sections; sex and industry, 
ex and occupation, and sex and age group. As indicated 
n the table, during 1969 there were only 7 fatalities, 
ut of the total of 1,057, incurred by women workers. 
Vith regard to the sex and age analysis, the 65 years 
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of age and over group incurred the highest fatality rate 
of 4.85. Generally speaking, the fatality rate seems to 
increase with age, with a plateau in the 25 to 64 year 
old age group, that is, the common working age for 
most people. 


Table 1 illustrates the number of fatalities and fatality 
rates for male and female workers over the ten year 
period 1960-1969. As was the case in 1968, the 1969 
fatality rate of 1.99 for males is again below 2.0. For 
all previous years in the 1960s, the rate was above 2.0. 
For females, the fatality rate was 0.03. 


During 1969, preliminary figures indicate that there 
were I5 multi-fatality single accidents. These accidents 
resulted in death to 49 workers. For a more detailed 
analysis of these accidents, see the quarterly reports in 
the August, November, February and May editions of 
The Labour Gazette. 


Table 1 
Workers Rate per 10,000 
Fatalities Employed Workers Employed 
Year wen Woes Ve ‘ a Man Women 
SSE SA ERPS TOO A NEN A STE ASST DRE V7 PRN OO 
1960 1,124 10 4,362 1,593 2.58 0.06 
1961 1,082 4 4,381 1,674 2.47 0.02 
1962 1,128 7 4,488 Par EY yy 0.04 
1963 1,220 13 4,567 1,808 2.67 0.07 
1964 1,314 6 4,698 1,911 2.80 0.03 
1965 1,318 8 4,842 2,020 2.72 0.04 
1966 M227 15 4,983 2,169 2.46 0.07 
1967 Ll d2 4 5,083 2,296 pe 0.04 
1968 1,014 3 5,146 =2,391 1.97 0.01 
1969* 1,050 7 a 2ha) 1 O23508 1.99 0.03 


SR BE Tie TNS NS SN RNR AOR BN 8S TRL 


* Preliminary 
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Consumer, March 1970 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) increased 0.2 per 
cent to 128.9 in March from 128.7 in February and was 
4.6 per cent higher than in March 1969. Four of the 
seven major components registered increases ranging 
from 0.4 per cent to 0.7 per cent. 


The food index declined 0.6 per cent to 130.5 from 131.3 
and was 5.4 per cent above the level of a year ago. 
Beef and pork prices registered decreases of 1.2 per cent 
and 1.5 per cent, following two successive months of 
increases. The price of eggs dropped 11.9 per cent and 
was almost 30 per cent lower than the December 1969 
level. The March price level was 1.1 per cent higher 
than a year ago. 


The clothing index moved up 0.7 per cent to 126.0 fron 
125.1, and was 1.8 per cent above the level of a yea 
ago. Following midwinter sales, prices were higher fo! 
many items of men’s, women’s and children’s wear) 
There were noticeable increases for men’s suits anc 
topcoats, and women’s spring coats and dresses. Foot, 
wear and piece goods rose in price, and because 0} 
specials on dry cleaning charges in Winnipeg and Sas) 
katoon, clothing services registered a decline. 


The transportation index advanced 0.4 per cent to 124. 
from 123.5 and was 4.8 per cent higher than in 1969 
Automobile operating costs were higher, although nev 
car prices declined 0.2 per cent. Repair prices rose 4 
per cent to 5 per cent, and lubrication charges 1.8 pe; 
cent. Gasoline prices rose 0.5 per cent because of in 


Lower prices for potatoes, carrots, cabbage and celery 
outweighed increases for tomatoes, turnips and onions. 
Among fresh fruits, a 6 per cent decrease in grapefruit 
prices was not enough to offset higher prices for apples, 
oranges, and bananas. Fresh milk prices declined 0.1 per 
cent. Lower prices for bread, cake mixes, and some 
breakfast cereals were balanced by increases for flour 
and macaroni. Some items which, in the latest month, 
and since a year ago, have recorded increases are: pea- 
nut butter, 6.0 per cent in the latest month and 13 per 
cent since a year ago; regular coffee, 1.8 per cent (10 
per cent); and lard, 1.8 per cent (19.2 per cent). nerie 
price of restaurant meals advanced 0.2 per cent. 


The housing index rose 0.7 per cent to 129.2 from 128.3 
and was 5.2 per cent higher than last year’s index. I[n- 
creased shelter and household operation prices contrib- 
uted equally to the increase. Rents rose 0.3 per cent 
and the home-ownership component increased 0.8 per 
cent, reflecting higher prices for new houses and repairs. 
Electricity prices rose substantially in the Province of 
Québec, and telephone rates rose in some cities in Nova 
Scotia. The price of home furnishings was unchanged 
as sales on some furniture items offset increases for floor 
coverings, household textiles and utensils. 
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creases in Saskatchewan; the price of tires and batterie: 
each advanced 1.4 per cent. In the local transportatior 
groups, higher bus fares were recorded in Ottawa, Sud’ 
bury and Sherbrooke. 


; 


The health and personal care index was unchanged a 
137.7 and was 6.3 per cent above its level of a yea 
ago. A 50 per cent rise in the price of men’s haircut: 
in Québec City was offset by minor declines for ¢ 


number of toiletry items. 


The recreation and reading index increased 0.4 per cen 
to 129.5 from 129.0 and was 3.5 per cent higher thar 
a year ago. The increase in the latest month was entirel} 
attributable to a rise of 6.6 per cent in the price 0 
television repairs. At 126.5, the tobacco and alcoho 
index was unchanged and was 3.8 per cent higher thar 
a year earlier. 


City consumer, March 1970 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) increased in fivé 
regional cities and city combinations, declined in two 
and remained unchanged in three others. The movement: 
ranged from an increase of 0.4 per cent in Ottawa t 
a decrease of the same size in Winnipeg. 
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Food indexes were lower in all cities except Edmon- 
ton-Calgary and Vancouver, with decreases ranging 
from 0.4 per cent in St. John’s to 1.6 per cent in Halifax. 


Housing indexes advanced in most cities with generally 
higher prices for shelter and household operation items. 
Clothing indexes moved up across the country as a result 
of higher prices for new spring lines and the removal 
of midwinter sales. Transportation components regis- 
tered fractional movements, with the exception of the 


an increase in local bus fares, and the Saskatoon-Regina 
index, which rose 1.1 per cent, reflecting increased prices 
for gasoline, tires and licensing fees. Higher television 
repair charges contributed to increases of between 0.1 
per cent and 0.8 per cent in city recreation and reading 


indexes; mixed movements were recorded for health and 
personal care indexes. Tobacco and alcohol components 
were unchanged from the preceding month. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
February and March were: Ottawa +0.5 to 127.0; Van- 
couver + 0.4 to 121.8; Edmonton-Calgary + 0.3 to 124.0; 
Halifax +0.2 to 123.8; St. John’s +0.1 to 122.0; Mon- 
real remained unchanged at 124.2; Toronto remained 
unchanged at 127.2; Saskatoon-Regina remained un- 
changed at 122.1; Saint John —0.1 to 123.1; Winnipeg 
—0.5 to 126.2. 


Wholesale, March 1970 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 100) rose 0.1 
per cent in March to 289.5 from the February index 
of 289.1, and was 3.2 per cent higher than the March 
1969 index of 280.5. Six of the eight major group indexes 
were higher, and two declined. 


The non-ferrous metals products group index rose 1.2 
er cent to 294.5 from 291.1 on higher prices for copper 
ind its products. A rise of 0.6 per cent to 305.1 from 
103.4 in the iron products group index reflected price 
Ncreases for scrap iron and steel. The vegetable prod- 
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Ottawa index, which advanced 3.5 per cent because of 


ucts group index moved up 0.3 per cent to 238.7 from 
237.9 on higher prices for sugar and its products, vege- 
table oils and their products and raw tobacco. An ad- 
vance of 0.3 per cent in the textile products group index 
to 257.5 from 256.8, was attributable to price increases 
for raw cotton and cotton yarns. The non-metallic min- 
eral products group index rose 0.3 per cent to 213.7 
from 213.0 on higher prices for crude oil. The chemical 
products group index increased slightly to 223.8 from 


Fuh, 


The wood products group index declined 0.5 per cent 
to 378.1 from 380.1 in response to lower prices for fir. 
The animal products group index decreased 0.4 per cent 
to 337.2 from 338.4 reflecting price decreases for cured 
meats, milk and its products, eggs and livestock. 


U.S. consumer, March 1970 


The United States consumer price index (1957-59 = 100), 
seasonally adjusted, increased 0.4 per cent to 133.2 in 
March, compared with 132.5 in February. Between 
March 1969 and March 1970, prices rose 6.1 per cent. 


A by-product of government economic policy—higher 
home mortgage interest rates produced by credit re- 
straint—was mainly responsible for the March increase 
and earlier advances. These higher interest rates ac- 
counted for more than a quarter of the increase in the 
index, and were 23.8 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Medical care, which has been rising nearly every month, 
advanced sharply in March. 


Food prices, assisted by a decline in the cost of eggs, 
rose only 0.1 per cent, much less than in recent months. 
The category of consumer durable goods rose 0.4 per 
cent. Seventy per cent of the increase in the March price 
index was due to the cost of services, led by mortgage 
interest rates and medical care. Other service increases 
included home repairs, property taxes, telephone char- 
ges and water and sewer bills. 
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“In terms of economics, every society, whatever its 
employment situation or its population distribution, will 
be concerned with the difference between an employed 
person contributing to the community and an unemployed 
person drawing upon its resources,” says Promoting the 
Placement of Older Workers, one of several reports 
dealing with older workers published during recent years 
by the Social Affairs Division of the Organization for 
Economic Co-Operation and Development. 


The report points out that the reasons for being con- 
cerned about the effective use of older workers are not 
solely economic. They are also social and psychological. 
These reasons prevail in every community, although 
their emphasis must be modified by the national em- 
ployment position. Countries with more jobs than people 
available to fill them must, be interested in methods of 
making use of all potential additions to the labour force. 
Countries with more workers than jobs, in addition to 
referring qualified workers to available positions, must 
be interested in improving the qualifications of unem- 
ployed workers so that they may be competitive in the 
labour market. In this way the workers will benefit and 
make their contribution to a country’s economy. 


According to the publication, every society will be inter- 
ested in the effect of finding employment on the morale 
and mental health of the job seeker and his family. 
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deterioration. The causes may include: loss of identity; 
loss of means of social interaction; loss of means 0: 
killing time; and loss of a source of intrinsic enjoyment. | 


Being out of work is so damaging to self-esteem that 
many people fear even normal retirement. : 


Reasons listed by the report for keeping older people 
in employment were summarized as follows:—they are 
potentially valuable manpower; their employment in- 
creases buying power; their employment increases in- 
come tax revenue and reduces the charges on public 
assistance; the resultant tax reductions reduce the bur- 
den on workers in younger age groups; and their pro- 
ductive participation means greater happiness for them 
and their families. | 


The publication includes conclusions of the OECD's 
Manpower and Social Affairs Committee on policies for 
the employment of older workers. These conclusions 
explain that, although the employment problems of older 
workers may in some cases become apparent on the 
job through falling productivity, they more often be- 
come evident when these workers have to seek new jobs, 
or transfer to new occupations requiring training due, 
in some cases, to: the high rate of technological and 
economic change; and the fact that many younger peo- 
ple have had longer and more recent periods of educa- 
tion and training. The preference for younger persons 
and the views held by some employers concerning oldet 
workers as a class constitute barriers to a fair appraisal 
of their competence and potentialities. The prevalence 
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of formal or informal age limits in hiring and job place- 
ment are evidence of these attitudes, even if exceptions 
are made or the limits relaxed in periods of labour 
shortages. 


The Committee’s recommendations are that member 
countries consider measures aimed at preventing older 
workers from being forced into unemployment, less 
remunerative employment, and premature retirement, 
and at extending the opportunities for their productive 
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employment. These recommendations include programs 
for health, education and vocational training that would 
be made available to workers to promote mental and 
physical adaptability to changing job requirements and 
social needs. 


Another suggestion made in the conclusions was that 
training methods in public and private establishments 
should be specifically adapted to the learning needs of 
older persons. Preparatory general education might be 
acquired by individuals before their occupational training 
for suitable available jobs. According to the OECD 
Committee, such general education and training should 
be carried out under conditions providing personal 
security in an environment that minimizes distraction. 
Special materials should permit learning through con- 
trolled experience, participation, discrimination and 
discovery in a series of problem-solving tasks. Instruction 
should be brief and easily comprehensible. The program 
should allow time for consolidation of what has been 
learned. Where jobs are not immediately available, 
experiments point to the value of multi-occupational 
training. 


The proposals urge measures to discourage employers 
by appropriate means from imposing general maximum 
age limits when engaging new employees, and suggest 
the conducting of a special educational program de- 
signed to persuade employers to consider older job 
applicants on their individual merit. 


Another recommendation was that pension systems 
allow for flexible retirement from work, except where 
job requirements indicate otherwise. It proposed that 
private and public bodies concerned with retirement 
benefit or pensions systems be encouraged to review their 
practices to permit greater personal choice as to age 
of retirement. 


According to the Committee’s conclusions, individual 
enterprises should promote the continued use of their 
older employees through personnel policies that mini- 
mize redundancy by internal job transfers, job redesign 
and training techniques especially adapted to older 
workers. Institutional policies that limit the employment 
of older workers should be modified without impairing 
the value of the benefits to all employees. Promoting 
the Placement of Older Workers, OECD, Paris 1967. 
No. 4, available in Canada from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, or a Queen’s Printer’s Bookshop; $2.30. 
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Albert Schmitt has worked for McDonnell-Douglas 
Corporation for 27 years. He moves quickly and compe- 
tently around his work section in the huge aerospace 
complex outside St. Louis, Missouri. He is obviously 
on excellent terms with his supervisor, J. E. Cresswell, 
who describes him as “an ideal employee.” 


Albert Schmitt has been deaf and mute since infancy. 


In 1942, McDonnell was hard pressed by the manpower 
shortage, as were most other wartime industries. Mr. 
Schmitt applied for a job and was sent to a company 
training school to learn shop techniques. He was sent 
also so that the company could find out whether deaf 
persons could perform adequately in production. Mr. 
Schmitt learned his skills well, and McDonnell learned 
that the deaf, even a mute like Albert Schmitt, can do 
a job as well as the person without such handicaps. 


Since that time, McDonnell has hired more than 100 
deaf persons. According to one supervisor, “They're bet- 
ter than the average worker. They’re not so distractable. 
You don’t have that problem of too much socializing 
and not enough work. They stay on the job.” 
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To communicate with the employees, Mr. Cresswell took 
it upon himself to learn sign language three years ago 
when he was appointed supervisor of Mr. Schmitt's 
production group. “It wasn’t easy in the beginning,” 
he recalled. “Whenever I wanted to tell Albert some- 
thing, I’d have to rehearse it first 


William Schwarz, a deaf riveter at McDonnell, can read 
lips and speaks quite clearly. He has worked for the 
firm for nearly 19 years. Mr. Schwarz is also considered 
an exceptional worker by his supervisor, who said that 
the deaf man can communicate easily with his fellow 
workers “when it’s something to do with the job. Some- 
times it’s a little hard if they get onto other subjects.” 


Gerry Whittington, Supervisor of General Employment 
for McDonnell, said that, depending on a deaf person’s 
skills and the company’s personnel needs at the time 
he applies, “we have no qualms at all about hiring the 
deaf.” The company employs many deaf girls doing 
keypunch work in the automation department; most of 
the deaf men are in sheet metal fabrication and assem- 
bly work. “Needless to say, we are not going to pul 
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Supervisor Les Batton 


1 deaf person in a hazardous area. If a man is in danger 
through some shop accident, and somebody yells to 
warn him, he has to be able to hear it,” Mr. Whittington 
said. 


‘We give training to all new employees who come 
Without skills, but it’s in the form of lectures and films 
is well as practical experience and it would be very 
lifficult for a deaf person to catch it all. So we usually 
rain the new employees on the job—assign one person 
0 just stay with him and show him what he has to 
lo,” Mr. Whittington explained. “We always ask the 
—. of course, but we’ve seldom had one turn us 
own.” 
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Albert Schmitt 


All the deaf production workers at McDonnell, includ- 
ing several husband and wife teams, are members of 
the International Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers (IAM). “The deaf and deaf mute workers 
are among our most respected and well liked members,” 
an IAM representative said. The company was hit by 
strikes last year. In strike vote meetings, a special section 
was set aside for the deaf workers, and a union member 
with normal hearing and knowledge of sign language 
served as a translator so that the deaf men and women 
could fully participate in the heated debates. 
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Summary Table 


Feb: 
Activity 1970 


Insured population at end of month. 0.0.0.0... ie — 
Initial and renewal claims filed: 

Totals Face i MAS | en mn an ae Ane Aa: Ae CV ae 201 

CRI GEM ba Mie wa ebro SA A aah hk OP OE ALE ee Yakes, 25 155 

ETOW Alice) Urteseeee Bs. ST Pic ey chic atin tae eee ON as 46 


Claimants currently reporting to local offices... Ee 694 
Beneficiaries (weekly average). ul bit SANPEY. 4 ys. OR ER eh coe rae 549 
WEEKS COMIDELISAUCC eects 25. ne tae ccat tenes cen sacn cpert crs inesspeek oecuicsstraesncangencis= 2,196 
IBEMetit ald eee. ates eee estan ee hc $77,632 


Cumulative Data 


(in thousands) 


5,610 S55 


2198 
$76,500 


2,145 
$67,394 


Jan. 


to 


Feb. 


1970 


467 
367 
100 


Gtr 
549* 


4,394 
$154,133 


Average weekly benefit. sth dere beach Sao ae Caen hae $35.34 


1 


* Monthly average. 
+ Discrepancy between totals and subtotals due to rounding. 
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$34.81 $31.42 


$35.08 
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endit 
Februa 


15,99 
$524,49 


$32.8 


INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS 
THOUSANDS 


500 


Ax 


aie, 1969 Z 


1965 1967 1969 


A total of 200,824 initial and renewal claims were filed 
n February 1970. This total was a decrease of 65,320, 
25 per cent, from the number of claims filed in January 
970 but an increase of 32,235, or 19 per cent, over the 


umber of claims filed in the same month a year ago. 


With the exception of Ontario, all provinces experienced 
i; decreases over the previous month that were 
sreater than the Canadian average of 25 per cent. In 
Intario, partially as a result of temporary layoffs in 
he automotive industry, the number of claims filed 


lecreased by only 7 per cent. 
) 


-ompared with the same month a year ago, a tightening 
n the Ontario labour market is indicated by the increase 
f 14,836, or 32 per cent, in initial claims and an increase 
f 9.792, or 84 per cent, in renewal claims. The claim 
Mcrease in Ontario combined with the claim increase 
Nn Québec for this same period—an increase of 4,597, 
T 12 per cent, in initial claims, and an increase of 2.686. 
r 24 per cent, in renewal claims—coincides with 93 per 
ent of the total Canadian claim increase between Feb- 
uary 1969 and the same month this year. 


laimants for unemployment insurance benefit totalled 
94.416 on February 27, 1970. This was an increase of 
4,957, or 5 per cent more than the 659,459 claimants 
ssistered on January 30, 1970. All provinces, with the 
Xception of British Columbia, experienced claimant 
creases ranging from 510, or 9 per cent, in Prince 
dward Island to 17,343, or 9 per cent, in Ontario. 
1 British Columbia, a decrease of 1,584 in the male 
aimant population created a 2 per cent decrease in 
l€ provincial claimant population. 
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TOTAL CLAIMANTS (MONTH END) 


THOUSANDS THOUSANDS 


1970 


~ 


MILLIONS MILLIONS 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
OF DOLLARS OF DOLLARS 


MONTHLY ee 
AVERAGE 80 


oo —, 


! ' ' 
1966 | 1968! y 
1965 1967 1969 


Although, on average, both male and female claimant 
populations each increased by 5 per cent in Canada, 
experience varied greatly between provinces. Of the total 
increase in claimants between January 30 and February 
27,71 per cent is accounted for by males. 


The claimant count on February 27, 1970, is an increase 
of 63,394, or 10 per cent, over the 631,022 claimants 
registered on February 28, 1969. In a comparison of 
provincial data from these two reference dates, New- 
foundland, Prince Edward Island and British Columbia 
retained smaller claimant populations as a result of 
fewer male claimants. All other provinces experienced 
increases in their claimant count, ranging from 538, or 
2 per cent, in New Brunswick to 37,939, or 21 per cent, 
in Ontario. 


The average number of beneficiaries per week during 
February 1970 was estimated to be 549.100 compared 
with 549,400 in the preceding month and 536,200 in 
February 1969. Benefit payments totalled $77.6 million 
in February 1970, compared with $76.5 million in the 
previous month and $67.4 million in February of last 
year. Average weekly benefit paid was $35.34, compared 
with $34.81 in January and $31.42 in February 1969. 
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A matter of trust 


It started back in 1958 with the XYZ theory of manage- 
ment, and a man named Mel Williamson, a new works 
manager at the Alcan plant in Kingston. Mr. Williamson 
had not only read articles on the theory (L. G., Feb. 
1969, p. 92), but came up with an obvious but often 
untried premise: “No man can run a plant single-handed- 
ly from one desk.” Plants, like their botanical counter- 
parts, were organic things, and if they were to function 
and continue to grow and compete, you had to create 
the proper soil to nurture them. And this would mean 
picking the brains and getting the co-operation of every 
worker in the organization. , | 


Workers wanted not only to work, thought Mr. William: 
son, but they wanted to work creatively. Most of the 
trouble seemed to stem from stifling a worker’s potential, 
and it was this potential that could give the company 
the extra dividends it hadn’t bargained for. Mr. Wil 
liamson began by delegating work to his department 
heads and encouraging them to pass on responsibility 
to their subordinates. This eliminated the necessity of 
passing through several levels of authority before a 
decision was made, and naturally expedited work. I 
also reduced the levels of management in some cases 
from about 12 to four or five. | 


The Personnel Manager, Fred Whitney, who had been 
with the company since 1939, was in accord with Mr 
Williamson’s method. So with his help, and with the 
help of many capable people, like Roy Collins, Alcan’s 
Assistant Personnel Manager, Alcan tossed out its time 
clocks and put 1,500 blue-collar workers on salary. 


When 1962 began, time stopped at the Alcan plant. Ne 
whistle signified the beginning and end of shifts, anc 
the managers waited in the wings, not without trepida 
tion, for the work performance to begin. And begin 1 
did. Without the whistle to tell them to stop, some met 
just had to keep on working, not because they wer 
forced to, but because they wanted to finish somethinj 
before they left for the night. The result was that, wherea 
previously there had been a half hour lull, the machine: 
never stopped; they just kept whirring along. And you 
couldn’t tell where one shift left off and the other began 


Of course, it was tough initially on the foremen. Ant 
some of them just couldn’t adjust. The foremen hat 
to make more decisions, and they had to be sensible 
humane decisions. Somehow they had to help the fore 
man understand the newer approach and his role u 
it. Between 1960 and 1963, foremen and other member 
of management attended classes in business administra 
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tion at Queen’s University for a half day a week for 
a ten-week period. There were 30 men to each class, 
and those that were unable to adjust to the new role 
were retired early or moved to other jobs. With their 
‘new responsibility, and with the new responsibility of 
each worker on the foreman’s team, it just didn’t seem 
appropriate to regard them as “blue-collar” workers 
any more, so with the consultation of management at 
all levels the company decided to discontinue the hourly 
Wage scale too, and, in October 1966, the Kingston 
Alcan workers became salaried employees. 


Now, foremen took a keener interest in the whereabouts 
of their men. Before, if a man missed half a day it didn’t 
seem to matter so much because the company didn’t 
pay him. But the foreman’s attitude changed with the 
introduction of salaries, and so did the attitude of the 
men. Some who looked forward to the opening of the 
hunting season or the fishing season, and who didn’t 
mind taking the odd day off, suddenly became very 
responsible. They were being paid for the day, and 
somehow it just didn’t seem right not to be there. And 
of course, some of the men who used to be at work 
every day under the hourly wage deal thought they could 
“goof off” now and then at company expense. But the 
irresponsible group was definitely in the minority. 
“When we took away the controls we were warned that 
production would become sloppy,” Mr. Whitney said. 
“Let me ask you then if producing more metal at a 
cheaper price is an indication of sloppiness?” 


Naturally other companies write and phone and send 
representatives to Alcan. “We want to use your ideas. 
Pell us how it’s done,” they say. And these requests 
ire a source of apprehension for both Mr. Whitney and 
Mr. Collins. Too often the requests are for the working 
drocedures of the salary plan and time clock innovations, 
father than the company’s basic industrial relations 
dhilosophy. Mr. Collins fears that some of these proce- 
Jures may be adopted as isolated “gimmicks.” And both 
nen want this made clear: the salary plan and other 
ittention-grabbers are not the cause, but the result, of 
Nature industrial relations. 


since Alcan’s management philosophy changed direc- 
ion, Mr. Collins stated, the results have been positive, 
though not measurable. There is increased economic 
ecurity for employees, people are working together more 
losely than before, the level of employees’ constructive 
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critical comment is up, employees are finding work more 
interesting, and there is an indication of more job satis- 
faction. “Although we can’t prove any of these things,” 
Mr. Collins said, “we are confident we’ve made substan- 
tial improvements.” 


The company has done an almost complete about-face 
since wartime control in the 1940s. Aluminum manu- 
facturing was an essential industry, and the human side 
of management tended to get lost in the rush to meet 
production schedules. 


“The guys used to fill in three forms to draw a part 
from the warehouse, but our new philosophy changes 
all that,” he said. “Now if a man wants a two-inch bolt, 
he goes to the warehouse and simply says ‘I need a 
two-inch bolt’ and they hand it to him.” In another 
move to give the working man an identity, the 150- 
member inspection department was discontinued. In- 
spection department workers were placed elsewhere in 
the plant because, Mr. Whitney said, “we felt the man 
on the machine had, with training, the ability to judge 
his own work.” 


Mr. Whitney recalls the evening he stopped a mechanic 
in the hallway. The mechanic told him that he had 
installed new bearings in a machine and had come back 
to see how it was running. “The point to this,’ Mr. 
Whitney said, “is that the man was working day shift, 
and here he was in at 8 o’clock in the evening because 
he was interested in his work.” 


Alcan employees are encouraged to take an interest in 
their work. A worker is shown how his particular job 
fits into a wider context. At another Alcan plant recently, 
an operator of an aluminum foil machine took it upon 
himself to alter an order for wrapping paper slated for 
a candy manufacturer. The order called for foil rolled 
with the shiny side up, but the operator rolled the foil 
with the shiny side down. He decided to make the 
decision for two reasons: he had visited the candy fac- 
tory on company time and noticed how the foil was 
used, and he knew that the company respected his 
judgment and would not discipline him if it turned out 
that he had made the wrong decision. 


But how do the unions react? Gordon Tuepah, who 
heads Local 343 of the United Steelworkers of America, 
and keeps a keen eye on the welfare of the plant’s 1,135 
union members, says that, in spite of the plant’s policy 
of human dignity, delegation of authority and trust, 
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people are still people, and do have problems from time 
to time. “But the company is willing to discuss with the 
union, all matters affecting the employees, and the union 
is willing to discuss matters with the company. A lot 
of companies tie themselves up with rules, and when they 
have a problem, they apply the rules. One side gains and 
one side loses, and this usually means trouble when the 
time rolls around for the next negotiations.” 


Mr. Tuepah, who worked 23 years in the foil-rolling 
department, would like to see more companies rating 
their blue-collar workers as “first-class citizens.” The 
more the worker is permitted to contribute to his job, 
he said, the less the company has to rely on rules. 


“When a new machine went in recently, do you know 
where the operators were? They were in a classroom 
learning how to run the new machine,” Mr. Tuepah 
said. “These guys who work in a group are consulted 
about changes. Back when I started on the rolling ma- 
chines, we were never told what was happening. Engi- 
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neers would install new machinery and after it was ready 
and humming, we were brought in and told: “Here, you 
push this button to start, and this to stop. If anything 
goes wrong don’t touch anything, call the boss.’ Now 
they realize that, just because a guy wears a blue collar, 
it doesn’t mean that he hasn’t got a head on his 
shoulders.” 


It used to be, Mr. Tuepah explained, that the unions 
wanted rules so that they could fight management, and 
the companies used rules to cut down the unions. “But 
now, 98 per cent of our problems are dealt with on a 
person-to-person basis rather than writing out a griev- 
ance.” And any employee has a right to meet with a 
manager, up to and including the head man at the plant. 


“Naturally there comes a time when a guy has a griev- 
ance and I know without a doubt that I can beat him 
in a legal fight,” Mr. Whitney said. “But if we go ahead 
and win where’s the satisfaction? You’ve still got a 
disgruntled employee on your hands, and that’s no gain 
for the company.” Mr. Whitney went on to say that 
in union-management dealings, the contract is seldom 
on the desk. Rather than fight with the printed word, 
the two parties are more inclined to sit down and discuss 


how they can reach a reasonable decision together. 


Michael Waller, President of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, Local 54, agrees with Mr. Whitney 
and Mr. Tuepah that about 95 to 98 per cent of dis- 
agreements are nipped in the bud. “The flexibility of 
our collective agreement works to our advantage. We 
know the intent behind these clauses, and the day that 
this doesn’t work out,” he said, “our agreement will look 
about the size of a mail order catalogue.” 


Both union men think the system is greater than its 
parts, and could not be dented by a change in union 
and company negotiating committees. “Of course there's 
always the type of employee that tries to beat the system, 
no matter what kind it is,” Mike Waller said. “But we 
let him know about it in a hurry.” 


“The system, of course, is to our advantage,” interjected 
Gordon Tuepah. “The more efficiently the plant 
operates, the more money we can negotiate for oul 
personnel.” But both men agreed that it wouldn't work 
in every plant, those places where there is a lot of 
nitpicking and strained relationships. 


And what was that special ingredient that oiled the 
wheels of their own harmonious management-unior 
relationship? “I guess you could call it a matter of trust,’ 
they agreed. 
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Two cases originating before the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board concerned the problem of certifying a union 
for employees whose qualifications or duties differ from 
those usually admitted to membership in the union. In 
the first case, a cause célébre early in 1970, the Supreme 
Court of Canada decided that the board had no jurisdic- 
tion to certify after determining that employees were 
members of a union in accord with the board’s standard 
criteria for union membership. The Ontario Legislature 
has since amended the Labour Relations Act in order 
to incorporate the board’s criteria for union membership 
into the Act. 


Supreme Court of Canada 


The International Union of Operating Engineers applied 
to the Ontario Labour Relations Board in February 1967 
for certification as bargaining agent for employees of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. engaged in building 
maintenance and cleaning operations in Ottawa. Of 
thirty employees in the proposed unit, twenty-one were 
claimed by the union to be members. The company 
opposed the application on the ground that the consti- 
tution of the Operating Engineers could only be inter- 
preted to exclude from union membership those em- 
ployees claimed as members; for the board to entertain 
this application would be in direct conflict with the 
union constitution. Sec. 7 of the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act states in subsection | that “Upon an appli- 
cation for certification, the board shall ascertain the 
number of employees in the bargaining unit at the time 
the application was made and the number of employees 
in the unit who were members of the trade union at 
such time as is determined (by the board)” and states 
in subsection 3 that “if on the taking of a representation 
vote more than 50 per cent of the ballots of all those 
eligible to vote are cast in favour of the trade union, 
and in other cases, if the board is satisfied that more 
than 55 per cent of the employees in the bargaining 
unit are members of the trade union, the board shall 
certify the trade union as the bargaining agent of the 
employees in the bargaining unit.” 


The board said in its reasons for decision that the com- 
pany’s argument was based on the erroneous assumption 
that, in determining union membership for the purposes 
of Sec. 7, the board is bound by the provisions of the 
particular union’s constitution. The board, however, had 
a longstanding policy for dealing with the question of 
whether an employee is a member of a union applying 
for certification. The policy had been set out in this way: 
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Upon receiving an application for certification, the board 
will require the applicant to submit evidence that each 
employee said to be a member of the applicant has (1) 
applied for membership in the applicant, and (2) indi- 
cated his acceptance of membership and his assumption 
of the responsibilities of membership (a) by paying to 
the applicant, on his own behalf, an amount of at least 
$1 in respect of the prescribed initiation fee or monthly 
dues of the applicant, or (b) by presenting himself for 
initiation, or by taking the members’ obligation, or by 
doing some other act which, in the opinion of the board, 
is consistent with membership in the union. 


The board said that it had set its own standard of 
membership and had not considered constitutions of 
applicant unions except when a constitution contains 
a clear-cut prohibition or express exclusion of a certain 
class of persons. The board had found it desirable to 
set a uniform standard for determining whether em- 
ployees are members rather than be bound by require- 
ments in union constitutions. 


The argument that the board must look to union consti- 
tutions in order to interpret the word “members” would 
be entirely inconsistent with the board’s policy. It was 
not prepared to depart from this policy. It did not regard 
itself as bound by membership and eligibility require- 
ments of union constitutions when interpreting the word 
“members” in Sec. 7 of the Act. In determining whether 
an applicant union is capable of representing all the 
employees in an appropriate bargaining unit, the board 
said that it was concerned with whether the union ac- 
cords all such employees full rights and privileges as 
members. If so, the board would find that the employees 
are eligible to become members and, depending on the 
evidence, that they are members under Sec. 7 and that 
the union is capable of representing all employees in 
the unit. The board did say that it would review its 
decision in a particular case if, subsequently, it came 
to light that employees in a unit were not being accorded 
full status as union members. The possibility that this 
might happen in the future was no ground for withhold- 
ing bargaining rights. No representation vote having 
been held, the board found that more than fifty-five 
per cent of the employees in the unit were members, 
and it granted certification to the Operating Engineers. 


The company, on the basis of the manner in which its 
objection to the certification application was dealt with, 
applied for certiorari against the board’s decision. The 
Ontario High Court judge found that the union constitu- 
tion did not provide for admission to membership of 
persons other than operating engineers. It was also clear 
that the employees in the proposed unit were not opera- 
ting engineers. There was no dispute, nor was it suggest- 
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ed by the board, that the employees were members in 
the full legal sense as between themselves and the union. 
However, the board applies certain criteria that it regards 
as practically acceptable in such cases; when the cri- 
teria are satisfied, the board has not considered itself 
bound by the union constitution. Although he concluded 
that the board had erred in law on the face of its decision, 
the Ontario High Court judge held that, under the 
Labour Relations Act, the error was in a matter within 
the board’s exclusive jurisdiction, and that privative 
clauses prevented any review of that error by way of 
certiorari proceedings. The Ontario Court of Appeal 
unanimously affirmed the High Court decision. The 
certiorari action having been dismissed in the Ontario 
courts, the company appealed to the Supreme Court 
of Canada. 


Mr. Justice Cartwright, speaking for the Supreme Court, - 
said that there was no serious dispute regarding the 
principles that guide the court in deciding whether it | 
has the power and duty to review the decision of a lower | 
tribunal when the act creating the tribunal contains a_ 
privative clause; the difficulty arises with the application — 
of the principles to a particular set of facts. 


The source of the board’s jurisdiction and the nature 
of the task imposed on it before granting certification 
in this case are to be found in Sec. 7 of the Act. No 
representation vote having been taken, the board had 
to be satisfied that more than fifty-five per cent of the 
employees in the proposed unit were members of the 
union. If the board had addressed itself to this question, 
its decision could not be interfered with by the court, 
even though the board had erred in fact or law. 


From the reasons given by the board for its decision 
it was clear to Mr. Justice Cartwright that the board, 
instead of asking itself the question whether more than 
fifty-five per cent were members of the union, had inquir- 
ed whether, in regard to the required number of em- 
ployees, certain conditions had been met: (1) the em- 
ployee had applied for membership; (2) the employee 
had indicated his acceptance of membership and its 
responsibilities by paying to the union at least one 
dollar of the prescribed fees or dues; (3) the constitution 
of the union contained no express prohibition of the 
employee being admitted to membership; and (4) the 
union had accorded to the employee full rights and 
privileges as a member. On being satisfied that these 
conditions had been fulfilled, the board would treat an 
employee as a member of a union for purposes of certific- 
ation, even if it were plain from the terms of the union’s 
constitution and from the nature of the qualifications 
and duties of the employee that he was not and could not 
be a member of that union. 
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Mr. Justice Cartwright found that the board, by pro- 
ceeding in this way, failed to deal with the question 
imposed on it by Sec. 7 and, instead, decided a question 
that was not imposed on it. The board thereby stepped 
outside of its jurisdiction; the privative clauses in the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act gave no protection to the 
board’s certification order in this case. The company’s 
appeal was allowed by the Supreme Court of Canada, 
and the board’s decision to certify was quashed. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. v. International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 796, et al., decided J anuary 
me, 1970, 70 CLLC, para. 14,008. 


Ontario Court of Appeal 


In the second case, the court, although finding that the 
labour relations board had erred in law, upheld the 
board’s decision not to certify a union that admitted 
to membership persons other than security guards. 


A local of the Labourers’ International Union of North 
America applied to the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
for certification as bargaining agent for employees of 
a company that provided security guard services to 
others on a contract basis. In part, Sec. 9 of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act states that no employer shall be 
required to bargain with a trade union on behalf of 
any person employed as a guard if the trade union 
admits to membership or is chartered by, or is affiliated, 
directly or indirectly, with an organization that admits 
to membership persons other than guards. The La- 
bourers’ Union is one that admits to membership persons 
of varying degrees of skill, including unskilled workers, 
The Labour Relations Board took Sec. 9 to mean that a 
trade union is not qualified to represent security guards 
if the union is not a security guards’ union. As a result, 
the board refused to certify the union for the unit of 
guards. 


The Labourers’ local sought review of the board’s deci- 
sion by way of certiorari, but the Ontario High Court 
decided that the board’s decision was not reviewable 
even though the judge was inclined to the view that 
the board had erred in its interpretation of Sec. 9. 


The Ontario Court of Appeal agreed with this judgment. 
Taking into account the history of Sec. 9, the three judges 
Were of the opinion that the board’s interpretation of 
that provision overplayed its purpose, which is, the court 
said, to limit representation of security guards employed 
to protect their employer’s property to an independent, 
unaffiliated union that embraced no other category of 
members. The provision was being read too widely if 
the board understood it to cover guards whose employ- 
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ers contracted out services to others. Although not 
adopting the board’s interpretation of Sec. 9, the Court 
of Appeal said that the board had jurisdiction to inter- 
pret provisions such as Sec. 9 and to apply those provi- 
sions as interpreted; moreover, the act contained a pri- 
vative clause. 


The board’s decision not to certify the Labourers’ local, 
although based on an interpretation that was unaccep- 
table to the court, was not reviewable. The union’s 
appeal was dismissed. Labourers’ International Union 
of North America, Local 183 y. Knight Security Guards 
Ltd., decided May 6, 1969, 69 CLLC, para. 14, 185; 
[1969] 5 D.L.R. (3d), Part 8, p. 707. 
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Wage schedules 


During March, the Department of Labour prepared 280 
wage schedules for inclusion in contracts proposed to 
be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of 
Canada for works of construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition, and certain services. 


In the same period, 188 contracts in these categories 
were awarded. In addition, 220 contracts containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause were awarded. A copy of 
the wage schedule issued for each contract is available 
on request to trade unions concerned or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of 
supplies and equipment were: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts | Amount 
PI RES BE I 
Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development 
Post Office 39 
Supply and Services 120 


2 $667,228.50 
826,386.41 
522,226.00 


During March, the sum of $5,891.40 was collected from 
23 contractors for wage arrears owing their employees 
as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their 
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subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other condi- 
tions of employment required by the schedule of labour 
conditions forming part of their contract. This amount 
is for distribution to the 123 workers concerned. 


Employment review 


Employment increased by 20,000 to 7,525,000 between 
February and March and was 54,000 higher than in 
March 1969. Unemployment advanced 16,000 to 
542,000; in recent years it decreased or showed little 
change during this period. The labour force, at 
8,067,000, was 36,000 higher than in February, and 
148,000 higher than a year ago. The unemployment rate 
in March, seasonally adjusted, was 5.1 per cent. 


Employment 


In non-farm employment, the largest gains were in trade, 
25,000, and community, business and personal service, 
22,000. The employment expansion in construction, 
15,000, was above average for this time of year. A 
larger-than-usual employment decline occurred in for- 
estry, 23,000; in transportation, communication and 
other utilities, there was a decline of 21,000. There was 
little change in farm employment. 
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Compared with a year earlier, employment in commu- 
nity, business and personal service showed the largest 
increase, 88,000, with a smaller increase in finance, 
insurance, and real estate, 19,000. A decline of 28,000 
in agriculture partially offset the gains in non-agricul- 
tural industries. Regionally the annual increases in Brit- 
ish Columbia and Ontario were 4.0 per cent and 1.3 
per cent. In other regions, there was little change. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 542,000, was 16,000 higher than in 
February and 94,000 more than a year ago. The annual 
increases in the number of unemployed were: Ontario, 
42,000; the Prairies, 21,000; Québec, 16,000; and British 
Columbia, 15,000. There was no change in the Atlantic 
region. 


Of the total unemployed in March, 145,000, or 27 per 
cent, had been unemployed for less than a’month, 36 
per cent for one to three months, and 37 per cent for 
four months or more. Unemployment in March repre- 
sented 6.7 per cent of the labour force, compared with 
5.7 per cent in March 1969 and 6.4 per cent in March 
1968. 


U.S. employment 


Unemployment rose 4.8 per cent in April from 4.4 per 
cent in March—the largest advance in ten years. The 
unemployment total increased by 300,000 to 4,000,000. 


The growth in the number of unemployed is a continued 
reflection of the government’s tight fiscal and monetary 
policies and the resultant slowing in the economy. 
Layoffs in the defence and aerospace industries have 
swamped the labour market at a time when the civilian 
manpower demand is at its lowest level in about six 
years. 
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Unemployment insurance fund 


During March, 21,498 investigations were finalized 
across Canada. Of these, 13,563 were on-premises inyes- 
tigations, 2,071 were selective investigations and 1,966 
were random sample investigations of claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The remaining 588 
formal investigations and 3,310 post audit investigations 
Were in connection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. Punitive disqualifica- 
tions as a result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 1,761. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 288 cases, 287 against 
claimants and one against an employer. This does not 
include employer prosecutions commenced by the Rev- 
enue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in March totalled $46,229,380.85 compared with 
$51,359,835.68 in February and $48,749,078.68 in March 
1969. Benefits paid in March totalled $24,280,170.00 
compared with $19,929,622.00 in February and 
$66,440,570.04 in March 1969. The balance in the Fund 
on March 31, 1970 was $461,098,080.49 compared with 
$498,887,817.48 at the end of February and 
$382,638,687.36 on March 31, 1969. 


New publications 


A supplement to the Canada Department of Labour 
publication, Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, cov- 
ering changes in workmen’s compensation laws in 
1969 is available free from the Publications Division 
of the Department. Prepared by the Legislation Branch, 
the supplement is a reprint of an article that appeared 
in the March 1970 issue of The Labour Gazette, with 
the addition of up-to-date tables of benefits. The revised 
tables show the benefits and allowances payable under 
workmen’s compensation laws at the end of 1969. 


The Legislation Branch has put together in one pam- 
phlet the articles on labour legislation in 1968-69 that 
appeared in the December 1969 and January and Feb- 
ruary 1970 issues of The Labour Gazette. The pamphlet, 
titled Developments in the Enactment and Administra- 
tion of Labour Laws in Canada 1968-69, describes 
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changes made during the year in labour standards, 
human rights, industrial training and apprenticeship, 
industrial safety and labour relations. The articles are 
in both English and French. Interested persons may 
obtain a copy of the publication free on application to 
the Legislation Branch, Canada Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


For users of the Legislation Branch publication, Labour 
Relations Legislation in Canada, which was recently 
reviewed in The Labour Gazette (L. G., March, p. 196), 
a separate reprint of the article, describing changes in 
labour relations legislation in Canada 1968-69, is avail- 
able free from the Publications Division. This article 
updates the material in the main publication, describing 
the important enactments of the year, including the 
establishment of a Labour Court in Québec. 


July credits 


Unemployment Insurance Report, p. 492, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
employment register is placed in the active file at the 
local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total number of 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 507, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 504, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act concerning the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Department. 


Legal Decisions, p. 497, is prepared by the Legislation 
Branch of the Canada Department of Labour. 
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A Matter of Trust, p. 494, extracted from Teamwork 
in Industry, a publication of the Labour-Management 
Consultation Branch, Canada Department of Labour. 


Economic and psychological benefits of employment, p, 
488, was submitted by the Section on Older Workers, 
Manpower Utilization Branch, Department of Man- 
power and Immigration. 


Employment injuries, p. 484, are prepared by the Sur- 
veys Division of the Canada Department of Labour's: 
Economics and Research Branch. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 473, 476, 477, 479, 481, 482, 
487, 489, 497, 499. Murray Mosher: p. 466. Gabor | 
Szilasi, Montreal: p. 468. Public Archives of Canada: 
p. 470. William C. Baird Photography, Kingston, Ont.: | 
p. 494, 496. Murray MacGowan: p. 515. 2 
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Omissions 

| 
There will be no B or C-3 tables this month. Informa-| 
tion for the B table, Estimates of Labour Income, by 
Industry, and the C-3 table, Estimates of Employees 
by Industry, Provinces and Canada, were not available 
at press time. 
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Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, contact be- 
tween the claimant and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission is achieved by means of a network of local 
offices. Tables E-2 to E-4 relate to local office operations, 
though Table E-3 includes data on regional office pro- 
cessing. 


Upon separation from employment, a person wishing 
to file a claim for benefit applies either in person or 
by mail to the nearest local office of the Commission. 
The claim will be either an “initial” or a “renewal” 
depending upon whether or not it is necessary to com- 
pute benefit rights. On an initial claim, the claimant’s 
benefit entitlement is calculated, and this will be avail- 
able for compensation of spells of proved unemploy- 
ment during a period of one year,* unless used up prior 
to that time. When a claimant misses two successive 
scheduled reporting dates and subsequently files a claim, 
a renewal claim will serve to re-activate the claim, pro- 
vided that there is still benefit available. 


The total of initial and renewal claims (Table E-3) thus 
approximates the number of recorded separations from 
employment during a month. However, to the extent 
that an initial claim is taken from a person who has 
just exhausted benefit and seeks re-establishment of 
credits, the total would constitute an overstatement of 
the new cases of recorded unemployment. Claims in 
the category “entitled to benefit” include initial claims 
on which the contribution requirements were fulfilled 
and no disqualification was imposed, and renewal claims 


“Under the Training Allowances Act—1966 the benefit 
period of an insured person may be extended if he (or 
she) is in receipt of a training allowance. The benefit 
period is extended by the amount of time the person 
is undergoing training, but in no event can the benefit 
period extend beyond 156 weeks. 
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allowed, with no disqualification. Claims “not entitled 
to benefit” consist of failures on initial claims due to 
insufficient contributions, and in addition, disqualifica- 
tions imposed on either initial or renewal claims. Claims 
not completely processed at the end of the month are 
shown as “pending.” 


Claimants are required to report every two weeks by 


_ mail to the local office. Information on the number of 


claimants currently reporting to local offices is obtained 
by a count of individual unemployment registers in the 
currently active file at the month-end (Table E-2). Once 
a claim is taken, the document on which the record 
of activity is maintained (the unemployment register) 
is placed in the active file, and it becomes dormant only 
after the scheduled reporting pattern has been broken 
twice in succession or the claimant finds work. The count 
of weeks on claim represents the number of weeks of 
proved unemployment since the most recent separation 
from employment. When a new unemployment register 
is prepared, because the previous claim has terminated 
and a new entitlement has been computed, the number 
of weeks is calculated from the date of actual separation 
from employment. Information on the number of weeks 
on claim is based on examination of a 10-per-cent sam- 
ple of unemployment registers. 


Payment data are provided by Treasury Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and relate to 
transactions during a month. In some cases, the com- 
pensated unemployment would have occurred in a prior 
month. Data cover partial as well as complete weeks. 


Estimates of the insured population (Table E-1) are 
based on an estimate of persons either working in in- 
sured employment or on claim at June | each year. 
Monthly estimates of insured employment are projected 
from the June | figure, using employment indexes, for 
individual industry divisions as published in Employ- 
ment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (Em- 
ployment Section, Labour Division, DBS) (DBS Cat. 
No. 72-002). The number of claimants recorded at the 
month-end, as described above, is added to provide the 
total estimate. 
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During April the Minister of Labour appointed concili- 
ation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


M & P Transport Ltd., Montreal, Que., and the Trans- 
port Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 
106 (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne). 


B.C. Air Lines Limited (air engineers, mechanics and 
allied trades) Vancouver International Airport, and Ca- 
nadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Port of Hali- 
fax, and International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local 1341 (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden). 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Montreal, Qué., and 
le Syndicat National des Employés de Robin Hood 
Flour Mills Limited (CSN) (Conciliation Officer: S. T. 
Payne). 
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Les Minoteries Phenix Limitée, Montreal, Qué., and le 
Syndicat National des Employés des Minoteries Phenix 
(CSN) (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited, Montreal, Qué., and 
le Syndicat National des Employés de Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co. Limited (CSN) (Conciliation Officer: S. T. 
Payne). 


Les Moulins Maple Leaf Ltee., Montreal, Qué., and le 
Syndicat National de la Meunerie Maple Leaf Limitée 
(CSN) (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Sabena Belgian World Airlines (traffic agent, cargo 
agents and warehousemen, Montreal, Qué.) and Trans- 
port Workers’ Union of America (AFL-CIO), Air 
Transport, Local 504 (Conciliation Officer: S._ T. 
Payne). 


The Hamilton Harbour Commissioners, and Canadian 
Union of Public Employees, Local 958 (Police Unit) 
(Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 
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_ Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and the Canadian 
_ Wire Service Guild, Local 213 (Conciliation Officer: K. 
Hulse). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and le Syndicat 
general du cinéma et de la télévision (CSN) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


La Cie Transol Inc., Québec City, Qué., and Local 1141, 
Canadian Union of Public Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Chateau Laurier 
Hotel) Ottawa, Ont., and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


~Nordair Limited, Montreal International Airport, and 
International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, Lodge 2309 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Dou- 
pet). 


McAllister Towing Ltd., Montreal, Qué., and Canadian 
Marine Officers Union (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Doucet). 


Canadian Coachways (Alberta) Ltd., Calgary, Alta., and 
Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 1374 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


British Yukon Navigation Company Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 


United Keno Hill Mines Limited, Elsa, Y.T., and United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 924 (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Active Cartage Ltd. (Toronto and Fort Erie Terminals) 
and General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 879: General 
Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938 (Conciliation Officer: 
H. A. Fisher). 


Denison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont. and United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 5762 (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae), 
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Settlements by conciliation officers 


Midland Superior Express Limited, Calgary, Alta., and 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local 362, and General Drivers. 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979 (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. G., March. p. 218). 


National Harbours Board (Grain Elevator Group) Pre- 
scott, Ont., and Public Service Alliance of Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse) (L. G., June. p. 438). 


Westmount Moving and Storage Limited, Montreal, 
Qué., and Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees’ 
Union, Local 931 (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne) (L. 
Grating Po 58), 


Canadian National Railways (Canadian National New- 
foundland Steamship Service) and the Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden) 
eer ety..p bn) 


The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., and the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, Local 273, Saint 
John, N.B., and Local 269, Halifax, N.S. (Conciliation 
Officers: C. E. Poirier and C. A. Ogden) (L. G., April, 
p. 310). 


Conciliation boards appointed 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation (St. 
Georges Gardens Apartments) Pointe-aux-Trembles, 
Qué., and le Syndicat National des Employés de la 
SCHL (CSN) (L. G., May, p. 369). 


Moncton Broadcasting Limited, Moncton, N.B., and 
National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (L. G., Jan., p. 59). 


Bell Telephone Company of Canada (Directory Adver- 
tising Sales Employees, Eastern Region) and Office and 
Professional Employees International Union, Local 57 
(L. G., April, p. 310). 
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Canada Steamship Lines Limited (Clerical and Shed 
Staff Groups at Montreal and the Lakehead) and 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees (L. 
Gi Waren, p42 ky): 


La Cie Transol Inc., Québec City, Qué., and Local 1141, 
Canadian Union of Public Employees (See above). 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Qué. (Dispatchers and Crew Clerks) and Un- 
ited Transportation Union (L. G., June, p. 438). 


Conciliation board fully constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in March to deal with a dispute between West Line 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (L. G., June, p. 439) was fully consti- 
tuted in April with the appointment of Professor Joseph 
C. Smith of Vancouver, as chairman. Professor Smith 
was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee George S. Cumming, and 
union nominee William A. Stewart, both of Vancouver. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in March to deal with a dispute between United Grain 
Growers Ltd.; Pacific Elevators Limited; Alberta Wheat 
Pool; Saskatchewan Wheat Pool; Burrard Terminals 
Limited, and Grain Workers Union, Local 333, Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of America (L. G., June, 
p. 439) was fully constituted in April with the appoint- 
ment of Thomas C. O’Connor of Toronto, as chairman. 
Mr. O’Connor was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee R. A. Ma- 
honey, and union nominee E. P. O’Neal, both of Van- 
couver. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in February to deal with a dispute between B.C. Tow- 
boat Owners’ Association (representing certain member 
companies) and Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada (L. G., May, p. 370) was fully constituted in April 
with the appointment of George W. Rogers of Van- 
couver, as chairman. Mr. Rogers was appointed by the 
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Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from ~ 
the other two members of the Board, company nominee ~ 
Philip Shier, and union nominee Homer Stevens, both 
of Vancouver. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established | 
in January to deal with a dispute between National — 
Harbours Board, Montreal Harbour, and National Har- ~ 
bours Board Police Brotherhood (L. G., April, p. 310) ¥ 
was fully constituted in April with the appointment of 7 
L. P. Brizard of Montreal, as chairman. Mr. Brizard — 
was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members of the | 
Board, company nominee R. Hainault, and union nomi- | 
nee André Thibodeau, both of Montreal. 


Conciliation board not appointed 
Nanaimo Bulldozing Co. Ltd., Nanaimo, B.C., and In- 


ternational Union of Operating Engineers, Local 113 _ 
(L. G., June, p. 438). 
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Certification 


before 
the CLRB 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days 
during April. It granted three applications for certifica- 
tion, rejected three, ordered three representation votes, 
and allowed the withdrawal of four applications for 
certification. During the month, the Board received five 
applications for certification, one request for a review 
of an earlier decision, and three applications for revoca- 
tion of certification. 


Applications for certification granted 


United Radio and Television Workers Union, Local 291 
(CLC), on behalf of a unit of salesmen employed by 
C.K.A.C. Limitée, Montreal, Qué. (L. G., May, p. 372). 


Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Montreal, Qué., employed in the office 
of the Superintendent of Pensions and Staff Registrar 
(L. G., April, p. 309). Certain of the employees affected 
had contested the application. 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of 


a unit of employees of Hunt Transport Ltd., employed 
at its terminal in Burnaby, B.C. (L. G., June, p. 442). 
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Applications for certification rejected 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
Union 435, applicant, Metro Videon Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man., respondent, and Dennis Goodale, et al., inter- 
veners (L. G., June, p. 441). The application was rejected 
because it was not supported by a majority of the em- 
ployees affected in a representation vote conducted by 
the Board. 


General Truck Drivers Union, Local 879, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, applicant, Chemical Leaman 
Tank Lines, Inc., Niagara Falls, Ont., respondent, and 
Clifford Bigelow, et al., interveners (L. G., June. p. 442). 
The application was rejected because it was not sup- 
ported by a majority of the employees affected in a 
representation vote conducted by the Board. 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, applicant, and 
Kingcome Navigation Company Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., respondent (L. G., May, p. 372). The Board found 
the proposed unit of licensed personnel employed on 
the M.V. “Haida Transporter” to be included within 
an established unit of towboat employees. The Board 
rejected the application because it was satisfied that the 
vessel as presently operated by the respondent is part 
of its overall towboat and barge operation, and that the 
licensed personnel engaged in operating the vessel do 
not constitute a unit that is appropriate for collective 
bargaining while the M.V. “Haida Transporter” is 
so operated. 


Representation votes ordered 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, and Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, applicants, 
Roberval Express Limited, Chambord, Qué., respon- 
dent, and Le syndicat du Transport Routier Inc., (CSN), 
intervener (L. G., April, p. 309). The names of both 
unions will appear on the ballot (Returning Officer: G. 
A. Plante). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, applicant, Genaire (1961) Limited, Malton, 
Ont., respondent and James H. Mills, et al., interveners 
(L. G., May, p. 372). (Returning Officer: K. Hulse). 
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United Transportation Union, applicant, National Har- 
bours Board, Ottawa, Ont., respondent (locomotive en- 
gineers, Port of Montreal), and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, intervener (L. G., June, p. 442). 
The names of both unions will appear on the ballot 
(Returning Officer: G. A. Plante). 


Applications for certification withdrawn 


Syndicat des Employés de Tessier et Fils Ltee (CSN), 
applicant, and Tessier & Fils Ltée, Baie-Comeau, Qué., 
respondent (L. G., April, p. 309). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, applicant, and La Compagnie Radio- 
diffusion C.D.C.H. de Hull Limitée, Hull, Que., respon- 
dent (L. G., June, p. 442). 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and Bellechasse Transport Inc., St-Henri-de- 
Levis, Qué., respondent (L. G., June, p. 442). 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
Union 254, applicant, and Cablevision Medicine Hat 
Ltd., Medicine Hat, Alta., respondent (L. G., June, p. 
442). 


Applications for certification received 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, on behalf of a unit of employees of La 
Compagnie Radiodiffusion C.K.C.H. de Hull Limitee, 
Hull, Qué., (Investigating Officer: J. Coallier). 


Le Syndicat National des Débardeurs de la Baie Ha! 
Ha! Inc., on behalf of a unit of gatemen employed by 
Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port-Alfred, Que., (Inves- 
tigating Officer: R. E. Bouchard). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of truck drivers employed by Expressway Trans- 
port, Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Frank- 
lin). 
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Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of line drivers em- 
ployed by K.N.R. Truck Lines Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard the M.V. “Congar” by Johnstone 
Shipping Limited, Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
eA Eisher)s 5 


Request for review 


The Board received a request for review under Sec. 61 
(2) of the Act from the Office and Technical Employees” 
Union, Local 15, Office and Professional Employees’ 
International Union, seeking amendment of the 
certificates issued by the Board on December 10, 1964, 
and May 2, 1969, that certified the applicant union as 
bargaining agent for units of office employees employed: 
in its Burnaby and Cranbrook offices by Millar & Brown 
Ltd., Cranbrook, B.C. (Investigating Officer: A. A. 
Franklin). (L. G. 1965, p. 136, and L. G., July 19698 
p. 400). | 


Applications for revocation of certification received 


W. O. McCamon, et al., applicants, McKee Moving & 
Storage Co. Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., respondent com- 
pany, and Chauffeurs, Teamsters, and Helpers, Local 
Union 395, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
respondent union (L. G. 1968, p. 102, and L. G., Oct. 
VETO Te) fe): 


Neil W. Campbell, et al., applicants, Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, Pinawa, Man., respondent employ- 
er, and Service Employees’ International Union, Local 
308, respondent union. The applicants seek revocation 
of a certificate issued by the Board covering protective 
services personnel (L. G. 1966, p. 657). 


Wayne Wasylenko, et al., applicants, Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited, Pinawa, Man., respondent employer 
and Service Employees’ International Union, Local 308 
respondent union. The applicants seek revocation 0 
certification issued by the Board affecting personnel ir 
the employer’s Maintenance & Design Branch anc 
Health & Safety Branch (L. G. 1966, p. 657). 
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Six cases dealt with by the Canadian Railway Office 
of Arbitration in Montreal are reported this month. One 
of the cases was heard on January 13, 1970 and on 
April 14, 1970; the second was heard on March 10, 1970; 
the other four were heard on April 14, 1970. 


Case No. 201. An ex parte dispute between the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway Company and the United Trans- 
portation Union over the dismissal of a trainman who 
had accumulated too many demerit marks. 


Although the grievor had 15 demerit marks removed 
from his record by a previous award, he still had 60 
demerits in March 1969 and was therefore dismissed. 
The union contended that the five merit marks the 
employee had earned for valuable service earlier in the 
year should have been subtracted from his total de- 
merits, and that he should be reinstated in his job. 


The company argued that the matter had not been 
properly processed through the grievance procedure, 
and that the subject matter of the grievance was not 
arbitrable. The arbitrator rejected both points in his 
interim award. The grievance was ultimately dismissed, 
however, because the arbitrator found that it had been 
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company policy to use merit marks only to clear or 
adjust an employee’s record when he had worked one 
year free of demerits. The grievor would not have been 
eligible for such a review until October 1969 at the 
earliest. 


Case No. 202. A dispute between the CNR and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
the procedure followed in dismissing a reservation clerk 
convicted of theft. 


The grievor and another company employee were ap- 
prehended while attempting to steal a television set from 
a shipment in transit. The grievor was later convicted 
in Magistrate’s Court of attempted theft, and he was 
given a suspended sentence. No doubts were entertained 
about the guilt of the grievor, nor of the company’s 
right to dismiss him, but the union questioned the pro- 
cedure followed by the company in investigating the 
matter and imposing discipline. 
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The arbitrator found that the company had failed to 
comply with the collective agreement by neglecting to 
decide on a course of action within the stipulated 28 
days from the date the grievor’s statement was taken. 
He therefore allowed compensation for loss of regular 
earnings during the additional period, but he disallowed 
reinstatement. 


Case No. 203. A dispute between the CNR and the 
United Transportation Union over the claims of a con- 
ductor and his crew for payment for transfer work. 


While performing wayfreighting duties, the conductor 
and his crew were, on several occasions, required to pick 
up engines and move them as part of the train. The 
conductor’s and crew’s claims for payment for extra time 
at yard rates for performing these tasks were denied 
by the company. The union charged that the company 
had violated the collective agreement when it required 
the employees to do the jobs. The arbitrator found that 
the work of picking up the trains was transfer work 
wholly within the recognized switching limits, and he 
therefore allowed the grievance. 


Case No. 204. Dispute between the CNR and the United 
Transportation Union over a claim by conductor and 
crew for payment for 77 miles at wayfreight rates. 


The conductor and crew had been called for straight- 
away service between two specified points, but during 
their term of duty, they were also required to divert 
to a third station. The crew applied for payment for 
two separate trips, but the company paid only for con- 
tinuous mileage. Referring to Case No. 197 (L. G., May, 
p. 376), in which it was ruled that the work was one 
continuous tour of duty, the arbitrator dismissed the 
grievance. 


Case No. 205. A dispute between the CPR and the United 
Transportation Union over claims of a dining car crew 
for payment for time taken to return deadhead to their 
home terminal. 
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While a train hauling two dining cars was en route 


to its destination, the operation of the second car was — 


discontinued. The crew belonging to that car was paid — 
at normal rates for the outward journey, but were re-— 
turned to their home terminal at deadhead rates. The ~ 
union filed a grievance claiming payment at working © 
rates for the return journey. 


The arbitrator noted that the crew on the second dining © 
car knew that it was only seasonally operated and might — 
be cancelled if demand dropped. Furthermore, although — 
the members of the first dining car, who worked the — 
entire round trip, contained some individuals with less — 
seniority than those whose assignment was discontinued, — 
there was no provision in the collective agreement al- 
lowing the grievors to exercise their seniority rights in 
mid-trip. In dismissing the grievance, the arbitrator — 
ruled that the articles of the collective agreement quoted : 
by the union to support full payment did not apply — 
in this case. 


Case No. 206. An ex parte dispute between the CPR 
and the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees 
over claims that work “properly belonging” to union : 
members had been assigned to “trouble gang” employees. — 


The arbitrator ruled that the work performed by the 
trouble gang—excavating, breaking concrete with power 
hammers, and mixing and finishing concrete—had been 
done by them for many years, and not by Maintenance 
of Way employees. He therefore disallowed the griev- 
ance. 
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CUB 2850. The claimant, 70 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit effective January 15, 1967. He 
had been employed at the same company from 1929 
to 1966 when he retired. The claimant received unem- 
ployment insurance benefits for a year, until his benefit 
period expired. A new application was filed and a sea- 


sonal benefit period was established from January 14, 
1968. 


In May 1968, the claimant wrote to the unemployment 
insurance office, saying that, in the middle of January, 
he had received a Notice of Reduced Payment or Non- 
Payment of Benefit card that stated, “You were dis- 
qualified from receiving benefit or unable to qualify.” 
He said that he was also notified that the last cheque 
completed his benefits. “I was away for a couple of 


Weeks around the end of January and on the strength of 


the above notices I did not send in the enclosed Claim- 
ant’s Report covering the two following weeks.” 
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The unemployment insurance office replied: “. . . you 
were sent your biweekly report .. . and included with 
your report card and address card was the Notice of 
Reduced Payment or Non-Payment of Benefit card. At 
the top left corner of this notice card there were three 
code blocks and the code number notated in there ex- 
plained why no payment was enclosed. This stated that 
we were awaiting a decision on your claim and that 
when received we would send any benefit that may be 
payable to you. You misinterpreted this notice card 
when you read No. 2 where a hole had been punched. 
If you were in doubt about your claim for benefit. this 
could have been solved by a telephone call or a letter 
to our office. 


“In your letter you state that you were absent (for two 
weeks). You could have contacted our office if you had 
wished to renew your claim for benefit. We are assum- 
ing, of course, that you also would have been capable 
of and available for employment had you wanted to 
renew your claim. Your biweekly report cannot be 
accepted at this late date. Your seasonal benefit period 
expires as of this Saturday, May 18, 1968, and if you 
wish to renew your claim for this one week you may 
complete the enclosed application for benefit form.” On 
May 17, the claimant replied, enclosing the completed 
application for seasonal benefits. 


On May 16, the claimant had filed a renewal application 
for benefit. On May 25, he filed an application to have 
his claim antedated to January 14, and stated that he 
was in a position to establish that he had fulfilled all 
the conditions of entitlement for each and every day 
between January 14 and May 18, except for a two- 
week period. He stated also that he failed to make 
application for benefit at an earlier date for the follow- 
ing reason: “I was unaware that benefits might be pay- 
able.” 


The insurance officer considered that the period re- 
quested by the claimant was in excess of the thirteen 
weeks allowable in the Regulations and that, even 
though misunderstanding may have occurred, the 
claimant had delayed unduly in taking the matter up 
with the Commission. 


Bi 


The insurance officer notified the claimant that he was 
not entitled to have his claim for benefit antedated to 
January 14, as he had not established good cause for 
delay in making his claim. The claimant appealed to 
the board of referees. 


In his submission to the board, the insurance officer said 
that “The form dated January 17, 1968 indicates that 
the payment at that time represented the balance 
remaining on his claim and if he had applied for further 
benefit, his new claim would be processed and a claim- 
ant’s report sent to him.” 


The board of referees found that “throughout the claim- 
ant’s voluminous correspondence, one thing stands out 
quite clearly, and that is the claimant bases his appli- 
cation to antedate on his lack of knowledge of the Act 
and Regulations.” The board added “to allow an appeal 
on this basis would establish a dangerous precedent.” 
The board invoked also a section of the regulations, 
that reads in part: “For the purposes of this section, 
such antedate shall in no case be more than thirteen 
weeks from the week in which he made his claim for 
benefit ...” The board decided to dismiss the appeal. 
The claimant appealed to the umpire. 


The umpire said: “The majority decision of the board 
of referees is based on a finding that the claimant bases 
his application to antedate on his lack of knowledge 
of the Act and Regulations and that to allow his appeal 
on that basis would establish a dangerous precedent 
which the board may not do. In my view this is not 
the usual case of a claimant failing to make a claim 
because of lack of knowledge of the Act and Regula- 
tions, without the Commission being in any way con- 
tributory to the claimant’s failure to make his claim. 


‘In the present case there is no reason to disbelieve the 
claimant’s statement that he understood the Commis- 
sion’s letter of January 18, and the accompanying Notice 
of Reduced Payment as meaning that he had received 
all the benefit to which he was entitled. On that under- 
standing he had no reason to think that he should 
question the notification or make further inquiries or 
claims. It was not a case of him being in doubt and 
neglectful in taking no steps to resolve his doubt or 
to seek an explanation; on the contrary, he accepted 
the notification at what he thought was its face value and 
effect, and I assume that he thought the authorities knew 
more about his entitlement than he did. 


og 


“The letter from the area director states that the code | 
number 1, punched on the Notice of Reduced Payment 
card—but not in one of the code squares—indicated why 
no payment was enclosed, namely, that a decision on 
his claim was being awaited. There was another punched 
hole in paragraph two however, indicating disqualifica- 
tion from receiving benefit or unable to qualify. The only 
number actually in the code squares is seven, indi- 
cating that this payment represents the balance remain-— 
ing on the claim. According to the claimant’s version | 
of what he was told when he inquired at the office on 
June 5, this was the code number that applied. In my 
opinion, it is understandable that the claimant, who was 
without knowledge of the Act, would have been con- 
vinced when he received the card in January that he | 
had no right to additional benefit and he therefore 
would have been convinced when he received the card 
in January that he had no right to additional benefit 
and he therefore would not have thought of taking any 
further action at that time. 


“] think that this is a case where the Commission was 
partly responsible for the claimant’s belief that he had 
no further right to benefit, by reason of which he let 
the matter rest, which was not an unnatural thing to 
do in the circumstances; it is also a case in which the 
claimant presumably would have been entitled to benefit 
if he had sent in his claims in due course. In the special 
circumstances, I would lean in favour of payment, inso- 
far as the Act and Regulations permit. 


“The claimant filed his application to antedate, dated 
May 25, and requested that his claim be antedated to 
January 14. It was refused by the insurance officer on 
the ground that, although the claimant may have misun- 
derstood, he had delayed unduly in taking the matter 
up with the Commission. But, as I have found, he had 
no reason to think that there was anything to be taken 
up with the Commission. In the circumstances, I would 
allow the claim to be antedated for the maximum of 
13 weeks which is prescribed in the Regulations, subject 
to the claimant proving his availability and the other 
necessary qualifications for entitlement to benefit. The 
appeal is allowed to that extent.” 
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List No. 256 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
university, public, etc.) or directly if there is no local 
library. Please indicate the publication numeral and the 
month listed when requesting loans. 


BM No. 1—Baird, William Michael. Collective bargain- 
ing by registered nurses. Ann Arbor, Mich., University 
Microfilms, 1969. xiv, 186 p. Thesis (Ph.D.)—Ohio State 
University, 1968. 


@ No. 2—North, Dick Trevor Brooke. Productivity 
agreements and wage systems [by] D.T.B. North and 
G. L. Buckingham. [London] Gower Press [1969] 262 


p. 


@ No. 3—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Major col- 
lective bargaining agreements; plant movement, 
transfer, and relocation allowances. Washington, GPO, 
1969. 116 p. 
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Conferences 


MH No. 4—Conference on Labour, New York University. 
21st, 1968. Proceedings. Thomas G. S. Christensen, ed. 
New York, Matthew Bender [cl1969] 606 p. Conference 
held May 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1968. The topics discussed 
in this volume include current problems in collective 
bargaining such as age, sex and race discrimination: 
local bargaining under national negotiations; contract 
enforcement and arbitration; the union and its mem- 
bership, union authorization cards, ferment and revolt 
in unions, service fees for union benefits; public em- 
ployees and collective bargaining, arbitration and fact- 
finding in public disputes, prevention of strikes, ete. 


M@ No. 5—Conference on Production and Productivity 
in the Service Industries, Ottawa, 1967. Production and 
productivity in the service industries. Victor R. Fuchs, 
editor. New York, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search; distributed by Columbia University Press, 1969. 
ix, 395 p. Conference held at the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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m No. 6—Labor-Mental Health Conference, Sidney 
Hillman Health Center, New York, 1967. Helping blue- 
collar workers in trouble; a report of a Labor-Mental 
Health Conference, New York City, September 1967. 
New York, 1969. x, 54 p. 
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Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change 


From 
Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Yéeae | 
(in thousands) 
TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 
Waeekcenceds MACHT ce ALD LO ice ede cst hs ger aN eee ee ts 8,067 + 0.4 EO 
ESIDIO Ved tree eee eee Ee eee: aes TRE PSS + 0.3 + 0.7 
Pg dU NAL Eo ORE ART ST ie BRE DER See ts RR Oe OR SN. 438 + 1.9 — 6.0 
IN Oita ORICON LUNE ee een ea tek Sisae eevee tion eee aaa eae 7,087 + 0.2 + 1.2 
AUC OLREL Gores nt le re ne ic tec a Ree Tes eet reece 6,547 + 0.3 + 0.9 
Atiwork 35 hours Or More: 4 ee ee 6,016 + 0.4 + 0.2 
PU TeWOrlks 1685- than i355 MOULS cick ks ee ee cetera 1,241 + 0.5 +10.5 
Boiployed/butnot ateworks 2. ies. P.d. Cees ee oc oa: 268 — 3.6 —22.3 
WGI Oe eee ase cet rarer eae Mec cab au eas «ce Mahe cna aber tere dee 542 + 3.0 +21.0 
DR DINU ee Nese AUR et, sill ig A NS Rice 5. a saci? aa ows ase ee Res Eee Fe 67 — 1.5 — 
CITE SARA eee te Aen, ch eek ARNE Ot Se ARTE rn by 18k ah MIN te 206 + 5.6 + 8.4 | 
OVTAPAEN Ig os ret cs seen Beet Sek daan cguccsc adden vagem ieee onan tase aceek 141 + 3.7 +42.4 — 
LEAP SN 4 [SR Re? GONE RRP OR | EM AF SAN 69 — 1.4 +43.8 
RS ELUES ECE OUI OLA, Sed as be Vee ah, “cdo ane’ ce ee ere ee 59 + 3.5 +34.1 
Withoutwork and Seeking WOrkcs<...0.t0et os... Pe eee ee 490 + 4.5 +19.8 
i temporaryaiayOn Upto; SO Gays cc5 tees ee ee 52 — 8.8 +33.3 
PND STRIAR EMPLOYMENT (1961100) 1.) Sse. oe. February 124.3 — 0.1 + 2.0 
NManutactucms employment (1961 =100)itits. 2s ii. OR... February 122.6 — + 0.1 
Um Ao NC Gd eed Bs 0G Te a er ea are MERC SOR Me einen Ante. © Se nae ee ROE Year 1969 161531 — —12.2 
IPeSIE CELO ANC A DOUICLOLCE nee atid see eae atni stones eeiar ocak Year 1969 84,349 = —11.6 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
DTCs rai LOCK OULS fe, te cach eka en bie es ee Re tc Make Roch do March 68 — 2.9 —18.1 
BION OLICCLG TINY OLVCU SM nes s tence kn see Oe ee Rea ooete, 2s Uc March 16,619 +-22.6 —26.8 
POULAUIO MIAN, CAYS.A 5.0202 csste cater. PRA ee ett Bee hee Aha oss March 166,060 “3723 ria 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.) fu... eee February $124.64 + 1.4 + 8.1 
Average NOUTY earnings (Il. een ce ee te os, February 293 + 0.3 + 7.7 
PCR EP EOCERNY ALOUTS DAC Pesccecew e oltraeetheee L eeas es February 40.0 + 0.5 — 0.7 
IAIVEEARE AVECKIY WARES (INLD. Miah nar ss tits aioe he cows hae mais February 117.19 + 0.8 + 6.9 
Consumiermprice index: (96 i= 100) sc> soe thy, eee et ye. March 128.9 + 0.2 + 4.6 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100)t.... January $121.4 + 6.6 + 2.2 
Lota lapoaraacome (Millions of dollars) Tons ce ee February (data unavailable at press time) 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ft 
OMS EON ML el ter cum Be Tol feel 00.0) Jee cre: pe ace an Brees ee es ne a AR February 174.6 + 2.2 + 4.2 
PVPATIULEACCUS ELE gat dco occas se ts eee ec February 170.8 + 2.0 + 2.1 
PIOTAOLES OF ee One ek ee a ee Aan et aN «b February 191.0 + 2.6 + 1.8 
Non-durablests Vir. @isti tS ets 8 a EN ee ee, February 154.3 + 1.3 + 2.5 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION** 
MiGetS: 5. Be re ee oe eee ray eer, ey re ea eat February 5,353 —24.8 aU 
CLCTCG We! (STU 5 CMM a Oe Ol Me NA ed ee 0 eR CIR Mer A Gta, Rr Naed. February 9,782 — 3.2 — 6.3 
Ber reCONS OCOD eh aso uth oe ek Ae cn tata eet tn ems eee February 106,231 -- 4.4 — 2.8 


SEL STS BSE EERE Shes G8 RS GSE RE RE IM AES TTS A TE 


“Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


t+ Advance data. 
t Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

F-1 and F-2—Prices 

G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


H-1 to H-9—Employment Fatalities 


A—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended March 21, 1970 


Canada Atlantic Québec Ontario Prairies BAG. 


ee ee a ae aE DF ARs eR SINT TE EPR SC SA EO LES RE SEE ET OE EOE EE EET 


(in thousands) 


Pa E20) OY 3 0) Sd de Cee 8,067 618 eins) 3,033 1,332 847 
Ne ee NGS ce ce cis gic Mvegdhoeare es 5,481 431 1,547 2,025 905 573 
UG Ak a ul ec 2,586 187 690 1,008 427 274 
AR OT ar a ar not ey RCE 731 ou 195 Pa es 149 75 
SUES Hed Sy, eR ey en ere ee 16212 120 374 408 195 115 
Te ert i OS oe oi Al a a iar diy 3,509 236 1,009 159) 535 378 
eerie RR eee OER leg bh cc coe srk set Cuero on 2,419 191 612 942 416 258 
ete Tel <a a eo eRe ee 196 14 47 77 37 21 
oo Lad WN 28 8 Toe SAB eg ee en 72352) 551 2,031 2,892 1,263 788 
ACA Ati rate ia esc numa iC inineeven abet eeetRe eke 5,038 374 1373 LOL? 849 $25 
ULE ele 4 fo big, Enc Re eee a ea 2,487 i ae 658 975 414 263 
roa LEA i cy tle 0. ore ks Sate Po a re 438 19 90 108 198 23 
TPO CG 011 LL 9 alt Re a en 7,087 532 1,941 2,784 1,065 765 
Sy RS feng €or ee 6,547 487 1,766 2,601 992 701 
SLs altieceah et TAG OEE ee, RTE OS 4,254 326 Ly 1,680 618 459 
CEL Sy AR 5 ER 2,293 161 595 921 374 242 
LES VE pig 4 ETE eon ea 542 67 206 141 69 59 
ERIS 0k a Sacer me Roce a ee a eRe 443 57 174 108 56 48 
gl Le CEASA Es. en eet wee eee tee ORe Ese Re REP 99 10 32 33 13 1] 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE. ...................... 6,837 761 2,027 2,307 1,075 667 
SUS ete BEB OA OM-  CERRR a eae ee Ape oe A ea en 1,904 252 556 610 307 179 
Veh = Leet OCR Se RES OSLO EGER SOT 4,933 509 1,471 1,697 768 488 


* Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended March 21, 1970 


20-64 Years 


14-19 65 Years 
Years Men Women and Over 
All a All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


(in thousands) 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


oy bE Oh’ bh S eee ly Sts ean a te Os 14,904 2,470 4,218 1,190 4,316 1,150 1,560 
PAROUR SPOR CE vere vate yet ec eeutees veces 8,067 qa 3,990 924 1,460 766 196 
EE TDIO VEO 2 at ey carves RSD 631 3,763 788 1,417 738 188 
UINeMPlOVeE Ce ee ere ee ae 542 100 224 136 43 28 bai 
NOTIN: EABOURTFORGE. iy cucitust cscetes 6,837 1,739 228 266 2,856 384 1,364 
PARTICIPATION RATET 
OF OI AV aoc Maes at sok ees eeati on donb 54.1 29.6 94.6 TG 33.8 66.6 12.6 
Bebe 21 pater er ress pent tranteesexmenen tas 54.0 2932 94.8 TED 33.6 66.7 125 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE} 
19 70a hot ieee ee oe toh ee Grr 13:7 5.7 14.7 2.9 ae ple 
eGR eo Ate ee age eaten iadiaee 6.5 {355 oe) 13.4 oe) 4.2 bi 


* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+ The labour force as a percentage of the population of 14 years of age and over. 

t The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

** Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended March 21, 1970 


SOG lara Bek PSE er 2S OG Deed eh Io Bee S50 oe er 9 Og i we: 5 AUR ACRE 3, > ANI MOM 542 526 448 
Cnmemoararyelay Oty UDO 30 CAayS. oc rb: iacncccseea eee ugecehs tee aces ova Ra eee acetate a2 nH 39 
WINOUDIEWOLR aIIC SCCKING. WOEK 25, 5g a 15s oe BIEN ck techs coca cde MR UR aor Melee 490 469 409 
Seeking: 

ESL SAV Ea te 0) of eRe) a egy OE ROE oe MN ATOM RNP ee Nr TRE 465 445 387 
BE BLAS OE eo ee Se cesses Bs ke ho eins a A Oe oe 25 24 22 
MG FLV OSE TIXOTIL ee esse Sos ekak sire eet aurea. Tara cE Gacret pe lhe ed eas Meiers pee 93 108 87 
NSP aTT LS a ee I a ol), ON oh oie 2, ea Dialer 197 202 152 
CL METIRSIAE FAS eal 59 Ae Poe, 9000s oe reuray De aa wtotin valet ec bl aeaals sth AL ta aR le ncn 128 98 107 
BYE oTe asa is Ao TLLOTI UNS teeta hig, eh A ke he lle. ss nee mi i 2 ae he 61 63 


IGT TS Re TSO TP ESP SS TS 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at January 1970 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,687,136. Table C-3 gives estimates of total em- 
ployment, by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more persons 
and from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also 
available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


Table C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Composite t Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
a 
Average Average Average Average 
) Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Year and Month Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 
ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
ee 
$ $ 
AVERAGE 
(ok otal nai Sa el 108.2 110.6 86.51 Tiel 110.9 90.42 
| SM Be Mes hon ns sicnnnsoniecesvh vurtevesweit ccebecicusy ease. 114.3 116.3 91.01 i pe 116.2 94.78 
NNN AOI So ov cacpyciapsasavewiesat das ecants deve dered anve: 120.7 123:1 96.34 123.5 122.8 100.16 
i ee a 122.6 131.4 102.83 123.1 130.6 106.54 
ibe oot ea | dO 1 A2e7 140.4 109.88 122.1 140.3 114.42 
PAU 0) a eo er 121.4 145.8 114.04 121.8 146.5 119.47 
cig DELLE Dia Ge S70 a a ce 121.9 147.4 115.30 a 148.1 120.80 
oo) i TRE DMT 2 fe te lh 122.6 148.4 116.11 123;2 149.3 {21.72 
VEY 20 a Ee ICR a i ee ND 123.4 148.8 116.43 123.6 149.4 121.84 
ok cote SOWA Es siete Spo a a 127.0 149.9 117.26 126.2 150.3 122.58 
joe eles CGE A Ot i ne 130.2 150.3 117.61 128.9 150.4 122.63 
LN oie IC ahah ee 1 Re ee 129.1 151.1 118.21 12538 149.8 122.18 
a Tle Re is eos ee js Laz 119.07 127.9 150.3 122.55 
POT OT aed te a ie, ee 130.3 154.0 120.49 127.0 154.0 125.62 
JE 1 AOE ORDA ocala pe 130.0 154.3 2071 126.7 154.4 125.93 
Ss cL) RN Necker 130.1 155.2 121.42 126.4 156.0 127.18 


ES ERC atid At eds 


a ETRE IS TPT AD TS STO RS CRS SPY «> PA pL RENOIR 


* Revised. t Preliminary. 

t Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities: trade: finance, 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 

Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 

Numbers* Wages and Salaries 

January December January January December January 

Areas 1970 1969 1969 1970 1969 1969 | 


(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 


| 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
DTPA TEI IR CIOL re ore eect tess eos ern oee eegereem cree 111.8 115.4 112.0 103.45 97.80 95.42 |] 
Nic TOuri aria ee oe aecce ee areas RAs, cocge vs eteenmenes 110.3 113.5 110.3 113.42 107.15 103.65 | 
PLiniCe: BOWal ds ISIAI io cceck ag neeke lon cicdeaes deososbves st acdemees 147.7 126.1 111.6 83.98 79.77 80.59 | 
Nova Scotia: meen loi. coe alah aoe ie (15.5 113.4 99.40 94.14 91.28 | 
BST 07s ES TLDS WIC me a sc ewe ied enna on Se conse ses Rtas eee 1114 115.4 Lites 103.80 98.00 96.51 
JRC blo ee ey oor 8c ee to ct En rc 1637 117.9 1153 1 113.14 112.08 | 
CO ETO enc oene Fig navae aoe ee tekes qaeee 129.5 1305 1213 127.04 120.43 117.93m 
PEAS IR COLON tee ees ee nena cee sane surat ersvenreedustee 12371 12535 118.5 pia ig fea 9 112226 108.01 | 
NERF TUROLG) Pedi... Some Ott ae URENMDREDERRSS of Sloe So: RBaRRE 1158 117.0 112.2 1 D9 105.86 103.21 . 
Sask At Chew aad imee. «foc cteseecccapvasonocnses same cewateee meee metes son ssuanuet 109.6 114.7 22 111.98 108.99 103.94 © 
IN TAS ST Geis ce: S0y eee cn s Seceo vse sh eNO tea 113553 13752 126.4 10797, 117.99 113.10} 
Peete ECO LUT Dt cae ce deze seks se Sees Suen nett comm ante 1373 139.6 12536 134.83 129.42 122.21 
COSTUME eee ade sinew an wee neem ede 124.4 126.5 214 122.96 116.89 114.04 . 
. 
URBAN AREAS | 
SET OLR eee cars ncaa dieters rotamer areas Saad 128.1 132.5 1212 9795 90.96 87.7144 
TE CUTTE Doe ., san ene le tea Sarat On Me titte r Sen ere 12345 125.8 118.0 100.58 96.03 94.51 | 
Sy TLC oe me eee Ta hac: BURNIN Me MR a BLD ope 89.0 915 96.5 108.46 102.19 98.94 | 
IGTCLO MR sn Cd tar Pg cil kee ac 17 135.8 119.0 98.00 95.10 90.39 — 
TATE WUC LRA 8 cen oe oe Sede Se uncta cTab eek ees eae 113.4 114.8 Ley.2 99.72 93.61 96.02 — 
CRETE CIRM 0 sao oe es cee ets eure 107.8 ball 92 107.9 136.86 138.94 128.08 © 
UO TERI ise 8 coe cccicac do erectaeeesancentniee: 119.7 120.1 119.3 121.78 114.52 113.77 
UE DCC ee ie ae ian, ee cece eae Loads 1B eg 118.3 115.5 106.22 100.30 96.65 — 
S41 PENSITL Gy bod 01 ee nae eae ere BUI Rey ER ee Aer ae MP ReeR 91.4 92.8 94.3 124.53 [PAR 113.62 
ETDS hd teen a ee ee oo cee t135e2 116.1 116.5 103.44 97.19 96.32 
PETES Se ERA VICE CS 0s co a ee ed osc ca ae ee Rc Geass 105.6 4 109.7 115.85 108.47 105.96 © 
OTHE SSIES BUT De ate fle og a mr Ghd eee 136.5 139.4 131.9 115.88 110.28 105.88 
TUSSI LS... Sean la nncielk ieaeaiecs So ae aegis peer ee ee 125071 126.3 1729 106.45 100.49 99.82 
ES CATINP Mbeya dite tes nok eRe eos costco Loc BARING Santee hts 282.1 2875 268.7 125.19 118.46 117348 
[BESS SVE Fa) ice i eet 0) Semen Peon ae eer, 132.4 133.8 130.3 116.03 108.65 109.65. 
BOTTA VW at eOLU AT UU bes inane oe oleae ee oe 120.7 124.4 119.3 120.24 115.16 111.42 
Cate (a) Nea cuhe ak Oe Sie ae & oo eee re 141.3 143.8 133.8 116.99 - 109.80 106.91 
EE Rann tliey ply. Oe epee eg ety ey RR nDRE Rong et ecnpe 121.8 1232 121-0 131.02 125.48 119.7% 
| STARTS OTT ea Cen een 25-2 127.0 121.9 120.32 120.36 111.22 
Tah eer BYES ies OME oD, Oe Nii ee a) ned ne 154.6 P56 149.0 111.80 106.65 105.32 
FESTA SLA oe Se DONS ne Ot ee wee 122.8 124.5 12135 117.20 111-85 108.87 
INT eA Te US eee cere tt ore cae aay she cuasginaniane 101.5 103.7 99.5 123.12 118.59 112.83 
Oshawa teat oe eo ee ere wre no amen 138.6 142.7 14322 141.13 125032 135.99 
PST ORO ese org iia rae Soe acta ne canner that eho econ eboney: Pet 142.2 133.4 124.01 12340 120.86 
SSG ee Rs ot ee tested ells teh wail Svanceciin aes Laies 141.3 139.5 156.54 149.12 148.09 
STE SUG WW og Cola, aa On ee A la dee 114.9 ii ees 121.6 147.37 139.89 130.07 
SEW | ENTS Os i a OO deg ei Reena maton eee Ye 8 ea 124.9 1212 153;2/ 149.92 140.60 
Ee ELC to eed ee stare tecmicae nan eteatas 132.9 144.6 139.3 136.05 124.52 134.59 
sRearep rade] Semen oe ha ak dee aed ee 69.5 TA 70.6 114.65 105.95 103.37 
TMG es etki bid tees eae Hee errr lp SON PE EEO MR te te 133.0 134.9 129.8 128.29 [BA Pe! 118.41 
a OA RECT aa seat 2 Ae es can rcs tyme Sean Ore SA em Ree. 2 oer SPPrn 233 109.4 109.1 140.46 133.90 132.09 
With so mere ee a eon te ee 147.7 15322 1532 144.00 123.60 131.58 
ALS ery bcy oe. = at nae Rin eR RR ea irene SIEM (on), CEE 119.8 125 115.6 105.09 99.78 96.86 
PR ai a as Ee ec eh oe ttS.1 1205 i ey, 108.00 1037 99.61 
rs ES Ge Wa) ba  a a LR E,  E R reac 116 i Bs 134.8 137.2 107.19 103.24 99.49 
RUA Veet re tps an Sa age ence asd td 145.4 148.2 134.9 121.62 116.85 110.46 
EX Gh ar’ay EAC) 1 Peete meet PO eR RIAA rk RN een ee ar Rte etc 143.1 14577 134.6 116.95 110.94 106.90 
Vancouver PE Ata ar Srl tees. 06 RMR Re bint 141.0 1435 1508 131.02 125.79 119.73 
EOE re eae Le es ee ke ae Ce ee 134.2 136.6 122.8 116.46 113.50 107.46 


* Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 

Numbers* Wages and Salaries 

January December January January December January 
Industries 1970 1969 1969 1970 1969 1969 


(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING............00...0...00...... 111.9 iyi aed 109.8 159,29 153.28 146.72 
IM Bac davnin te veoh Aedes eves vs ceswMebobesuedcacc¥ 103.0 103.1 102.8 158.46 154.24 145.08 
Oe 0. | REGS BS BAe ee a Co ae 103.5 101.5 105.1 170.25 166.56 152.80 
Pars etAls EXCEPT TUCIS | .o.cccSelssberssoconerdetevencside. cdc 129.5 130.3 113.4 147.26 142.97 138.48 
EeMOAN Mem NY BANC PIS ois esecniocss ele heosecs cS 88.0 96.8 75.5 129.07 115.94 113.51 
poe ecrs MNCIMENTA! £0 MINING,,.:.....00vecesececscsecs.s-0s-...-. 179.5 170.5 178.2 166.13 LSRs7 158.14 
ACE CPPCC T IS, eb Soc cncaes lolestovsvsvnscrtell loovecaeestee 126 133.3 121.8 129.51 122.47 119.47 
i) i Le a al a ae 135.0 136.5 133.6 138.85 129.80 128.17 
US ESTs Va TPG! C0, Sea a or 112.6 112.6 1929 120.43 115.26 111.10 
RECT i an oo ee a ee 100.4 101.4 100.8 116.07 112:43 106.92 
oO AI 2S 4 3) Re hee een Oe 99.6 100.1 99.9 11257 108.50 103.71 
Ss Ras ene oo Cy 2 a o> are 105.1 109.2 106.7 137.03 135.10 125.87 
Tobacco processing and products.............cc00c000000.... 107.1 106.3 rts] 130.99 117.76 114.17 
OU Tilt Cs Ce ro ee a 118.5 116.0 124.3 134.78 129.59 123.81 
RO os ST 2 a oe a ae re 92.6 91.4 102.1 84.07 74.28 79.83 
ES ERS Dak a Ac Co 115.7 117.5 119.3 108.99 99.18 99.67 
TESTS 2901] |S) 1G a Aa a en 1149 143.7 (15:7 83.10 71.83 75.20 
EE ESAS Se Sh eee nee oe nee © cy ee 110.1 105.2 108.9 80.76 68.21 73.70 
SSC TS Ts | SE ae oe ee a 107.0 107.9 109.0 LLT.54 110.58 105.74 
PeeMIROO MMU TIRTUITOS 3 2) occ fovsochcssce socked Moscoscsascdhh 1339 134.1 128.7 105.77 93.60 96.20 
Beer AYMT MIEK ANCUSITIES. «oc. Sdic Coos becock bees Se ccce oct! 119.3 191.4 117.0 149.60 149.19 139.17 
Printing, publishing and allied industries................. 115.8 115.4 113.9 14747 127.48 123.36 
Brettary Meta! INGUSTIGS, 206... ish seccdecsccsotesfocesccesccus 128.9 128.1 126.9 153.47 150.86 140.84 
Metal fabricating industries.......0..5.00..0066c05000cc00000-0.... 133.4 134-1 A370 135.66 124.16 124.13 
Machinery, except electrical................ccecccccccccccceececcce, 159.7 155.1 145.3 154.22 140.96 136.61 
MAANSPOCATION SQUIPMENT.......6.c006ccccceeeccseseccsecocccee.c 147.7 157.0 152.9 149.34 133.98 141.96 
eerie Weert tcise ek a a 148.8 148.7 146.0 129.97 126.31 122.49 
Non-metallic mineral products.................00.-00........ Pa | 114.3 112.5 136.90 129.79 126.05 
reroleumi and coal products. ..../.....6....00.0.0....0.-... 1027 103.0 102.1 183.52 184.94 173.24 
Chemicals and chemical products.................0..0......... 119.4 119.4 eves! 146.70 143.68 135.01 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................. 1594 152.5 139.9 109.56 103.92 102.53 
ME RN PCI MC I er Sees Rafe Fe | 102.8 106.8 103.6 159.47 130.09 140.40 
CULTS TN” SEs a Dee ee ore ee ee 119.8 122.1 Eat 159.01 12723 139,33 
Cet CR eee. be 73.5 80.6 79.1 160.77 pe be 143.16 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
Be PE UL chet a. chor 108.5 109.9 108.0 136.74 133.50 128.67 
NTN ce a Re Va ag 102.8 104.7 103.7 138.22 130.24 127.78 
0 ee See ST ee Oe eS 103.2 107.2 107.3 123.27 119.09 113.50 
SUPE MOGAIOTT. ORS ees, 121.3 121.3 Fi}. 130.10 132.82 123.37 
Oo UE Bee ae! ee 137.3 145.8 13157 97.35 94.97 90.55 
ALCL 1 Soe ee OE a Rr eR 131.6 131.6 124.0 123.56 120.38 115.44 
OSE Se. eh ee i ee a: 140.5 153.6 136.0 83.89 83.05 78.05 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE ...... 142.1 141.9 134.3 118.04 115.95 110.87 
Semancin! metitutions.2) .........<tlc....c:..hidh. ae! 147.5 147.2 138.4 115.97 114.55 109.07 
imsurance and real estaté........00...........0...8..... 28 135.0 134.8 128.6 121.08 118.00 113.48 
Eb a Fn a Ya 170.3 169.3 157.8 88.19 86.35 82.01 
BeerennOGeLnervices os 8 ke 140.8 135.2 138.2 79.56 79.77 73.29 
Meee Wer VICES... 06205... dt .. OLS a BE 191.2 187.4 177.6 137.85 136.75 127.47 
0) EO = ee en 154.7 156.0 144.4 65.06 63.67 60.48 
MRIROCEUBNECOUS SOT VICES 56. coindoccccocoossoosss ccocseess.ceccccck.c. 216.3 215.1 191.3 88.60 85.32 85.74 
es tRIAL -COMPOSITE............... 2 124.4 126.5 121.4 122.96 116.89 114.04 


* Latest figures subject to revision. ce: 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Industry 


Minetal fucls hoa 
Non-metals, except fuels............... 
Quarries and sand pits................... 
Services incidental to mining......... 


MANUFACTURING # ci58 ce ease: 
Durable goods: 2.088. DASA: 
Non-durable goods..............64..5... 
Food and beverages: 34. 0054).04 4% 


IBEVERARES oye cccige eee 
Tobacco processing and products 
Rubber progucts. 4.0... 
eather (rOGucts.:2 102A ates. 
PExtile PrOUnetS.,..c.. se ess. 

Miscellaneous textiles............. 
Kittin -miliseo... sia 
Clothing he es ee ee 
AVOOU PrOMMets oo). Suc he eee ees 
Purnitire and tixtures:....00.0 hos 
Paper and allied industries............. 

Pulp and paper mills............... 


ete anew e teens 


Printing, publishing and allied industries... 


Primary metal industries................. 
jron’and steel mills. 28. 2a4..: 
Metal fabricating industries........... 
Machinery, except electrical........... 
Transportation equipment............. 
Aircratt-and:patts:..:0%. e208... 
NMLOTOR VEHICIES 2.25. cso ak 
ASSemi Diihng 45. Seek. 


Parts and accessories...... 
Shipbuilding and repairing..... 


Electrical (products. a... eos 

Communications equipment. 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 
Petroleum and coal products......... 
Chemical and chemical products.. 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 


COINS ERIC TION Goo i ccivcscone eee 
OGL IEC Es Vy Rte Re ae ARI 8 VE RP 
General contractors..24..5 85... 

Special trade contractors....... 

EN SIMOC WIN Ree gic occ cetne Mette aaa 


Highways, bridges and streets.............. 


Other engineering... ...02.4.04..:. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 
ES EVA TICLE ASL. dco 2 ee ee 


Highway and bridge maintenance 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers... 


Hotels, restaurants and taverns..... 


Average Weekly Hours 


Jan. 


1970 


Dec. 
1969 


Jan. 


1969 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Jan. 


1970 


Dec. 
1969 


Average Weekly Wages 
Jan. Jan. Dee; Jan. 
1969 1970 1969 1969 


$ $ $ $ a 
3.22 147.04 140.04 135.10 ! 
3.31 147.88 145.16 135.92 
8 142.71 129.96 119.10 | 
3.03 139.05 135.42 130.92 | 
2.47 121.47 109.44 103.21 | 
3.57 161.96 139.38 155.13 | 
271 116.30 108.68 108.42 © 
2.91 126.17 116.28 118.06 
2.49 106.34 100.78 98.55 
2.45 103.99 99.15 95.57 | 
2.37 100.65 95.37 92.45 
3.00 128.78 126.00 118.95 | 
2.67 118.71 101.10 101.36 | 
2.80 125.01 118.84 115.58 | 
1.83 16.90 64.62 73.15% 
ve 95.38 84.42 87.94 | 
2.24 102.79 77.59 87.76 
1.65 270 61.56 66.49 
1.83 72.98 59.03 67.35 — 
2.58 110 49 104.11 99.79 — 
O43 96.55 83 88.17 
3.18 138.31 141.03 130.31 
3.48 151.30 158.61 143.23 
3.18 126.73 121.11 119.128 
3.23 143.06 141.04 131.26 
3.35 147.29 148.00 134.06 
2.85 126.62 11279 116.16 
3.09 134.40 125.36 127.26 
507 136.43 116.44 132.06 
ewe! 148.42 127.99 131.95 
3.32 137.85 116.60 135.77 
3.54 150.53 120.28 144.96 
3.19 131.63 116.19 130.67 
417 130.67 112.49 125-78 
2.62 111.36 107.22 106.32 
2.48 109.21 107.14 100.42 
2.81 126.02 120.31 117.14 
372 164.82 172.67 158.47 
2.89 126.90 124.61 116.25 
2.18 92.91 87.27 86.86 
353 156.06 119.90 135.94 
3.60 156.92 118.29 135.28 
3.47 152.20 121.56 130.09 
3.70 160.13 115.87 138.83 
a 153.49 124.32 136.90 
ps9) 127.10 104.75 119.31 
3.78 170.42 139.84 148.96 
cae 145.76 146.99 137.38 
2.61 90.84 93.13 97.63 
1.58 62.52 59.23 57.77 
1.58 53.83 53.43 50.35 


LTR TR a PS a ST RE EG SRS TO OS TT SA TS RT TS SE ST SED SRO SO ae 


Latest figures subject to revision. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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Table C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly 
Wages 

(1961 = 100) 


i Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
ee 
$ $ 
Average 
ET a ae 2 A OO a ee 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
SS Se A Ie el eS 41.0 rae Wi 86.94 116.8 108.8 
a 40.8 223 91.65 Hs) 110.5 
As 08 STE EY Sa cae 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.8 
PRA NNR tccrnnenatic pica Shit hss acini 40.3 2.58 104.00 139.7 116.2 
LS i SP er ren ee Ue rs tp 40.1 2.71 108.42 145.6 118.8 
ca tak gag A eo AR TE, | CO OF la ie 40.3 Zin 109.65 147.3 119.5 
Re ee ee ee oT 40.5 2.74 110.97 149.1 119.6 
eR et ooo eee Be ay 40.3 PAS ps’ 110.87 148.9 119.2 
a) NS A ee or ee eee 40.4 2.47 EIL.SF 150.4 119.5 
ERIS ON LA: LEE Re te AT 40.2 2.78 111.83 150.2 118.8 
Ce EE, Cee eae eee ee © +) Fe 39.9 2:F7 110.57 148.5 117.0 
ae tS | eer ae kT Fe 40.1 2.78 111.37 149.6 118.2 
SE eS <r 40.7 2.82 114.89 154.3 21:7 
co Ah) eT eee 40.4 2.84 114.87 154.3 121.1 
ok + suten ee ea ee eee 40.4 2.88 116.18 156.1 122.0 
ee sn Ses ir 37.2 2.92 108.68 146.0 113.9 
ge Tg A 2 nn ice ee ee 39.8 2.92 116.30 156.2 121.4 
eee 
* Revised. + Preliminary. 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


Table C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 

Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 

1970 1969 1969 1970 1969 1969 

$ $ $ 

NS SY SE La SE POA 41.5 37.9 39.4 2.55 2.67 2.31 
SS ee ee ered 38.8 37.6 39.0 7. 2.31 2.15 
New Brunswick......... 40.7 37.5 41.1 2.49 2.58 2.24 
Québec .............. 40.8 37.1 41.1 2.60 2.61 2.43 
Ontario. PE SAR PEE 39.6 37.4 40.1 3.08 3.05 2.84 
ee Ce a ane ee ee ee 39.2 36.6 39.0 2.61 2.58 2.37 
Saskatchewan... 39.6 38.9 38.3 3.09 3.11 2.89 
Alberta............... 39.1 37.9 38.3 3.05 3.04 2.73 
British Columbia 37.6 36.3 36.8 3.62 3.61 3.39 


Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave, if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
rece pla > bonus but not annual bonus. . 
Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contact j 
with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemployment | 
Insurance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical | 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of } 
the data see Technical Notes, page 503. 


Table E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act February 1970 | 
Amount of | 
Weeks Benefit | 
End of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Paid | 


1970—January........ 5,610,000 4,950,500 659,500 Newfoundland. 93... eee 104,788 3,516,320 


Prince: Edward Islatid.<.,..0 460.08 21,619 677,506 | 

December.... 5,638,000 5,101,300 536,700 NOVA SCOUldate ee cea ees ee 109,712 3,699,924 
Novembet.... 5,596,000 5,246,800 349,200 INEwe BOOMS WICK & -on.s:s eee te 106,992 3,444,261 © 
Octoocl ses 5,518,000 5,238,000 280,000 OnebeCi taser thn eae 639,332 22,637,019 | 

September.... 5,518,000 5,258,400 259,600 Onitariovere ls uot ec Ooi ee aie 685,808 24,531,645 
August 2.75 5,514,000 5,246,300 267,700 Manito bares t.0 Ce eee ee 80,915 2,802,665 
JUV eee 5,469,000 5,190,400 278,600 Saskatchewan...) seu 78,804 2,701,158 | 
SUNCS. cceerce 5,511,000 5,234,100 276,900 Al Dertaw 20:50 whan eee 87,162 onl 2b Se | 
Mia yae4\) ae 5,414,000 5,109,000 305,000 British Columbia ae eer 281,301 10,494,815 | 
FADES rt es 5,499,000 4,972,500 526,500 
March.......... 5,546,000 4,951,900 594,100 Total, Canada, February 1970.......... 2,196,433 77,632,466 | 
February...... 5,551,000 4,920,000 631,000 Total, Canada, January 1970............ 2,197,633 76,500,420 — 
1969—January........ 5,212,000 4,896,000 616,000 Total, Canada, February 1969.......... 2,144,751 67,393,894 | 


Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


February 1970 February 1969 


Province Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewal 


Gc Tavs le hs hiss ola elen Me ie ane 200,824 155,292 45,532 168,589 134,548 34,041 
Wewroumd lan diees es opis: ree 4,694 4,110 584 5,105 3,888 1,217 
POCO PO WAC SANG fcc ested ae oe L057 917 140 1,116 928 188 
POV AE SCOL are es seen, sc tcecsentcl tes 6,996 5,931 1,065 6,160 5,156 1,004 
NeweBrtiniswiCksce.. Bien eee 6,698 Se7197F 901 6,695 5,826 869 
UC DCC te ee bau as 57,914 43,867 14,047 50,631 39,270 11,361 
Chr UP Teo 5) Se bili Cs Ri Ne 82,031 60,514 21,517 57,403 45,678 11,725 
i PTOVk) ash -. ORe oe et a ee 6,077 5,197 880 6,089 5,079 1,010 
EES STO) TYEE 1 Ie Bell 4,665 726 3.555 4,739 816 
Feet yet te Beh ONY SRaE oa Ae 9,105 7,565 1,540 8,670 TART L536 
Bin bats rte @01 CELT ee) & ee ae Bea amen 20,861 16,729 4,132 215165 16,867 4,298 


SE LS Ae GRE AP ES RE eR OE SBS I ON SS SSS ERIE EE TST SE NSC 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 55,344. 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 
Province and Sex, at February 27, 1970 


Number of weeks on claim 


(based on 10 per cent sample) Total 
claimants 
Total Feb. 28, 
_ Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1969 
Ts Fee 694,416 210,467 309,994 119,611 54,344 631,022 
PRET or cies Os oa vcc nites 500,789 156,872 238,866 76,236 28,815 454,638 
BRE hres cde onsen vewacheis 193,627 53,595 71,128 43,375 25,529 176,384 
MEWFOUNDLAND................ 33,839 5,926 2a i UE 4,918 1,918 34,765 
LETTS loi, ol 2 30,153 Si2iz 19,252 4,273 1,356 31,243 
in teh ttt bell d) 3,686 654 1,825 645 562 3,526 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 6,456 960 4,791 583 122 7,011 
RM NS, oes oc 4,853 Nan Boy 348 61 8 
LTO ae ee 1,603 235 LOTZ ye 61 1,494 
NR G6 Oy i 0. cee 35,434 10,057 17,581 4,930 2,866 34,706 
fh 34 Ge Poked 6D Sled 28,348 7,991 14,595 3,626 2,136 27,834 
INU as ss ss oes 7,086 2,066 2,986 1,304 730 6,872 
MEW BRUNSWICK............... 34,014 6,635 19,438 6,055 1,886 33,476 
ELSES Ba ahs An 25,489 5,145 15,404 3,710 1,230 25,624 
SVE aS Se ree 8.525 1,490 4,034 2,345 656 7,852 
INTO Se 8. 213,124 62,585 94,896 38,362 17,281 189,685 
ES | (i a ee 158,083 48,612 74,831 2oeT 25 8,917 139,733 
RT 55,041 13.9738 20,065 12,639 8,364 49,952 
ee eee ge ee Oe el 4. ee 
aS [6 ee ae 214,884 72,268 83,943 38,635 20,038 176,945 
Men 138,357 49,570 57,469 21,381 9,937 110,037 
Ne ne Le a ef cee WY 22,698 26,474 17,254 10,101 66,908 
LE) 28,819 9,770 11,645 4,879 yas PAs 24,186 
OO Dye Geeta all ae Ze010 Toel 9,666 3,698 1,819 17,514 
gD Sek a OL Reon e 6,309 2,443 1,979 1,181 706 6,672 
SASKATCHEWAN ................ 24,192 6,164 12.231 4,833 964 22,889 
ERS ee 18,893 4,792 10,134 3,594 373 18,279 
UPS Mar gbe rR 5,299 Liz 2,097 1,239 591 4,610 
Lg a 29,595 10,553 12,076 5,177 1,789 28,089 
yaad apie Bow sient 21:725 7,997 9,581 3,371 776 20,981 
at 7,870 2,556 2,495 1,806 1,013 7,108 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ........ 74,059 25,549 32,316 11,239 4,955 79,270 
O* a ae, 0S es 52,378 19,441 24,215 6,512 2,210 57,876 
oS en oe 21,681 6,108 8,101 4,727 2,745 21,394 
Te ee 
* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 


Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


Table F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health Recrea- 
and tion Tobacco } 
Trans- Personal and and © 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol | 


<9. EERE TE 


(1961 = 100) 
eve ee 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 | 
PKG 2 Vents.) eiet 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 | 
HOG TeV cain: cc caee Ao! 115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 122.5 114.1 110.4 | 
$682 Vedra ice ut ea 120.1 122.0 118.6 121.1 114.6 127.4 119.7 120.4 | 
Ke ge 125.5 127.1 124.7 124.5 120.0 133.6 126.8 125.0 | 
$060"= March... ee. 123.2 123.8 122.8 123.8 118.3 129.5 125.1 121.9 
Nevill thc, ok 124.6 125.0 123.7 124.3 119.9 133-7 125.4 125.5 
MG ice et: 124.9 125.1 124.2 123.8 120.4 134.2 127.4 125.8 
Thneiide eur. eos 125.9 127.8 124.7 124.9 120.6 134.2 125.8 
Nive ee 126.4 128.8 125.2 124.8 120.7 134.2 127.4 126.3 
August: aaeee... 126.9 130.6 125.4 125.0 120.5 134.2 127.6 126.4 
September.............-. 126.6 128.5 125.7 (2502 120.9 135.0 128.0 126.4 | 
October cececcseccececseee: 126.8 127.8 126.4 126.1 120.9 136.1 128.1 126.4 
November......ccee-0---- 127.4 128.8 126.9 126.3 121.8 136.4 128.5 126.3 | 
Decembet.........00..--- 127.9 129.8 127.6 126.4 122.0 136.8 128.1 126.3 | 
1970 —January..cccececcceevee: 128.2 130.1 128.1 125.5 123.4 136.8 128.0 126.5 
February cecccccccssssees 128.7 131.3 128.3 12521 123.5 lewaae 129.0 126.5 
Marchiusnatal ttl 128.9 130.5 129°2 126.0 124.0 Twa 129.5 126.5 
(1949 = 100) 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—March, 1970 


Re- 
Health crea- Tobacco 
All-Items Trans- and tion and 
porta- Personal and Alco- 
Mar. 70 Feb. 70 Mar. 69 Food Housing Clothing tion Care Reading hol 
SI BS LASS aE SS HEAR A ES SB ET IE SN ES LS 
(1961 = 100) 
USSR IES, INTs 2 ttt cstv ten ice 1220 121.9 118.2 108") Pee 128.5 114.4 132.9 124 144.2 
PINAR ee eR, ft a ees 123.8 123.6 115.9 130.3 117.3 124.0 116.8 138.4 126 127.8 
Beet OPA chs cs Me ae 12351 123.2 WTA 129.4 bb5cd 127.9 120.1 E3424 129.9 126.4 
LETH Hn sol (Ein Ri Rae A 1342 124.2 120.0 127.8 116.1 1225 125.1 130.0 139.1 128.4 
ELI BUNS HERS ca, SUPER i Tae BRE 127.0 126.5 120.8 132;3 ewe 127.9 125:6 140.9 136.8 132.2 
Toronto RN Oe litts 5) a, Sen LDF 2 | iy: 121.9 130.0 120.3 129.5 130.6 L373 1255 130.3 
LOE CUTAN Yo) Cea M/E a 126.2 126.7 120.9 13tlG 114.8 1825 126:7 145.0 129.5 129.1 
BASWALOON= ROPING. Fes c. eet 122.1 (808 i We 128.6 114.7 ‘Pate Lh? 127.2 129.0 1225 
PONE AlCALy sibs ccdecse cus: 124.0 12337 119.6 126.3 117.9 126.0 121.4 141.6 131.3 124.3 
PEN OEE EE erica tors restes erie, 121.8 121.4 117.6 129.4 115.8 126.4 117.6 130.3 119.5 113.4 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as 
between cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department of 
| Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables 
‘in this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work 
‘stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


; 


Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1965-1970 ; ; 
Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
) So ee es a es ETE 


Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 

Lockouts re ars 

Beginning Per cent of 

During Strikes Estimated 

Month and Workers Working 

Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Time 
Neen aes 

(eps nk las AA UAE SE a 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 

GE i OA ae ne ESO 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 

RES te sO aR niet a oh | a dae 498 522 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 

sc A SE re aa ee 559 582 223,562 5,082,730 0.32 

haa ie bet a OE nas a a 556 585 301,954 7,736,710 0.46 

LST) ERS Yo PIT I aly ed leah ea 50 95 30,211 272,490 0.20 

LO ae G'S 2 IIR er Se ats oe 64 125 108,563 1,099,450 0.79 

UH ° 135 ¢ CE © ae ens aes 58 133 61,407 911,680 0.64 

PNM eae Badcock cds bstuaend cored htrsiood possess 33 113 70,723 1,058,150 0.69 

EE Le en ae ee 44 117 74,686 1,178,780 0.81 

EG 1 Se, aes POnme: ee a rn 29 96 61,497 1,126,750 0.81 

thot Me UC ee, Oe one. er af 112 73,930 1,112,570 0.76 

PEO GR SS? ee es eh re. 33 90 49 404 402,010 0.30 

Do Le de gale! 159 | ee Ail ee 19 67 1G Gy th. 138,290 0.10 

PIE neh Nn ee eh 17 57 8,428 102,840 0.08 

UD 2g Ee ee ee oe 34 70 13;531 120,990 0.09 

NEM, BAR, center deh cy. A cae sth 6 dare ssi Bnidonsis 3 31 68 16,619 166,060 0.12 

MIRE 5 Aa hel wih ecco cen saesicad nine 52 97 50,469 633,900 0.44 


NN —— 


* Preliminary. 


Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction, 
April 1970, (Preliminary) April 1970, (Preliminary) 
In Effect During Month In Effect During Month 
Number Number 7 
Begin- Strikes Begin- Strikes 
ning and ning and 
During Lock- Workers Man- During Lock- Workers Man- 
ndustry Month outs Involved Days Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Days 
ee 
AE Ee, Ge — — — — Wewitoundland |, ......c.5:.c0000000:. — — -- — 
ESR one l 3 1,303 12,760 Prince Edward Island.............. — — — — 
Manufacturing........0..0....0..0...... 25 58 11,515 168,800 PO TECHIE ics susntihagehancaaiesess 4 5 4,122 37,240 
SOMStUCTION........ 2. cece eececeeeeees 8 10 34,945 427,680 New Brunswick ...........0....00066 3 5 1,074 8,300 
fransportation and utilities... 5 6 1,500 14,960 OBIE cnc iin tte ee 18 27 3,658 37,850 
iS aI Ra 4 5 85 1,340 CPEATIO........ 01025502) 19 4] 7,886 93,910 
i I ae nc — — — — a) Lt, Ae OA Re Or ee are 2 2 560 980 
Ee ae 8 12 769 7,230 Saskatchewa..............2.+--s0.-s0.-. 2 3 933 16,080 
ublic administration.............. l 3 352 1,130 PION occ cscaiincseprreteincaened — 2 165 2,970 
British Columbia...................... 3 11 32,036 436,500 
tng | RC ee liad. Ud at ppt le l l 35 70 
All industries........................ 52 97 50,469 633,900 All jurisdictions................ 52 97 50,469 633,900 


PRES tr ts A ES i AR TENNER AE CT 2 kL EP ER OGLE EN ER EB IBN Oe ao Se RE Bb a GE RR EE 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 400 or More Workers, April 1970, (Preliminary) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer a Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved April mulated Date Result 


Mines 
METAL 

Brunswick Mining & Steelworkers 814 6,510 22,190 Mar. 3 Wages, length of contract— Ad- | 
Smelting Corp. Ltd. Loc. 5385 Apr. Il justment rates under a 2-yr. con- | 

Bathurst, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) tract. 

Wasamac Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 230 810 2,310 Mar. 23 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— | 

Arntfield, Qué. 0c, 6998 Apr. 6 10¢ an hr. wage increase; reduc- | 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) tion in hours from 44-40 per wk. 

East Malartic Mines, Steelworkers 259 5,440 5,440 AVIS... 2 Wages, other benefits— 

Malarctic, Que. Loc. 4796 — ! 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) | 

| 

Manufacturing 
FOOD AND BEVERAGES | 

National Sea Products Ltd., Seafood Workers 1,200 1.5,600 51,600 Feb. 23 Wages, fringe benefits—3¢ an hr. | 

Various locations, various locals Apr. 16 increase on signing of contract, 

Nova Scotia. (CEC) 11¢ retroactive to Dec. 1, 1969, 

14¢ Dec. 1, 1970. | 

Canada Bread Co. Limited, Bakery Workers 178 610 3,460 Mar. 7 Wages, working conditions—55¢ | 

Toronto, Ont. Loc: 264.(CLC) Apr. ~6 an hr. increase for males, 50¢ for 

females; other improvements. 

Acadian Fish and Booth’s United Fishermen 245 5,640 5,640 Apr. 3 Union recognition— 

Fisheries Ltd., (ind.) a 

Mulgrave-Canso and 

Petit de Grat, N.S. 
RUBBER 

Dominion Tape of Chemical Workers 15 2,970 5,950 Feb. 27 Delay in signing new agreement— 
Canada Ltd., Loc. 810 — 

Cornwall, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Rubber Workers 152 300 300 Apre22 Wages, retroactive pay—33¢ to 
Company of Canada Loc. 818 Apr. 24 48¢ per hr. increase for males, 23¢ 
Limited, (AFL-CIO/CLC) to 28¢ for females, 23¢ per hr. 

Owen Sound, Ont. retroactive to Jan. 23, 1970. 

TEXTILES 
Campbellford Cloth Co., Textile Workers’ 155 3,410 4,070 Mar. 26 Wages— 
Campbellford, Ont. Union Loc. 743 -- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLOTHING 
Chateau Lingerie, Ladies’ Garment 154 2,000 2,000 Apr. 14 Wages, hours, working condi 


Montreal, Qué. 


Workers Loc. 438 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


tions— 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, April 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Union 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Workers 


Involved April 


Accu- 
mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 


Canadian Association of 
Storefitting 
Manufacturers, 
: Toronto, Ont. 
| 


Sklar Furniture Ltd. 
Whitby, Ont. 


_ C.I.P. Containers Limited, 

-~ London, Ont. 

PRINTING & PUBLISHING 
| 


Pacific Press Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


PRIMARY METALS 


Sidbec-Dosco, 
Contrecceur, Qué. 


Sidbec-Dosco, 
Montreal, Qué. 


METAL FABRICATING 


Anthes Eastern Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dosco, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


John Inglis, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


SLECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


Smith & Stone Ltd., 
Georgetown, Ont. 


Franklin Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 
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Carpenters 
Loc. 2679 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Upholsterers 
Lic, 20 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Chemical Workers 
Loc. 229 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Vancouver Joint 
Council of 
Newspaper Unions 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6586 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 2423 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 124 (CLL) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 5629 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc, 525 (CLO) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 1421 (CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 1246 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


970 


450 


489 


221 


W197 


450 


1,050 


269 


250 


200 


375 


3,600 


5,620 


4,860 


31120 


6,300 


6,300 


4,040 


2,130 


200 


4,950 


5,620 


7,910 


75,410 


6,300 


6,300 


4,040 


2,750 


200 


14,400 


5,250 


Mar. 23 
ADE iS 


Apr. 9 
Apr. 27 


Mar. 10 


Feb. 16 


Wages, job classification, vaca- 
tion pay, union welfare fund— 
Return of workers, settlement 
terms not reported. 


Wages, fringe benefits—12¢ an hr. 
increase first year, 15¢ second 
year; company assumes 100% of 
Ontario Hospital and OHSIP 
deductions. 


Breakdown in contract negotia- 


tions— 


Newspapers ceased publishing 
operations and terminated agree- 
ments— 


Wages, pension plan, vacations, 


classification— 


Wages, pension plan, vacations, 
classification—75¢ an hr. increase 
spread over 3-yr. period; $200. 
retroactive pay, other improved 
benefits. 


Wages— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Not reported—Not reported. 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits, grievance 
procedures, length of agreement— 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, April 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry 


Employer 


Location 


Union 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Workers 


Involved April 


Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


-Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


| 
{ 
/ 


Stewart Warner Corp. of Auto Workers 130 520 520 Apr. 27 Wages, other benefits— 
Canada Ltd., Loc. 1538 (CLC) — 
Belleville, Ont. 
RCA Ltd., UE OC 123 450 450 450 Apr. 30 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Prescott, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) — 
NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PRODUCTS 
Deeks-Lafarge Ltd. Teamsters 650 11,300 11,300 Apr 3 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Ocean Cement Ltd., Loc. 213 (Ind.) — 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Maple Leaf Ceramics, FTQ 100 1,900 1,900 Apr. 6 Not reported— 
Montreal, Qué. sa 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
Rexall Drug Co. Ltd., Chemical Workers 150 1,950 2,400 Mar. 26 Wages, other benefits—38¢ an hr. | 
Cooksville, Ont. Loc. 2719 Apr. 20 increase over 2 years, other im- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) proved benefits. | 
MISCELLANEOUS 
MANUFACTURING 
North American Auto Workers 295 6,200 145,000 May 17/68 Wages, union security, grievance 
Plastics Ltd., oc. 25 (ELC) Apr. 30 procedure—Return of workers 
Wallaceburg, Ont. when agreement reached. 
Honeywell Controls Ltd., Auto Workers 786 17,290 22,010 Mar. 20 Wages— 
Scarborough, Ont. Loc. 80 (CLC) a 
Engelhard Industries of CLC—directly 105 1,680 1,680 Apr. 6 Wages in a renewal agreement— 
Canada Ltd., chartered Apr. 28 10% wage increase eff. Jan. 1, 
Toronto, Ont. 1970, 10% Jan. 1, 1971, other im- 
proved benefits. 
Construction 
Various concrete forming Canadian 365 2,920 3,650 Mar. 30 Union recognition—Return of 
employers, Concrete Apr. 13 workers. 
Various locations Workers Union 
Metro Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Plumbing and Plumbers various 700 13,300 13,300 Apr. 6 Wages, other benefits— 
Mechanical Contractors locals — 
Associations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Various locations, 
Saskatchewan. 
Churchill Forest Industries, Carpenters & 540 540 540 Apr. 9 Alleged dispute over job assign- 
The Pas, Man. Structural Iron Apr. 10 ment—Return of workers. 
Workers. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, April 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer a eee een Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved April mulated Date Result 


Dravo of Canada Ltd., Labourers 900 4,500 4,500 Apr. 13 Alleged grievances over seniority 

Sudbury and area, Loc. 183 Apr. 20 and job security clauses—Return 
Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) of workers. 

Construction Labour Various unions 30,000 390,000 390,000 Apr. 14 Wages— 


Relations Assn., — 
Province-wide, 
British Columbia. 


Electrical Contractors I.B.E.W. 220 2,640 2,640 Apr. 15 Wages, hours— 
| Association of Loc. 2038 — 
| Saskatchewan, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
i Regina, Sask. 
| 
| Richard & B. A. Ryan Various unions 2,060 12,360 12,360 Apr. 23 Jurisdictional dispute between 
and others oa unions— 


Point Tupper, N.S. 


| 

| Moncton Plumbing, Plumbers 100 400 400 Apr. 27 Wages in a first agreement— 
| Bathurst, N.B. L6t,.512 _ 

) (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
. 

| 

| 


Transportation and Utilities 


TRANSPORTATION 
*British Columbia Maritime Longshoremen and 1,000 — 2,000 Mar. 30 Alleged dispute over dispatch of 
Employers Association, Warehousemen Apr. 1 work gangs—Return of workers. 

Vancouver, B.C. Loc. 500 (CLC) ; 

Four trucking firms, CNTU-directly 325 5,530 5,530 Apr. 8 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
Lake St. John region, Qué. chartered local a 

SMT (Eatersn) Ltd., Transit Union 108 650 650 Apr. 25 Dismissal of three drivers for 
Province-wide, Loc. 1229 — cause— 

New Brunswick. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


POWER, GAS AND WATER 


Consumers’ Gas Co., Chemical Workers 440 5,720 11,000 Mar. 13 Wage, fringe benefits—Wage in- 
Eleven centres in Ontario. Loc. 555 Apr. 20 creases, 3 weeks vacation after 7 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) years, 4 weeks after 17 years. 
Nova Scotia Light & I.B.E.W. 567 2,640 2,640 Apr. 24 Wages— 
Power Co. Ltd., Loc. 1928 — 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Nova Scotia. 


Service 
EDUCATION 
CEGEP de Jonquiére, Public Service 127 640 640 Apr. 6 Wages, elimination of contracting 
Jonquiére, Qué. Employees’ Apr. 13 out—Wage increases, other bene- 
Federation fits. 
(CNTU) 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, April 1970, (Preliminary) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer SD Major Issues 
Workers Accu- ' Termination 
Location Union Involved April mulated Date Result | 
f 
SS —————— 
CEGEP de Chicoutimi, Public Service 125 630 630 ADiteaat Security of employment, elimina- | 
Chicoutimi, Qué. Employees’ Apr. 13 tion of contracting out—Wage 
Federation (CNTU) increases, other improvements. 
Renfrew County Ontario Secondary 152 150 150 Apr. 28 Wages—Return of teachers. | 
secondary schools, School Teachers Apr. 29 
Renfrew County, Ont. Federation and | 
Ontario Trustees : 
Assn. 
MISCELLANEOUS | 
SERVICES | 
Avis Transport, Office Employees 100 2,200 7,500 Jan. 15 Wages, union security— 
Hertz and Tilden, Loc. 378 — 
Vancouver, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Public Administration 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


City of Montreal, Engineers’ 300 300 300 Apr. 22 ‘‘Sickout’”’ to protest changes in 
Montreal, Qué. Federation Apr. 23 bargaining practices—Return of 
(CNTU) workers. 


[5S SE SS a BT 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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H—Employment Injuries 


Table H-1—Employment Injuries} Reported by Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 1960-1969 


| Temporary Permanent Ratiot of 
Disability Disability Fatality Total Grand 
Total 


Year No. wo No. ie No. yA No. ve Fatalities 


A il 177,611 95.4 7,681 4.1 912 0.5 186,204 100.0 80.4 
} nS a a 169,980 95.4 148 4.1 856 0.5 178,183 100.0 78.8 
edie Re Ss Ee 183,754 95.5 7,849 4.1 834 0.4 192,437 100.0 F ik Pee 
| a i 196,500 sea 8,928 4.3 893 0.4 206,321 100.0 72.4 
La lt IS ee a a 228,045 95.7 9,158 3.8 BUDS 0.5 238,256 100.0 79.8 
a et Pees RE, 253,623 95.9 9,814 > | 1,118 0.4 264,555 100.0 84.3 
} Ne ee ak 257,020 95.3 11,391 4.2 1,198 0.5 269,609 100.0 96.5 
at 5 CR ie SF ee Oe 257,840 95.5 11,190 4.1 1,058 0.4 270,088 100.0 91.5 
a 246,666 94.3 13,846 mie 928 0.4 261,440 100.0 91.2 
ile ela eae eae a i 281,947 94.8 14,604 4.9 965 0.3 297,516 100.0 91.3 
| miverage 1960-1969...................0.... 225,299 95.3 10,181 4.3 981 0.4 236,461 100.0 83.8 
_— SSS Sl sss 
| Preliminary. + Distribution partly estimated. 


t Ratio of total fatalities reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards to grand total fatalities compiled by the Canada Department of Labour. 
See Table H-4. 


Table H- -2—Employment Injuriest, Workmen’s Compensation Settlement Rates per 10,000 Workers 
Employed, 1960-1969 


, 
Temporary Permanent Total of Workers 
Disability Disability Fatality Total Employed{ 
_ No. Rate = No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate (in thousands) 
RR ae 177,611 298.3 7,681 12.9 912 | 186,204 312.7 5,955 
LG oe Se 169,980 280.7 7,347 12:1 856 1.4 178,183 294.2 6,055 
ee 183,754 295.2 7,849 12.6 834 1.3 192,437 309.1 6,225 
cock cree ce cangetys eave c 196,500 308.2 8,928 14.0 893 1.4 206,321 323.6 6,375 
aoe caciwcunests ckawekes 228,045 345.1 9,158 13.9 1,053 1.6 238,256 360.5 6,609 
oe caeccs Sesn each 253,623 369.6 9,814 14.3 1,118 1.6 264,555 385.5 6,862 
Ren 20. tie. ger po 1 257,020 359.4 11,391 15.9 1,198 Ll 269,609 377.0 7,152 
oon vcvistaresssarsvicdccciadacs 257,840 349.4 11,190 15.2 1,058 1.4 270,088 366.0 7,379 
ee 246,666 327.3 13,846 18.4 928 1.2 261,440 346.9 7,537 
ng ia 281,947 362.4 14,604 18.8 965 Be 297, 516 382.4 7,780 
Average 1960-1969... 225,299 331.7 10,181 15.0 981 1.4 236,461 348.1 6,793 
REP PME BB PS YY MNT ERI IE AE TE BG SEITE IN ANE et A BNE LE SUR Nae AL ky 
* Preliminary. + Distribution partly estimated. 


t DBS estimates, Special Surveys Division, special tables, 12-month averages. 
a) Rate=number of cases per 10,000 workers employed, 


Table H-3—Employment Injuries, Fatal and Non-fatal, Reported by Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, by Province, 1968 and 1969 (See page 538). 
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Table H-4—Employment Fatalities by Industry, 1960-1969 


Agriculture Forestry Fishing‘? Mining Manufacturing Construction | 
Year No. ve No. vf No. hs No. ye No. vA No. vA 
1ST St URE aia ENG i repeater nti 69 6.1 131 TES. pe) 2.4 180 13.9 186 16.4 199 Iz 5] 
heh (Shah? SES See Re meres 68 6.3 99 9.1 40 aig 135 12.4 178 16.4 238 21.9 | 
196 2g, creartraleh curt ctor 62 a5 127 Ldn 12 1.0 151 1303 216 19.0 204 18.0 ° 
TT) Coun Sie CR tee a pre erea 49 4.0 122 9.9 34 2.8 163 1322 222 18.0 234 19.0. 
|] 6: RI 2 3 cay 2 72 5.4 155 PT 37 2.8 161 12.2 235 17.8 pb 2 19.1 
FG a es Be suse ee. 50 3.8 108 8.2 40 3.0 176 13.3 229 70 pan ia 20.9 | 
hb | SOS Re A ene Re Spe 55 4.4 110 8.9 37 3.0 144 11.6 220 ig 293 23.6) 
11 SF eee Oe 4 Re LE 30 2.6 106 feo 33 2.9 182 L527 186 16.1 223 19.3 
BOG et eee shore le pay | 201 102 10.0 19 1.9 13269 UPS 175 Liz BAe 21.3) 
js hlee ete. 4 OE 30 2.8 84 719 18 7 151 14.3 192 18.2 219 20.7 
Average 1960-1969............ ot 4.4 114 9.7 30 DY) 158 13.4 203 17.4 236 20.2 | 
* Preliminary. () Includes trapping and hunting. (2) Includes quarrying and oil wells. (3) Includes storage, communication, electric 
power, gas and water utilities. (4) Includes insurance and real estate. (5) Includes community, business and personal service. 


(6) Includes defence. 


Table H-5—Employment Fatality Rates by Industry}, 1960-1969 


Agriculture Forestry Fishing Mining Manufacturing Construction 
Year RY Ew R E R p R E R E R E 
[ESTs § eee ean, arc ee nee 1.0 675 13.5 97 15.9 yer) 19.4 93 La 1,470 4.8 418 
DN 85 OE et. sci cy ae 1.0 681 PES 86 Doe, 18 16.9 80 12 1,452 6.3 376 
TOG ea ee oe 0.9 660 1782 74 a2 23 18.6 81 1.4 1,502 52 393 
TRAC 7k AE LU 1. Se 0.8 649 15.3 80 13.6 25 22.6 ee! 1.4 L552, 5.8 406 
Pease cs Sacnctvade ia 630 18.9 82 14.2 26 18.5 87 1.4 1,650 6.1 410 
i Rei, doped ee Re Os Ce ee 0.8 594 14.0 ei) 17.4 23 13.1 134 1.4 1,636 6.0 463 
| i eon on Bs Ry eg ae 1.0 544 14.5 76 14.2 26 11.9 121 1:3 1,744 5.9 499 
[NOL tah ed ba Ee a OS 559 1255 79 Hoy Ses 14.6 114 1.0 1,756 4.3 475 
STE Be LO Cn ee SRR RR A 0.5 546 12.8 80 7.9 24 11.3 117 1.0 1,754 4.6 470 
KE [648 koala late kien rt, IN alle at 0.6 535 10.5 80 8.6 pA | 13.0 116 Ling 1,819 4.5 482 
Average 1960-1969... 0.8 607 14.1 81 13.0 23 15.5 102 12 1,634 5.4 439 


pA SIRES SLE SAE PS TILED SEEN 9 BLE ED EEG TE TED A SESE ETE TT BEES LEE EL DELL ELLE LE TE ELE EES 


* Preliminary. 

() R = Fatality rate (number of fatalities per 10,000 workers employed). 

(2) — = Workers employed, in thousands. DBS estimates, Special Surveys Division, special tables, 12-month averages (figures may not add to the 
totals shown because of rounding). 

+ See footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 
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Public 


Transportation ® Trade Finance“ Service‘® Administration ‘® Total 
No. V5 No. ee No. ey No. vs No. ve No. A 
190 16.8 51 4.5 2 0.2 16 1.4 83 ic 1,134 100.0 
188 17.3 52 4.8 1 0.1 19 ee 68 6.3 1,086 100.0 
' 209 18.4 58 oe Z 0.2 16 1.4 78 6.9 1135 100.0 
| 210 17.0 61 4.9 1 0.1 28 aa 109 8.8 233 100.0 
i 237 18.0 62 4.7 2 0.2 55 4.2 52 3.9 1,320 100.0 
287 21.4 70 aFe 3 0.2 38 2.8 52 4.0 1,326 100.0 
251 20.2 59 4.7 1 0.1 43 3.5 29 2.3 1,242 100.0 
237 20.5 64 ate 5 0.4 55 4.8 E he: 3.0 1,156 100.0 
178 17.5 58 ni — -— 45 4.4 64 6.3 1,017 100.0 
{ 205 19.4 51 4.8 2 0.2 46 4.4 59 5.6 1,057 100.0 
{ E — = “a as ass os —— 
219 18.7 59 5.0 2 0.2 36 and 63 5.4 1,171 100.0 
| 
| 
Public 
Transportation Trade Finance Service Administration Total 
an ee a Ss ae ret Bae : 
| R E R E R E R E R E R E 
; a | 515 0.5 981 0.1 226 0.1 1,096 pa 365 1.8 5,955 
33 563 0.5 1,025 0.1 239 0.2 1,178 1.9 356 1.9 5,055 
3.6 588 0.6 1,049 0.1 248 0.1 1,244 22 362 1.8 5.225 
3.5 597 0.6 1,062 0.1 254 0.2 1,306 2.9 371 1.9 6,375 
4.0 59] 0.6 1,105 0.1 264 0.4 1,386 1.4 rw a 2.0 6,609 
4.7 617 0.6 1,145 0.1 280 0.3 1,489 1.3 403 1.9 6,862 
4.0 620 0.5 1,180 — 302 0.3 1,622 0.7 419 17 7,152 
3.4 659 0.5 1,224 0.2 312 0.3 1732 0.8 443 ee 7,379 
2.6 673 0.5 1,260 — ae 0.2 1,830 1.4 458 1.3 7,537 
3.0 693 0.4 1,292 0.1 350 0.2 1,918 1.2 474 1.4 7,780 
3.6 612 0.6 1,014 0.1 280 0.2 1,480 1.6 403 1.8 6,593 
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Table H-6—Employment Fatalities, by Province and Industry, 1968-1969 


19687 
Industry Nfid. P.EJ. N.S. N.B. Qué. Ont. Man. Sask. 
Te@ 4 GON IE HGP 2 HCE IRN Os SUN RRNS-CRrPORt cor co er seeeceer ben. hr saacoe cite — — = 1 2 16 1 3 
1G Y ic) hCG Md 2b Ge Sen SEO kT Sear ee Sr on Hor ee Meena. © So oceeecc cron -— — 2 6 i 18 — — 
FISHING AND ‘TRAPPING pon.ci ce. ccccceccreteeeceedhn cates ce nees ope BRB resatgor canta — — 6 1 — _ 1 a= 
MINES, QUARRIES, OIL WELLS. ....... ccc ete teeters tae: 2 —- eS) 1 1p 48 1 10 
iy Ros eV Ree aN 01 Colca eo ee fee cs CRRA SE penne emg ATC — = —_ 1 9) 38 4 1 
Se Mra ton Cece ce on UNEP rere Oe 5 men U.S krone 2 — — 4 — — — — —_ 
Petroleum ANd BAS...........-.eccseoeeeneoscsesvessrensenserenstosncoescooneserrsensoensenerenacsens —- — — — — 1 — = 
Non-metal, quarries, SCrViCES............cccccccceeeceseesecseeseeesteeeeeeesecseeseeneenes 2 — 1 — 10 9 8 9 
TEI US CUBR EIN Co och oe oe ear 3 — w — ZS 88 ps 5 
GG ANC DEVELABES cries. hese tovsccevesesortoaes tose tnccderessadeeaaemun ce Serer venintenr® — — 1 — 4 11 1 1 
ACCU et ee ee aad eee aac e ce oo (pipette a eee — — — — — — — = 
OS) el etc erm mi olen JB ve eal thnk Mane Ride bn Ra ipeenMepe He rnin, oven Sera — — — — — 1 — — 
HPS A sss nM AI ES Gc LOE: Ratt a eR roe ere SPA ere dre thnen re ean were ee cemcecn = — — — 1 — —= 
SESE bo) ne ee AM Ck eee Mi aoe reap em racine nme RA err eT SU ee erst — — —- Z — — —_ 
CIPCU AN Ia tien ne) Pe een ey Bier re eee ste seo eros se ernc g tan ano —- — — — — —- 
AUG at a MeN LEED 5. aOR ee, COMIN PER a oe ee MARRIES MRA eer aN MEET VCNS Os — — 3 — 6 12 1 1 
[REY bc mek ee iets tle ny WRI aR eect ar ener ren fen eee — — -— 1 8 — = 
Prititin S, DUDIISHIM See se, coreg has ete penton-3-7sesacnenesRancerceodeme nn ses st ceecsacs 73 — — — — — a =a 
iC EATE: Rey ASL NG CCE: toe, Ge perar eo RO oe oe ee re DERE Serer reso cuererere cr hcr a © 2 — 1 — 4 14 — a | 
SUETE AUS Bey Tees Veh ed em Cee Opes! Os okey rans perenne yo Seca dbs Seneca eenenn ian — Zz — 1 11 — ii 
IVT ACU ELC Le Yates toes ees ccna eRe ian ae Santis ta read corm ete ere eM hes ecrsu dr seis — — — —- — t — V 
Mrans PO! taAtlOM CQUIP MCD: ee. ccee sees bev se es tac redone eee cartes anaes aapacert — — — — Z 4 = — 
Bile Che icea linite steer snes rt ae od rss merece ae chen en 4 eh ene tess — — — — — 4 — — 
PSEC TETETE Eel LLC HTMAI CICK US ee sie et ee Seed ae recs Meee eae ong ste wees Faber Gases — — — — 2 9 — — 
PETOICHIY ALI COR esas co lero es ts usu eens sect anareen — —— — — 1 — — — 
COTS EAT (G | CO eee Ra, ee Ee SOLES Alot POD REROE SO RADE OO cee eee Tes — — —— — 1 4 _ 1 
iY, Wieterel TE Valore lt Re MRP oC UBERaID Ot RR DMNA 0 samme oe erro PEPER eeTCce — — — — 1 Z — — 
CNS lei LON sca ah ee eae re ecw czas eee aca Lactose cons svoangaee 10 — 9 11 37 62 11 18 
STUN /SRinY 2 20k ROE) NUE Se AEE BORED «ns eee os rene ere 5 — 1 1 4; 21 1 5 
LULL tr atc cg Gee PN a erase tee Mes At-aacanh ee taedes- nt. uaaant 5 _ 4 5 8 10 1 7 
Oya Vo one Ae ae ees Sando at 8 bn Pe eect Are Jer cere Some er — — 4 5 ae 31 9 6 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION 
ANDSO 0 rib RoW ULE EE Sie 8 2: cannes a Aenukiatetbicnoe sag rgettaen sone 3 1 7 10 22 52 5 13 
ONT DRE ee OE EPRI 7 REO he, REO: 0a OR nee CPF REPROD ET POE — — — _— 1 > — = 
tt Cae eae tN OT nc eA nee oe Sad, gta tumaivncecucenrouy iesmertie tana se eneees 1 — 1 1 2 4 — — 
1 Ps eee ae ee G0 Sere, eae PS PO Pec ore — 1 2 5 4 9 1 6 
BEAT TSN Ves eo ease carte at ge ia eas vase nan seca caer Meezect 2 — 2 4 9 26 4 3 
PSEC URATIOOUIS te ee nee Ore ee event Mat he herr arta, Meer Soars — — — — Z — — 3 
SS) el Cee eee ech es ah eR Ne RA een Rem arena Mateo ns — — — — 1 2 — = 
VALU nt 7a DY aa Tesh BEG) Restate Me tas hs See na A de Oe aan i BER rier — — — — — 4 — — 
Pete CMW CI AS WALEL ors coe ee tare he recede a henictisesvedtontans scutes Naherdecsatxes — — 2 — 3 2 — 1 
4 Se sigs) Bi hee OR ERR eer Reel) See ante ripe GL ERECTOR Tene Si en ne RE eae Cero 2 — 1 3 3 23 3 p: 
Sid gt] PSU Peo i 7 Je te See het arr ene Motrin One LU Reece Reread otro eee Soe — — 1 — 14 3 1 
Bacher prea eee pee: ena 03 ic), ene GM ae uu me Misty RANGE nN RY Sy 2 — 1 2 3 9 — 1 
FINANCE. INSURANCE AND: REAL (ESTA T Bae eccattctspncen-s muerte — — = ca — = == — 
BOCES ECs Poe eT iata, raler eek eS Ne sos ee Ne Oe atic aE aR ee eh A tc LG CE ta = — 1 1 1 19 2 1 
CEST ANTENA cata share cee eee Sts shes ecssc ae cg tee Meee ares 2 es See I os ce _ — 1 1 1 qi 2 = 
PESTA ek ee es oe cr ae eaten te ieee teat et ehew ye ye ——— — — — — 12 — 1 
PURI CnA LD NUTINI ER LING et els oe ee epee atta ec ee 1 — 2 4 11 24 4 1 
SE HE eee ce ae Ee ore SR ROE 21 1 40 38 130 350 41 53 


* Preliminary. + Revised. 
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Yukon Yukon 


and and 
Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Total Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Qué. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Total 


. 11 19 a ai 1 an 8 2 — _ a 7 —_ 18 
im 13 28 1 132 7 ai 8 1 12 53 14 1 17 38 _ 151 
= 19 a 65 1 2. ~ 2 41 6 an 21 sph 71 
- 3 2 _ 9 = as 8 ao =e 1 ae 2 6 ns 17 
! 3 _ 4 1 _ ~ - ae 2 hon on 1 _ es 4 
- 7 7 1 54 5 a = 10 10 7 1 14 11 wm 59 
16 29 a 175 4 a 7 7 31 86 5 3 17 32 pa 192 
-_ — -_ _ 18 3 “= 2 1 2 4 aS 2 1 2 — 17 
.- — Bi. = _ a Ae 1 ma = = us = ioe — = I 
— —_ -_ 1 = = — = os 3 Be = as _ at 3 

— ats = 1 = sais =s = med a os a hes wee == oa 

= _ a 3 a =f les 1 eS alt 3 as ste a 

1 8 oe 32 = = sai 1 8 9 = 3 11 =. 32 

2 4 _ 15 _ = 1 1 5 6 bees — 1 9 ae 23 

1 1 a 2 a“ 2s ae 2 1 2 { = La = 6 

= 7 — 28 1 1 — 5 12 at 1 2 4 ae 26 

4 3 _ 22 dew = ose 1 2 13 1 4 2 fe 23 

— 1 _ 9 = a pat, Mee 1 6 ie aa 2 —< bee 9 

1 3 = 10 _ — _ = 3 6 as — a 2 ae 11 

= = sn 4 ea = 1 = a 6 am oe a = aa 7 

4 2 aoe 17 on ane = 1 = 9 ser a 1 x = 11 

_ a _ 1 hee = 1 a 1 4 = ts 2 1 os 9 

3 i -_ 9 i eat = a 1 5 2 = = 1 Bas 9 

— _ — 3 = = = a 1 1 1 oes 1 he at 4 

26 32 1 217 4 a 10 7 39 66 26 2 28 37 eae 219 

9 10 a 60 1 é.. 1 3 12 10 2 1 3 11 sks 44 

7 9 1 57 3 ies 5 2 8 9 7 1 7 11 car 50 

10 13 ao 100 = ft 7 2 19 47 17 =f 18 15 4 125 

30 35 —4 178 5 ac 14 4 36 63 15 7 23 38 i 205 

1 12 me 19 ot 3 oe 2 2 5 1 2 7 a 19 

_ 2 — 11 ~ gy 10 oe 2 2 5 — =f 11 = 25 

5 7 7 40 2 at 1 3 5 20 2 SE: 7 6 a 46 

16 11 aes 77 1 12 2 1 20 30 6 4 8 11 _ 83 

2 a _ 7 _ = a si ses oo sits = 3 1 eh 4 

2 e pone 5 fee ci <=: ae 1 ve = I #2 1 es 3 

1 ~~ ee 5 oe = =e = 1 3 =% a 1 a ate 5 

3 3 = 14 2 a. 1 a 5 6 2 1 2 1 oa 20 

11 10 = 58 1 oe 2 9 14 4 —_ 10 10 mt 51 

8 — 33 oe = we I 5 8 I oa 6 3 a 24 

5 2 a 25 1 — 2 a 4 6 3 aa 4 7 ae: 27 

a ies ae = aes a rhe ra - a ue - a 2 

9 11 ae 45 = sien l ia 6 18 4 5 11 nd 46 

5 5 oe 22 es as sey deo l 1 4 a 24 

4 6 ca 23 i a ! ae 5 7 3 a 5 = 22 

7 10 so 64 oes “ = we 7 22 8 8 12 59 

119 222 2 1,017 22 i 45 7 Na (> hy 79 16 115 237 1,057 
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Table H-7—Employment Fatalities by Industry{ and Type of Accident, 1968-1969 


1968+ 


Manu- Con-_ Trans- 
Agri- For- factur- struc- porta- 

Type of Accident culture estry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade 
Striking against and stepping ON ODJeCtS ......... eect tects et ttettes _— — — — -= 1 _ — 
roa Tol lel by eit oe eR oer en ne REE es Ort ceceeerer ceepreven nee tea 2 60 2 38 28 50 34 12 
Caught in, On, OF DEtWEED Looe cece esseseeenesreeensecneescenesttrntiactectsetteasenercerss 10 13 1 12 24 24 10 4 
Collisions, derailments, Wrecks... ec eesee es eseeeseseeeeeeeneteneeeteseeteeeenees 5 16 — 11 p2)\ 42 87 20 
PAs atid Sligo ccccrctecenen sees stee Pts. 2nssecooesecacens coanmmbetencsrs eager ores snecungenaz sence s7ewest ul 9 15 19 36 69: 22 3 
Conflagrations, temperature extremes and EXD OSIONS vrac..ds.<s-sheey e-nes 2 -ce: — 1 1 10 13 4 5) 1 | 
Inhalations, contact, absorptions, ingestions and industrial diseases ...... _ — — 35 Za 4 3 4 
Contact with electric CULLEN... ce eeeeeeeeceeeeeteneeeseneeessesensetneneeeneeseess 3 — — — 9 14 6 = 
CPE PIER EEE LO Trice eae tae aeethses sostesen Sosa neunieeb anh sober Man ssa -4eaNan am srenmenaiaceses — — — 1 5 Z g! 20 
Miscellaneous accident tyPeS............:cccssccessceesseeteceseeetsceessesneeeesestaeeseaeetsaee — 3 _ 6 t2 4 4 5] 

RCE tise ees ee eee cpa ete cu se cminae sO uaeglar atest speeemaan nee se 2a, 102 19 132 175 217 178 58 
* Preliminary. + Revised. t See footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 
Table H-3—Employment Injuries, Fatal and Non-Fatal, Reported by Workmen’s Compensation 

Boards, by Province, 1968-1969 
19687 1969* 
Non-fatal Non-fatal 
Medical Temporary Permanent Medical Temporary Permanent 

Province Aid only Disability Disability Fatal Total Aid Only Disability Disability Fatal Total 


Newfoundland............ 6,592 iid ae, 105 20 11,836 4,821 4,477 46 33 9,377 
Prince Edward Island ELS 1,065 17 3 2,202 1,048 1,001 8 1 2,058 
Nova Scotian i ......-h 14,753 10,483 345 33 25,614 13,449 10,444 76 45 24,014 
New Brunswick.......... 14,752 8,247 257 33 23,289 14,926 8,462 339 26 23,758 
Quebec eck: 117,061 47,668 5,639 202 170,570 119,643 52,543 55092 133 178,278 
OntariO crank: 234,968 100,863 4,479 284 340,594 229,391 126,7133 S538 Zia 361,532 
Wanitoba: vee... son. 16,142 12,822 aa 59 29,447 14,990 12,186 359 59 27,594 
Saskatchewan.............. 14,500 11,477 ZL 54 26,302 13,674 11,324 29 35 25,27— 
PuDEr tans cians eee apse ses 23,020 1,007 108 56,673 36,558 24,445 1,165 130 62,298 
British Columbia........ 48,166 29,902 1,282 150 75,500 51,143 30,352 1,320 168 82,983 
POUd eee. zh at 500,587 246,666 13,846 928 762,027 499,643 281,947 14,604 965 797, V8 


* Preliminary. + Revised. 


t Only a combined figure of 131,866 for temporary disabi 


tion Board. The figures illustrated have been estimated from this total. 
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lity and permanent disability claims is available from the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
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Public Public 


Ad- Ad- 
| minis- Manu- Con-_ Trans- minis- 
Fi- Serv- tra- Agri- For- factur- struc-  porta- Fi- Serv- tra- 
nance ice tion Total culture estry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion Total 


— — — 1 — — — 1 2 — ] — — — 4 
— 3 11 240 5 59 43 oe) 60 32 5 7 10 259 
— Zz 5 105 iz 10 11 23 Zt 12 - — I 5 100 
— 21 13 243 > 6 19 39 ops 92 ee — 20 15 250 
— 4 16 203 3 5 17 13 33 70 39 6 1 7 14 208 
— 1 3 39 1 1 5 14 10 + 6 4 I 46 
— — 2 75 — — — 56 26 + 7 1 — 3 6 103 
— + 3 39 3 — 15 18 11 fi ine — l 48 
— 3 4 24 — I — 3 | 2 3 ze — — 2 17 
— J ey 48 1 és — 1 2 — = | ] 4 = 22 
— 45 64 1,017 30 84 18 151 192 219 205 pi 2 46 59 1,057 
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Table H-8—Employment Fatalities by Industry{ and Occupation, 1968-1 969 


Agri- 
Occupation culture 


Farmers and farm workers.......... 25 
Loggers and related workers...... — 
Fishermen, trappers and hunters a 
Miners quarrymen and related 

Oa el Ree: pe EY en — 
Craftsmen, production process 

and related workers.................- 2 
Labourers and unskilled workers 

(not agricultural, fishing, log- 

PCO E MININ SG) Lessa asyces eertet- — 
Transport and communication... — 
CUES Reo § OR PDE es cree — 
Professional and technical.......... — 
ELS GRE a RO EER NE PATO — 


Fishing Mining ing 


lw | 
eee 
| | 


Public 
Ad- 
minis- 
tra- 
tion 


oe 


POCA ec ein oti sete ence ra | 
PetreeniteOmtOtalsce:a ace PAG 
Workers employed in 
THOUSALIOS) ie eae 546 
Fatality rate per 10,000 
CTMIDIOY COS)... e ee ee 0.49 
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* Preliminary. + Revised. t See footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 


** DBS Estimates, Special Surveys Division, Special Tables, 12-month averages (figures may not add to the totals shown because of rounding). 
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m- Rate Public 

loyed per Ad- Per 

n 10,000 Manu- Con- Trans- minis- Cent 
ou- Em- Agri- For- _‘ Fish- factur- struc- porta- Fi- Sery-_ tra- of 
nds ployees culture estry ing Mining ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion Total Total 


Workers Fatality 


Em- Rate 
ployed per 
in 10,000 
Thou- Em- 
sands ployees 


— — 535 80 21 116 1,819 482 693 1,292 350 1,918 474 7,780 


— — 0,56 10.50 8.57 13.02 1.06 4.54 2.96 0.39 0.06 0.24 1.24 1.36 
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Table H-9—Employment Fatality Rates, 1968-1969 


19687 
Number Workers Employed 
of Fatalities in Thousands** 
Both Both 
Men Women Sexes Men Women Sexes. 


A—By Sex and Industry{ 


PR BEICUMLULE seid sce ceccsn Mes tenact stots evesn ee Bkn ent neoccnsentensrtecsneauaatanscceanapnth ane! Pai | — 21 476 70 546 
TE re, Cocdi® (feet 0 penne Pe CEPR OOM oe creer ca ciency eer. 102 — 102 78 94 80 
| Eid ED eggs ce. on eee era: coe MbeRerrrme rect eee wey pecans crag rea 19 — 19 24 — 24 
INA SETA ee ae Be eee os ME cecrovevensensegeazed muent =» oeteimacunasenngse mayest 132 —— 132 il 5 117 
IPA ACEO TITS eee. cc cee Sere etse bacon nnne votes spacnnet ae ate emaatesrenesetracpetenrcaenaeepease 174 1 175 1,369 384 1,754 
CPO TASUEICULOTI ee kee et eee et ed las a each on henng toe entag eg Beer 217 a PAN 450 20 470 
SP EAUISD OPEATION acces cece nccectace occ concsetnevecnrsnunnesssesz gues teoutnencecneasenetieBesseee 178 — 178 568 105 673 
el 0 Ae nav eo aceaba eo cseronteeD tara es 58 — 58 827 433 1,260: 
ETA oe ee ae be csv eee ees sold dan cc naderawmeg ras act ragmeagiers — — — 166 160 32 
Soy Meads clad ARO one aaa bee. Cree pee oPmneee mee meee we ar BZ, Ske? 43 2 45 728 1,101 1,830) 
eric A CETUS UT ALL OTA Bic eee eect cd censor es ore er 64 — 64 347 Lait 458 
RIES CAME A: SLO, UNC oR ee PIA Cee MEPR cine write, coer 1,014 3 1,017 5,146 2,991 7,530 


B—By Sex and Occupation 


Bat ANd WAT OL K CLG ace ort cecs coh casio nee Mas enon ogee eee eens Pa | a I | 482 66 548 | 
Loggers and related Worke?S................:ccccceeeeseeeeeeeeestesseseseeneeneenenees 84 = 84 54 a 54. 
Pishermen.trappers and humters...:227..........tteac-7-.-cgeee eee 1 — Is 24 1 Zan 
Miners, quarrymen and related workefs...............:::c ci eeeteeeteeees 3 — 1p 58 — 58. 
Craftsmen, production process and related worketrs...................+- 352 i 552 1,647 263 1,910) 
Labourers and unskilled workers (not agricultural, fishing, 

Ioepineeor niinine) mee 124 — Pt 292 20 312 
PGATISOONL BUC COMMUNICA MON ce tae eesee, seeenen cece oneencgas casts Soonast cai atone’ 168 i! 169 372 41 413 
i EV EE N25 bop ie Bee A gaat ole MR gE Aero ST AOE Po PE SR PE a5 — 35 624 90 714 
MPO fecsiOmame OU CeCDTICA lor: ees ccc ee ce aeeee ok eens cr enaancamenseresens 23 Z 25 564 416 980 
May ieee Neos re Rin ie nny cae nets Date ganpion Mesine 25st 6 — 6 344 756 1,100 
SETTERS. US DAR nag a A ON EROS AN Dee ONE PR Re Ree eee 18 — 18 316 200 516 
SSeS Sy Pees er ead ron oes LO) be Pe ro ne ne oe RO oni ee 33 — 53 369 539 908 

Wc 2 |. ao SANE Rog Re Nig ee ed ce ee er 1,014 3 1,017 5,146 2,395 7,538 


ESOL Ay OOPS ch Ne TE ee Da ny IE aes OD SPO OL OO 48 — 48 410 333 744 
ie cl ee ee ets < Cee ere DEN e Se Ere coet tS ttt, .,/Sauem uae: aati: Lg — iB iy 637 455 1,092 
EAA es Sr re, 3, ©) ARIE ci eg ie a tae Neg utc aon ee de 434 1 435 2,328 903 3,25" 
GE CE OS NGS aa SEO er he RANE CIS) few la SPER Fearon es te ci. ARO MELLON Seer en 337 » 339 1,609 652 2,268 
ES OEE NEON OR ys UR a a aes BS ent RROD open La ee perro ea 78 — 78 162 48 209 

Piste tae a ee AN ae: Cee gto teh i ee nae al LOTS 53 1,014 3 1,017 5,146 2,391 7,530 


_ Preliminary. +t Revised. t See footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 
** Figures may not add to the totals shown because of rounding (DBS estimates, Special Surveys Division, special tables, 12-month averages). 
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Fatality Rate Number Workers Employed Fatality Rate 


per 10,000 Employees of Fatalities in Thousands** per 10,000 Employees 
Both Both Both Both 
Men Women _ Sexes Men Women Sexes Men Women Sexes Men Women Sexes 


1.84 — 1.40 58 59 a) ihe 474 1.64 0.08 1.24 
) 1.97 0.01 1.35 1,050 Zt 1037 np Pa Ps 2,508 7,780 1.99 0.03 1.36 
| 
0.56 — 0.49 30 1 oy 464 70 534 0.65 0.14 0.58 
15.56 — 15.56 Ww — de ay — 51 14.12 — 14.12 
| 6.25 —_— 6.00 Ly — Me ysl — 21 8.10 — 8.10 
13,31 — BRE | 129 129 56 — 56 23.04 — 23.04 
| 2.14 — 1.84 342 343 1,700 281 1,981 2.01 0.04 1.73 
| 4.14 — 3.88 L27 — 127 pa | Pat 318 4.28 — 3.99 
) 4.52 0.24 4.09 19} — 191 376 ah 415 5.08 — 4.60 
| 0.56 — 0.49 46 — 46 657 a1 748 0.70 — 0.61 
0.41 0.05 0.26 23 $2 25 602 436 1,038 0.38 0.05 0.24 
| 0.17 — 0.05 8 I 9 348 804 Lis2 0.23 0.01 0.08 
0.57 — 0.35 ay — wi 323 205 530 0.52 — 0.32 
1.44 — 0.58 48 2 50 376 560 937 1.28 0.04 0.53 
1.97 0.01 {35 1,050 f 1,007 sete 2,508 7,780 1.99 0.03 1.36 
1.17 — 0.65 40 l 4] 412 336 749 0.97 0.03 0.55 
1.84 — 1.07 127 — | 676 490 1,166 1.88 — 1.09 
1.86 0.01 eT 464 4 468 2,378 968 3,345 1.95 0.04 1.40 
2.09 0.03 1.50 321 Z 323 1,649 671 2,019 25 0.03 1.39 
4.81 — 3.73 98 — 98 158 +4 202 6.20 — 4.85 
1:97 0.01 ba 1,050 7 1,057 Sete 2,508 7,780 1.99 0.03 1.36 
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The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
came into force on September 1, 1948. It revoked the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which 
became effective in March, 1944, and repealed the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, which had been in 
force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regu- 
lations in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister of La- 
bour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are 
continued in force and effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, 
i.e., navigation, shipping, interprovincial railways, 
canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations, and works de- 
clared by Parliament to be for the general advantage 
of Canada or two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so 
desire, may enact similar legislation for application to 
industries within provincial jurisdiction and make mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Gov- 
ernment for the administration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administra- 
tion of the Act and is directly responsible for the ap- 
pointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning com- 
plaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling 
applications for consent to prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is established 
under the Act as successor to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board to administer provisions concerning: 
the certification of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of 
disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred 
to it by the Minister that a party has failed to bargain 
collectively and to make every reasonable effort to con- 
clude a collective agreement. 


544 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- | 
gation Act, the Regulations made under the Act, and | 
the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the Department | 
of Labour, Ottawa. 


a 

- | 

1 

=i 
a! 
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Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes. : 
Investigation Act are reported here under two headings: | 
Certification and Other Proceedings Before the Canada | 

Labour Relations Board; and Conciliation and Other | | 
Proceedings Before the Minister of Labour. | 


al 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Lal | 
bour are stationed at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, | 

Ottawa, Montreal, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfound- | 
land. The territory of the officers resident in Vancouver 
comprises British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario; officers resident in Toronto — 
confine their activities to Ontario; officers in Montreal _ 
are assigned to the province of Quebec; and officers” 
resident in Halifax and St. John’s represent the Depart- 
ment in the Atlantic Provinces. In addition, there are 
Industry Specialists, located at Vancouver, Toronto, ” 
Ottawa and Montreal, whose main function is to main- 
tain a continuing relationship with labour and manage- 
ment within: specified industries to prevent serious dis- 
putes from arising, and to mediate such disputes when 
they do occur. | 


The headquarters of the Conciliation and Arbitrationy 
Branch and the Employee Representation Branch are 
in Ottawa. 
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@ A bill to provide for advance notices of dismissal 
to workers in layoffs or plant shut-downs throughout 
Ontario was introduced in the Legislature in May by 
Labour Minister Dalton Bales. The Bill, which amends 
The Employment Standards Act, provides also for im- 
proved vacation benefits and a number of administrative 
changes to simplify and clarify present legislation. The 
Bill is designed to protect workers against the impact 
of economic changes, while leaving management free 
to respond to the need for change. 


The Bill will specify notice requirements in individual 
terminations that are without “cause,” and in these 
layoffs the required notice will be graded according to 
length of service: one week’s notice for an employee 
with three months to two years of service; two weeks 
notice for those with between two and five years; four 
weeks notice for those with between five and 10 years 
of service; and eight weeks notice for those with more 
than 10 years. Notice requirements will not operate in 
such situations as seasonal or intermittent employment, 
short-term layoffs, legal strikes or lockouts, and in other 
cases where lengthy notice would not be possible. 


Another provision of the Bill will ensure that employees 
be credited with two weeks vacation with pay in the 
second year of service with an employer. The Bill will 
also prevent an employer from avoiding the benefits 
of the Act by transferring an employee to another so- 
called “associate company.” Other provisions are de- 
signed to facilitate collections of underpayments of min- 
imum wages and other standards, and will empower 
the levying of a penalty assessment against an employer 
who has underpaid an employee. The Bill will make 
it possible to launch a prosecution up to a maximum 
of two years after the offence instead of the present 
six months, and it will raise the amount collectable by 


the Branch on behalf of the employee from the present 
$1,000 to $2,000. 
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@ Alfred G. “Bill” Sinclair, President of Canadia 
Johns-Manville Co. Limited, Port Credit, Ont., is the ne 
President of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associatio 
Mr. Sinclair began his career with Johns-Manville i 
1934 as a sales engineer in the Winnipeg district. Af 
pointed assistant general manager in 1958, he assume 
the responsibilities of general manager in 1959, an 
President in 1961. He is also a Director of Cobra Frictio 
Products Ltd., President of Johns-Manville Oversea 
Ltd., and President and Director of Peace River Glas 
Fibres Ltd., Edmonton. He succeeds L. F. Wills. | 


A. G. Sinclair 


ierre Laporte 


| Québec’s new Minister of Labour and Manpower, 
ierre Laporte, was born in Montreal in 1921. He gra- 
uated in Law from the University of Montreal and 
as admitted to the Québec Bar in 1945. As a reporter 
n the Montreal daily “Le Devoir” for more than 16 
ears, he acted as parliamentary correspondent at the 
uébec Legislative Assembly during most of this time. 
lected for the first time as a member of the National 
ssembly in a by-election held in 1961, he was re-elected 
1 the general election of 1962. In 1962, Mr. Laporte 
ecame Minister of Municipal Affairs. In 1964, he 
dded to this first portfolio a second one, that of Cultural 
ffairs, and shortly after was appointed Government 
eader of the Legislative Assembly. He was re-elected 
1 the 1966 election that saw the defeat of the Lesage 
jovernment and became chairman of the Liberal 
AUCUS. 
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@ “Women’s Bureau 69” is a new Canada Department 
of Labour publication that examines some of the chal- 
lenges and obstacles facing Canadian women today in 
the midst of a rapidly changing social and economic 
environment. This publication is a compilation of three 
papers given last year by Sylva Gelber, Director of the 
Department’s Women’s Bureau. 


In “The Role of Women,” Miss Gelber takes a compre- 
hensive look at the position of women in relation to 
political, educational, social and economic developments 
during this century, then goes on to examine the chal- 
lenges facing them today and tomorrow. With regard 
to existing discrimination in employment, particularly 
in relation to university graduates, Miss Gelber notes 
in “What Price Discrimination” that some of the largest 
firms in Canada refused even to interview women for 
2,024 out of 3,268 positions offered on university cam- 
puses last year. In “Household Services—The Orphan 
in Economic Reckoning,” Miss Gelber suggests that a 
value be attributed to unpaid domestic services and in- 
cluded in the total cost of goods and services that, together 
with the cost of goods, make up the gross national 
product. Women’s Bureau 69 is available without charge 
in English and French from the Canada Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 


@ A Matter of Survival, a Canada Department of La- 
bour film produced by the National Film Board, has won 
first prize in its category at the American Film Festival 
in New York. The festival, sponsored by the Educational 
Film Library Association of the United States, is the 
world’s largest competition for 16 mm films. More than 
1,000 films were entered in the various categories. A 
Matter of Survival won the top prize in the business 
and education category. The film tells the story of Gerry, 
an accountant in a medium-sized Canadian business, 
who never thought that automation would overtake him. 
But it did—and other white-collar workers as well. The 
film is hard-hitting in its exploration of the effects of 
change. It is available throughout Canada through the 
distribution offices of the National Film Board, which 
handles all the films for the Department of Labour’s 
National Industrial Relations Film Library. 
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Gerry Lemay 


@ Gerry Lemay, Chief of Manpower Planning and 
Development for the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion since 1963, has died. Mr. Lemay was to have be- 
come president of the International Association of Per- 
sonnel in Employment Security this year. He was elected 
first vice-president of the association in 1969. For the 
past six years, he has served as liaison officer of the 
UIC to IAPES. Mr. Lemay joined the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission in 1945 and served with the 
Commission, except from 1956 to 1960, until his death. 
From 1956 to 1960, he was with the Canada Department 
of Labour as executive assistant to the then Director 
of the Economics and Research Branch, Walter Duffet. 
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M@ Recent changes in legislation concerning hum 
rights, annual vacations and minimum wages in fedey| 
and provincial jurisdictions are highlighted in “Labo 
Standards in Canada— December 1969,” published by t: 
Canada Department of Labour. The book reviews { 
of the principal changes made during the year in t) 
laws and regulations connected with the labour sta' 
dards field. 


Among the 1969 changes were: Newfoundland’s ado| 
tion of a Human Rights Code, a Weekly Day of Re 
Act, an Annual Vacations with Pay Act, and an A 
requiring employers and employees to give notice | 
termination of employment; strengthening of humé 
rights and equal pay legislation in British Columbia ar 
Nova Scotia; increased minimum wage rates in sevé 
provinces; and inclusion of a provision in the Québg 
Workmen’s Compensation Act tying compensatid 
benefits to the cost of living. 


Issued annually, the Department’s publication sets o1 
the minimum standards established by federal and pr 
vincial labour laws with respect to compulsory schoé 
attendance, minimum age for employment, minimul 
wages, equal pay for equal work, hours of work, ove; 
time pay, weekly rest day, annual vacations with pa) 
public holidays, fair employment practices, notice 
termination of employment, maternity protection an 
workmen’s compensation. Standards set by labour ord 
nances of the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Terr 


tories are also included. 


Besides containing information on the substance of lé 
bour laws and their effects on a wide field, the boo 
provides a ready comparison of the legislative standard 
serving in all Canadian jurisdictions. Labour Standard 
in Canada was prepared by Miss Evelyn Woolner, Chie 
of the Legislative Research Division, Legislation Brancl 
Canada Department of Labour, and published by th 
Queen’s Printer, 98 pages. Catalogue No. L2-7/196§ 
75 cents. 


—@ Joseph Morris, Executive Vice-President of th 
CLC, has been appointed Workers’ Vice-Chairman an 
Chairman of the Workers’ Group of the ILO Governin: 
Body. Mr. Morris succeeds the late Jean Mori of Swit 
zerland in both posts. Mr. Morris was elected to th 
ILO Governing Body in 1966 and re-elected in 1969 


This is the first time that any Canadian—worker, em 
ployer or government delegate—has been elected a 
Chairman of his group at the Governing Body. 
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_ The federal Government has increased the minimum 
age provisions of the Canada Labour (Standards) Code. 
he increase is 40 cents an hour in the minimum wage 
ithin federal jurisdiction—from $1.25 to $1.65 an hour. 
he effective date was July 1, 1970. 


he former hourly minimum wage of $1.25 had been 
effect in federal jurisdiction since the Labour (Stan- 
ards) Code came into force on July 1, 1965. 


linister of Labour Bryce Mackasey indicated the need 
r adjustment at more regular intervals in order that 
© minimum wage be made realistic. Machinery for 


such an adjustment may be included when the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code is revised and amended at 
the next session of Parliament. 


Mr. Mackasey said that, all too often, we forget that 
many workers are not covered by collective agreements 
and must depend on legislation in order that their wages, 
hours of work, and working conditions are maintained 
at an acceptable standard. 


| The National Council of the Distributive Workers 
' America, representing 50,000 United States workers 
|food processing and wholesale trades, has joined the 
iance for Labor Action. The union is the fourth to 
in the Alliance. It follows the Auto Workers and 
eamsters unions, who formed it, and the Chemical 
orkers, who affiliated later. The addition brings the 
lliance’s reported membership above 3.5 million (L. 
« Nov. 1969, p. 638). 


he Distributive workers are stressing the organization 
‘low-wage workers in a drive that has brought 10,000 
orkers into the union in 10 months. Union officials 
id that they regard their affiliation with the Alliance 
tr Labor Action as “a major step forward in our con- 
luing search to upgrade the Distributive Workers’ 
isic ability to help the nation’s most needy workers 
a better, more secure and dignified life.” About 40 
r cent of the members are Negro and Puerto Rican. 
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@ According to the annual “White Paper on Wages,” 
released by the Japanese Ministry of Labour, the Japanese 
worker, aged 32, earned an average Y 64,333 (about 
$188) a month in 1969. In nominal terms, this represents 
a rise of 16.1 per cent over the previous year. In real 
terms, the average monthly wage represented a 10.4 per 
cent increase, the highest in the last 13 years. A special 
characteristic of this wage increase, according to the 
white paper, was the 23 per cent increase in the monthly 
average of bonuses, compared with 1968. This indicates 
that more firms tend to place greater emphasis on bonus 
payments in preference to raising the monthly wage. 
Along with a higher income, the Japanese wage earner 
also enjoyed shorter working hours. According to the 
report, the monthly working hours in 1969 averaged 
190 hours, 1.4 per cent less than the year before. 
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@ Workers in Italy have been striking this year, not 
only for money but also for political and social reforms. 
Frequent walkouts kept millions of Italians away from 
their jobs for periods of up to one week. The year has been 
uneasy and confused, punctuated by sporadic outbreaks 
of violence. A mood of vague apprehension still hangs 
over the nation. 


Most voluble among the country’s strikers are the public 
employees. Nearly all insist that Italy needs drastic 
reforms of her social structures and that this is the main 
reason for their fight. After recent raises, many industrial 
workers are far better off than most of Italy’s 2,500,000 
state and city employees. 


Amid the diffuse discontent, organized labour has been 
flexing its muscles. Last spring, the three large labour 
federations, united in a common front, told the nation 
that the fruits of prosperity were unequally distributed, 
with the rich getting richer and the mass of Italy’s 
20,000,000 workers not getting enough. 


The unions presented an ultimatum to the Government 
for immediate reforms: better and cheaper public trans- 
port, an increase in tax exemptions for low income 
earners, better health services and housing, a freeze on 
apartment rents, and anti-inflationary measures. 


The labour front comprises the Communist-controlled 
Italian Confederation of Labour, which claims 3,400,000 
million members; the 2,000,000-member Italian Con- 
federation of Labour Syndicates, which includes Roman 
Catholic groups, and the Social Democratic Italian 
Union of Labour, with 1,500,000 members. For many 
years, the three federations, closely tied to rival political 
parties, were acting at cross purposes. Last year, prodded 
by a rash of wildcat strikes, they joined forces and 
started loosening party ties. 
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M@ Leonard Freel Woodcock was sworn in on May 2 
as President of the United Auto Workers. Mr. Woo! 
cock, 59, was elected unanimously by the 24-memb) 
UAW International Executive Board to succeed Walt 
Reuther, who was killed in a plane crash on May 9 (sj 
p. 554). Mr. Woodcock was a UAW Vice-President ar 
head of the union’s General Motors Department. F 
is on the Board of Governors at Wayne State Universit! 
in Detroit. 


Mr. Woodcock has been described, by those who kno} 
him, as intellectual, analytical, and a man of actioi 
He has been known to lose his temper but says, “I thi 
I’m calmer under stress,” a trait a negotiator needs. H 
is a strong opponent of the Vietnam war, and sharé 
the late Mr. Reuther’s views on social reforms, especiall 
civil rights. 


| 


Mr. Woodcock was born in Providence, Rhode Islanc 
in 1911. In 1914, the family went to Germany, wher 
his father installed machinery sold by a Providenc 
company. His father, a British citizen, was interned i 
Germany when World War I broke out, and Mr: 
Woodcock and her son went to England. Mr. Woodcoe 
attended British schools, mostly in Northampton, thei 
returned to the U.S. in 1926 and studied at a Detroi 
college. In 1933, he went to work in the machine shoj 
at the Detroit Gear Company and was soon involve 
in the union movement. He took over the GM Depart 
ment of the UAW after the negotiations of 1955 anc 
has headed it since then. He has also headed the UAW’ 
aerospace department. 


@ One hundred women steel workers, the first in the 
United States since World War II, are now working at th 
Buffalo, New York, plant of the Republic Steel Corpora 
tion. The extreme labour shortage in the area has mad 
it necessary to employ women. About half as many 
women are employed in the nearby plant of the Bethle: 
hem Steel Corporation, and a few at the Cleveland 
Ohio, operations of Republic. Many intend to make ¢ 
career in the steel industry. They earn as much money} 
as men do, between $120 and $140 a week, depending 
on shift differentials but not counting overtime. Aftel 
a probation period of about six weeks, they join the 
United Steel Workers union and begin building up theit 
seniority. Female workers are not permitted at the blast 
furnaces, the open hearth furnaces or the blooming mill 
but must be able to do every other job in the steel plant 
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| Manpower Administration experimental projects in 
« United States have broken through the old patterns 
d turned up new ways of reaching and providing man- 
ower services to youth for whom the conventional ap- 
roaches, techniques and personnel seem inadequate. 
his is the conclusion of a 256-page report released by 
ir. Arnold R. Weber, Assistant Secretary of Labour 
3 Manpower. The volume analyzes the experience of 
5 early experimental and demonstration probings in 
ie years 1963 through 1966 made by the Manpower 
dministration. 


mong the breakthroughs cited: programs could and 
iould be built around the needs of individuals, rather 
an exclusively around the needs of the job market; 
le work environment, as well as the worker, could be 
langed; supportive services are necessary in order to 
ach, motivate, place and retain hard-core unemployed 
suths; a youth’s lack of information and alienation had 
) be overcome by seeking him out and winning his 
tention; and non-professional persons known in the 
isadvantaged community are an indispensable part of 
le Manpower program. 


| An unusual health safeguard has been inserted in 
contract negotiated by the United Farm Workers and 
iree table grape growers in the Coachella Valley, Cali- 
nia. The growers have agreed, for the health of both 
orkers and consumers, not to use DDT, aldrin, diel- 
rin, endrin or parathion in vineyard cultivation. 
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James D. Hodgson 


mM James Hodgson, U.S. Undersecretary of Labor, 
has been named Secretary of Labor, to replace George 
Shultz. Mr. Shultz has been named Chairman of the 
newly created Office of Management and Budget in the 
Executive Office of President Nixon. Before he became 
Undersecretary in 1969, Mr. Hodgson had been with 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. In 1946, he joined the 
company’s labour relations office and became director 
for industrial relations in 1962. In 1968, he became the 
company’s vice-president. 


Laurence Silberman has been named to replace Mr. 
Hodgson as Undersecretary of Labor. Mr. Silberman 
was previously the Solicitor of Labor and is a former 
lawyer for the National Labor Relations Board. 
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Blood on the hands of a Montreal tram company, the 
vindication of a shorter work day, further controls on 
child labour in Québec, and the mailed fist of the new 
Soviet Government in Russia were some of the topics 
discussed in The Labour Gazette 50 years ago this 
August. 


M@ §©Careering through the streets of Montreal, an emer- 
gency wagon of the Montreal Tramways Company col- 
lided with a street car at a crossing. The rear of the 
wagon was struck by another vehicle, and an employee 
riding in the back of the wagon was flung out. Run 
over by the car, he had both legs crushed and they 
had to be amputated. In his suit against the company, 
he asked for an annual pension of $345—equal to half 
his annual wages up to $600, plus one quarter of his 
wages above $600; he also demanded an additional 
yearly allotment, or a lump sum of $15,000, as compen- 
sation for the “inexcusable fault of the company.” Al- 
though the company readily agreed to the first claim, 
it disputed the second. After losing the case in the 
Québec Superior Court, it appealed to the Court of 
King’s Bench. It lost again. The Court ruled that, under 
Common Law, an employer was responsible not only 
for the inexcusable fault of the persons placed in charge 
of the management of the enterprise, but also for all 
employees acting within the scope of their employment. 
The claim for $15,000 was, however, declared excessive 
and reduced to $9,000, plus interest and costs. The 
company appealed again—to the Privy Council. Again, 
and for the last time, it was declared at fault and direct- 
ed to pay both the claims of the plaintiff and the court 
costs. 
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@ The eight- hour day was proved superior to the If 
hour day in a study conducted by the United Staté 
Public Health Service. In a plant with working shif; 
of 10 and 12 hours each, employees were making bras 
fuses, while in a plant with eight-hour shifts, autome 
biles were being manufactured. In both test groups, th 
employees were put into units doing similar work. Fe 
assessing hourly output, the basic period taken was thi 
hour of greatest production; in the case of accident 
the basic period was the hour of fewest accidents. | 
large number of employees were included in the tes 
group to reduce the influence of such factors as sickness 
Although repetitive work was included in the study, thi 
tending of totally automatic machinery was not becausi 
the speed at which this equipment operated was no 
controlled by the operator. | 


om 


The results showed that eight-hour shifts were mor 
efficient because there was a steady output; work begar 
and ended exactly on schedule; lost time was minimized 
and output varied only according to individual capacity: 
Under the 10-hour system, there was a noticeable de 
cline in work in the second period; work tended to stor 
before the end of the shift; lost time was increased; 
and individuals did not work up to their capacity. Acci- 
dents also were more numerous under the ten- houi 
scheduling. | 


| 


@ Children who worked in Québec factories had to be 
registered. Under the provisions of the Québec Industri- 
al Establishments’ (Amendment) Act, about 8,000 chil- 
dren between 14 and 16 years of age had been registered 
in Montreal and 2,000 in Québec City. 


Inspectors interviewed each child to determine the 
name, age, nationality, number of years of studies, at- 
tendance at night school, ability to read and write, type 
of employment, residence and personal description. Un- 
less a child had received a registration card from an 
inspector, and had the ability to read and write, he could 
not be employed. 


M@ Plague, famine, war, the wheels of production at a 
standstill, a population reduced to thievery, bribery and 
black markets to survive were the conditions in the Soviet 
Union of fifty years ago. The Canada Department of 
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abour produced a booklet containing an article written 
r the Times of London by a Bolshevik in one of the 
ouncils of the People’s Economy. The horrors de- 
ribed must have seemed completely unreal to the 
anadian reader of the day. 


_ The author gave seven reasons for the severity of 
e situation: the individual had been deprived by the 
olshevik Government of all incentive to work; wages 
d not even cover the minimum cost of living; hunger, 
‘ivation and illness were everywhere; those in positions 
‘responsibility were there because of their membership 
the Communist Party and not because of any innate 
yility; the population as a whole was engaged in un- 
srmining the Soviet Government in any small way it 
yuld manage without detection; the bulk of the labour 
ce were serving as soldiers; and members of the 
overnment and the laws changed with unpredictable 
price. Workmen were bound into their positions with 
) hope of promotion or change in employment. As 
result, factory workers were deserting their posts de- 
ite severe threats and harsh penalties. Although the 
overnment reported that production was at the 25 per 
nt and 30 per cent level of pre-Revolution days, more 
alistic estimates predicted that a 10 per cent level was 
timistic. Even those workmen who remained on the 
b managed to hamper operations by stealing anything 
ey could take from the factories to barter for food. 


he railways were rapidly grinding to a halt. Because 
1 efforts were being directed to war activities, the 
comotives, cars and tracks had not been kept in good 
pair. By this time, it had become mandatory to canni- 
alize parts from seven locomotives waiting for repair 
) put just one other back on the tracks. Not that putting 
1e more locomotive back in service helped the situation 
at much. There wasn’t enough metal to replace bear- 
gs, wheels, or springs on the cars to be hauled. Brakes 
snerally did not function; nor did heating systems. To 
ymplete the chaos, every car leaving a station was 
verloaded, space—not weight—being the guiding factor. 


he worst conditions existed in agriculture. Plague and 
aughter had reduced the number of horses by 50 per 
‘nt in some areas, 90 per cent in others. Tractors and 
ucks were yet in too limited supply to replace the loss. 
here were no seeds for planting fields or gardens, and 
aly 20 per cent of the arable land was under cultivation. 
eacting to arbitrary and cruel treatment, the peasants 
ad restricted their production to what would satisfy 
eir own needs, and sent nothing to the towns and 
ties where starvation was the norm for the majority 
P the population. As the food became scarcer, prices 
ared: a pound of bread, for instance, cost 200 roubles 
ibout $100) in Moscow. 
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These and other conditions led the Canadian Department 
of Labour to issue a flat condemnation of the new regime: 
“The Soviet regime in Russia has resulted in the murder 
of thousands, the death of millions by war, plague, and 
hunger, and in the destruction of industry, of agricul- 
tural production, and financial credit. No one can accur- 
ately foretell the extent of the loss, suffering, sorrow 
and death that must inevitably still occur before the 
final act in this terrible drama is ended.” Just a few 
years later, Stalin assumed power. 


The pamphlet concluded with a warning to Canadians 
to watch out for the “danger within.” A finger was pointed 
at various organizations within Canada that were prop- 
agating the same doctrines that had led to the situation 
in Russia. Among those mentioned were the Socialist 
Party of Canada, the International Bible Students, The 
One Big Union, The Labour Church, and The Ukrainian 
Dramatic Society in Moose Jaw. Employers were told 
that only if they paid heed to the needs and rights of 
their workers could the danger be eliminated. The De- 
partment noted that “the legitimate labour movement 
is today playing a large part in preventing industrial 
and economic disaster; it is also the power that guaran- 
tees to the worker a reasonable return for his labour, 
a standard of living much above that which would 
prevail were his interest not protected, and is an anchor 
to steady him from the waves of radicalism.” 
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On Saturday night, May 9th, Walter P. Reuther, 62, 
met his tragic death in the flaming wreck of a chartered 
jet plane. The ill-fated jet crashed in dense fog on its 
approach to the airport at Pellston, Michigan. He was 
on his way to open the UAW’s Black Lake Family 
Education Centre, located in Northern Michigan near 
Lake Huron. Killed with him were his wife, May, and 
three executives of the architectural firm that was put- 
ting the finishing touches to the Centre. 


Mr. Reuther, who forged the 1.6 million-member United 
Automobile Workers into one of the most powerful, 
progressive and committed trade unions in the world, 
is a unique figure in the turbulent history of the labour 
movement in North America. Unquestionably the most 
dynamic of America’s labour leaders, he did more to 
shape the character of postwar collective bargaining 
than any other man. 


Under Reuther’s leadership, the UAW emerged from its 
role as an industrial union to become a powerful force 
throughout the world for social reform and political and 
economic justice. He gained many benefits for the 
union’s members, and fired their imaginations with his 
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ideas for many more through social, economic and pol 
tical changes. His innovative mind produced mam 
breakthroughs in industrial contract negotiations, and h 
retained to the end his international stature as a leade 
in the struggle for social justice. _ 


He had survived earlier brushes with death in the cours 
of his sometimes stormy career. In the spring of 1938 
he thwarted an attempt to take him on a gangland-styl 
“ride” from which he would not have returned. Tet 
years later, on an evening in April 1948, he was th 
victim of a shotgun blast fired through a window o 
his home shortly after his return from a meeting of th 
UAW Executive Board. He suffered chest wounds, anc 
his right arm was crippled. Surgery and sustained thera 
py restored much of the use of the arm. 


Reuther was born in Wheeling, West Virginia, 01 
September |, 1907. His father, Valentine, was presiden 
of the Ohio Valley Trades and Labour Assembly at tht 
age of 23, and an organizer of the United Brewer 
Workers. The atmosphere of his home was one of in 
tense interest in unions and broad social and economi 
problems. He left school at the age of 15 to become 
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apprentice tool and die maker at the Wheeling Steel 
mpany. After four years in the Wheeling factory, 
m which he was discharged once for organizing 
rkers to protest Sunday and holiday work, he went 
Detroit, a more promising area of employment, and 
n set out on a unionization drive that was to culmi- 
te in the creation of the UAW. He worked briefly 
his trade at Briggs Manufacturing Company, and then 
tained a job, despite his youth, as a tool and die leader 
the Ford Motor Company, where he continued to 
rk for almost seven years. 


orking nights, he completed his high school education 
d then attended Wayne State University for three 
rs, Majoring in economics and sociology. At Wayne 
te, he formed the Social Problems Club, and gave 
members first-hand experience in fundamental social 
d economic problems by taking them to picket lines 
ere strikes were in progress. Early in 1933, when he 
26, Reuther was dismissed by Ford for labour union 
tivity. In this deepest of depression years, he and his 
fother, Victor, drew their several hundred dollars of 
ivings out of the bank and embarked on a bicycle tour 
f Europe. They worked in factories and studied union 
lovements along the way, and also worked with the 
ati-Hitler underground in Germany. Knowing that 
illed workers and instructors were sorely needed to 
ain Russian peasants to become industrial workers, 
ley applied for jobs in the USSR and were accepted. 
hey spent the next 18 months in the Soviet Union, 
orking at the Gorki automobile plant, where Walter 


as made a foreman, and travelling to other parts of 


le country. From Russia they went through Siberia 
) India, China and finally Japan. They did not return 
the United States until near the end of 1935. 


euther next went to work in a tool and die shop in 
etroit, and plunged into the job of organizing the 
utomobile workers into the fledgling UAW. He was 
ne of the founders and first president of UAW West 
ide Local 174. Under his leadership, it grew from a 
lembership of 78 in 1936 to a Staggering 30,000 in 
937. In May 1936, at the UAW’s ; first convention as 
n autonomous organization within the American Fed- 
ration of Labor (AFL), he was elected to the Interna- 
onal Executive Board of the union. At the 1942 con- 
ention, he was elected vice-president, and in March 
946, he was elected president of the UAW after a 
13-day strike at General Motors that left the union 
1 a state of organizational chaos. Reuther had been 
-elected at every UAW International Convention since 
en. Later that same year he was elected a vice-presi- 
ent of the Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO). 
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Walter P. Reuther 


In December 1952, he was elected president of the 
5,000,000-member Congress. During the next three years 
he played a leading role in the negotiations that led in 
1955 to the merger of the CIO and the larger AFL. 
He then became one of the 27 vice- presidents of the 
AFL-CIO, and president of the merged organization’s 
Industrial Union Department, while remaining at the 
helm of the UAW. With the merger of the AFL and 
CIO, he became a leading advocate of the Ethical Prac- 
tices Code adopted by the organization. 


Reuther was active in the Detroit and Flint sit-down 
strikes in 1936-37, including the Kelsey-Hayes strike in 
December, 1936, one of the early sit-down strikes in 
the drive that organized the auto workers (L. G. 1937, 
p. 391). From 1938 to 1948 he was director of the 
General Motors Department of the UAW. One of his 
first tasks in that capacity was direction of the tool and 
die strike in the summer of 1939, a strike whose success 
not only won many additional benefits for all GM 
workers, but also firmly established the UAW as collec- 
tive bargaining agent for the employees. 
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An early step in the direction of making collective bar- 
gaining more equitable and efficient was his securing 
GM’s agreement in 1940 to an impartial umpire as the 
final and binding arbiter of worker-management dis- 
putes arising during the life of a contract and not settled 
at the lower levels of the grievance procedure. In most 
of the companies with which the UAW has contracts, 
the umpire system is now an established institution. 


GM workers in the U.S. in 1945 and 1946 asked for 
higher wages without higher prices. Although it was 
impossible for the union to bind GM contractually to 
a commitment not to raise prices, the union’s position 
was upheld by the report of a presidential fact-finding 
board to the effect that the company could increase 
wages by 18% cents an hour without increasing prices 
and still make a profit. These negotiations and their 
outcome laid the foundation of UAW wage and econ- 
omic policy that has continued to the present day. 


In 1948, Reuther and GM president, Charles E. Wilson, 
joined in negotiating a cost of living escalator clause and 
annual improvement factor wage adjustments that 
guaranteed auto workers a steadily growing share of the 
fruits of advancing technology. Then came the first com- 
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pany-financed pension program in a mass production 
industry. Negotiations in 1955 introduced the principle 
of a guaranteed layoff pay. This assured a worker some 
income when, through no fault of his own, he wasn’t 
working. The program now guarantees a worker with 
two years’ seniority 90 per cent of his pay for a year 
if he’s laid off. All told, Reuther won for his 1.6 million 
members a rich measure of security with wages and 
fringe benefits worth more than $4.00 an hour, a far 
cry from the 85¢ an hour that the UAW president 
earned as a young tool and die maker in 1926. The 
union also set up a board health insurance program 
and provided centres for education and recreation. 


He sought and obtained approval, at the UAW’s 1957 
convention, for the establishment of a Public Review 
Board to hear and render final and binding decisions 
on complaints of union members. Unique in the history 
of trade unions, the Board membership comprises 
seven distinguished American and Canadian citizens. 
Its procedures make it possible for any aggrieved 
member to be heard without the necessity for travel 
and legal counsel expense that might be prohibitive. 
The process is also expeditious enough so that justice 
is not denied a plaintiff because of delay. 
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ther pulled the UAW out of the AFL-CIO in July 
, climaxing months of polemics with AFL-CIO Pre- 
ident George Meany, whom Reuther accused of permit- 
the labour movement to “vegetate” under what he 
ed a “standpat leadership.” A few months after the 
plit, the UAW joined the Teamsters and the United 
emical Workers to form the Alliance for Labour 
Action (ALA), which today boasts a membership of 
nearly 4,000,000 (L. G., Nov. 1969, p. 638). 


ithin the labour movement, in non-labour orga- 
izations, and in association with many leading citizens, 
e UAW President was throughout his career one of 
e most vigorous and effective advocates of civil rights. 
t was this ardent desire for social reform, that brought 
bout the split between Reuther and Meany. Viewing 
umself as a labour statesman, Reuther was always an 
exponent of political action by the trade union move- 
ent. He often spoke on political issues, and had been 
in active participant in U.S. political campaigns for 
nore than 30 years. 


de helped to lead the 1963 civil rights march on Wa- 
ington, called the Vietnam war “senseless,” strongly 
supported the California table grape boycott on behalf 
of migrant workers, and this year was fighting against 
pollution. He believed that the union should demand 
that the auto companies vastly increase their anti-pollu- 
tion efforts when the two sides met in contract talks 
this summer. Of all prominent labour leaders, he main- 
tained the closest ties to the poor, the Black and the 
young. 


Reuther held office in several international labour orga- 
nizations, served on a number of government commit- 
tees and commissions, and was an official of a large 
number of non-labour organizations whose purposes 
vary widely. Among them, eleven universities had con- 
ferred honorary degrees upon him. 


Though sometimes criticized for coldness and aloofness, 
he commanded almost fanatical loyalty. If many of the 
UAW’s members were unenthusiastic about his wide- 
ranging social ideas, he had little trouble convincing 
the rank and file that any settlement he negotiated was 
the best possible. On the opposite side of the bargaining 
table he was regarded with enormous respect, but never 
with great affection. 
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Reuther died while trying to keep a promise he had made 
to the members of his union. The promise was that the 
90-acre Black Lake Family Education Centre, now 
named the Walter P. Reuther Family Education Centre, 
a dream he had cherished for many years, would be 
opened finally for the full use of the union’s members 
in the U.S. and Canada. Black Lake, once the exclusive 
domain of millionaires and top company executives was 
bought by the UAW at Reuther’s insistence because 
he believed that “nothing’s too good for the workers.” 
A skilled woodworker and an amateur architect, but 
most of all a compulsive planner, he involved himself 
in every facet of the project. 


Reuther’s death came shortly after the retirement of 
Louis G. Seaton, head of the GM negotiating committee 
and his foe in many negotiating sessions, and only 17 
days after he was re-elected to the leadership of the 
UAW for the 13th consecutive term. He had committed 
himself to heading the union for another four years. 
His loss is a severe blow for labour generally, but more 
so for the UAW, for he would have been its chief 
bargainer in important contract negotiations with the 
Big Three auto manufacturers in the U.S. and Canada 
this summer—in a year beset by lagging auto sales and 
a clamour of workers for higher wages to override 
inflation. This was the first time in 26 years that Reuther 
did not head the union’s negotiating committee in talks 
with the auto companies for new collective agreements. 
His death will raise many questions about the direction 
of the auto workers and of the entire American labour 
movement. (See also p. 550). 


On the occasion of the last convention of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, in October 1955, on the eve of the 
CCL’s merger with the Trades and Labour Congress, 
Reuther had this to say about social responsibility: “We 
want to make progress by working with men and women 
of good will in the whole of our society, in finding 
answers to the problems of all the people. This new 
labour movement must demonstrate that it is going to 
dedicate its new power, its greater resources, in the 
pursuit of those values that are socially responsible and 
morally right, as they affect the whole society in which 
we live. 


“To do that, we need to look at the principles and values 
around which we are going to build a united labour 
movement ... We want labour unity that will release 
the power and the dynamic forces that lie deep within 
our movements ... We need a new movement, with 
new vision, with new dedication, with new determi- 
nation, to go forward and do the job that yet remains 
to be done.” 
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Firm steps in the direction of social action were taken 
by the Canadian Labour Congress at its eighth constitu- 
tional convention, held in Edmonton, May 18-22. Al- 
though not forgetting the bread-and-butter issues, the 
executive presented a program that included a broad 
range of social issues. Aside from wading through 461 
resolutions, the 1,600 delegates from 123 CLC affiliates 
were faced with, among other things, the contentious 
application of a fishermen’s union for affiliation, and 
the program for reform developed by a “Reform 
Caucus.” 
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The delegates denied membership to the fishermen, but 
the Reform Caucus won a few victories, particularly on 
such issues as Canadian union autonomy, industrial 
democracy, unemployment, and organization of the 
unorganized. But the reformers and the executive com- 
mittees were not far apart on most of these points. 
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[he deliberations and conclusions of the delegates 
eflected social and structural trends—for example, their 
decisions in the area of union autonomy. The adoption 
yf Minimum standards of self-government for the Cana- 
Jian sections of international unions is not an isolated 
Jevelopment, but rather is linked up with the growing 
Jationalistic forces in Canadian society. 


resident's address 


[he convention was launched with an address by CLC 
-resident Donald MacDonald. In his speech, Mr. Mac- 
Donald reviewed the activities of the labour movement 
juring the past decade, and charted its course for the 
Os. Its major motifs, inflation and unemployment, 
cchoed the March memorandum to the Government 
L. G., June, p. 410). MacDonald’s position on these 
ssues, coupled with his enthusiasm for social action, 
von him a standing ovation. 


Xecalling the 60s, MacDonald referred to the decade 
is a “time of growth” and a “time of struggle,” and 
vent on to ask what lessons had been learned. His reply? 
Phat, in the final analysis, “organized labour must place 
ts greatest reliance on its own strength and on the 
visdom of its own strategies.” He elaborated by stating 
hat a labour movement that represented only a minori- 
y of the working force does not possess the strength 
tneeds to be truly effective. He called for more effective 
iction in organizing the unorganized. MacDonald 
varned that economic strength at the bargaining table 
lone “is not a sufficient answer if the trade unions are 
0 achieve their goals.” He implored organized labour 
0 increasingly engage itself in the political arena, and 
0 work in alliance with other Canadian institutions that 
hare its goals. 


MacDonald then launched abruptly into a condemna- 
ion of government policy, charging that the federal 
sovernment has deliberately created widespread un- 
mployment in order to combat inflation. He labelled 
he Prices and Incomes Commission “a governmental 
trand boy” and disparaged its attempts to persuade 
ganized labour to accept voluntary wage restraints. 
We shall not accept (wage) guidelines, not only because 
hey are unfair and unworkable,” he said, “but also 
ecause they pose a threat to the very system of collec- 
ive bargaining itself. So far as the Canadian Labour 
Songress is concerned, the trade unions will continue 
oO bargain for wage increases which, in their opinion, 
epresent the legitimate demands of their members, and 
vhich are worked out across the bargaining table.” 
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Focusing on the bread-and-butter issues, he made it 
clear that organized labour was after a fair share of 
the economic pie, not only for itself, but for the poor 
and unorganized as well. He prophesied that the labour 
movement is not destined to become a diminishing force, 
but “one that will progressively represent an increasingly 
larger proportion of the employee members of the labour 
force.” It is thus appropriate for them to use their 
strength in the forthcoming decade “to solve the problems 
of others who are too weak for the most part to help 
themselves.” 


Using the latter pledge as a stepping stone, MacDonald 
proceeded with a systematic outline of his social action 
platform for the 70s. Although his proposals covered 
a broad range of social issues, he discussed only four 
of them at length: poverty, medicare, urban planning 
and rehabilitation, and regional justice. 


He defined poverty as a major priority requiring more 
than organizational effort for its elimination. He asserted 
that legislative action offered the ultimate solution, but 
that organized labour must perform an organizational 
function on behalf of the poor. He recommended the 
establishment of associations of the unemployed, of 
tenants and of the aged, the development of consumer 
co-operatives in the cities, and the promotion of public 
and co-operative housing. 


In discussing medicare, he called for the provision of 
complete and comprehensive health services, irrespec- 
tive of ability to pay. He pressed for an expansion and 
transformation of the legislation now in effect, and ad- 
vocated the wide establishment of community health 
centres—owned by consumers and dispensing services 
on a “rational and economical basis.” 


Turning to urban problems, MacDonald drew attention 
to population and traffic congestion, pollution of the 
environment, and the blight evidenced by slums and 
decaying neighbourhoods. He argued that urban plan- 
ning and rehabilitation were a singularly fertile field 
of action for local labour councils and their affiliated 
trade unions, and would offer a meaningful exercise in 
grass-roots democracy. 
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Commenting finally on the problem of regional justice, 
he stressed that pervasive tension over language and 
culture has deep economic roots. Pointing to what he 
called the comparative deprivation of French Canadians 
vis-a-vis English Canadians, he said that conflict is inevi- 
table “is to be French-speaking means to be socially and 
economically inferior.” He appealed to the Canadian 
Labour Congress to play its part in redressing the im- 
balances, and in remedying impoverishment in Québec 
and the Atlantic Provinces. 


His outline of labour’s agenda for social action complete, 
MacDonald went on to emphasize that these activities 
would be undertaken in conjunction with traditional 
bargaining and organizing activities. Rejecting what he 
called the narrow nationalism supported by a large 
segment of trade unionists, he argued that the trade 
unions of the free world “must develop institutional 
patterns that will enable them to confront the multina- 
tional corporations on their own level.” He maintained 
that an internationally fragmented labour force could 
be rendered impotent by such corporations, and that 
“it would be tragic indeed if the strong spirit of nationa- 
lism that is sweeping Canada ... were used to isolate 
the organized workers of Canada from their fellow trade 
unionists.” 


Following this appeal, MacDonald made reference to 
such topics as Arctic sovereignty, women’s rights, justice 
for Canadian aborigines, and labour legislation. 


A program for reform 


The Reform Caucus at the convention, referred to as 
the “Pancake Group,” was established several months 
prior to the convention, its estimated membership at 
that time being 30. Leading the group were: John Fryer, 
General Secretary of the B.C. Government Employees’ 
Association; Boris Mather, Canadian head of the Com- 
munications Workers of America; Gilbert Levine, Re- 
search Director for CUPE; and Chris Trower, a Toronto 
representative of the United Steelworkers. Ed Finn, 
Research Director of the CBRT & GW, and a major 
contributor to the “pancake platform,” did not appear 
at the convention. 


To promote its program, the Reform Caucus issued a 
five-point statement on reform, and convened an even- 
ing meeting attended by about 200, at which the 
members attempted to solicit support for their resolu- 
tions. In the concluding segment of their statement on 
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reform, they underlined the unifying motive behinc 
their program: “To spark a re-examination of presen 
labour traditions, to stimulate fresh new ideas abou 
labour’s goals and methods, and to revitalize the CLC 
and make it more relevant to the needs of Canadia 
workers in the 70s.” | 


The following are some of the specific measures they 
recommended in the interest of forging “a stronger. 
more autonomous, more socially oriented” trade union 
movement in Canada. 


Social unionism. The CLC should: establish a team of 
organizers who could be assigned on short notice to help 
underprivileged groups; launch an aggressive campaign) 
to organize the unorganized, using multi-union organiz- 
ing teams, and cutting through the maze of conflicting 
jurisdictions; establish aid and information centres 
where the poor and unemployed could receive advice: 
in applying for assistance to government and other 
agencies; support a policy of equal rights and opportu- 
nities for women (Contracts signed by CLC-chartered! 
locals should provide equal pay for equal work and 
maternity leave. Where necessary, day-care centres) 
should be included in contract demands.); and, establish’ 
a youth department within the Congress and encourage 
its affiliates to do the same. | 


John Fryer 


adustrial democracy. The CLC must: press for the 
xtension of collective bargaining to encompass all mat- 
srs that affect the workers’ industrial life; remove, ulti- 
jately, the unfettered right of management to control 
1e working forces, impose discipline, determine work 
chedules, select and promote supervisory staff, and 
dminister pension and welfare plans; and move to 
ontrol, through collective bargaining, the right of man- 
gement to decide on prices, technological changes, 
roduction plans, future industrial development policies, 
ne curtailment of operations, the relocation of plants, 
ne methods and processes of operations, and pollution 
ontrol. 


‘anadian autonomy. International unions should grant 
heir Canadian section certain minimum standards of 
ervicing and self-government. These standards are as 
ollows: the Canadian section must have a Canadian 
ffice to speak for the union in Canada; the Canadian 
nembership must elect all the Canadian officers; there 
nust be a Canadian policy conference to deal effectively 
ith the union’s affairs in Canada; There must be a 
‘anadian staff to serve the needs of Canadian members; 
sufficient portion of the dues collected from Canadian 
nembers must be left in Canada to finance distinctive 
ducation, research and other services; Canadian officers 
nust be able to authorize expenditure of these funds; 
ollective agreements negotiated in Canada should not 
equire approval from the head office in the United 


States; each Canadian section must be free to determine 
its own political activities, including affiliation with a 
political party; and procedures must be developed that 
will allow the Canadian sections to merge with other 
unions in Canada without waiting for the parent unions 
to merge in the United States. 


Effective unionism. The CLC must stand for effective 
unionism. A union local that is not being effectively 
serviced should be able to transfer to another Congress 
affiliate with the help of the CLC. 


Structure and mergers. “... The international character 
of 86 of the CLC’s 100 affiliates is often an obstacle 
to the much-needed consolidation of Canadian labour.” 
The CLC, therefore, should: “Move vigorously” to bring 
about needed mergers; invite the affiliation of any bona 
fide union that is now outside the Congress, whether 
or not there is any agreement to merge, and encourage 
the trend toward multi-union bargaining through (a) 
broad-scale bargaining strategy fostered and planned 
by affiliates in conjunction with the Congress, and (b) 
technical and research facilities provided for multi-union 
negotiating campaigns. 


The fishermen’s application 


A Fishermen’s application for affiliation was regarded 
by MacDonald as “one of the major issues of the con- 
vention.” The applicants, the United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union, with an estimated 7,500 
members on the West Coast and 750 on the East Coast, 
had been expelled from the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress 22 years ago, amid charges that it was Commu- 
nist-controlled. In 1967, led by its executive-treasurer, 
Homer Stevens, the union applied for reaffiliation with 
the 1,650,000-member Congress. The CLC executive, 
stating that the union’s leadership had not changed, and 
fearing that its entry into the Congress as a separate 
entity would increase Communist strength in the move- 
ment, insisted that the UFAW merge with the Canadian 
Food and Allied Workers prior to readmission. Merger 
talks were initiated, but they degenerated progressively 
as a result of the UFAW’s determination to maintain 
a separate identity. 


This year, the UFAW renewed its bid for reaffiliation, 
and managed to engage the support of at least 50 
union locals. The constitution committee recommended 
that, short of amalgamation with the CFAWU, the 
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Fishermen be refused membership. When the substitut 
resolution got to the floor, it was approved by an estimate 
75 per cent of the 1,600 delegates. 


MacDonald stated after the vote, “May I say to th 
Communist Party that the delegates who have the hon: 
our to represent the workers of Canada have demonstrat 
ed to you what they think of your sinister efforts te 
try to pervert this movement.” 


Many delegates supporting the Fishermen’s bid fel 
outraged by the insinuation that they were Communists, 
or Communist sympathizers. The exchange that ensue 
went like this: “Mr. MacDonald,” shouted J. A. Cal 
laghan, a delegate from the CBRT, “I’m no more siniste 
than you just because I disagree with you.” “If the 
muloch fits, be pleased to wear it,” retorted the Presi- 
dent. 


Later, during the afternoon session, MacDonald stated 
that he had no intention of implying that all those 
supporting the Fishermen’s bid were Communists. “T) 
want to make it clear that there were many who opposed 
the executive resolution who are honest and sincere! 
trade unionists . .. the comment did not apply to them.” 


Education 


Fears that graduates of the Labour College of Canada, 
a CLC-directed institution, leave the labour movement 
to join the ranks of management were dispelled by the’ 
committee on education in its report to the convention. 
It said that surveys indicate that only 6 per cent have 
left the movement, and that the Labour College is a 
social investment that is of benefit not only to labour 
but to society at large. 


The report went on to say that the general education 
program, including that of the Labour College, will be 
reviewed by the committee, with a view to determining 
its functions within the Congress. The conclusions and 
recommendations of this study will form the basis for 
restructuring the Congress’s educational program. 


Other recommendations falling within the purview of 
education and endorsed by the delegates were: support 
for the principle of equal educational opportunity for 
all Canadians; establishment of student-aid programs 
by the federal and provincial Governments to eliminate 
barriers to the attainment of education at all levels; 
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slegation of the entire responsibility of educational 
sts to the federal and provincial Governments; and 
tablishment of crash programs by both levels of gov- 
nment to provide the medical, para-medical and den- 
1 personnel required to serve the long-range needs of 
panding health services. 


series of resolutions, promoted by the Reform Caucus, 
at called on the Congress to establish a youth depart- 
ent at the national and local levels did not get to 
ie convention floor. The reformers explained their 
solution as an attempt to attract young workers into 
tive unionsim by developing programs more relevant 
} their needs. At a pre-convention press conference, 
onald MacDonald had denied that the trade union 
ovement is alienating its younger membership. 


ousing and pollution 


he convention’s legislative committee, chaired by Mike 
ygus, Canadian Vice-President of the International 
ssociation of Machinists, dealt with a variety of resolu- 
ons bearing on such subjects as: Canada’s water resour- 
s, pollution, housing, the shorter workweek and mini- 
um wages. Time prevented the committee from deal- 
i with a number of resolutions falling within its prov- 
ice, and these were referred to the incoming executive. 


wo policy statements, one on housing, the other on 
dilution, were drawn up by the committee and adopted 
y the assembled delegates. In its housing statement, 
le committee underlined the need for bold and decisive 
tion to resolve Canada’s housing problems. It drew 
tention to the critical shortage of “special purpose” 
ousing, high rents and substandard accommodations, 
ad it emphasized that the solution lay with a new 
rection in public policy—one that “would deal with 
ousing in terms of human need rather than providing 
oradic support to a building industry motivated by 
rivate profit.” Among its 15 recommendations were: 
eation of a department of housing and urban affairs 
y the provincial and federal Governments; establish- 
ent of rent review boards on a provincial scale; recog- 
ition and application of subsidized mortgage rates to 
lake housing available to those with insufficient in- 
ymMe; participation of provincial federations and district 
‘bour councils in programs establishing co-operative 


ousing associations; improvement in the quality of 


cial and ancillary services connected with public 
ousing; and creation of measures to curtail urban 
raw! and improve community planning. 
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The policy statement on pollution called on governments 
to enact, without further delay, “effective and enforceable 
legislation that will prevent ... the continuance of de- 
structive practices which endanger our environment.” 
Fearing that the fight against pollution could become 
another fad that will lose popular appeal, the committee 
stressed the need for a program of action. It outlined 
nine steps by which local unions could become actively 
engaged in pollution control. 


A substitute resolution on Canadian water resources was 
sent back to the committee for stronger wording. Its 
main stand was against the diversion of these resources 
for use by non-Canadians. The convention adopted the 
section of the committee’s report dealing with litter and 
pollution, which included an appeal to all affiliated 
unions in whose industries pollution is a problem “to 
seek ways and means of combatting pollution through 
the collective bargaining process.” 


A resolution submitted by the Alberta Federation of 
Labour called on the CLC, in co-operation with credit 
unions and co-operatives, to establish a national pension 
plan whose funds would be available for investment 
in low-cost mortgages and co-operative housing. It drew 
concurrence in principle from the committee, but with 
the recommendation that further study be made by the 
incoming executive council. The delegates supported the 
committee’s recommendation. 


The convention adopted also a substitute resolution that 
the federal 11 per cent tax on construction materials 
be abolished, and agreed on non-concurrence with a 
resolution calling for rent control at the municipal level. 


Further legislative action approved at the convention 
focused on: halting the trend toward extended shopping 
hours; agitating for shorter workweeks; and raising the 
minimum wage to at least $2.50 an hour. Concurrence 
in principle was expressed for resolutions advocating 
stronger consumer protection, and making work on stat- 
utory holidays the prerogative of employees. A resolu- 
tion appealing for action to provide housewives with 
suitable federal allowances was referred to the incoming 
executive pending the report of the Royal Commission 
on the Status of Women. 
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The new executive 


The top executives of the CLC were returned to their 
posts during the convention. Some disappointment was 
expressed by certain delegates over the small number 
of women representatives in the upper echelons, particu- 
larly in view of the current drive to enhance the status 
of female trade unionists. Only one woman, Huguette 
Plamondon, of the Canadian Food and Allied Workers, 
was elected to the otherwise all-male executive. 


Returned by acclamation were: Donald MacDonald, 
IWA, President; William Dodge, CBRT, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Jean Beaudry, Steelworkers, and Joseph 
Morris, [WA, Executive Vice-Presidents. Also re-elected 
by acclamation were the Congress’s six General Vice- 
Presidents: Stanley A. Little, CUPE; Dennis McDermott, 
UAW; William Mahoney, Steelworkers; William 
Ladyman, IBEW; Y.C.W. McGregor, Railway and 
Steamship Clerks; and L. H. Lorrain, PSPMW. 


The slate for vice-presidents at large was the only one 
that generated any competition. Thirteen candidates 
were nominated for the 10 available seats, but one 
nominee, Lynn Williams, Steelworkers, declined. Elected 
to the positions of vice-presidents at large were: Claude 
Edwards, PSAC; Fred Nicoll, CBRT; Huguette Pla- 
mondon, CFAW; Neil Reimer, Chemical Workers; Larry 
Sefton, Steelworkers; Mike Rygus, IAM; Bernard 
Shane, ILGW; R. R. Smeal, Flight Attendants; E. T. 
Staley, Carpenters; and George Watson, UTWA. 


Grace Hartman, national Secretary-Treasurer of CUPE, 
and Josephine Hallock, Hotel and Restaurant Employ- 
ees’ and Bartenders’ International Union, were defeated 
in their bids for the post of vice-president at large. 


International affairs 


Man’s aggressiveness, hostility and indifference to the 
welfare of his fellow man were strongly denounced in 
a policy statement submitted to the convention by the 
committee on international affairs. The statement, which 
was adopted in full by the delegates, expressed remorse 
over failure to abate the arms race, and called for sup- 
port in the declaration of a Disarmament Decade from 
1970 to 1980. It placed much of the responsibility for 
failure to resolve world conflicts on the member nations 
of the United Nations who, it said, are derelict in pro- 
viding it “with the necessary means and authority to 
carry out its peacekeeping efforts.” 
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The statement surveyed most of the prime trouble spot: 
in the world, and reproached those who seek to settle 
disputes through the use of force and violence. It urge¢ 
the Government of Canada to demand “immediate 
cessation of activities by” and “early withdrawal of” 
foreign troops from Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, and 
the establishment of an effective and independent pea- 
cekeeping force. It also recorded opposition to the sale 
to the U.S. of weapons that may be used in the Vietnam 
conflict. 


In further calls for action, the committee appealed to 
the Canadian Government to urge disputants in the 
Middle East crisis to facilitate the establishment of a 
neutral ceasefire zone that would fall under U.N. super- 
vision, and to demand the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Czechoslovakia and the “return of that country’s 
freedom and independence.” In the spirit of its tradi- 
tional philosophy of human justice, it continued to con- 
demn the Government of South Africa for its appli- 
cation of “the inhuman policies of apartheid” and its 
denial, to most people, “of their elementary human 
rights.” 
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n drawing up its policy on external aid, the committee 
irged the Government of Canada to spend at least 1 
er cent of the GNP for external aid and development, 
0 establish easier trade, fiscal and credit facilities to 
iid developing countries, and to increase allocations to 
he Soft Loan Assistance program. The committee also 
raised the Government’s decision to reduce Canada’s 
nilitary commitment to NATO, and recommended in- 
teased support for the programs and activities of the 
nternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


Delegates approved also a number of resolutions sub- 
nitted by CLC affiliates. In several of these, the AFL- 
“IO came under attack for withdrawing from the 
CFTU and thereby weakening the effectiveness of this 
vorld trade union body. They urged Congress affiliates 
o make every effort to meet the financial loss incurred 
n the ICFTU account because of the AFL-CIO’s 
lisaffiliation, and to restore unity to the free trade union 
novement. 
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In further decisions, the convention resolved to condemn 
atomic testing in China and the USSR, and to get the 
Canadian Government to pressure the United States 
to cancel its projected atomic test. Unanimous approval 
was won also for the committee’s recommendations that 
protests be waged aginst the U.S. Government’s propos- 
al to set up an anti-ballistic missile complex, and that 
action be taken to halt the development, production and 
stockpiling of chemical and biological weapons of war. 


Government employees 


Postal workers across Canada won unqualified support 
for their demands, and a declaration that the CLC will 
do everything possible to assist them in resolving their 
problems, when delegates approved a composite resolu- 
tion recommended by the government employees’ com- 
mittee. Another resolution, condemning the Govern- 
ment of Canada for ignoring the “established ethics of 
collective bargaining with its own employees,” was 
ratified as well. 
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Further resolutions that drew concurrence at the con- 
vention dealt with: the right to negotiate pension and 
retirement funds being incorporated into the Public 
Service Staff Relations Act respecting collective bar- 
gaining in the federal Public Service; the removal of 
barriers that were said to be impeding public employees 
from securing and exercising civil, union, and demo- 
cratic rights and liberties enjoyed by other sections of 
the Canadian population; and a pledge by the CLC 
and its affiliates to support the B.C. Government Em- 
ployees’ Union’s campaign to win collective bargaining 
rights for all B.C. employees. 


A resolution submitted by the Atomic Energy Drafts- 
men, Local 1645, which would have had the effect of 
restricting the portability of pensions on separation from 
employment, was defeated by the convention, as it was 
not in keeping with established trade union philosophy. 


Political education 


Endorsement of the New Democratic Party as the politi- 
cal arm of the Congress was recommended by the politi- 
cal education committee and was carried unanimously 
by the 1,600-member delegation. But Dmitry Gorky, 
a Steelworkers delegate, challenged Congress support for 
the NDP by proclaiming. “It’s a free country. Any man 
should be free to choose his own party.” 


Other resolutions proposed by the committee on politi- 
cal education dealt with international constitutions, 
anti-labour legislation, election days and compulsory 
voting. A move to get ranking officers of international 
unions, whose constitutions restrict their members’ po- 
litical affiliations, to seek amendment to such constitu- 
tions, won the full support of the delegates. 
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A strongly worded resolution calling on organized labou 
to unite whenever anti-labour legislation “rears its ugl 
head,” and defeat politically “the enemies of Canadia 
working men and women,” also gained concurrence. Th 
convention, finally, endorsed the principle that all gen 
eral federal and provincial election days be declare¢ 
public holidays without loss of wages or salary, bu 
rejected a resolution urging compulsory voting in both 
federal and provincial elections. : 


General resolutions 


A policy statement on broadcasting, prepared by thd 
general resolutions committee under the chairmanship 
of L. H. Lorrain, Canadian Director and First Interna 
tional Vice-President of the International Brotherhooc 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, won unani 
mous approval from the delegates. In its statement, the 
committee commended the Canadian Radio-Television 
Commission for its progress in the area of broadcasting 
standards and Canadian content, expressed its support 
for the CBC as “a major element in Canadian broadcast- 
ing,” and lashed out at the private broadcasting industry] 
“for its socially irresponsible attitude.” It strongly urged] 
affiliated unions to support all efforts to make broadcast-| 
ing in Canada “a more genuine expression of Canadian) 
needs and interests.” Some of the specific measures 
recommended by the committee for attaining this goal 
were that affiliates make known to local stations their 
views concerning the quality of local programs, protest 
any evasion of Canadian content regulations, demand 
development of Canadian talent in broadcasting, and 
report to the Commission any transfer of broadcasting | 


| 


control to foreign ownership. ! 


Further resolutions submitted by the committee and 
carried by the convention focused on action to restore 
second-class mailing privileges to the periodicals of 
non-profit organizations, and support for the activities 
of California grape workers. Jerry Brown, General Re- 
presentative of the United Farm Workers of America, 
expressed his gratitude to the CLC for its continued 
participation in grape boycott action, and proclaimed 
May 30 as National Boycott Grapes Day. The delegates 
rose and applauded loudly in a solid display of their 
support for the farm workers. 


The remaining resolutions dealt with by the conven- 
tion—on organization, economic policy, social security, 
human rights and on constitution and structure—will 
appear in the September issue of The Labour Gazette. 
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eeting the pubis?! 
of female workers | 


An act to provide Ontario’s one million working women 
vith equal employment opportunities has been introduced 
n the Ontario Legislature by Labour Minister Dalton 
Bales. Mr. Bales said that the Women’s Equal Employ- 
nent Opportunity Act will prohibit discrimination in 
smployment against women in Ontario on the grounds 
yf sex or marital status. The Act is the result of more 
han two years of intensive research into the problem 
of discrimination against women in Ontario, and inves- 
igation of similar legislation in other jurisdictions. 


‘The legislation prohibits discrimination in recruitment, 
liring, training, promotion and dismissal,” said Mr. 
Bales. “It also will cover separate male-female classifica- 
ions in advertising.” He said that the Bill also prevents 
jismissal for pregnancy and provides for maternity 
eave. 


rhe Act will be administered by the Department’s 
Women’s Bureau. Director of the branch is Dr. Lita-Rose 
Betcherman. Dr. Betcherman is primarily interested in 
1elping women who hang up their aprons to become 
dart of the female labour force. Appointed director of 
he Bureau in September 1966, Dr. Betcherman has 
‘evised the function of the Women’s Bureau from one 
of dispensing information to that of counselling and 
Sommunications. 


Dr. Betcherman combines family, social and community 
ife with a career. She is the mother of four children 
ranging in age from 11 to 21. She recently received her 
Joctorate in history from the University of Toronto, 
Where she graduated with a Bachelor of Arts degree 
in 1948. She received a Master degree in 1962 from 
Carleton University, where she was a lecturer in history 
from 1961 to 1964. 
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Mr. Bales said that, “While the legislation is not all-in- 
clusive, it has been especially developed to meet the 
problems as they exist in Ontario today and, in addition 
to most other employers, it is binding on the provincial 
Government and its agencies.” He pointed out that there 
are two exemptions: the employer who has fewer than 
six employees is exempt from the Act; and firms of less 
than 25 employees are exempt from the maternity leave 
provisions. 


Mr. Bales noted that, administratively, the new legisla- 
tion combines features of two other pieces of legislation 
in the Labour Department—The Human Rights Code 
and The Employment Standards Act. He said that it 
proceeds by the complaint and conciliation method of 
the Code, but under the new Act, the Government can 
initiate complaints as it does under The Employment 
Standards Act. “We have provided for the same broad 
powers of investigation that pertain to The Employment 
Standards Act,” he said. He added that, although this 
legislation is primarily intended to correct discrimination 
against women workers, it also protects the rights of 
male workers. Should a man be discriminated against 
in employment because of his sex or marital status, he 
can seek redress under the Act. 


Dr. Betcherman 


Reasonably happy workers can become anxious, discon- 
tented and angry when faced with unemployment, says 
Dr. Sidney Cobb, Department of Epidemiology, School 
of Public Health, Harvard University. Dr. Cobb dis- 
cussed the medical aspects of unemployment at the 
Industrial Gerontology Seminar of the U.S. National 
Institute of Industrial Gerontology at Annapolis, Mary- 
land, in April. 


Dr. Cobb and his associates had studied the health status 
of large groups of workers in plants that were threatened 
with closure. With previous health records available, the 
study was continued through the preclosure phase, 
through unemployment and back to work. They found 
that, in the groups tested, health conditions showed 
dramatic change upon threat of job termination, 
whether this period lasted for six months, a year or two 
years. Among the groups tested, there was a substantial 
increase in uric acid secreted and in the cholesterol 
content of the blood. Blood pressures rose consistently 
in a high percentage of cases. The utilization of hospital 
and medical services increased, as did the use of medi- 
cine and drugs. both prescribed and otherwise. 
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The workers, from being a reasonably happy work force. 
became anxious, discontented and angry. Similar symp- 
toms were in evidence among the wives of the workers, 
and there was an increase in marital problems. The 
pattern continued throughout the period of unemploy- 
ment. When the employees were re-employed, the 
symptoms tended to diminish, but in many cases the 
damage done was permanent to some extent. 


Industrial gerontology is the study of the employment 
and retirement problems of middle-aged and older 
workers—the science of aging and work—said Norman 
Sprague, Director, National Institute of Industrial 
Gerontology, National Council on the Aging, in his ad- 
dress to the seminar. 


Industrial gerontology begins where age becomes a 
handicap to employment. Age discrimination in em- 
ployment may start as early as 35 or 40 in some indus- 
tries and occupations, and it begins to take on major 
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ensions at the age of 45, Mr. Sprague explained. 
dustrial gerontology is concerned with aptitude testing 

the middle-aged and older workers—with their job 

nselling, vocational training and placement. It is 
ncerned with job adjustment, assignment, re-assign- 
ent, retention, redesign, motivation and mobility. It 
; concerned with the transition from employment to 
tirement and with retirement itself. It is concerned 
ith retirement preparation, retirement criteria and re- 
rement income, with public and private pension prog- 
ams. Industrial gerontology draws upon economics, 
sychology, medicine, sociology, adult education, indus- 
ial and labour relations and management science. 


| 


anada was represented at this seminar by Ian Camp- 
ell, Associate Director, Manpower Utilization Branch, 
epartment of Manpower and Immigration. While dis- 
issing the difficulties that unemployed mature workers 
equently faced in seeking jobs, Mr. Campbell pointed 
ut that the validity of the excuse that older workers 
duld not be hired because of pension plans was now 
duced in Canada. He attributed this largely to the 
fects of the Canada Pension Plan and the Québec 
ension Plan, plus increased Old Age Security pay- 
lents. The ability to provide for other than a marginal 
xistence after retirement depended largely on the de- 
ree of successful participation in the labour force dur- 
ig the 40s and 50s. 


he core of the social and economic problem of the older 
orker in Canada lies in the fact that once they become 
nemployed, middle-aged and older workers tended to 
main unemployed for longer periods than younger age 
roups. Mr. Campbell said that, frequently, unemployed 
ature workers, if they obtained employment, had to 
cept jobs at a lower level than they had previously 
yoyed, with disastrous effects on their morale and 
nancial situation. 
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Rashelle G. Axelbank, Consultant to the U.S. National 
Council on the Aging, discussed the effects of long-term 
joblessness on the older worker. She said that the special 
problems of older workers are not reflected so much 
in their rate of unemployment as in the length of time 
they remain without work. They made up a dispropor- 
tionately large percentage of the long-duration jobless. 


It was in this respect that their experience differed so 
widely from that of the younger population. She explain- 
ed that it made a great deal of difference to the 
morale of a job seeker, and to the person doing the 
hiring, whether the applicant had lost his job a few 
weeks previously or six months or more before. 


Mrs. Axelbank explained that older jobless men were, 
by and large, victims, not creators, of those injurious 
forces that accompany industrial progress. She suggested 
that the older job applicant was likely to be discouraged, 
if not cynical. She stressed the need for employment 
counsellors to have an understanding of those circum- 
stances that bring an applicant to his present state. 
Through such understanding the counsellor would be 
enabled to work more sensitively and effectively with 
him. Early retirement may seem to offer a plausible 
solution for men aged 62, but it may not be the best 
solution in the long run. Most older applicants need 
jobs because they need the larger income that employ- 
ment provides. 


Dr. Juanita M. Kreps, Professor of Economics and Dean 
of the Women’s College at Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina, addressed the seminar on “work and 
leisure options.” She pointed out that, at the present 
time, we enjoy “lumps” of leisure at the beginning and 
end of life’s span. But because the period of usefulness 
of individuals in a majority of cases now extended 
beyond normal retirement age, she advocated the study 
of the possibility of distributing leisure time more equl- 
tably throughout the life span. Dr. Kreps, as were other 
speakers, was concerned about the growing financial 
burden being placed upon the middle-aged group be- 
cause of the extension of the “education” period and 
a trend toward earlier retirement. 
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Consumer, April 1970 


The consumer price index in April (1961 = 100) rose 0.6 
per cent to 129.7 from 128.9 in March, and was 4.1 


per cent above the April 1969 level of 124.6. The in- 


crease in the latest index from the preceding month, 
though only about half that for April 1969, was equiva- 
lent to the average April change for the past five years. 
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The food index advanced 0.8 per cent to 131.5 fro 
130.5, and was 5.2 per cent higher than a year ag 
Higher prices for fresh fruits and vegetables, as wé 
as for some meat items, outweighed smaller price di 
clines for pork, eggs and some dairy products. The! 
were increases of 5 per cent or more for onions, turnip 
cabbage, tomatoes, lettuce and grapefruit. Declines wes 
recorded for carrots, celery and bananas. The price ¢ 
beef rose 0.8 per cent, but was still 6.6 per cent belo 
the June 1969 peak. Poultry, fish and other mea 
showed smaller increases. Egg prices declined for th 
fourth consecutive month to a level 30 per cent belo 
their December 1969 peak. 


0.1 per cent; average prices for ice cream, evaporate’ 
milk and processed cheese were also lower. Sugar ir 
creased 1.3 per cent, regular coffee advanced 1.8 pe 
cent in contrast to instant coffee, which declined ly 
per cent; and lard rose 2.3 per cent to a level 21. 
per cent higher than a year ago. Restaurant meals ros 
0.8 per cent, equalling the rise in the food-at-homi 
component; but in the latest 12-month period, the 
advanced 6.8 per cent, compared with 5.0 per cent fo 
food consumed at home. | 
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The housing index rose 0.5 per cent to 129.8 from 129.2 
and was 4.9 per cent above last year’s level. Increase: 
were recorded for shelter and household operation ele: 
ments. The home-ownership component advanced 0. 
per cent, due almost entirely to increased mortgage 
interest rates. Among household operation costs, the 
price of electricity rose 2.3 per cent because of a sub- 
stantial increase in rates in British Columbia. Furniture. 
household textiles and most supplies increased in price: 
appliances, floor coverings and utensils declined slightly 


The clothing index rose 0.6 per cent to 126.8. Men’s 
wear prices advanced 1.1 per cent, reflecting increases 
on all items except dress shirts and some underwear. 
Women’s wear prices increased 0.5 per cent, with most 
increases restricted to outerwear items. Prices for foot- 
wear advanced 1.0 per cent, but piece goods and cloth- 
ing services remained unchanged. There was a decrease 
of 0.2 per cent in the prices of children’s wear. 
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The transportation index rose 0.5 per cent to 124.6 from 
124.0. Most of the increase was because of an advance 
in travel and local transportation components. The 
automobile operation component rose 0.1 per cent, 
reflecting minor advances for insurance and motor oil. 


The health and personal care index increased 1.2 per 
cent to 139.3 from 137.7. Increased dentists’ fees and 
higher doctors’ and optical care fees in non-medicare 
provinces accounted for most of the rise. There were 
higher prices for most toiletry items. 


The recreation and reading index advanced 0.1 per cent 
to 129.6 from 129.5, with slight increases for portable 
television sets and phonograph records. 


City consumer, April 1970 


Between March and April, consumer price indexes 
(1961=100) advanced in all regional cities and city 
combinations, with the exception of Saskatoon-Regina, 
where it was unchanged. The increases ranged from 0.2 
per cent in Toronto to 1.1 per cent in Vancouver. 


Food prices rose in all cities, reflecting higher prices 
for most fresh produce and beef items. Increased rents 
and higher prices for household operation items were 
mainly responsible for housing advancing in all prov- 
inces. Clothing indexes increased in eight cities, remain- 
ing unchanged in St. John’s and Edmonton-Calgary. 
Health and personal care components increased in all 
cities and city combinations, partially as a result of 
higher professional fees. Indexes for transportation, and 
for recreation and reading, registered mixed movements. 
Tobacco and alcohol components were unchanged. 


Regional consumer price index changes between March 
and April were: Vancouver +1.3 to 123.1; Winnipeg 
+ .9 to 127.1; Halifax +.7 to 124.5; Edmonton-Calgary 
+.7 to 124.7; Ottawa +.6 to 127.6; Montreal +.5 to 
124.7; St. John’s +.4 to 122.4; Saint John +.4 to 123.5; 
Toronto +.3 to 127.5; Saskatoon-Regina unchanged at 
122.1. 


Wholesale, April 1970 
The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 100) was 289.5 
in April, unchanged from March, and 2.7 per cent higher 


than the April 1969 index of 281.8. Six of the eight 
major group indexes were higher, and two declined. 
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The wood products group index moved up 1.3 per cent 
to 383.1 from 378.1 on higher prices for fir, spruce and 
wood pulp. Increases of 0.3 per cent or less occurred 
in five major group indexes: textile products to 258.1 
from 257.5; iron products to 305.8 from 305.1; chemical 
products to 224.3 from 223.8; non-ferrous metals prod- 
ucts to 294.8 from 294.5; and non-metallic minerals 
products to 214.4 from 213.7. 


The animal products group index moved down 1.6 per 
cent to 331.7 from 337.2 on price decreases for livestock, 
fresh and cured meats, eggs, and fishery products. A 
decline of 0.3 per cent to 238.1 from 238.7 in the vegeta- 
ble products group index reflected lower prices for tea, 
coffee, cocoa, grains and fresh fruits. 


Farm products prices 


The index of Canadian farm products at terminal mar- 
kets (1935-39 = 100) declined 0.1 per cent to 276.3 from 
276.6 in the three-week period April 3 to 24. The animal 
products index decreased 0.8 per cent to 361.4 from 
364.4. The field products index advanced 1.3 per cent 
to 191.2 from 188.8. 


U.S. consumer, April 1970 


The United States consumer price index (1957-59 = 
100) increased 0.6 per cent to 134.0 from 133.2 in March, 
and was 6 per cent higher than a year ago. On a season- 
ally adjusted basis, the increase was 0.5 per cent. 


Prices of food bought in grocery stores averaged un- 
changed as a further sharp decline in egg prices and 
a seasonal decline in pork prices offset higher prices 
for many other kinds of food. All of the April advance 
in food was because of higher prices for restaurant meals 
and snacks. 


Prices for consumer services continued to rise, increasing 
by 0.7 per cent, but this was below the 1.1 per cent 
advance in March. Costs for services associated with 
housing, particularly residential property taxes, mort- 
gage interest, and utilities, continued to register the most 
important increases. The rise in prices of transportation 
services advanced noticeably, mainly because of in- 
creases for auto insurance premiums and parking fees. 
Charges for medical care services were higher, but less 
than in March. 
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A total of 202,764 initial and renewal claims were filed 
in Canada in March 1970, an increase of 1,940, or 1 
per cent, over the previous month, and an increase of 
44,328, or 28 per cent, over the same month last year. 


With the exeption of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and Ontario, all provinces experienced increases in the 
number of claims filed in March compared with the 
previous month. Although the number of claims filed 
in Ontario during March of this year was 29,922, or 
61 per cent, higher than the number filed in March 
of 1969, the reduction of 3,187, or 4 per cent, in the 
number of claims filed in March would, when compared 
with February, tend to indicate a lessening in the tight- 
ness of the labour market. It is of interest to note that 
for several months, the number of claims filed in the 
Atlantic provinces has been substantially lower, with 


few exceptions, than the equivalent levels for March 
1969. 


A comparison of initial and renewal claim activity indi- 
cates that the present labour market is adversely affect- 
ing those claimants who have been unemployed for 
some time. Compared with April, the initial claims in 
March decreased by 9,407, or 6 per cent, while renewal 
claims increased by 11,347, or 25 per cent. With the 
exception of Nova Scotia and Quebec, all provinces 
experienced increases in the level of renewals of at least 
21 per cent. In March 1969, only one province experi- 
enced an increase in renewal claims in excess of 21 per 
cent over the preceding month. In absolute terms, the 
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number of renewals filed in March 1970, when com- 
pared with, the total in March 1969, increased by 22,646, 
or 66 per cent, and initial claims increased by 21,682, 
oreL/ percent: 


Although the rate of increase of the claimant count, 
month over month, drcreased from 5 per cent in Febru- 
ary to 2 per cent in March, the March 31 claimant count 
of 705,145 was 19 per cent higher than that at the end 
of the same month last year. For the first three months 
of 1970, males have been a declining proportion of the 
month-over-month increase in the claimant population, 
yet their numbers as a proportion of the total claimant 
population have remained approximately constant at 
72 per cent. 


Compared with the claimant count on February 27, 
1970, this count was from 3 per cent to 9 per cent lower 
in the Atlantic provinces and Manitoba, and marginally 
higher in all other provinces. 


The claimant population as measured at March 31, 
1970, had been on claim longer, on average, than the 
Same population measured at the end of March 1969. 
In March 1970, 40.0 per cent of the claimants had been 
on claim 14 weeks or longer whereas in March 1969, 
37.4 per cent of the population was in the latter group. 
The difference is most notable for those claimants on 
claim 27 weeks or more; 11.0 per cent in this group 
this March as compared with 7.4 per cent in the same 
group last March. 
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Summary Table 
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Cumulative Data 
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* Monthly average. 


The average number of beneficiairies a week during 
March 1970 was estimated to be 528,000, a decrease 
of 3.8 per cent from the previous month’s estimate of 
549,100, but an increase of 0.4 per cent from the estimate 
of 526,100 for the same month of last year. Benefit 
payments totalled $84,000,000 in March 1970 compared 
with $77,600,000 in February and $66,400,000 in March 
1969. Average weekly benefit paid in March was $35.36, 
marginally higher than the $35.34 paid in February and 
substantially higher than the $31.57 paid in March 1969. 
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Court cases involving the rights of the individual unioi 
member within a union are becoming more frequent. Thé 
Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench found that a pai¢ 
union Official was wrongfully dismissed from his position 
as a result of a union trial that was not held in accor! 
dance with the union constitution and the rules of natura, 
justice. 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court decided that! 


i 


when a union member who actively supports a rival unio 
is alleged to have breached company rules, his exclusive 
bargaining agent has a duty to represent him fairly in 


the grievance procedure. | 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench 


The only full-time paid position on the executive of a 
Winnipeg local of the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers was that combining the duties of secre- 
tary-treasurer and business manager. In March 1967, 
a man named Evaskow, who had been with the local 
for 10 years, and who had held executive offices in the 
local, was elected to a two-year term as secretary-trea- 
surer and business manager. Four months after his 
election, he was charged by trustees of the local with 
violation of the union-constitution. 


The constitutional provisions cited were those regarding: 
violation of any provision of the union constitution; 
failure to perform duties or functions set out in the 
constitution; engagement in any activity or course of 
conduct contrary or detrimental to the welfare or best 
interest of the union; and engagement in or fomenting 
any acts or course of conduct inconsistent with the 
duties, obligations and fealty of trade union members, 
and in violation of sound trade union principles. 
Specifically, it was alleged that Evaskow had been found 
sleeping in the local office late one afternoon, and had 
therefore failed to carry out his duties and responsibilities. 
It was alleged also that, on another occasion, after or- 
dering the local’s office secretary to “vacate” the local 
office, he had telephoned the Winnipeg police to seek 
her eviction, thereby engaging in conduct contrary and 
detrimental to the welfare and best interests of the union 
and the local. A copy of the charges was sent to the 
international president in Kansas City. 


When the first charge was examined by Mr. Justice 
Matas, of the Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench. Evas- 
kow explained that his job quite often required him 
to be up late at night and that he would sometimes doze 
at his desk if there were no pressing matters to attend 
to. He denied being asleep on the afternoon in question. 
One of the trustees bringing the charges said, on exami- 
nation, that he did not regard the matter as serious, 
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pecially in the light of the hours worked by Evaskow. 

he offence was not raised at a general meeting of the 
ocal held a few weeks after the incident; and nothing 
further was heard of the complaint until the charges 
were filed early in August. 


Examination of the second charged revealed that Evas- 
kow did not get along well with the local’s office secre- 
tary, an employee of the local for 13 years. Although 
under the constitution the business manager had juris- 
diction over office staff, the secretary accepted direction 
from the local’s president and from the union’s Interna- 
tional Vice-President for Western Canada, Donald 
Whan. Evaskow found the secretary’s work unsatisfac- 
tory, and intimated that he would have to let her go. 
She said that she had sent a notice of resignation to 
the local president and to Whan. On July 13, 1967, 
Evaskow fired her after she had refused to carry out 
his instructions. The firing was discussed at a general 
meeting of the local on July 15, and a motion to close 
the matter was passed. The real complaint of those who 
later made charges against Evaskow was not that the 
local’s secretary had been fired, but that Evaskow had 
called the police to the local office when she refused 
to leave. 


A few days after the firing, a meeting of the local’s 
executive was held with Mr. Whan in attendance. The 
firing was discussed and, Evaskow was asked to resign. 
Telling the executive that he would think it over, he 
later advised that he would not resign. Most of the 
executive members worked at that time on the same 
job site, and they held a series of meetings to discuss 
Evaskow, his position with the union, and the procedure 
to be followed in having him removed from office. 


In the latter part of July, Evaskow laid charges against 
the local’s president, vice-president and a trustee. The 
charges were rejected by the union’s international presi- 
dent, who advised that charges must make specific ref- 
erence to the union constitution, and state clearly the 
actual occurence, including time and place, that alle- 
gedly consituted an offence or violation. On August 2, 
the two charges against Evaskow were laid. 


It was admitted before Mr. Justice Matas that an assis- 
tant to Whan was helpful in preparing the written char- 
ges and in advising on the procedures to be followed. 
On August 8, members of the local charged the local 
president, vice-president and trustee; the next day, 
Evaskow charged the local vice-president and the trustee 
with violations of the constitution. Ten days later, the 
international president ruled these charges invalid. In 
the meantime, Evaskow charged the local president with 
non-payment of dues, purported to suspend him from 
membership, and told the president’s employer that the 
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man was no longer a member in good standing. At the 
end of August, the international president, have had 
a report from Whan, ordered Evaskow to give the local 
president receipts for dues and to “cease and desist” 
preventing the local president from carrying out his 
duties. 


As for the two charges against Evaskow, the union’s 
International Vice-President for Eastern Canada, John 
Carroll, following constitutional provisions, notified 
Evaskow of an informal hearing and of a trial, if neces- 
sary. At the hearing, held in Winnipeg on August 21, 
and chaired by Carroll, Evaskow said that he was not 
guilty of the charges. He was asked if he wished to sign 
the charges, presumably to acknowledge their validity, 
and to resign. Evaskow told them that, if that was all 
they wanted, he was not interested in continuing the 
discussion, and he left. 


The union constitution requires a “sincere effort” be 
made “to resolve the dispute at this point.” Mr. Justice 
Matas found that no such effort was made. After the 
hearing, the parties to the dispute and other members 
of the local went to a beverage room in the hotel. Words 
were exchanged, the situation deteriorated, and there 
was a Slight altercation between Whan and Evaskow 
in the hotel parking lot. These events, Mr. Justice Matas 
said, were not conducive to a fair trial being held the 
next day. Whan testified in court that, during that same 
evening, he had spoken to Carroll, expressing his dis- 
pleasure at the fact that police had been called into 
the local’s office by Evaskow. 


At the union trial the next day, Evaskow pleaded “not 
guilty.” Those who claimed to have found him sleeping 
gave evidence and were cross-examined. The secretary 
who had been fired was not called to give testimony. 
Evaskow called two character witnesses. Evidence was 
introduced of a complaint concerning Evaskow’s con- 
duct at a local meeting on August 19, although no notice 
of this alleged violation of the constitution had been 
given to him, as was required by the constitution; Evas- 
kow objected to this evidence being heard. Although 
he was permitted to cross-examine, Evaskow’s freedom 
to do so was restricted several times by Carroll, who 
was conducting the trial. 


Carroll concluded that Evaskow had violated the consti- 
tution as charged, and also concluded, on the basis of 
the evidence introduced without notice, that Evaskow 
was responsible for disruption of the local meeting on 
August 19. A report and transcript of the trial were 
sent to the international president by Carroll. It was 
recommended that Evaskow be removed from his office 
and suspended from the right to run for office or repre- 
sent the local in any manner. Because of the disruption 
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of the local meeting, it was recommended that Evas- 
kow’s right to attend local meetings be suspended for 
two years. The international president concurred in, and 
the union’s Executive Council voted in favour of, these 
findings and recommendations. 


For Mr. Justice Matas, the question to be decided was 
whether the union trial had been held in accordance with 
the union constitution and the rules of natural justice. 
He found that the absence of a sincere effort to resolve 
the dispute, the altercation on the evening before the 
trial, the comment by Whan to Carroll on that same 
evening about Evaskow’s calling in the police, the intro- 
duction to the trial of evidence concerning an alleged 
violation of the constitution without notice, and the 
restrictions on Evaskow’s right to cross-examine wit- 
nesses resulted in a union trial that was contrary to 
natural justice. Carroll’s actions and his report, the in- 
ternational president’s concurrence, and the action of 
the Executive Council associated the union with the 
contravention of its own constitution and contravention 
of the precepts of natural justice. The executive council’s 
decision was invalid, and the mesures taken against 
Evaskow were wrong. 


The individuals concerned with taking action against 
Evaskow were found to have conspired to bring about 
his removal from office, and to deprive him of his privi- 
leges as a member in good standing of the local. Re- 
moving him by vote of the membership did not seem 
a likely solution, for there was evidence that Evaskow 
had general support from local members. Unable to 
carry out their intent by proper means, the local officials, 
with the assistance of Whan, used the method of filing 
misleading charges. The nature of the charges them- 
selves indicated the lack of good faith. Because a con- 
spiracy may be legally actionable if either the ends or 
the means, or both, are unlawful, Mr. Justice Matas 
found that Evaskow was entitled to damages. Evaskow 
v. International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers et al., decid- 
ed April 7, 1969, 60 CLLC, para. 14,182; [1969] 4 DLR 
(3d), p. 684. 


B.C. Supreme Court 


Starting in the mid 1960s, there was a bitter jurisdic- 
tional dispute between the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, long dominant 
in the British Columbia pulp and paper industry, and 
the Pulp and Paper Workers of Canada, formed by 
breakaway elements. The Canadian union had made 
substantial inroads into the international union’s juris- 
diction and had succeeded in taking away the interna- 
tional’s certification for a mill in Nanaimo, B.C. 
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In the summer of 1967, Felix Fisher, a worker at a 
Alberni mill for which a local of the international unio 
was certified, was known to be an active supporter 
the Canadian union. Late in July, the Acting Preside 
of the international’s local, Spencer, appointed thre 
members of the local to look into charges against Fishe 
but the committee found that none of the charges woul 
support any action against him The chairman of th 
committee then became aware of a conversation be 
tween Fisher and a fellow worker, and this worker, upo 
being asked, agreed to lay a charge that Fisher had 
in their conversation, violated the international union’ 
constitution and by-laws by referring to the union an 
its officers as “‘liars and crooks,” and had violated hi 
oath of allegiance to the international by “attemptin 
to subvert” the worker’s faith away from the interna 
tional union. The committee chairman, in a notice writ 
ten on the local’s letterhead, ordered Fisher to appea 
at a hearing on August 2 and to show why he shoul 
not be found guilty and disciplined under the union 
constitution. 


Fisher received the notice and a copy of the charges 
while at work on the day shift of July 31. About 8 o’clock: 
that evening he returned to the mill and was given 
permission by the security guard to go into the locker 
room to get car keys that he said he had inadvertently 
left there. The company had a system of written passes 
for entry to the mill, but the practice had developed 
with the guards of allowing employees to go, with verbal 
permission only, into the locker room, which was located 
just past the time clocks. After getting his keys, Fisher 
went further into the mill where he came upon the 
chairman and a member of the investigating committee 
who were sitting with other workers on lunch break. 
There was a brief conversation, then Fisher left the mill. 
At 8:20 p.m., the committee chairman telephoned 
Spencer to complain that Fisher had attempted to intimi- 
date him and the other committee member, and after 
their shift, the two went to Spencer’s home and reported 
the incident. Spencer assured them that he would do 
something about the matter; he did not ask Fisher or 
the other workers who witnessed the incident for their 
accounts of the incident, nor did he communicate with 
Fisher for the next seven days. 


The next morning, just as he was about to leave a 
meeting with the personnel manager, after having vacil- 
lated over what to do about the matter, Spencer raised 
the incident of the previous evening. Questioned by the 
personnel manager, he spoke of a “ruckus” in the mill 
involving some employees and Fisher. The personnel 
manager called in the two committee members involved. 
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Brought to the personnel office that afternoon, Fisher 
asked that discussions be deferred until union repre- 
sentatives were present and, when a shop steward and 
the acting chairman of the local’s standing committee 
came, the personnel manager charged Fisher with enter- 
ing the mill without permission and disturbing em- 
ployees. When told that Fisher had permission to enter 
the mill, the personnel manager was surprised, but he 
suspended Fisher pending a union-management meeting 
set for the next day, August 2. At that meeting, the first 
Stage of the grievance procedure, a company spokesman, 
referring to misconduct alleged against Fisher on 
previous occasions, told him that he was dismissed. 


Charges against Fisher within the union were heard the 
same day. The investigating committee concluded that 
Fisher was guilty as charged but, Fisher having been 
dismissed by the company, it recommended that action 
against him. be deferred until he again came within the 
union’s jurisdiction. This report came before the meeting 
of the local in October and, although at that time it 
was ruled out of order and rejected on the grounds that 
the investigating committee had not been constitu- 
tionally established, Spencer claimed in court that the 
report had been accepted at the local’s November meet- 
ing. 


On August 3, the second stage of the grievance proce- 
dure was fulfilled when, at a meeting of the local and 
management standing committees, which Fisher did not 
attend, the union representatives requested the reasons 
for Fisher’s dismissal. The company stated that Fisher 
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had got past the guard without a mill pass through 
deceitful methods, and had, during the time he was in 
the mill, accosted two fellow workmen, become provoca- 
tive and argumentative and, in so doing, created a distur- 
bance. The company said that, because he had been 
previously warned about breaking company rules, and 
had been subject to frequent disciplinary action, Fisher 
had been told that he was an undesirable employee and 
was dismissed. The union and management representa- 
tives noted each other’s position, and the union advised 
that they wished to go to the third stage. 


Lo 


The third stage, involving referral of the grievance to 
the resident manager of the mill and the local, took 
place on August 4; Fisher was not present. In the min- 
utes kept by the company but signed by Spencer, the 
union was recorded to have “noted management’s com- 
ments.” The company representative restated that Fisher 
had been an undesirable employee whose most recent 
actions could not be tolerated. The dismissal of Fisher 
was upheld. 


The fourth stage in the grievance procedure is referral 
to the union’s international president and a company 
official, neither of whom has previously judged the case; 
this would be done upon the written request of either 
the resident manager of the mill or the local. The fourth 
step was never taken. Spencer and two members of the 
local’s standing committee testified in court that, in their 
opinion, there was no hope of success in carrying the 
case any further. When Fisher went to the local’s office 
on August 7 he happened to meet Spencer and a shop 
steward, and they discussed the matter of taking further 
steps in his case. 


Spencer explained the case to an official at the union’s 
Vancouver office in a telephone call. The official dis- 
couraged the idea of carrying the grievance to arbitra- 
tion, pointing out the expense involved, and stating that 
that step should be taken by the local. That same day, 
Spencer and the local’s secretary signed and sent a letter 
on the local’s letterhead notifying other locals of the 
union that Fisher had been dismissed for disobedience 
of company rules, and that charges under the union 
constitution had been pending against him at the time 
of his dismissal. 


Fisher took legal action. Before Mr. Justice Macdonald 
of the B.C. Supreme Court, it was argued that Spencer 
owed a duty on behalf of the local to listen fairly and 
in good faith to Fisher before acting on the report that 
Fisher had entered the mill and disturbed employees and, 
alternatively, that Spencer owed a duty to Fisher not 
to communicate this report to the company, which re- 
sulted in the dismissal of Fisher. 
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Mr. Justice Macdonald found that Fisher had gone to 
the mill on the evening of July 31 with the sole purpose 
of facing the members of the union committee investi- 
gating charges against him. His account of having left 
car keys in his locker was simply a pretext to gain entry 
to the mill. Fisher had been excited and angry and 
somewhat threatening in his demeanor when he met 
the two committee members. 


The question to be asked in resolving the first argument 
was: “What duty in law did Spencer owe to Fisher when 
acting in the course of his office as acting president of 
the local?” Not being aware of any Canadian decisions 
in which such a duty was defined, Mr. Justice Macdon- 
ald referred to decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court. In Vaca et al. v. Sipes, 386 U.S. 177, it was said 
that an exclusive bargaining agent of employees has 
a statutory duty to represent fairly all the employees 
both in collective bargaining (Ford Motor C. v. Hoffman, 
345 U.S. 330) and in its enforcement of the resulting 
agreement (Humphrey et al. v. Moore, 375 U.S. 335). 


This duty was developed in a series of cases involving 
racial discrimination by unions certified as exclusive 
agents. Under this doctrine, the exclusive agent’s statu- 
tory authority to represent all members of a unit in- 
cludes a statutory obligation to serve the interests of 
all members without hostility or discrimination toward 
any, to exercise discretion with complete good faith and 
honesty, and to avoid arbitrary conduct. The applica- 
bility of the U.S. decisions in this case would be based 
on the provision in the B.C. Labour Relations Act under 
which the local in the case at bar was certified as exclu- 
sive bargaining agent for a unit of employees, including 
Fisher. 


Mr. Justice Macdonald took into account that Spencer 
owed a duty to represent fairly, not only Fisher, but 
also the members of the investigating committee who 
regarded themselves as having been threatened by Fish- 
er. Spencer believed that Fisher had permission to be 
in the mill, so there would be no reason for him to 
think that anything he might report to the company 
would result in trouble for Fisher; but Spencer must 
have known that reporting.the incident would involve 
Fisher in some trouble which, not necessarily but possi- 
bly, might result in dismissal. Spencer knew that Fisher 
had been given a warning slip by the company earlier 
in the year. Mr. Justice Macdonald concluded that it 
had not been established that Spencer breached a duty 
when he reported the incident to the company. 
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The second argument on Fisher’s behalf was that the 
local was under a duty implied by law to represent 
Fisher fairly at every stage of the grievance procedure, 
including arbitration, and, alternatively, that the local 
was Fisher’s agent and so owed him a duty to use its 
best endeavours to obtain for him reinstatement in his 
employment; these duties, it was claimed, had been 
breached so that Fisher lost the opportunity to obtain 
reinstatement. ; 


The standards of a professional advocate could not be 
imposed on the union officials involved, Mr. Justice | 
Macdonald said; these were simply men employed at} 
the mill who happened at the time to be elected to office. 
He was of the opinion, however, that there had been | 
a failure of duty. All but one of the officials who ap- 
peared on Fisher’s behalf in the grievance procedure | 
were hostile to Fisher; they were all anxious to see. 
Fisher, supporter of the rival Canadian union, out of | 
the mill. No attempt was made in the second and third — 
stages of the grievance to obtain, and lay before the © 
company, Fisher’s account of what had happened and 
his explanation of the incident; nor were the other 
workers who witnessed the incident interviewed. A de- | 
fence of Fisher was never put up; he was, in effect, | 
pleaded guilty at the outset, and the union officials made > 
argument only concerning the severity of the penalty. — 
Mr. Justice Macdonald recognized that the union 

officials might well have been overwhelmed by the for- 
midable list of past misconducts alleged against Fisher. — 


In the Vaca v. Sipes case it was said that, “in adminis- 
tering the grievance and arbitration machinery as statu- 
tory agent of the employees, a union must, in good faith 
and in a non-arbitrary manner, make decisions as to the 
merits of particular grievances.” Mr. Justice Macdonald 
found that the local did not make a decision on the merits 
of Fisher’s grievance in a non-arbitrary manner, and he 
concluded that the local had breached a duty to represent 
Fisher fairly. Fisher vy. Pemberton et al., decided July 
25,1969, [1970]..8 DIRS (3d), \p: 52 ieee ee 
para. 14,027. 
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The Quebec Construction Industry Labour Relations Act, 
which went into force on December 18, 1968, established 
anew system of collective bargaining for the construction 
industry. Associations of employers and employees re- 
cognized by the Act as representative for bargaining 
purposes are required to negotiate a collective agree- 
ment determining conditions of employment for all 
construction trades and occupations in a given territory, 
with a view to the adoption of a decree. 


The Act provided for the establishment of a joint 
advisory commission, with a representative of the De- 
partment of Labour and Manpower as chairman, to 
make recommendations to the Minister regarding 
specified matters, including job security in the industry. 


The Act provided further that regulations were to be 
made following the recommendations of the joint com- 
mission with respect to job security, and that no collec- 
live agreement made after the coming into force of the 
Act was to contain any provisions respecting placement. 


Job security was a major issue in the first round of collec- 
tive bargaining, which lasted for eight months. The 
CNTU refused to sign a collective agreement without 
the acceptance by all parties of the principle of compul- 
sory union hiring halls. The CNTU veto prevented 
renewal of the agreements for several months, and led 
to strikes in Québec City and other regions of the Prov- 
ince. 


The agreement signed by all the representative associa- 


tions on July 10, 1969, which led to the adoption of 


decrees gazetted on October 27, provided that the joint 
advisory commission should study the problem of job 
security in the industry, taking into account certain 
principles agreed upon by the parties. It was provided 
that a new job security system was to be adopted not 
later than April 30, to take effect on the expiration of 
the decrees on May | and their replacement by new 
decrees. (Agreement was not reached in the negotiations 
for a second collective agreement by May 1, and the 


decrees regulating working conditions in 15 regions of 
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the province expired, five on May | and 10 on May 9, 
the date of publication of the notice of abrogation in 
the Québec Official Gazette. Unions seeking renewal 
of their contracts and wage increases went on strike in 
Montreal and other areas. Following further negotia- 
tions, the parties were able to reach an agreement at 
the end of the third week of May, and work was re- 
sumed. A minimum wage order was adopted, effective 
May 30, to remain in force until November 10, continuing 
in effect provisions formerly made obligatory by the 
decrees concerning wages, working hours, vacations, 
general holdidays and social security.) 


Since the joint advisory commission was unable to reach 
a unanimous decision, the question was referred to the 
arbitrator named in the decrees, Judge Allen B. Gold. 


Based on Judge Gold’s recommendations, a general 
regulation respecting job security in the construction 
industry (O.C. 1975) was gazetted on May 2 and became 
effective on that date. 


The job security system recommended by Judge Gold 
and incorporated in the regulation is based on the princi- 
ple that priority in hiring should be given to permanent 
workers in the industry, as opposed to those who take 
temporary employment as construction workers, though 
employed in other occupations. Thus, workers are clas- 
sified as permanent (professional), reservist (non-profes- 
sional) and regular (employees who have worked for 
one employer), and priority in employment is to be 
given to permanent employees in each of the regions 
governed by a decree. Fundamental to the system is 
the compulsory registration of all workers and all em- 
ployers in the industry. In preparation for the introduc- 
tion of the new system, the Department requested that 
construction workers throughout the Province register 
with provincial Manpower Centres in the month of 
February, and a large proportion of workers registered. 


For purposes of the regulation, employees are divided 
into three main classifications: permanent, reservist and 
regular. A regular employee may be either a provincial 
or regional employee. The status of an employee 1s 
determined by the number of hours he has been em- 
ployed in the industry during the previous year or in 
the past three years, and his competency. 


A permanent employee (professional) is one who has 
worked in the construction industry in the Province at 
least 800 hours during the previous year, or 2,400 hours 
during the past three years, has no other full-time em- 
ployment, and holds a certificate of competency or clas- 
sification, if such a certificate is required for his occupa- 
tion. 
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A reservist (non-professional) is a person who has 
worked in the construction industry in the Province less 
than 800 hours during the previous year, or less than 
2,400 hours during the past three years, has no full-time 
employment elsewhere, and holds a competency or clas- 
sification certificate, if required. 


A regular employee is one whose employment in the 
industry has been with one employer during the previ- 
ous year or over a three-year period. The provincial 
regular employee is one who has worked for the same 
employer throughout the Province for 1,500 hours dur- 
ing the previous year, or 4,500 hours during the past 
three years. A regional regular employee, provided that 
he has no full-time employment elsewhere, is one who 
has worked for the same employer within the limits of 
his region 800 hours during the previous year, or 2,400 
hours during the past three years. 


Under the regulation, every employer and employee in 
the industry must register with the Manpower Centre. 
Manpower Centres, which are under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Labour and Manpower, operate re- 
gionally and locally. The Department issues to each 
worker a free identification card. This card, which must 
be renewed annually on its anniversary date, provides 
the employment agency as well as the eventual employer 
with complete data as to the holder, thus facilitating 
control and hiring of manpower. Any time the employee 
goes to an employment agency to register as unem- 
ployed or to obtain employment, he must be in posses- 
sion of his card. 


Employers may hire their regular employees directly, 
after notifying the Manpower Centre. Provincial regular 
employees must be employed for province-wide work, 
and regional regular employees for work in the region. 
Permanent employees may be hired through Manpower 
Centres or union hiring halls. Reservists may be hired 
only through Manpower Centres. 


The Manpower Branch of the Department is to provide 
the employment agencies (Manpower Centres and union 
hiring halls) with a list of available workers that contains 
pertinent data about each employee. The list is to be 
issued weekly and updated daily. A central information 
bank has been set up in the Department as an informa- 
tion medium on job security, and it is to make a daily 
analysis of data received from the employment agencies. 
Hiring criteria to be observed, in order of importance, 
are: the employee’s field of competence; his status (reg- 
ular, permanent, reservist); his region; and his unem- 
ployment seniority. An employee may be considered as 
permanent or reservist in only one region—that is, the 
region of his choice. 
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Employment agencies must observe the following orde 
of employment priority: 1) permanent employees of thi 
region where the work is being done; and 2) permanen 
employees of other regions who register with the em 
ployment agency and declare themselves available fo 
work in one or more regions. | 


If more workers are required, reservists may be hired- 
but, as indicated above, only through Manpower Cen 
tres. The Manpower Centre is to give reservists tempo 
rary working permits valid for the duration of the con 
struction project. The order of priority in hiring is: 1 
reservists of the region where the work is being carrie 
out; 2) reservists of other regions who have made their 
availability known to Manpower Centres; and 3) reser 
vists who have worked the greatest number of hours 
due regard being taken of their competence for the work, 


An employer who employs a reservist without a valid 
work permit is subject to penalty. Once a reservist is 
hired through proper channels, and holds a work permit, 
he may not be replaced by a permanent employee. In 
case of a dismissal at the job site, reservists are to be. 
dismissed first, in the reverse order of their hiring. | 


An employee has the right to refuse any employment 
without loss of employment priority. If an employer 
refuses to hire a person referred to him by a Manpower 
Centre or a union hiring hall, he must justify his position 
in writing, if requested to do so. If the refusal is found 
to be unjustified, he must compensate the employee. 


The hours worked by each employee are to be compiled 
by the Department from the report filed with the Pen- 
sion Board in respect of the pension fund. The Depart- 
ment is required to carry out a yearly audit of the hours 
worked, in order to determine the status of the employee. 


To supervise the application of the regulation and the 
operation of “quantitative control” in the industry, a 
multipartite commission is to be established, consisting 
of three departmental representatives designated by the 
Minister, six employer representatives and six union 
representatives. The commission will be given authority 
to deal with questions involving employee status. For 
example, it may credit an employee who has not worked 
the number of hours required to maintain his status 
as a permanent or regular employee with hours worked 
in another province or country, on submission of ac- 
ceptable proof of such work. It may also recommend 
to the Minister improvements in the job security scheme. 
In order not to displace persons currently employed, 
the regulation is to go into force progressively, as em- 
ployees report to an employment agency. 
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Employment fatalities 


First quarter, 1970 


Initial reports to the Department of Labour indicate that 
there were 153 employment fatalities in Canadian in- 
dustry during the first quarter of 1970. This compares 
with the final total of 256 fatalities that were reported 
for the first quarter of 1969 (L. G., Aug. 1969, p. 465). 
In the fourth quarter of 1969, the revised figures indicate 
that there were 268 employment fatalities, 93 more than 
the previously published total of 175 (L. G., Feb., p. 
368). 


During the first quarter of 1970, four multi-fatality 
accidents were reported, resulting in death to nine 
workmen. Included in these figures are the following: 
two workmen were killed when an oil tank exploded 
in Sprague, Man.; two seamen died when they were 
Swept overboard from a fishing vessel off the coast of 
Newfoundland; two workmen in Cold River, B.C., were 
killed when the back of a dump truck flipped over and 
hit them; in Hope, B.C., six persons were killed in an 
airplane crash; however, only three of them were clas- 
sified as workmen covered by Workmen’s Compensation 
legislation. 


Of the 153 fatalities, the largest number, 34 or 22.2 per 
cent, occurred in the manufacturing industry (see Table 
H, p. 612 for complete statistics). Also, 28 fatalities 
occurred in mining, 25 in construction, 24 in forestry, 
23 in transportation, seven in service, six in public ad- 
ministration, three in fishing, two in trade, and one in 
agriculture. There were no fatalities recorded in the 
finance industry. 


Table H indicates also that, for the five age groupes 
analysed: 40.5 per cent of the fatalities occurred in the 
25-44 age group: 30.7 per cent in the 45-64 group; 15.0 
per cent in the 20-24 group; 5.9 per cent in the 14-19 
group; and 7.9 per cent in the 65-and-over age group. 
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The occupational group of craftsmen incurred the largest 
number of fatalities, with 46 or 30.1 per cent of the total. 
The smallest number occurred in the professional group 
and farmers group, both with 0.6 per cent of the total 
or one fatality. 


Most of the reported accidents were the result of an 
employee being struck by an object. Forty-four or 28.8 
per cent of the total number of fatalities occurred in 
this way. Twenty-nine or 19.0 per cent were the result 
of falls and slips; and 28 or 18.3 per cent were the result 
of collisions or derailments. The least number of acci- 
dents resulted from over-exertion, with only one or 0.6 
per cent of the total. There were no fatalities attributed 
to the striking-against type of accident. 


Preliminary figures show also that fatalities by province 
were as follows: three in Newfoundland, none in Prince 
Edward Island, six in Nova Scotia, six in New Bruns- 
wick, 10 in Quebec, 51 in Ontario, 11 in Manitoba, two 
in Saskatchewan, 26 in Alberta, and 38 in British Co- 
lumbia. Final figures for the first quarter of 1970 will 
be published in the November edition of the Labour 
Gazette. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board met for two days 
during May. It granted four applications for certifica- 
tion, rejected three, ordered three representation votes, 
and allowed the withdrawal of one application for 
certification. During the month, the Board received 
fourteen applications for certification and two appli- 
cations for revocation of certification. 


Applications for certification granted 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees servicing 
aircraft employed by Genaire (1961) Limited, Malton, 
Ont. (L. G., May, p. 372). Certain employees affected 
had contested the application. 


The Letter Carriers’ Union of Canada, on behalf of a 
unit of mail couriers employed by Ryan Trucking and 
Terminal Limited, Winnipeg, Man. (L. G., May, p. 372). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, on behalf of a unit of employees of La 
Compagnie Radiodiffusion CKCH de Hull Limitée, 
Hull, Qué. (L. G., July, p. 508). 


Le Syndicat National des Débardeurs de la Baie Ha! 
Ha! Inc., on behalf of a unit of gatemen employed by 
Saguenay Terminals Ltd., Port-Alfred, Qué. d2Ge July. 
p. 508). 


Applications for certification rejected 
Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 213, American 


Newspaper Guild, applicant, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, Ottawa, Ont., respondent (clerical em- 
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ployees, Ottawa area offices), and Association of Radio| 
and Television Employees of Canada, intervener (L. G..,} 
May, p. 372). 


Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 213, American! | 
Newspaper Guild, applicant, Canadian Broadcasting) 
Corporation, Ottawa, Ont., respondent (clerical employ-_ 
ees, Newfoundland regional offices), and Association of} | 
Radio and ‘Television Employees of Canada, intervener. 
(LeG:, May, pi372). } 


Newspaper Guild, applicant, Canadian Broadcasting | 
Corporation, Ottawa, Ont., respondent (clerical employ- | 
ees, Toronto regional offices), and Association of Radio | 
and Television Employees of Canada, intervener. (L. |} 
Go May. po 372). | 


Reasons for judgment covering rejection of the three 
applications above, were published as Supplement | 
No. 4, 1970. i 


Representation votes ordered 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, | 
applicant, The City of Whitehorse, Whitehorse, Y.T., | 
respondent, and Canadian Union of Public Employees, ~ 
intervener. (L. G., May, p. 372). The name of the appli- | 
cant only will appear on the ballot. (Returning Officer: ~ 
A. A. Franklin). 


Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, Old — 
Colony Lodge 443, applicant, and Canadian National © 
Railways, Montreal, Qué., respondent (Clerks, Road- — 
cruiser Service, Nfld), (L. G., June, p. 442) (Returning © 
Officer: W. J. Gillies). 


Transportation-Communication Division of the Broth- | 
erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, ap- | 
plicant, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, — 
Qué., respondent (mobile supervisors), John M. Pink- : 
ham, George H. Steininger, and various other individual | 
employees, interveners. (L. G., March P. 221). (Return- | 
ing Officer: G. A. Plante). | 


Application for certification withdrawn 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, applicant, and 
Expressway Transport, Burnaby, B.C. (L. G., July p. 508). 
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Applications for certification received 


Building Material, Construction and Fuel Truck Drivers 
Union, Local 213, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of sales clerks employed 
by Builders Supplyland (Division of Stratford Motel 
(Yukon) Ltd.), Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: 


| A.A. Franklin). 


United Steelworkers of America, on behalf of a unit 
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of employees of Agnew Lake Mines Limited, Espanola, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 107, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Charterways Co. Limited-Mis- 
sissauga Transit System, Mississauga, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: K. Hulse). 


Transportation-Communication Division of the Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, on 
behalf of a unit of ground hostesses employed by Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of personnel employed in the Yukon 
Territory by E.G.M. Cape & Company Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Syndicat National des employés de Radio Etchemin 
(CFLS) (CSN), on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Radio Etchemin Inc., Lévis, Qué. (Investigating Officer: 
S. T. Payne). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees of M. 
J. Kaminsky Transport Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (Investi- 
gating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees of K 
& R Transport Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of mechanics and 
helpers employed by Hunt Transport Ltd. at its terminal 
in Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 
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Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of dockmen and drivers 
employed at Edmonton, Alta. by Hunt Transport Ltd., 
Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 141, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of the Professional Drivers’ 
Pool, London, Ont. (Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local 362, Internafional Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of the unit of employees of Bekins 
Moving & Storage Company (Alberta) Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


General Truck Drivers & Helpers’ Union; Local 31, and 
General Teamsters Union, Local 181, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of employ- 
ees of Chapman Transport Limited, Kelowna, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
employed by Persadrive Transportation Services Ltd., 
Whitby, Ont. (Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


Applications for revocation of certification 


Thomas J. McAllister, et al., applicants, Hunt Transport 
Ltd., Burnaby, B.C., respondent company, and General 
Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehou- 
semen and Helpers of America, respondent union. The 
application seeks revocation of the Board’s Order of 
April 20, 1970, certifying the respondent union as the 
bargaining agent of a unit of employees of the Company 
employed at its terminal in Burnaby, B.C. (L. G., July, 
p. 507). 


George W. Mountain, et al., applicants, Radio Atlantic 
Limited, Fredericton, N.B., respondent company, and 
National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, respondent union. The application seeks 
revocation of the Board’s Order of May 23, 1969, certi- 
fying the respondent union as the bargaining agent of 
a unit of employees of the company employed at Radio 
Station CFNB. (L. G., Aug. 1969, p. 472). 
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During May, the Minister of Labour appointed concili- J. Wilfrid Grenier, Québec, Qué., and Seafarers’ Inter- 
ation officers to deal with the following disputes: national Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: S. T. 
Payne). | 


National Feeds Limited, Abbotsford, B.C., and Retail, | 
Wholesale and Department Store Union, Local 470 Smith Transport Limited, and Smith Transport (Mari- 
(Conciliation Officer: A. A. Franklin). time) Ltd., Saint John, N.B., and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 927, and Teamsters, | 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, Helpers and Miscellaneous | 


Kingsway Freightlines Limited, Calgary, Alta., and Workers, Local 76 (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden). 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 


terial Employees Union, Local 362 (Conciliation Officer: | 


D. H. Cameron). The Upper Ottawa Improvement Company, Ottawa, 
Ont., and International Woodworkers of America (Con- 


ciliation Officer: K. Hulse). | 
Neil Penner Highway Service, Morden, Man., and Gen- | | 


eral Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979 


(Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). McAllister Towing Ltd., Montreal, Qué., and Canadian 
Marine Officers Union (representing marine engineers) 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). i 


Inspiration Limited (Mining Services Division) Edmon- 
ton, Alta., and United Steelworkers of America, Local 
7288 (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). Hunt Transport Ltd., Burnaby, B.C., and General Truck 


Drivers and Helpers, Local 31 (Conciliation Officer: D. — 
H. Cameron). 


Messabec Limitée, Montréal, Qué., and Seafarers’ In- 


ternational Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: S. 


T. Payne). Buffalo and Fort Erie Public Bridge Authority, and , 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 879 (Conciliation — 


Officer: H. A. Fisher). | 
V.T.R. Productions Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Local | 


873, International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employ- | 
ces and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the Unit- B.C. Air Lines Limited (Pilots), Vancouver International 
ed States and Canada (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). Airport, and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 


port and General Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. H. 
Cameron). | 
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otor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau of Ontario 
Inc. (representing certain car hauling companies) and 
General Truck Drivers Union, Local 938; Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 880; and 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
gocal 106 (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


ettlements by conciliation officers 


M & P Transport Ltd., Montreal, Qué., and the Trans- 
port Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 
106 (Conciliation Officer: S.T. Payne) (L.G., July, p. 504). 


The Hamilton Harbour Commissioners, and Canadian 
Union of Public Employees, Local 958 (Police Unit) 
(Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse) (L. G., July, p. 504). 


National Harbours Board, Port Colborne, Ont., and 
‘United Steelworkers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
‘A. A. mriaiy (L..G., June, p. 438). 


i C. Malone & Company (1959) Limited, and Three 
Rivers Shipping Company Limited, Trois-Riviéres, 
Qué., and the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1846 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) 
s G., Oct. 1969, p. 607). 


| 
| 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and Association 
des Réalisateurs de le radio (Conciliation Officer: C. 
E. Poirier) (L. G., Sept. 1969, p. 532). 


Nanaimo Bulldozing Co. Ltd., Nanaimo, B.C., and In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115 
(Conciliation Officer; D. H. Cameron) (Lo Gy Julep. 
506). 


Settlement by mediation 
CP Air (cafeteria and flight kitchen employees) Van- 
couver International Airport, and Hotel and Restaurant 


Employees’ and Bartenders’ International Union, Local 
No. 28 (Mediator: R. N. Gray) (L. G., May, p. 369). 
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Conciliation boards appointed 


Sabena Belgian World Airlines (traffic agents, cargo 
agents and warehousemen, Montreal, Qué.) and Trans- 
port Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, Air Trans- 
port Local 504 (L. G., July, p. 504). 


Northland Shipping (1962) Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (L. G., June, p. 439). 


Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada (L. G., June, 
p. 438). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and Association of 
Radio and Television Employees of Canada (L. G., 
June, p. 438). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and Canadian 
Union of Public Employees (L. G., April, p. 310). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and le Syndicat 
général du cinéma et de la télévision (CSN) (L. G., July, 
p. 505). 


Conciliation boards fully constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in April to deal with a dispute between Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation (St. Georges Gardens 
Apartments) Pointe-aux-Trembles, Qué., and le Syndi- 
cat National des Employés de la SCHL (CSN) (L. G., 
July, p. 505) was fully constituted in May with the 
appointment of Judge Gaston Lacroix of Montreal, as 
chairman. Judge Lacroix was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, company nominee Marius Bergeron, and 
union nominee Claude St-Arnaud, both of Montreal. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in April to deal with a dispute between Moncton Broad- 
casting Limited, Moncton, N.B., and National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Employees and Technicians (L. G.., 
July, p. 505) was fully constituted in May with the 
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appointment of Lorne O. Clarke, Q.C. of Truro, N.S., 
as chairman. Mr. Clarke was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, company nominee J. E. Murphy, and 
union nominee E. Johnston, both of Moncton. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in April to deal with a dispute between Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada (Directory Advertising Sales Em- 
ployees, Eastern Region) and Office and Professional 
Employees International Union, Local 57 (L. G., July, 
p. 505) was fully constituted in May with the appoint- 
ment of Thomas C. O’Connor of Toronto, as chairman. 
Mr. O’Connor was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee Jean Massicotte, Q.C., and 
union nominee Louis Gauthier, both of Montreal. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in April to deal with a dispute between Canada Steam- 
ship Lines Limited (Clerical and Shed Staff Groups at 
Montreal and the Lakehead) and Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (L. G., July, p. 506) 
was fully constituted in May with the appointment of 
A. C. Dennis of Lakefield, Ont., as chairman. Mr. 
Dennis was appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board, company nominee L. M. Bouvier, Montreal, 
and Peter Bernard Carew, Ottawa. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in April to deal with a dispute between La Cie Transol 
Inc., Québec City, Québec, and Local 1141 of Canadian 
Union of Public Employees (L. G., July, p. 506) was 
fully constituted in May with the appointment of Jean- 
Real Cardin of Québec, as chairman. Mr. Cardin was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, company nomi- 
nee G. Letarte, Québec, and André Thibaudeau, Mon- 
treal. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in March to deal with a dispute between Eastern Trans- 
port Limited, Truro, N.S., and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers, Local 505 
(L. G., June, p. 439) was fully constituted in May with 
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the appointment of Judge Nathan Green, Q.C. of Hali- 
fax, as chairman. Judge Green was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee A. William 
Cox, Q.C., and union nominee Peter G. Green, both 
of Halifax. 


Conciliation board reports received 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service) Vancouver, and Seafarers’ 


International Union of Canada (L. G., June, p. 439). 
(Full text appears in Supplement No. 4, 1970). 


Canadian National Steamship Company Limited (SS. 


“Prince George”), Vancouver, and Canadian Merchant | 
Service Guild (L. G., June, p. 439). (Full text appears | 


in Supplement No. 4, 1970). 


Canadian National Steamship Company Limited, Van- | 


couver, B.C., and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Wanada (Ee GiatPehaag: 
Supplement No. 4, 1970). 


Settlements reached before conciliation boards 


143). (Full text appears in- 


AirWest Airlines Ltd., Vancouver International Airport, 


and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (L. G., May, p. 370). 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, and Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants 
Association (L. G., June, p. 440). (Full text appears in 
Supplement No. 4, 1970). 


Strike action 
B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (representing certain 
member companies) and the Canadian Merchant Ser- 


vice Guild (Strike commenced May 3) (L. G., May, p. 
Hila). 
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Decisions 
of the 
umpire 


CUB 2878. The claimant filed an application for benefit 
on December 18. He stated that he had last been em- 
ployed as a journeyman for a lumbering contractor from 
June 12 to December 13, when his employment was 
terminated because the employer had gone bankrupt. 


On December 23, the claimant completed a Trainee 
(Student) Questionnaire stating that he would be taking 
a Grade 9 course at a school for adults from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Monday to Friday until approximately the 
middle of March. He added that he was not paying 
any tuition fee, that he would not be receiving, nor 
would he apply for, a training allowance, and that if 
an opportunity of full-time employment arose, he would 
be prepared to work from 6 to 9 p.m. The area office 
placement officer later gave evidence that the area centre 
had advised the claimant to follow the course “on his 
own” and that the training had not been “purchased” 
by the Centre. 


On January 6, the insurance office notified the claimant 
that he was disqualified from receiving benefit from 
December 22 because he was attending a full-time 
training course and was therefore not able to accept 
employment “under the normal conditions of the labour 
market.” 


In his appeal to the board of referees, dated January 
28, the claimant stated that it was possible that, on filing 
his claim, he had mentioned that he would likely not 
be available because he expected to follow a training 
course, but that a check of his weekly reports would 
show that he had always reported that he was available 
to accept suitable work “any time.” He added that, in 
the meantime, he was attending the course in preference 
to remaining idle. He reiterated that he would still 
accept “suitable employment any time.” 
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At the hearing, the board of referees concluded that, 
in the small locality where the claimant resided, oppor- 
tunities to work from 6 to 9 p.m. were practically non- 
existent. The board concluded also that full-time school 
attendance was not compatible with “availability for 
work,” and there was no evidence showing that the 
claimant made personal efforts to find work once he 
started to attend the course of instruction. The board 
pointed out that the claimant was not directed by the 
Manpower Centre to attend the course, but that he had 
merely followed the advice of “a manpower advisor.” 
By unanimous decision, the board dismissed the appeal. 


The claimant was granted leave to appeal to the Umpire. 
In his submission he referred to his continuous avail- 
ability for work, the lack of any financial support re- 
ceived for his course, the substitution of the course 
merely to fill in idle time, the lack of employment in 
his area during the winter months, and the advice of 
the Manpower Centre that he take the course. 


The insurance officer’s submission attacked the claimant 
on the grounds of “fact and credibility of evidence.” 
It declared that the claimant had failed to prove that 
he was available for work during regular working hours 
while attending a full-time course, and added that, until 
the hearing of the appeal by the board of referees, there 
was no indication that the claimant had intended to 
remove his limitations on the hours that he was available 
for work. 


The Umpire was convinced that the claimant would have 
accepted any full-time employment, had it been offered 
to him, and “gladly left school to accept it. I believe 
that he returned to school only to pass time until he 
found employment, realizing that, at the time, possibili- 
ties of obtaining employment were very limited.” He 
noted, however, that in filling out the Trainee (Student) 
Questionnaire, the claimant had definitely restricted his 
possibilities of finding employment by specifying the 
hours from 6 to 9 p.m. The letter dated January 28 
corrected the restrictions on the availability of the 
claimant, and the Umpire therefore allowed him to re- 
ceive benefit as of February 1, the Saturday following 
receipt of that letter. 
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Employment review 


Employment showed the usual seasonal gain between 
March and April, increasing by 129,000 to 7,654,000. 
Unemployment, at 544,000, was relatively unchanged from 
March: the labour force rose 131,000 to 8,198,000. Sea- 
sonally adjusted, the unemployment rate in April was 
5.6 per cent. The labour force was higher than in April 
1969 by 137,000 or 1.7 per cent; employment rose 


25,000, or 0.3 per cent. There were 112,000 more unem- 
ployed persons. 


Employment 


Agricultural activity increased during the month, em- 
ployment rising by 43,000. The increase in all regions 
was about average for this time of year, except in the 


Prairies, where there was a much smaller increase than 
usual. 


In non-agricultural industries, the increases were: in 
community, business and personal service, 50,000; trade, 
29,000; construction, 20,000; and transportation, com- 
munication and other utilities, 16,000. Employment in 
public administration decreased by 24,000, and in man- 
ufacturing industries by 11,000. 
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Non-agricultural employment was 65,000 higher than 
in April 1969. Community, business and personal service 
showed the largest gain, 116,000. The increases else- 
where were smaller: trade, 24,000; finance, insurance 
and real estate, 20,000; and mines, quarries and oil wells, 
15,000. Manufacturing employment declined 59,000, 
and there were smaller declines in transportation, com- 
munication and other utilities, 25,000, and public ad- 


ministration, 12,000. Farm employment declined by 
40,000. | 


Regionally, the largest yearly increase was in British 
Columbia, 5.3 per cent. The only other gain was in 
Ontario, 1.1 per cent. Employment was below the April 
1969 level by 1.6 per cent in the Prairies, 1.4 per cent 
in the Atlantic region, and 0.9 per cent in Québec. 
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L nemployment 


Unemployment, at 544,000, was 2,000 higher than in 
arch. The yearly increase was 112,000. Unemployment 


‘cent, had been unemployed for less than one month, 
30 per cent for one to three months, and 42 per cent 
‘for four months or more. Unemployment in April repre- 
sented 6.6 per cent of the labour force, compared with 
A per cent in April 1969, and 5.7 per cent in April 
968. 


nemployment insurance fund 


5 During April, 26,084 investigations were finalized across 
Canada. Of these, 20,040 were on-premises investigations 
: nd 2,216 were selective investigations to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The remaining 786 
formal investigations and 3,042 post audit investigations 
were in connection with claimants suspected of making 


‘| Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants making 
false statements or misrepresentations numbered 1,819. 
| Prosecutions were commenced in 242 cases, 241 against 
| claimants and one against others. This does not include 
| employer prosecutions commenced by the Revenue 
| Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in April totalled $60,050,767.41 compared with 
$46,229,380.85 in March and $44,956,367.93 in April 
1969. Benefits paid in April totalled $81,059,893.19 
~ compared with $84,019,117.84in March and $61,890,539 
in April 1969. The balance in the Fund on April 30, 
1970 was $440,677,142.41 compared with $461,098.- 
080.49 on March 31 and $357,037,015.17 at the end of 
April 1969. 
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Wage schedules 


During April, the Department of Labour prepared 370 
wage schedules for inclusion in contracts proposed to 
be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of 
Canada for works of construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, 
180 contracts in these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 219 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause were awarded. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract 
is available on request to trade unions concerned or 
to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of sup- 
plies and equipment were: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation 2 $ 14,160.00 
Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development me 266,069.60 
Post Office 4 346,350.00 


During April, the sum of $4,869.66 was collected from 
24 contractors for wage arrears owing their employees 
as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other condi- 
tions of employment required by the schedule of labour 
conditions forming part of their contract. This amount 
is for distribution to the 120 workers concerned. 


U.S. employment review 


Unemployment in May was 3.4 million compared with 
3.9 million in April. Seasonally adjusted, the unemploy- 
ment rate in May was 5.0 per cent, compared with 4.8 
per cent in April; the actual rate was 4.1 per cent com- 
pared with 4.8 per cent. In May, the civilian labour 
force was 81,741,000. 
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Correction 


Two slight errors were made in the article “Québec’s 
New Minimum Wage,” appearing on p. 269 of the April 
1970 issue of the Labour Gazette. In the ninth line of the 
third paragraph in column 2, “54 hours” should have 
read “48 hours.” In the second last line of the last 
paragraph in column 2, the date “January 1, 1970” 
should have read “January 31, 1970.” 


August credits 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 572, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
employment register is placed in the active file at the 
local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total number of 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 582, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 584, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Department. 
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Legal decisions, p. 574, is prepared by the Legislatio 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 


Anxious, discontented and angry, p. 568, was submitted 
by the Section on Older Workers, Manpower Utilization 
Branch, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


Employment Fatalities, p. 581, is prepared by the Sur- 
veys Division of the Department of Labour’s Economics 
and Research Branch. The fatalities covered in this 
review involve persons gainfully employed. They oc- 
curred during the course of, or arose out of their em- 
ployment, and they include deaths resulting from indus- 
trial diseases. 


(Note: Statistics on employment fatalities are compiled | 
from reports received from the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards and other official sources. News- 
Paper reports are used to supplement these. For indus- 
tries not’covered by workmen’s compensation legisla- 

tion, newspaper reports are the Department’s only 

source of information. It is possible, therefore, that the 

coverage for such industries as agriculture, fishing and 

trapping, and certain of the service groups is not as 

complete as it is for industries covered by workmen’s 

compensation legislation. Similarly, a small number of 

traffic accidents, which are in fact industrial, may be 

omitted from the department’s records because of lack 

of information in press reports. The number of fatalities 

that occurred during the period under review is usually 

greater than the article and tables indicate. Fatalities 

that were not reported in time for inclusion, however, 

are recorded in supplementary lists, and statistics are 

revised accordingly in the next annual and quarterly 

reviews.) 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 574, 577. Public Archives of 
Canada: p. 553. CN: p. 556. Murray Mosher: p. 
558,560,561,562,564,566. 
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List No. 257 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
university, public) or directly if there is no local library. 
When requesting loans, please indicate the publication 
numeral and month listed. 


Employment management 


M@ No. 1—National Industrial Conference Board. Cana- 
dian Office. Company-leased automobile plans in Can- 
ada, by William H. Terry. Montreal, 1969. 27 p. 


@ No. 2—Van Dersal, William Richard. The successful 
supervisor in government and business. Rev. ed. New 
York, Harper & Row [1968] 210 p. 


European Economic Community 


HM No. 3—Despicht, Nigel. The transport policy of the 
European Communities. London, Chatham House; PEP, 
1969. 85 p. 


@ No. 4—Problems of British entry into the EEC; 
reports to the Action Committee for the United States 
of Europe [by Edgard Pisani and others] London, 
Chatham House; PEP, 1969. 108 p. 


Hospitals 


M No. 5—McCormick, William. Labor relations and 
labor costs in hospitals. Ann Arbor, Mich., University 
Microfilms, 1969. vii, 180 p. Thesis (Ph.D.)—Case West- 
ern Reserve University, 1968. 
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@ No. 6—Princeton University. Industrial Relations 
Section. Hospital regulation: the dilemma of public 
policy, by Anne R. Somers. Princton, 1969. 240 p. 


Labouring classes 


@ No. 7—Australia. Department of Labour and Na- 
tional Service. Technological change in the printing 
industry—four case studies. Melbourne, 1969. 43 p. 


mM No. 8—Freedman, Marcia K. The process of work 
establishment [by] Marcia Freedman, assisted by Gret- 
chen Maclachlan. Foreword by Eli Ginzberg. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1969. xiv, 135 p. 


B No. 9—McDonald, David John. Union man. [Ist ed.] 
New York, Dutton, 1969. 352 p. Autobiography of the 
former president of the United Steelworkers of America. 


mM No. 10—Morse, Dean. The peripheral worker. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1969. xvi, 202 p. 
“Those workers who are covered by the term ‘peripheral 
labour force’ are, for the most part, those individuals 
who have had work experience of any kind other than 
full time for a full year.” 


M@ No. 11—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Summaries 
of manpower surveys and reports for developing coun- 
tries, 1958-68. Washington, GPO, 1969. 230 p. 
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Management 


m@ No. 12—Albers, Henry Herman. Principles of man- 
agement; a modern approach. 3d ed. New York, Wiley, 
L969 xii, O20, 


M@ No. 13—Hicks, Herbert G. The management of 
organizations. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1967. xu, 452 


p.- 


H No. 14—Koontz, Harold. Principles of management; 
an analysis of managerial functions [by] Harold Koontz 
[and] Cyril O’Donnell. 4th ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
DGS x82 2"p. 


@ No. 15—Odiorne, George Stanley. Management de- 
cisions by objectives. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice- 
Hall, 1969. xvi, 252 p. 


Married women—employment 


No. 16—Ontario. Women’s Bureau. Women return- 
ing to the labour force; a first report, Women’s Bureau 
Careers Centre; a staff study prepared by Linda Bell. 
Toronto, 1969. 26 p. 


Occupations 


@ No. 17—National Industrial Conference Board. Job 
vacancies in the firm and the labor market, by John 
G. Myers. New York, 1969. 106 p. 


@ No. 18—Slocum, Walter Lucius. Occupational ca- 
reers; a sociological perspective. Chicago, Aldine Pub. 
Co., 1967. vi, 272 p. “A lucid, comprehensive summary 
of sociologocal theory and research on careers and occu- 
pations in the modern world.” 


M No. 19-U.S. Civil Service Commission. Occupations 
of Federal blue-collar workers, October 31, 1966. [Wa- 
shington, GPO] 1968. 41 p. 


Public employees 


H No. 20—Public employee organization and bargain- 
ing; a report on the joint conference of the Association 
of Labor Mediation Agencies and the National Associa- 
tion of State Labor Relations Agencies, August 19 to 
August 24, 1968. Edited by Howard J. Anderson. 
Washington, Bureau of National Affairs [1968] ii, 117 p. 


no2 


No. 21—Tracy, Estelle, R., ed. Arbitration cases in public 
employment. Edited by Estelle R. Tracy; with an intro- 
duction by Morris Stone. New York, American Arbitra- 
tion Association [c1969] xiv, 366 p. 


Technology 


@ No. 22—Faunce, William A. Problems of an indus- 
trial society. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1968. xiv, 189 


p- 


| 
M@ No. 23—Heller, Walter Wolfgang, ed. Perspectives 


on economic growth. New York, Random House, 1968. 
Xv, 237\p: | 


Miscellaneous 


M@ No. 24—Barnette, Warren Leslie, ed. Readings in 
psychological tests and measurements, edited by W. 
Leslie Barnette, Jr. Rev. ed. Homwood, Il., Dorsey | 
Pressl9685x1,5393:p. 


@ No. 25—Contemporary problems of public law in> 
Canada: essays in honour of Dean F. C. Cronkite. Edited 
by O. E. Lang. [Toronto] Published for the College of | 
Law, University of Saskatchewan by University of 
Toronto Press [1968] 171 p. Partial contents: The Cana-— 
dian Bill of Rights, by E. A. Driedger. Combines: the 
continuing dilemma, by D. G. Blair. Rational solutions — 
for labour problems, by O. E. Lang. | 


@ No. 26—Richman, Barry Martin. Industrial society 
in Communist China; a first-hand study of Chinese 
economic development and management, with 
significant comparisons in India, the USSR, Japan, and 
the United States. New York, Random House, 1969. 
XX1, 968 p. 
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Statistics Section 


Labour Statistics Percentage Change 
From 
Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 


(in thousands) 


TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 


cc Rate Set ARG Oe, | ere eee sO) | 8,198 + 1.6 + 1.7 
SENS 2 Ee hi RE CBE A ele) oe Re On oto eo 7,654 + 1.7 + 0.3 
cL Lhe cael 2 Se On eee erent a: Mt Senne iat 481 + 9.8 — 7.7 
Jn Pel ho Facey NT 9 Me, Sede au nSERinay Horse wan Rein 2 Ris se mane eee Roo + 1.2 + 0.9 
OS 6g Wt SO SA) RE Re Ont? Ee 6,637 + 1.4 + 1.0 
Pee Pee FUE SOP TOL Ga, ilecieivackconu nike ge beet staves vcs vevcash 6,137 + 2.0 — 0.8 
POOL POSS AAT S39, NOULS fc ccssauites pers eds ke snavienn ian L278 + 3.0 + 7.1 
ReeAD RSV OLLIE TOC TAU WADE Korg auyds ace ca vse ciecaces cds dsdosasctovne 238 —11.2 — 4.8 
ERR RN A Se i ea ect Skt zedtencicbysoaete ein tp Ms wast sastasp oa 544 + 0.4 +25.9 
Ne ao Gh ii oe Ble Sous Suede ees GL Te ini ivskenev es 66 — 1.5 — 1.5 
PUM AI Nida nis ACARI Be ns cosets ON twin cv Msc ccidins 203 — 1.5 +11.5 
OC LL ta Sie aa aaa ea EE, 5 2a 5 ee 145 + 2.8 +45.0 
RN oy Rk he ceca ad plays Sade ha ai ve ucnens 72 + 4.3 +71.4 
TE SOE ee ee ee 58 — 1.7 +41.5 
VAIO ISR ATIC ROCKIN WOLK oases cescesacesicdocapadessceercssnechttsnaesauvi 499 + 1.8 +23.5 
Pon SemINOFALY 1AVO UD TOGO CAYS.....- .sescsianecees-soesereemcuraseassessescenns 45 —13.5 +60.7 
uot RIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 =100) fiscon.cciccscccc cscs ceseacesaree April 124.5 + 0.2 0.9 
Manufacturing employment (1961 =100)f.........0000 eee April 122:3 — 0.3 — 1.1 
EOP Ee py RRS aE oe Rane ern «2 mente cote 9 Ist quarter 1970 30,783 — — 0.02 
BP SNOLU MAPA LIS A OUIE CEILI goose ececseeed ses coke siids so Ov conn duction Ist quarter 1970 16,607 — -- 0.9 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
PORE SRA, AAR S DOC OUELS, 5, REED Bie score nk caveat ee teREs vay: cavousdlan hae Mavcarsttdeccs May 101 + 4.1 —19.2 
POC SHE OUROTS 117 VOI VOCS. 25.5 heck ees fc a cosas ccs May 88,938 +76.2 —18.1 
PROM TAOS Tay ED RUREANY CIV RM c, 55 nei acs ete! Bee ana sks cod RPE ccteasensicle ks May 1,263,830 +99.4 +15.0 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.) f.................000020. April $124.71 + 0.8 + 7.1 
PROT DOME TY ATTN CVE YF cacao ness vnsimasindwrvcdantezeRiacnecea treads April $ 2.98 + 0.7 + 8.4 
REESE TY TOTES | THAN Foo osisSsesns v cetressasonsdincclivicxnsh cat anteater oaks April 39.7 + 0.5 — 1.5 
PVOPR IRS: PREITY: WAGCS CONTI T oeiss csc sinus dncsacvcvtseece casascnexessasstbieséderss April $118.28 + 1.0 + 6.7 
Consumer price index (1961 = 100) Shits imal a eis eae an , April 129.7 + 0.6 + 4.1 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 Sete March 121.3 — 0.8 + 1.4 
Total labour income (Millions of dollars) f.... enh ae ie April (data unavailable at press time) 
[INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Tt 
OGLE CL NEE: RPO BUND iy hie icco spas osewatrtanccue th cecttesiea csc ok ssSsubanes March ee bey | — 1.9 + 0.1 
EE OTT gt a 5 ee: eee yee Rea ae March 167.7 — 1.9 — 2.1 
Bg a) TR eis So Oh Se TD March 186.4 — 2.6 — 3.6 
OE a Lie tos, SNe ae es ee 9 March BBs: — 1.2 — 0.7 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION ** 
CT Ete GRpe Nas. ARO Rrem dete €y 51. Ne SORT OT AS Aer” “TK hol Menee e March 7,345 + 42.6 —37.1 
NT Ee Ree pee ee Si a ee a LER Se Ls a ae Oe March 8,882 — 9,2 —11.8 
tele t tr) DRE ROME Ae ERNE Pa aoe et pe Aaya ar March 104,551 — 1.6 — 5.4 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 

+ Advance data. 

t Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

B-1—Labour Income 

C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

F-1 and F-2—Prices 

G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


H—Employment Fatalities | 


A—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended April 18, 1970 


Canada Atlantic Québec Ontario Prairies B.€: 


(in thousands) 


REE w eA BOW RRO RIGE sites c.cciss coy sete teste 8,198 632 IDO [s) 3,071 1,341 879 
164 KEI ast 3 ah Ate Re Se aE ee SUAS PE I RR 5,545 44] 1,566 2,042 908 588 
MMO ON Tott Bina ol) sore Met Bae MP RARS, tae ee 2,653 191 709 1,029 433 291 
Ae POWVCATS ome na Cee nt ot Pe hae eens, 760 By, 199 263 151 88 
Ns PAGY CALSS Se RRO Po oe eect nce ee ee ache 1,226 123 379 410 194 121 
Zo-44rYVearsh teas. cite lA een ee 3,546 242 1,021 1,362 539 383 
BS-GO VETS ate sagas oh. ee ee 2,464 192 631 956 420 264 
SDOBV CALS DUC OVEGEN. Met Bie fess beats .desodasecieoe: 201 16 46 1) 37 23 

Hee AW Ed bl © DN 5 euch ain ne ERR, tk es ne Re P 7,654 566 2.072 2,926 1,269 821 
AUS yea si 3 le Se nen nee: 2,7 42 a 5,107 385 1,397 1,934 850 541 
WV OMe Ties MO ets: BAe ties. ees ae wsteen, 2,547 181 675 992 419 280 
PN STAC THE AES ty ch eh ps so elie Ae Ee ola) ed be 481 21 112 119 206 23 
IN OIA TIC OIAEC 6 2 RL ene Relea einai N, ose ck Wier Tako 545 1,960 2,807 1,062 798 
LCMV OLE ete ey Ses eee TN as ios oe hha 6,637 499 1,789 2,620 a2) 133 
Ld Cot ec a pn A Ae a tae. a 4,298 334 1,183 1,688 619 475 
NAS CoE 0 AN sid) BORN deh 2 a ee So eR 2,339 165 607 932 377 258 

AISI EN 8 el BN Da" al IB as PE ee fe eae pee le el ER WR ae 544 66 203 145 dz 58 
IN STINE 2 aga apf Vane Oe eI Rene RO el om 438 56 169 108 58 47 
VAM SS veda Posies cal 5 Asap ta OR AE IETS MICRA 106 10 34 37 14 11 

RERSONS NO PINIDABOUR FORGE | .c:2ce ew 6,736 749 1,996 2,283 1,069 639 
LAGU ise oye a ies eee” tS RLS to 1,856 243 541 600 306 166 
NSM RER CUS) i acres EO GRANT AAN ese ee oes) SE AIDE 60 a ne 4,880 506 1,455 1,683 763 473 


* Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended April 18, 1970 


20-64 Years 


14-19 65 Years 
Years Men Women and Over 
All ———————— _—_—__—____———- All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


LLL LEE Ie I TT ME Ma IL PS EET II 8 EER II ILE AE IEEE ETI 
| (in thousands) 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


ACE Site Sart <n eg 14,934 2,475 4,215 1,204 4,334 1,142 1,563 
TES) 9128) 6) 5G Se 8,198 760 4,004 947 1,505 781 201 
Pe re Se Anneke 7,654 649 3,786 813 1,461 753 192 
Up =tterle hs I enn, oe eo ae 544 111 218 133 44 28 ** 
| 
NOT IN LABOUR FORCE ..eeoscsossesesee 6.736 1,715 211 258 2,829 361 1,362 
PARTICIPATION RATE} 
«SENS Ce 54.9 30.7 95.0 78.7 34.7 68.4 12.9 
Oe a = ee 54.1 29.6 94.6 71.6 33.8 66.6 12.6 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE? 
Nf ANG. cca oct csvsisn ones 6 14.6 5.4 14.0 2.9 a6 we 
ES 7 ere 6.7 13.7 5.7 14.7 2.9 oy, * 


a EL a a EOE RE I EL BOLE GT RT 
'* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

+ The labour force as a percentage of the population of 14 years of age and over. 

t The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

** Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended April 18, 1970 


ORCS PE SUES & bg? yaa ad SCO ce am Oc SO, RROD Me Sana 544 542 432 
en tempararmslavyoll Upto! 30 Cavs? £5 dicecesss.. 8b Meo deee. 6 Sees. c. 4 BE Ea. 45 52 28 
SACHOUT WOOL ANd. SCCK Ms WOLK SBP coir BOG ch ascecade debi sani dee ee 499 490 404 
Seeking: 

Palle work. .Re 2... Oat Re, ERT... 472 465 383 
ela tre AG t) 6 ee, Aa Oe oS Semannemen. 0) J eRe eenme) ot 5) SRR name kr | +) parm ye 25 21 
ETP: Coe eee? ee ee es oS. eee os 7 aaa eae oS ci 109 93 91 
Sk: MORI R nh POR so BR cio ERR sc 162 197 125 
PEED NIONE NI oo necks colchester BAM, oo os BRE 151 128 116 
Diora than G MOISES fo osc. nk een. 20-0 Rc Ps RAB a kx. 78 Tz 72 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


Table B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry{{ 


Monthly Totals 


Transportation Finance, 
Communi- Services Supple- 
cation and (including mentary 
Manu- Public Con- Govern- Labour 
Year and Month Mining facturing Utilities** Forestry struction Trade ment) Income Totals 


(millions of dollars) 


LOGS ae OLAS ee ee. 697 7,981 O3132 387 2,262 3,662 8,508 1,231 28,18) 


POO POtA oc ccrist- 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,90) 
BVO Ota SN eccciechaeeens 846 9,517 3,830 453 2,771 4,402 11,266 1,835 35,28 
FIGS 1 Ota eset ne 919 10,167 4,106 434 2,895 4,847 LWA ee, 2,035 38,49: 
POO9-— Cotattss 12) ge sae 959 11,258 4,575 468 3,112 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,20: 
1969—March*........00... $2.1 909.7 359.6 29.8 220.9 433.3 15162. 183.1 3,403.4 
BDL sun oe teeta 79.6 914.6 366.8 26.9 237.6 440.2 La I Be 185.3 3,456.: 
IEA tine hes sence 79.6 S852 374.9 34.0 252.8 449.9 L202 185.0 3,5 52m 
PUNO wren eres veces: 80.5 958.4 396.0 43.6 Pae RET 462.6 1,245.6 205.6 3,686.8 
DID wari s ances Tel 943.6 396.0 48.1 279.4 454.2 12020 | Ree ra, 3,717 
AD SUSE ce iereterecsie: 76.7 948.1 405.7 48.6 300.0 454.2 eae Ne 197.0 3,736.€ 
DEDLEMIDEL eee ss Foe 968.3 399-2 49.3 303.0 470.3 1,261.3 1917 3,761.2 
October * Ves) ci! 76.8 964.2 393.0 47.2 296.2 478.5 1,259.9 188.2 3,738.2 
November *.e.....4. 80.9 91432 392.4 44.8 286.3 492.0 1,289.5 179.0 3,763% 
December * 2s. 86.8 963.8 384.3 34.6 242.8 495.1 15293)5 176.1 3,703.7 
1970—January”.................. 88.3 961.8 380.6 S712 242.4 477.3 1,308.6 173.8 3,690.1 
PepDrtiary |....0 0 90.1 970.6 383.8 38.5 243.8 477.6 2512.5 196.9 3,133@ 
PROTON cya. ore oA 976.0 383.7 34.0 242.2 482.5 1,303.8 200.4 3,/36@ 


Seasonally Adjusted 


hi [o's ee NG) ba a 697 7,981 3,139 387 2,262 3,662 8,508 1,234 28,181 
NTE CSS Wael ete ee 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 — 1,688 31,907 
Te BONES 161) eee 846 9,517 3,830 453 ZAA 4,402 11,266 1,835 33,22 
1968—Total*............05.c000.:. 919 10,167 4,106 434 2,855 4,847 B2aj 55 25035 38,493 
1969-— Total® ....cc.cccccc0ss.ce:- 959 11,258 4,575 468 3,112 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,20: 
1969—March* oe 81.6 917.3 374.1 40.2 258.6 443.5 1,170.8 181.8 3,499.5 
aa 3) 1 bl ek thea 81.5 922.6 378.0 41.5 257.4 444.9 1,189.1 183.1 3,529 
PRAY So ree terest oe 79.9 933.5 374.6 41.1 250.9 448.9 1,196.3 184.2 3,540.$ 
“ULE Loyal ee diac ag 78.9 945.1 386.9 39.8 234.1 452.9 1,229.0 184.2 3,582.7 
TRV Ores bo ee 8 77.4 940.9 383.9 40.6 248.0 447.8 1,270.0 186.3 3,626.( 
PAUSUSE see... 75.9 940.2 390.5 40.6 259.4 454.7 1,256.8 187.9 3,637.€ 
peptember* ey... IPS 948.9 388.5 40.5 2631 470.1 1,260.0 189.0 3,667.5 
October™ Sa k.....; TL 952.4 387.9 40.5 265.4 475.9 1,255.8 190.4 3,677.4 
November*s:.5....;.. 81.1 964.7 388.5 39.5 273.8 483.5 1,281.8 19207 3,738.2 
Hecemiber (4s. : 88.1 982.2 386.9 41.7 280.5 486.1 1,292.0 195.7 3,785 
1970—January* 0000000000002... 89.0 980.1 393.3 42.2 289.0 488.3 1,320.6 199.1 3,833.8 
POURRA V To fuck 89.3 987.3 401.2 43.6 290.8 490.9 1,326.8 199.8 3,862.2 
1S EUW el vp Galea aimee s 89.9 984.3 398.7 45.6 283.8 493.6 135142 194.4 3,837.1 
a Be EOE CL TT eT 
* Revised. + Preliminary. t Advance. 
"F Includes post office wages and salaries. +t Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 
remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. tt Revised estimates are basec 


on the 1960 standard industrial classification. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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*>—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


ables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at February 1970 
aployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,680,610. Table C-3 gives estimates of total em- 
oyment, by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more persons 
id from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat 
aaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also 
'vailable, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


able C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 

Average Average Average Average 
| Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
‘ear and Month Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 
ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 

$ $ 
“ERAGE 
Ne 0 ae ses ca sexta in ded sho x coh TAR P= Seo vine 108.2 110.6 86.51 |B to 110.9 90.42 
cee FS ic ces cadens cd xn Sov hav nce eases ness 114.3 116.3 91.01 W722 116.2 94.78 
eS con vac vas varus pave vndavivwvbivgrea ge uae aveens 120.7 123.1 96.34 123.3 122.8 100.16 
eR i aio ang suclds du siniuaeeh tahoe kvas «+4 122.6 131.4 102.83 1233) 130.6 106.54 
HR tae tag +r AEE ee Ra mene at 2 24 140.4 109.88 je 140.3 114.42 
REST he oh Rese cs ssc tecare tay exvudesest 121.9 147.4 115.30 12205 148.1 120.80 
NT ee ht Rt ape ee oe 122.6 148.4 116.11 1232 149.3 121;72 
I Ro MIE Pics 1 Wa ects A aid lege Seca uc wc 123.4 148.8 116.43 123.6 149.4 121.84 
11, EO ptt a So BE a Se ot 127.0 149.9 117.26 126.2 150.3 122.58 
ETP ioiee cael, Lea sats leat mee Se 130.2 150.3 117.61 128.9 150.4 122.63 
PTA 3-0 4 EER dy Aarti A en eR net 129.1 iba ag 118.21 125;3 149.8 122.18 
PACES A RE TR alte aca AR ete yl hh oo 13h4 To 119.07 1279 150.3 122.95 
ed TENE Ooh ee tas ade ich an ec eovaaed 130.3 154.0 120.49 127.0 154.0 125.62 
FORTS 6 5 Signet ale ON els le SRE Melty Sea a 130.0 154.3 120.71 126.7 154.4 125.93 
So RR ne AD i J Re St 130.1 [55:2 121.42 126.4 156.0 127.18 
en abe cere at OME Seas vay aging swknsene 126.5 149.4 116.89 123.3 150.2 122.47 
Rm ora noe cen anvannscboeetaigaaocenscss 124.4 Rs 123.08 12235 158.5 129.28 
EPRI ec P tera hesnns the RGaissisedy teat ccs sv 124.1 159.0 124.44 122.6 160.3 130.73 
* Revised. + Preliminary. 


t Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
nsurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service) 
Source : Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 

Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Fel 

Areas 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 19¢ 

(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 

REGION AND PROVINCE 

Pus lAQ tic, CRIN Wher inc sw jointed eee te eras aa eee ron 109.9 112.0 Ta 104.77 103.51 98.1 

ING WLOUMCIATIG 6... 0c0cc00ccscieturlecssessvsrveeselessessroses te ee 109.5 iG Bi ies 110.6 117.14 113.68 105.5 

Prince: Ho watdulslandic.): eee oa 11323 LAcd.6 108.7 85.14 84.94 sie 

NOVA SCOTIA c/a ee sao odae teas esse dneseucassdhcdeaet 110.7 C1255 1132 100.13 99.51 95m 

RSW ABUTS WIC Kirti eal ee nase: 108.9 111.5 110.8 104.21 103.52 oTe 

UCD. is ee kee 116.1 116.4 114.9 119.96 119.33 1123 

OnPaALiO eee ick Se re a coe 129.8 129.6 1275 129.00 127214 118.8 

BEATS ARE QIOLE rere rt rate oes Eee 122-5 123.0 120.2 118.73 117.35 110.2 

Manito Dare Pe. oo sec ccs Wedete-. c) Ie tec 114.8 115.3 112.4 112.75 111.35 105.0 

SASK AChE Wat we... «.ccchcce csc ocnss MAE esac chases es 107.8 109.0 114.2 113.00 111.96 106.0 

Toa ee cc.) ec) oe ee 8 4 (35:1 13563 129.3 124.91 123353 115.6 

BEIGISH. COL UE DI geese onc ois oooh ose nes AE nce soae 1372 137.3 128.3 33.73 134.82 1250 

CT BM etre neon co) Rene OY Ul a ees 124.1 124.4 121.9 124.44 123.08 11534 
URBAN AREAS 

SOU Sore cede soci RES a oe bebe 127.6 127.8 128.6 97.26 97.47 89.1 

1 bed eb, eas 0 eee eee, Seo a eo 124.1 124.1 122.0 101.68 100.73 97.8 

Spit CE ea ee Ge Rea: es eas aa eis 87.5 88.7 95.4 109.50 108.53 99.6 

IL OPIC LON oo eee og oo css os RR EEE A aah oe Senses 124.8 126.7 117.4 97.83 97.76 90.6 

SGV Ta) crs Rees 0 Se ee ed pe eer ert) RNS nee $42.2 113.6 116.6 102.14 99.85 98.3 

API COUUUTN carat os «:- 05s. Sanpete ae emoien Sterne: hoa. 108.3 107.7 106.0 135.93 136.79 129.2 

Lena gS BE ic: ER co 9 he RAR oe 119.5 119.5 119.8 122330 120-95 114.1 

21 6S Cn Og es Re RCE LEE oe Sea eee 118.8 47:7 114.4 106.18 106.19 96.8 

DTLaRW ITI ATL 2. nla he. ee, 91.6 90.4 93.6 123.60 124.72 116.8 

SN OE oh x05) [tN 2 CE mg Oe «0 ee 113.6 113.2 115.0. 104.41 103.42 97.5 

MRVES ERR TV IOUGS obo oes fas fi eh es co dees asso RE eR sans 113.0 104.8 108.7 113.09 116.42 106.0 

Ce nea ah Am ER UL erates Sco a de on ge BR eos 136.0 136.1 131.4 115.96 115.99 106.6 

MOV ANC ee IE ood ap ee bea case ce dare ook 125.5 126.4 118.1 108.03 106.59 99.7 

PSGATAD UOT) ar MMe oescses cles Spee Ba viacsar ots Se Res 282.3 279.3 268.0 126.18 124.95 117.4 

TL Sera A ae Eee ee on ee 2. SOO 131.4 132.5 13277 115.92 115.94 110.6 

Parte Ww itliam-Poct Arthurs: 3222--.c6c0000- ee Ree a os ae 120.4 121.0 118.5 121.10 119.98 114.0 

RARDIN eee eee a oS te Ns. cl IRE sc 141.0 141.0 138.4 117.61 117.05 107.7 

A AATEDL ONY 8 tes ek oe, 40 05 Pe PE sec va Ba 122.4 12273 121.0 132.26 130.76 120.3 

aE Rt 00) 1 Eien OIE OREN. Ramana aL | Siege 125.4 124.7 12255 118.99 119.96 112.4 

TTA Tha ay ae oe eR ee ee Oo 154.9 154.8 149.2 112.54 111.58 105.8 

BOTT eS fascias oR oso IR ocd 122.3 122.5 122.4 118.92 118.24 110.9 

IN AeUPAT aSys5 a. 2. os 2css cacso ne NOMS elo ds I ccs dew 102.3 102.2 99.9 120.55 120.77 110.0 

Osh awa searsccucrcee fe ccequsscs te RAS ORI 138.6 138.8 142.2 142.30 141.02 135.4 

MOREE OUR onic usec ote ec hess aOR IEE. 142.7 142.5 134.1 12h! 125.60 120.3 

RSMo ee A Re ee RN A hci Oem | oad, 139.9 140.9 1345 159.31 $57.21 148.4 

SHEIESICRAVIALICN. ee ee ee 116.5 114.5 121.1 146.17 146.25 129.1 

LDL) Ee Ce. "aR ae Rite Pm aan 8 Odd Me amine, > aN iD Bi 126.4 123.4 122k 162.47 155.86 140.2 

SERS ACE TCS ols ocean RE lesa oe I es 136.5 132.9 138.1 137.20 135272 133.6 

RTrerent (at 00 | 0 A eee on RT 5 Reems 69.5 69.3 69.7 163.27 114.67 102.9 

a en aes AR She ong IR tes 134.0 1332) 130.2 131.31 128.39 119.7 

wy EUL PST (a bey Be 00 A ASR = 0 ee 11335 yy 110.9 146.52 144.49 135.5 

WOSITE GC) eileen eh ns ne 2. ae ee 146.8 147.9 15235 143.57 143.58 134.4 

SSCEW TUDE OL, oN tale ee POR oe 119.1 119.6 115.8 105.27 104.94 98.6 

LECCE SY. 25/0 RR Te See ce en Ce 114.2 114.6 118.7 107.90 107.27 100.2 

SEN ECS yc eo Pc ee 128.3 129.8 136.8 107.40 108.31 98.2 

CEES A 8 Se, ae eee fo renee 144.6 145.6 138.4 122.58 121.63 113.5 

MPRASETR UN EOE cas ee tek tek ca, Wide RON ae 143.2 143.1 1372 118.35 LAT.G2 108.4 

EOC TS i Sit, 2 ETO 9 MEN. 1: RR ORE ee 140.5 141.1 37 130.71 130.94 121.8 

TG ETE & hie ea ae On Rie 7 MR OF hae Lk Ly 133.4 133.8 127-2 117.00 116.19 108.0 


* Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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able C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Trans- Community, 
porta- Fi- Business and Public 
) Mines, tion, nance, Personal Services Admin- 
| Quar- Manufacturing Commu- t=" eee ee Total 
; ries pega <5 gpa nication ance Non- tion Speci- 
and Non- Con- and and com- Com- and fied 
i For- Oil du- Du- struc- Other Real mercial mercial De- Indus- 
estry Wells  rables_ rables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sectort Sector** fencett tries 


(in thousands) 
yanada 
February 1970* 57.4 124.8 849.7 811.0 322.0 644.7 1,068.4 303.9 1,176.4 688.4 432.0 6,488.0 
January 1970* 60.1 123.4 851.6 807.1 329.7 647.4 EUiLaoT 305.4 1,169.5 684.1 433.7 6,488.7 
February 1969 47.2 20.) 846.9 802.2 FA Ns: 631.0 1,003.8 290.0 Liew 636.2 403.9 6,238.4 
IEWFOUNDLAND 


February 1970* ¢ 3a | 5.6 8.8 1.8 5.6 13.5 16.7 he 20.9 7.9 7.8 93.1 
January 1970T | 5.6 9.3 toy. 6.0 Go Dak 23 21g 7.8 7.9 95.4 
February 1969 1.9 5.6 8.6 Weg 6.2 Me ee 16.2 Lol 22.8 13 fom 93.9 
RINCE EDWARD 
SLAND - 
February 1970* — — 1.6 0.4 be? 2.8 4.1 0.6 5.0 (ee) yaa 19.3 
January 19707 — —— 1.9 0.4 Hel 2.9 4.1 0.6 5.0 \ ie) ae: 19.9 
February 1969 — a 1.4 0.4 11 pA 4.0 0.6 6.0 | 2.0 19.7 
YOVA SCOTIA 
February 1970* 2.0 5.4 15.9 14.2 12.8 21.8 a2. 7.0 43.6 3.2 vy ee 192.1 
January 19707 2.4 oe i da 14.1 ees PAN 32.9 Ti. 44.6 14.6 21.0 194.5 
February 1969 1.9 6.6 LZ 13.3 je i 25.8 30.8 6.9 38.9 14.2 20.2 188.2 
YEW 
RUNSWICK 
February 1970* 3.6 23 Bes 10.1 8.7 22.5 26.0 4.7 33.9 10.7 i2c3 150.2 
January 1970+ 4.0 23 1527 10.2 9.2 22 Z0.2 4.7 34.0 10.5 jae: 151.8 
February 1969 2.9 y Me] 16.1 10.5 7.8 22.9 24.4 4.5 31.8 9.5 11.0 143.8 
YUEBEC 
February 1970* 15.2 Load 323.0 192.8 Toad iN 260.4 84.8 325.2 175.2 96.9 1,744.4 
January... 19707. 17.2 24.8 321.5 193.5 74.8 TZ 262.6 85.2 319.7 171.0 96.7 1,739.4 
February 1969 10.0 23.9 320.5 195.0 70.7 168.1 252.4 81.0 301.4 160.4 89.1 1,072.9 
INTARIO 
February 1970* 11.2 34.5 369.9 459.2 129.5 243.3 433.3 131.6 441.0 282.2 176.7 2,686.1 
January 1970f 11.3 33.9 369.7 454.4 131.8 213.5 434.7 132.4 436.5 281.2 178.4 2,677.8 
February 1969 10.4 i a 369.5 454.7 131.7 204.2 400.9 125.8 422.1 258.9 168.2 2,581.6 
AANITOBA 
February 1970* 0.7 pe A pe Zhivk he a 43.9 54.6 13.6 52.8 be 19.7 288.5 
January 1970T 0.8 vi pe | 27.8 21.4 He 44.7 56.3 13.6 we ee 19.9 289.6 
February 1969 0.7 6.9 28.0 20.1 13.6 44.3 = 12.8 ce) 29.5 18.8 277.2 
ASKATCHEWAN 
February 1970* 0.7 oe 9.7 4.8 7.4 Zack 36.1 8.2 47.6 19.1 18.3 181.4 
January 19707 0.6 ie 9.7 4.7 8.6 239 353 8.6 48.2 20.1 18.2 185.4 
February 1969 0.5 5.4 9.4 5.4 a 24.9 38.8 8.3 48.3 19.8 17.0 189.9 
\LBERTA 
February 1970* i.5 24.1 ZI Lisk 34.5 50.5 86.4 19.6 96.6 60.2 32.6 460.6 
January 1970 1.6 24.1 ar 27.9 453 50.5 88.2 19.6 98.8 60.9 32.9 466.8 
February 1969 2.0 22.6 26.4 po WE | 32.4 47.9 79.6 18.5 98.8 58.9 31.3 444.2 
sRITISH 
SOLU MBIA 
February 1970* 19.7 11.6 50.0 79.0 36.5 80.5 ee 31.5 108.9 82.6 41.5 658.9 
January 1970+ 20.0 11.3 51.4 78.9 35.9 80.0 fs 31.2 107.2 83.0 41.4 655.9 
February 1969 16.7 9.4 49.7 75.4 32.9 75.0 103.9 29.4 106.7 74.9 38.9 612.8 
ee eR TERE aa 
‘Preliminary. 7Revised. tRefers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizations, 


ind private households. : 
‘*Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management, personal services 
except domestic service) and miscellaneous services. ++ Excludes non-civilian employees. 

3asis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 

ource: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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Table C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index 


Numbers* 


Feb. 
Industries 1970 


Jan. 
1970 


Feb. 
1969 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 

MINING, INCLUDING MILLING... 112.9 111.6 110.4 161.95 160.51 148.0 
VEST ALS ree on ak ees Rest sas eke Ge he nec bile aner 104.2 102.5 102.8 161.15 160.74 145.3 
AVETTICEAL OCIS) 5 2e 58 sags og settle sores ep eal a a: 103.6 103.5 105.2 173.15 170.21 154.5: 
NOn-Mmetals xcept Luel Scenes eect mts eee 129.8 129.2 116.2 147.60 145.94 135.8 
Quarries And Sandi pits. den aye g eee eae San es 87.3 87.6 The 131.81 129.54 120.7 
SETVICES INCIGENtal (O MUNIN cece 183.3 180.3 180.4 170.24 167.29 165.3: 
NANUPAG LURING foc c Be aateoatinh natty tenure 122.6 422.5 122.3 130.73 129.28 120.8( 
Pura Vier BOOS Miaiay sere water Aen octets 135.2 134.4 134.6 140.64 138.44 130.0: 
INON-GUTaDIE DO00dS oe iene ee 112.3 112.8 112.8 121.08 120.44 111.8 

PF OOG=ANG DO VOFA QOS i220 ascrase hens ee ets 98.9 100.7 100.8 TUT 115.98 106.8 
TOOOS te eka Sa bec pianist ie iene Yin cae 97.9 100.0 99.9 113.49 by Pa | 103.3] 

BEV ERARE SE eins tits alae ere, cone I tae 104.9 104.9 106.6 139.52 138.72 127.6! 
Tobacco processing and products........ccccccccccseccscsseees 105.8 106.6 113.1 P2310 131.02 116.32 
RUDDER DEO CUCIS. <3. Sok eee atest em ei a 116.9 119.3 123.8 134.21 133.99 125.2( 

LCA HER DEOQUCIS:c, 58-7 tee es tee oe ae 94.0 93.1 102.8 86.05 84.22 80.34 
PROX LOGUCIS cote ys ie. e ere ee Pe a ae 116.3 115.9 rio 107.61 108.64 99.85 
Eat Uaa hay oahn 01 | Cola he MOS se Mees bie ee le te nr 115.4 114.2 117.0 83.80 82.96 76.42 
Gs Fala chin beam eee gn ere tet MO NVAS 0) Frere el 112.0 110.1 110.3 81.95 80.94 75.7 
WY COG PLOGUCtS cis eun ore ee cen nee teh rn ce, 106.9 106.7 110.3 118.66 117.40 110.0 
Pen itUbe: ANG: AEX CUTeSeok ree eee keine ents tone. 1215 122.8 130.4 104.07 105.96 97.4S 
Paper ‘and. alliedananstries.. cts Med Hae ven ewe 119.2 119.2 118.1 149.71 149.86 139.82 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 113.7 115.9 114.1 AE jog 13273 124.7€ 
Prinvary.metal industries xs se ener ele dee 129.1 128.6 V2 ee 154.32 153.58 141.87 
Metal fabricating industries..............0....cccccecccecceeees -~ 133.3 133.6 132.8 136.99 135.79 126.29 
Machinery, exceptrelectrical pacers nett aci ale. 154.8 1545 147.8 150.10 150.31 142.43 
MEAHSPOLcatiONn- CQUIPMCNt: nner cere cae, 151.4 147.1 153.1 157.65 150.03 142.34 
RACCeHCAl DPOCUCIR A: 7. ic weet z heat ce Ment aca oete 149.5 148.8 147.0 NE he 129.85 123.98 
Non-metallic mineral products..............0.ccccccccceeeeceeee 111-7 112.5 113.0 135.87 135-27 125.95 
Peroleumsand Coal.productsh 7.) eek 102.8 102.9 102.0 1S 755 183.15 172.54 
Chemicals and chemical products...............0cccccccceccee. 120.0 119.6 118.5 146.35 146.54 135.64 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 151.7 1524 140.6 112.25 109.81 104.46 
CONSTRUCTION dR Be Got liek eR MALE pe 102.5 102.8 104.8 161.86 160.48 148.43 
UENCE eet es aan a th 2) itn) pl a i Mendon ae 119.3 120.1 120.0 161.03 158.99 144.71 
RC INCC MIO EY 6 7te Moke.) eeeiala se Wht.) eee 73.8 73.0 78.5 164.14 164.69 158.24 

TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 

OTHER UTILITIES ict EN NE sce Behe ee 108.1 108.8 108.1 139.09 137.09 127.74 
PEERS OIE GON npn. < ghee tae uric epee in et oe aa 102.0 103.0 102.6 136.14 134.91 127.92 
Storage..... a8; ec yt eh Meee Joana hve isan Sat Soap eae 104.6 103.2 108.5 124.53 123251 114.24 
CTT CATION ig hates silt ees, al ee Pe 1204 121.4 121-2 132.66 130.75 120.50 
JUN Bo Spo) eae SR Og Ry 136.2 1373 130.9 98.39 97.45 91.33 
Wholesale PESOS pray egress ina x DURA Ua on aah antl! 1317 131.8 124.5 ioe 123.91 115.76 
PRE LLID EL ACN aoe rig GMs dhe A eee 138.6 140.4 134.5 84.40 83.84 78.90 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE ........ 142.8 142.5 134.9 116.84 118.09 111.00 
Piniaricta Mist TIONS sss: «.c2eedtre corel 148.3 147.7 139.3 TI3:76 115.88 109.68 
Pasurance-and real estate) <.cieiphk eosin cs. 13535 135.4 128.9 121.38 121733 112.94 
SWE os REN USE eee oe ag ee ee ee 170.8 169.9 160.2 89.86 88.63 82.47 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 


Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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able C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 


| Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
ndustry 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 


Mon-metais, exceot fuels... Gost hee eccscc.s 41.8 41.4 42.5 sO 3.31 3.00 140.14 137.19 127.58 
Og eb Oe Ge ee a 42.2 40.9 44.8 3.01 2.98 Be 126.98 122.00 115.34 
Services incidental to mining.................0..... 44.0 43.7 45.5 3.81 3.76 3.59 167.54 164.07 163.10 
iy pid aN Sow GLA Ss ae) © paneer re Cae Ree 40.0 39.8 40.3 2.93 2.92 212 1IT7i33 116.30 109.65 
RE Ns is oa hae Svehla 40.3 40.0 40.9 3.16 eR 2.92 127.48 126.23 119.65 
PR SISORAN ET A UHAES. SEVIS 5. ons sx cycecsaxiss ti 0ccensniateoeesnuan. 39.7 SL fo! 39.7 2.70 2.69 2.50 106.97 106.30 99.41 
BL ANC) IO VET BES, cncdn sere Mnalasssecneen: 39.2 39.2 38.9 2.66 2.65 2.45 104.43 103.76 95.32 
OS 2 Ree <8) o See 39.1 39.2 38.8 2.58 2.56 2.38 100.73 100.40 92.06 
Oe) 2 ee ite, AS Sa 40.0 39.4 39.8 So | and 3.01 130.98 128.85 119.59 
Tobacco processing and products................ 38.0 38.2 38.2 2.99 3.11 2.70 113.53 118.71 103.14 
LES ga bo a Ae i © Sone ae 41.2 40.9 41.4 3.03 3.06 2.80 124.89 125.06 116.01 
OST aha 6 Ls a Ee ne nn A) 2S 39.7 39.4 40.0 1.96 1.95 1.84 77.95 76.85 tanta 
REI TONIC Shecscdds as. seis exc enicdtot Adv bisesoapsep enine 40.4 41.0 41.3 p REE) 2.2 2.14 94.09 95.07 88.35 
IISCOLIAMCOUS TEXTES, oct desecisstssveapune 38.6 40.0 40.1 2.45 2.54 2.24 94.83 101.43 89.96 
Tiers cl ES 1G See a A Seen meee 41.1 41.0 40.5 | i Le 1.67 72.87 72.67 67.51 
TET ARE MEET BES As 5 osasy sos ccth are oer seantseos dasianer 20 t| 372 A | 1.98 1.97 1.85 74.42 T3213 69.52 
SEE SOC TRUDE oc hy sieve noun ovo wt Densinanr spcaper 39.4 39.0 40.2 2.85 2.83 2.61 (iy Pale 110.48 105.16 
PN EMARE IT ARC) SERUMILES cooss. capneassdoescansacipaqasasen 40.4 40.9 41.8 2.34 2.36 2.14 94.37 96.76 89.50 
Paper and allied industries........:...............05. 41.1 41.0 41.2 3.39 3.38 3.19 139.50 138.56 131.19 
Pulp aii Pa per ills sischetsustshannervessiconans 41.4 41.4 41.5 3.66 3.66 3.47 151.38 151.28 143.85 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... 37.6 37.4 Sree 3.43 3.40 bef | 128.88 127.09 120.94 
PPTMPIALY TIMOTHY TCUSUTICS. .rccccicsccecccrncxacusces ones 40.6 40.4 40.9 en eink, 3.24 143.28 143.19 132.31 
RECN Se BU TS oss cak css csavicns-sunye 40.1 39.9 40.4 ae au03 3,30 148.80 148.74 135.50 
Metal fabricating industries......................... 40.7 40.5 41.2 S16 3.12 2.89 128.55 126.66 118.96 
Machinery, except electrical............:......00.5 41.5 40.7 41.6 3.32 331 3.42 137.68 134.62 129.80 
Transportation equipment.....................000. 40.0 39.5 40.7 3.46 3.47 3.24 138.12 136.97 131.94 
PACES TM DIGI LB: wiaraceed ees hscstivenen ons 41.3 42.3 41.9 3.42 3.48 3.16 141.38 147.15 132.19 
PUREE AGING OG ora seystiaigssceseievecanndue tne 39.5 38.6 40.5 3.56 Ey | 3333 140.80 137.81 135.05 
FL LR RE a a 39.6 38.4 40.3 3.86 3.92 3,57 152.96 150.53 143.86 
PALS AN ACCESS OLICS corevescasxs.oareca 39.3 38.7 40.7 3.43 3.40 cs A | 134.99 13133 130.69 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 39.2 39.1 39.6 3.34 3.36 eer ap 130.75 131.40 127.19 
EA CMEREIEE CVEU ME LICL orca c tif ores co seeensshasesinecsotead 40.2 39.7 40.5 2.82 2.80 2.63 113.14 11332 106.56 
Communications equipment................ 40.0 39.8 40.3 Lae nao 2.50 110.84 109.21 100.62 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 40.6 40.5 41.8 3.08 3.08 2.83 124.99 124.63 118.19 
Petroleum and coal products........................ 41.4 40.5 42.4 4.05 4.05 3,70 167.71 163.98 156.80 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.7 40.6 40.5 3.12 3.12 2.89 126.97 126.62 117.32 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 40.3 39.5 40.5 ie | 2.36 2.20 95.58 93.05 88.89 
Ag 1) Se Re 38.9 38.7 40.4 4.09 4.06 3.61 159.24 157.19 146.09 
ETS” ee ie Oe ee ee ee 37.8 37.7 38.8 4.22 4.17 3.67 159.73 157.03 142.43 
CSONETA! CONTTACLOTS. CAS veces vesecsesenteiens 37.8 37.3 38.9 4.14 4.09 aoe 156.59 152.49 136.91 
Special trade contractors...................... 37.8 37.9 38.7 4.28 4.22 3.78 161.89 160.11 146.15 
PBC ER ic ctesaieBesiinsicten cles Scatcsuae Ba 42.0 41.8 44.9 3.76 277 3.48 157.82 157.65 156.14 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 40.7 40.4 45.2 3.20 ce 2.80 133.20 126.35 126.64 
Other Gn@ineering.....,.5....0......ec cece 42.9 42.7 44.7 4.08 4.17 3.91 175.11 178.12 174.61 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
a) CN Oe Fc hutieniinns 41.2 41.2 41.4 3.54 3.54 cH 145.81 145.76 136.87 
Highway and bridge maintenance.............. 35.4 34.4 37.9 2.71 2.66 2.54 95.86 91.35 96.47 
Laundries, cleaners and pressefs.................. 36.9 36.7 36.9 1.71 1.70 1.58 62.97 62.55 58.31 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns..................... 31,7 31.4 32.6 1.72 ra | 1.59 54.68 53.74 51.82 


PT PT IE, TP BI A CRE PAI TEE PSIG OTR LR MET TIGL RY SE OE Oe 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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Table C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly 
Wages 

(1961 = 100) 


Average Average Average eee 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 196 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dolla 


$ $ 
Average 
LDS: Sa 8 SS Sate ed) Ser, 1 SOG & 48, SAN OPR ote 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106 
DOGS Se i I, os ee si he ioendek rs 41.0 2:12 86.94 116.8 108 
see Se 3 Bei ee > a ae eee neER. ) Oe MONROE: ©. Re Ay 40.8 2.25 91.65 12341 110 
OGTR Crete MN, SRO pel Oey er, etree, 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112 
Tot oe” ot NAR ORE 225s 3 Ee CR |. 2 SER oe a Oe 40.3 2.58 104.00 139.7 116 
Last Pay Period in 
Lee a RPS) ost) Qiks ye ne oe 8, eb eS Oe 40.3 2:72 109.65 147.3 119.! 
i ive 2) 0) SURES Rie 1.) CURRIE 2h | es A | So, Nl 40.5 2.74 110.97 149.1 119.¢ 
EAPC oss MT Bens ou EIR. oss ee aye zines ee hes 40.3 2.75 110.87 148.9 119.7 
WERE Wi oe Ore, eRe gs 0 40.4 27 111.97 150.4 1192 
UCT tes) on Sen Je Ree, 20 | C2 40.2 2.78 111.83 1502 118.8 
ERTL are ta A eo Nc pcs aR dos oe A Rs, 39.9 2:70. 110.57 148.5 117. 
EUS TS ie, ce eeimte 2305) ys Senne A ame, oe 40.1 2.78 Piss) 149.6 1183 
reli Op LOL pHLE\G! | PPE ee) eRe MIR, oe MOR oe SER At 40.7 2.82 114.89 154.3 1213 
0 Fas Pa] SY as Bee oo a he Se 40.4 2.84 114.87 154.3 121.1 
INOVEMRDEEH G4.) en oo 40.4 2.88 116.18 156.1 122.¢ 
ADSCERMPOSE foo gtr eee cosas i escent le cccun Ry 3722 2.92 108.68 146.0 113.¢ 
TOTO ANUAPY TEE See Pee ie eee Fe CE 39.8 2.92 116.30 156.2 121.4 
REDRUALY iirc ee ot Pc 40.0 2.93 11733 LS7L6 1228 
0S ORES SDAIN SLE UT ANS DSB ITI LL ED ST TE aT Ta 


* Revised. + Preliminary. 

Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


Table C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 
I SUES SIS SN SY EADS STRESS GSE ERAS IIE ELE EISELE DTS ME BITE SEI SL ET PT IS ES 9G 

$ $ $ 

INE WEOUIICIAIIC Seen) eee een...) FA eeeRS 40.4 40.5 42.7 2G 2.56 225 
(Oh SSO) TE okt Ses aaah, 7c Sn a ree 39.3 38.9 39.9 2K PF 8| 2.18 
ENE OES TITSWWECI ee RS cx scl cs 40.9 40.8 41.1 2558 2.49 2.24 
Québec Sul A Ae ae oe C2 41.0 40.8 Adah 2.60 2.60 2.44 
Gite. ele en eR Eee ees oe a, 2 re 39.9 39.5 40.3 3.09 3.08 2.85 
CCP Le) OF oa en UU Ae eee Se Se ke A 39.0 39.1 39.1 2.61 2.60 2.40 
TEN 2 (6) 07S, UREN Kec En 39.2 39.4 39.3 3.09 3.06 2.89 
al fete: CUES eras Sone wha el Oe 39.3 39.1 39.3 3.06 3.05 2.76 
[eteiin) eG Oral (Stacl nsf beeen, >. 5. Sn A 7 37:5 37.6 38.0 3.62 3.62 3.39 


SSSR SSIES SS RES SS SZ EST RS I IR TS 0S aR RE a RETRO 


. Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave, if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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—Unemployment Insurance 


nemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contact 
ith the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemployment 
surance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical 

port on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of 
e data see Technical Note, page 503, July 1970 issue. 


able E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 


nder the Unemployment Insurance Act March 1970 
Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
od of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Paid 


LE eT, Se LE §=—| UTS RE A OTN AT RL PL II UES, SR 


170— February...... 5,715,000 5,020,600 694,400 NGWIOUNGIANU diccm.cnun rancor 117,434 3,924,555 
January........ 5,676,000 5,016,500 659,500 Princereawake (slandck, ...ccessexrnktes 22,718 710,331 
eM ape, ou): Dee 92 a Oe 114,957 3,843,122 
169—December.... 5,638,000 5,101,300 536,700 NCW SREUUTES WICK. cues k eth trtetcai nacht 110,020 3,570,983 
November... 5,596,000 5,246,800 349,200 6 jie! 2) Maer es op eee ene 756,356 27,103,042 
October:.-....: 5,518,000 5,238,000 280,000 Ontann.+..c2crsntatsa cca aks 747,302 26,733,514 
September.... 5,518,000 5,258,400 259,600 WEALD DA assss sea et Ato 86,217 2,976,989 
A 2 ae 5,514,000 5,246,300 267,700 SSK ATORE WAIN dic Matin. hupne ccc accetane 88,264 3,020,944 
TT rae 5,469,000 5,190,400 278,600 VM hota. oe See ee: Se Bey 99,076 3,564,094 
if C11) Aen ae 5,511,000 5,234,100 276,900 ALG ydter bi @yes1ELey helt: OO lla RNR EN te: 233,590 8,571,544 
MOY scc0cn50c 5,414,000 5,109,000 305,000 
POEN gr. ia 5,499,000 4,972,500 526,500 Total, Canada, March 1970.............. 2,375,934 84,019,118 
\, Ee) ee 5,546,000 4,951,900 594,100 Total, Canada, February 1970.......... 2,196,433 77,632,466 
February...... 5,551,000 4,920,000 631,000 Total, Canada, March 1969.............. 2,104,542 66,440,570 


able E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


March 1970 


Total* 


Initial 


Renewal 


March 1970 


Total 


Initial 


Renewal 


a te 202,764 145,885 56,879 158,436 124,203 34,233 
STE LET Ys ae 5,319 4,467 852 5,576 4,830 746 
mace Halward Island................--.:...... 1,061 884 177 1,059 948 111 
So OHA Ee 6,226 5,248 978 7,467 6,133 1,334 
RI OUR Na datetict wnabreenirwsicasentvisen 7,661 6,477 1,184 7,677 6,644 1,033 
AR aR PGR Se ee 59,505 44,311 15,194 53,939 42,190 11,749 
TSAR ER 9s lef al 78,844 49,885 28,959 48,922 37,161 11,761 
lanitoba........... 6,684 5,621 1,063 5,720 4,740 980 
RCM WPUTY csc ty nceeserucedadanpavanesttere 5,642 4,694 948 5,191 4,350 841 
ERA ee de ee 10,490 8,452 2,038 6,897 5,435 1,462 
OAR TS 21,332 15,846 5,486 15,988 1) Jie 4,216 


In addition, revised claims received numbered 45,128. 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 
Province and Sex, at March 31, 1970 


Number of weeks on claim 
(based on 10 per cent sample) 


Total 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 
RC SUTACL Anoka oat 705,145 175,002 234,180 218,595 77,368 
Male ee nee 507,069 131,994 175,750 157,828 41,497 
WOT Ale ssl yee es adct cease ee: 198,076 43,008 58,430 60,767 35,871 
NEWFOUNDLAND................ 31,029 4,659 11,346 12,884 2,140 
‘5 oye Vege lps ede a we 27,547 4,276 10,505 11,411 1350 
Penmalen ee 3,482 383 841 1,473 785 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 6,114 770 1,865 3,512 167 
ji Fe Copy eae ate ht 2 TEN ean 4,762 627 1,389 2,684 62 
| ELS 111 oleae NTO OU 1352 143 476 628 105 
INOV eS CO HA ee eh 34,349 6,788 14,718 10,111 2,732 34,70 
iit E24 (aol in Bee le 27,402 5,248 “12187 8,010 1,957 27,92 
Het alee en eed 6,947 1,540 2,531 2,101 775 6,77. 
NEW BRUNSWICK ............... 33,105 5,484 11,068 14,221 2,352 32,20 
ih tS ema wetae ehed GU ia 25,074 4,426 8,912 10,304 1,432 24,70 
Pepialess 2 oe een 8,031 1,058 2,156 3,917 900 7, 
QUEBEC a eee 221,640 N24 T5611 68,175 20,613 190,79 
[TET ss eee gee ened ate ae 167,626 45,293 60,108 51,204 11,021 143,10. 
Menales i cee. ee 54,014 11,948 15,503 16,971 9,592 47,69: 
CONAN LO es ae re ae ee 222,859 57,916 64,485 61,698 38,760 163,38 
1s Ea (hie eRe 142,783 39,845 42,795 38,761 21,382 103,09: 
PCa tee es Si es ee 80,076 18,071 21,690 22,937 17,378 60,28: 
IMINO BD Ase see be 26,189 7,646 9,844 W222 1,477 23,58: 
1 1 (Reh SU: ae eee 18,859 5,604 7,146 5,481 628 16,92: 
| Sa Ct | opal oP ane 7,330 2,042 2,698 1,741 849 6,65! 
SAS ALCHEWAN . 2...:....... 24,393 4,048 9,167 9,685 1,493 22,501 
Aes eS Be eee 19,002 3,286 7,003 8,052 661 17,79. 
RCIA Ak, Hae Nie | 5,391 762 2,164 1,633 832 4,70 
PRACEST Re AP oe ee 30,859 10;237 10,676 7,884 2,062 24,96 
Woalext nhs seer acet nl gees: 23,109 8,313 8,261 5,671 864 17,99. 
ESTP heel Ie ea 7,750 1,924 2-415 2,213 1,198 6,96 
BREITISH COLUMBIA...) 74,608 20,213 25,400 23,403 ne ed 63,57: 
SH EE ed aR a 50,905 15,076 17,444 16,250 Zh 43,12 
Beale at dio h Wiese ke eat 23,703 SHY, 7,956 miss 3,457 20,45 


* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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—Prices 


able F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health Recrea- 
and tion Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


(1961 = 100) 

MPV CAL. 20. secreeceeeeees 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 
MT car iesnateabieislnsinns, 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 
DER ANEE sahasssissovnsrcen sneneass 115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 122.0 114.1 110.4 
Be COTS, Keen... 120.1 122.0 118.6 121.1 114.6 127.4 119.7 120.4 

59—Year.............. de Bie EZe.1 124.7 124.5 120.0 133.6 126.8 125.0 
BADEN... ic catstee give dt sate 124.6 125;0 ee | 124.3 119.9 1336) 125.4 [Zao 

PAD ncdonpetr dh deeis~ s+: 124.9 LZon1 124.2 Ez338 120.4 134.2 127.4 125.8 
Uh ed ee 125.9 127.8 124.7 124.9 120.6 134.2 127.4 125.8 
UT fas eth ge test - 126.4 128.8 125.2 124.8 120.7 134.2 127.4 126.3 
PAMBUSL. cesticsictt.c 126.9 130.6 125.4 125.0 120.5 134.2 127.6 126.4 
BP CRTIIDIET caciscnecsese vs 126.6 128.5 12537 [Paes 120.9 135.0 128.0 126.4 
DCL ODE 6 ge ats venp 126.8 127.8 126.4 126.1 120.9 136.1 128.1 126.4 
NOVEMDE Ls .0a-:cssss-: 127.4 128.8 126.9 126.3 121.8 136.4 128.5 126.3 
bet Le Oe ae 127.9 129.8 T2760 126.4 122.0 136.8 128.1 126.3 
BA) —JANVALY vasassssnecosens-o- 128.2 130.1 128.1 | Is Bes) E22e1 136.8 128.0 126.5 
| PEDIUALY sssnisue.-s-.- 1287 isl 128.3 E2500 123.3 Poiet 129.0 126.5 
PARTON atic Bienes. 128.9 130.5 | WAL Wee 126.0 124.0 er A [203 126.5 
gl) Bene eee 1297 ja FP 129.8 126.8 124.6 139.3 129.6 126.5 
(1949 = 100) 


For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
ote: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


able F-2—-Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—April, 1970 


Re- 
Health crea- Tobacco 
All-Items Trans- and tion and 
“% porta- Personal and Alco- 
Apr. 70 Mar. 70 Apr. 69 Food Housing Clothing tion Care Reading hol 


(1961 = 100) 
EE PE acer di cxgiscncicrseunisvinss 122.4 122.0 118.7 124.1 fs 128.5 116.0 133.9 112.2 144.2 
(amc «ta etna setae ee Rat 124.5 123.8 119.0 BF omy 117.6 124.7 116.8 141.0 127.6 127.8 
NES ies ee le oo esocigin 123.5 123.1 193 130.7 115.2 128.0 120.0 131.8 129.9 126.4 
es ciicinct si db cianssednsciasansi 124.7 124.2 121.0 128.7 116.2 123.6 125.1 isl 139.3 128.4 
SESE ES one 127.6 127.0 121.9 132.8 118.2 128.8 125.8 143.4 136.8 Ae ie 
eae ela ES ed 123.9 127.2 123.2 130.3 120.5 130.4 130.9 139.4 125.6 130.3 
a ec i BA 126.2 BAR 133.3 115.3 133.0 128.4 145.7 129.4 129.1 
askatoon-Regina......................05. 122.1 122.1 118.3 128.7 114.8 127.8 117.2 127.3 129.0 122.1 
dmonton-Calgary........................ 124.7 124.0 120.3 128.2 118.3 126.0 124.2 142.9 132.1 124.3 
a side is otek najaillamiics vinensiivens 123.1 121.8 118.2 130.3 117.2 126.9 121.1 132.8 119.2 113.4 


Ote: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as 
stween cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department ¢ 
Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tabl 
in this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workei 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the wo 
stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1965-1970 


Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Yea 


Duration in Man-Day 


Lockouts 

Beginning Per cent 0 

During Strikes Estimate: 

Month and Workers Workin 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Tim 


st (6) I Bites mean ai) Rc 2, 85,5 1a mn em, OS Gy, ee 478 
MOSS LSU NO Rr RE Os = en a ee eo: Oo > 7 582 
UST eid | al Sine eters a AMES pe fen oor Oe ORR Rea Peet 7 498 
ULE) SPAREN soe Ete ale jae Potent NN es Sa a ME ae EO 559 
oe | Ras eae eR ed CR ED Coe ached ne ee 556 
Se 3525135 an ES Gee pina ene eek 8. J 64 
| © O08 (Re AAG SO Ue RR Nei ie re Ra Ok 58 

SPST ASA Re ae oT) a a re RR is 33 

WUT SRLS) BE 1 rater oh le ce niwre ne ION a Ep COERCED 2 mE 44 
SSODUCU OC ltem enue carte ek ile cece nO csc Poe) 
CEOS ear nA ag ee 37 
BYOVCIIDeleure ieee eer ea tl ee se cr uik ey 33 

ID OCEII DET. Seer eee reheat me, teeth odin 19 

me ATI LY co cs tig ee eee Set cae ee iy 
BECOLLALY cen oo eee 34 

CHS Ne ORO, TOE CIC Se ae ee 1 es 31 

/ 50 OR a UE SES Ta RIT Oe The LO NE wy 

BVA cess as ee on to ak ent 54 


501 171,870 2,349,870 0.11 
617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
522 252,018 3,974,760 0.2! 
582 223,562 5,082,730 0.3% 
585 301,954 7,736,710 0.4¢ 
\ 

125 108,563 1,099,450 0.76 
133 61,407 911,680 0.64 
113 70,723 1,058,150 0.65 
117 74,686 1,178,780 0.81 
96 61,497 1,126,750 0.81 
112 73,930 BY 570 0.76 
90 49,404 402,010 0.36 
67 11,719 138,290 0.1¢ 
57 8,428 102,840 0.08 
70 13,551 120,990 0.09 
68 16,619 166,060 0.12 
97 50,469 633,900 0.44 
101 88,938 1,263,830 0.92 


SERS OS SESE SL BEE NES SISTERS TES SLBA SESS SR RI BED IS SESE IIIS DNS TIN EE PE SI ESS TEER a a 


* Preliminary. 


Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 
May 1970, (Preliminary) — 


In Effect During Month 


Number 

Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- 
Industry Month outs Involved Days 


SSSA A ERI? SS BS PCIE ION PRE: NTN LOE 


| Vn Si) See hte ee ON Prelate nee — — — a 
VISOR ae eee tee ee eee 1 2 419 420 
Piatti. ce. scss sk pas: a2 13,566 148,320 
CO OMSEDOCII OT ee creak etek 9 16 60,066 1,044,250 
Transportation and utilities... 8 13 10,268 58,950 
5 Bes V5 Cot A ctor ae WEI el elie CE 4 8 214 3,460 
LECT Tp cote ee ee Oe — — — = 
DOR VICE Ue meee isk: ere ora 4 6 3,341 5,500 
Public administration.............. 3 4 1,064 2,930 

ALL INDUSTRIES! jos 54 101 88,938 1,263,830 


SRST BE eS ASD PRI 9 7 YS 
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Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction, 
May 1970, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 


Number—— 

Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- 
Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Days 


Newloundland. 3... 1 1 160 160 
Prince Edward Island.............. — — -— = 
NOVoISCOlide 2) eek tad 1 3 2,802 15,329 
NeWe Brtinswick 2.00 ee eee — 4 246 2,870 
QUEDEG ates nk: Me ene ee 9 21 30,465 436,430 
Oa TAT) Co. ee oe eee 27 46 10,572 102,890 
Matiitobaudract inept eens — — — — 
Saskatchewa te ames rey — 2 920 18,400 
PN DOTL A os cenetitled eeunkn alii 3 3 368 1,730 
British Columbia....4,4...05: 6 13 33.657 640,680 
Pederals xsi. 21: eepen ts. cow 7 8 9,768 45,350 

ALL. JURISDICTIONS .......-:- Saw tO 88,938 1,263,830 


"SCARE AAD SE EY SAR TI IT I I ST 
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able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1970, (Preliminary) 


idustry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
mployer * Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
focation Union Involved May mulated Date Result 
Nines 
TETAL 
: East Malartic Mines, Steelworkers 259 260 5,700 Apr.” 2 Wages, other benefits—Not re- 
| Malartic, Qué. Loc. 4796 May 4 ported 
| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
| Gullbridge Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 160 160 160 May 13 Dismissal of one worker for 
Gull Pond, Nfid. Loc. Jai May 14 cause—Return of workers 
, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
&§ 
Nanufacturing 
}0OD AND BEVERAGES 
* Acadian Fish and Booth’s United Fishermen 245 6,370 12,010 Apr. 3 Union recognition— 
} Fisheries Ltd., (Ind.) a 
| Mulgrave-Canso and 
Petit de Grat, N.S. 
| H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada, Food Workers 1,062 7,430 7,430 May 21 Wages, cost of living allowances, 
Leamington, Ont. Loc. 459 — working conditions-— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
UBBER 
| Dominion Tape of Chemical Workers 135 2,700 8,650 Feb. 27 Delay in signing new agreement— 
™ Canada Ltd., Loc. 810 — 
Cornwall, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
. Acton Rubber Ltd., Rubber Workers 476 9,520 9,520 May 1 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Acton Vale, Qué. Loc. 480 | —_ 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
EXTILES 
~Campbellford Cloth Co., Textile Workers’ 155 3,100 7,170 Mar. 26 Wages— 
~Campbellford, Ont. Union Loc. 743 7 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TLOTHING 
Chateau Lingerie, Ladies’ Garment 154 3,080 5,080 Apr. 14 Wages, hours, working condi- 
Montreal, Qué. Workers Loc. 438 — tions— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
VOOD 
Weldwood, Woodworkers 500 8,500 8,500 May 6 Not reported— 
Vancouver, B.C. Loc. 1-217 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
>URNITURE AND FIXTURES 
Sunar Industries Steelworkers 519 1,220 1,220 May 25 Wages, union security in a first 
Limited, Locs. 7657 and —_ agreement— 
Waterloo, Ont. 3292 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
»APER 
C.I.P. Containers Limited, | Chemical Workers 221 4,420 12,330 Mar. 10 Breakdown in contract negotia- 


London, Ont. 


Loc. 229 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


B.C. Forest Products, 
Crofton, B.C. 


Spruce Falls Power and 
Paper Co; E:td;; 
Kapuskasing, Ont. 


Union 


Pulp and Paper 
Workers (Ind.) & 
Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Loc. 89 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Pacific Press Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Council of Printing 
Industries, 


Toronto & Hamilton, Ont. 


PRIMARY METALS 


Sidbec-Dosco, 
Contrecceur, Qué. 


METAL FABRICATING 


Anthes Eastern Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dosco, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


MACHINERY 


James Howden & Parsons 
of Canada Ltd. 
Scarborough, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


Eaton Spring Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont. 


Bay Trim and 
Accessories Ltd., 
Midland, Ont. 


Hawker Siddeley Canada 
(Halifax Shipyards 
Ltd. Div.), 

Halifax, N.S. 


Motor Wheel Industries, 
Chatham, Ont. 


Vancouver Joint 
Council of 
Newspaper Unions 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Lithographers and 
Photoengravers 
Locs. 35 & 242 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6586 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
oc. 124 (CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 5629 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Boilermakers 
oc: 637 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc 27. (CEG) 


Textile Workers’ 
Union Loc. 1698 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Marine Workers 
Loc. 1 (CLC) 


Auto Workers 
LOC 127 (CL) 


Workers 


Involved May 


790 


1,700 


1,197 


224 


450 


269 


250 


279 


389 


318 


175 


285 


Duration in 


Man-Days 
Accu- 
mulated 

2.370 2,370 
850 850 
8,380 71,820 
1,330 1,330 
450 6,750 
5,380 9,420 
— 24750 
5,500 6,880 
4,670 4,670 
320 320 
700 700 
| 860 860 


Starting 


Date 


Termination 


Date 


May 27 


May 29 


Feb. 16 
May 12 


May 19 
May 27 


Apr. 13 
May 4 
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Major Issues 


Result 


Respecting picket lines of Me! 


chant Service Guild— 


In sympathy with 25 workers why 


were suspended— 


Newspapers 


| 


ceased publishin 


ments—Wage increases, 4 week 


operations and terminated agra 
/ 


| 
: 
q 


| 


I 


vacation after 13 years in 1970] 
4 weeks after 12 years in 1971 | 
5 weeks after 20 years; other i im 


proved benefits. 


Wages, improved health benefit} 
and pension plan, better workin; | 


condition—Not reported. 


Wages, pension plan, vacations| 


classification—Wage 
other improvements. 


Wages— ° 


increases: 


Wages, other benefits—Wage in. 
creases, other improved benefits, 


Wages— 


Wages—35¢ an hr. increase first 


yr., 20¢ second yr., 
improved fringe benefits. 


10¢ third yr., » 


Not reported—Not reported. | 


Disciplinary suspension of nine} 
workers—Return of workers, ne-. 


gotiations to continue. 


Demand condition for 
business— 


t 


union: 
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able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


dustry Duration in Starting 
| Man-Days Date 
mployer Major Issues 
! Workers Accu- Termination 
ocation Union Involved May mulated Date Result 
| 
jg LECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
‘Smith & Stone Ltd., Auto Workers 360 7,200 21,600 Mar. 5 Wages, other benefits— 
Georgetown, Ont. Loc. 1421 (CLC) — 
| Franklin Mfg. Co. Ltd. Machinists 375 7,500 12,750 Apts ih Wages, fringe benefits, grievance 
it Galt, Ont. Loc. 1246 —— procedures, length of agreement— 
) (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stewart Warner Corp. Auto Workers 130 2,600 3,120 Apr. 27 Wages, other benefits— 
| of Canada Ltd., Loc s38AGCLG) — 
Belleville, Ont: 
i RCA Ltd., EUtE:, Loe: 523 450 9,000 9,450 Apr. 30 Wages, fringe benefits— 
iat Prescott, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) _ 
( Triangle Conduit & Cable Steelworkers 171 3,250 3,250 May 4 Wages, improved fri nge benefits— 
= Canada (1968) Ltd., Loc. 7276 — 
ii Scarborough, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
| Federal Pacific L.U.E. Loc. 552 125 1,630 1,630 May 12 Wages— 
_ Electric of Canada, (AFL-CIO/CLC) — 
_ Richmond, B.C. 
HY 
"1ON-METALLIC MINERAL 
i ~=PRODUCTS 
| Deeks-Lafarge Ltd. Teamsters 650 13,000 24,300 Apr. 3 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Ocean Cement Ltd., Loc, 243 (Und) —- 
_ Vancouver, B.C. 
} Maple Leaf Ceramics, FTQ 100 2,000 3,900 Apr. 6 Not reported— 
_ Montreal, Qué. ~= 
AISCELLANEOUS 
MANUFACTURING 
_ Honeywell Controls Ltd., Auto Workers 786 Po, 720 37,730 Mar. 20 Wages— 
. Scarborough, Ont. Loc. 80 (CLC) — 
onstruction 
_ Canadian Plumbing and Plumbers various 700 14,000 27,300 Apr. 6 Wages, other benefits— 
' Mechanical Contractors locals — 
Association, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
' Various locations, 
. Saskatchewan 
Construction Labour Various unions 30,000 600,000 990,000 Apr. 14 Wages— 
Relations Assn., — 
| Province-wide, 
British Columbia 
Electrical Contractors I.B.E.W. 220 4,400 7,040 Apr. 15 Wages, hours— 
Assoc. of Saskatchewan, Loc. 2038 — 
Regina, Sask. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Richard & B. A. Ryan Structural Iron 2,060 2,060 14,420 Apr. 23 Jurisdictional dispute between 
and others, Workers Loc. 752 May 4 unions—Return of workers when 
Point Tupper, N.S. (AFL-CIO/CLC) cease and desist order issued. 
and other unions 
Moncton Plumbing, Plumbers 100 100 500 Apr. 27 Wages in a first agreement—Re- 
Bathurst, N.B. Lon 312 May 4 turn of workers pending further 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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negotiations. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Several construction 
contractors, 
Montréal area, Qué. 


Various elevator 
contractors, 
Montreal, Qué. 


Construction Labour 
Relations Assn., 

Vancouver-New 
Westminster area, 
EC; 


Kingston Builders 
Exchange, 

Kingston and area, 
Ont. 


Various construction 
firms, 
Belleville and area, Ont. 


Various construction 
contractors, 
Calgary and Banff, Alta. 


Ontario Hydro, 
Lower Notch 
Cobalt, Ont. 


Union 


CNTU & QFL 


Elevator 
Constructors 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Glass and 
Ceramic Workers 
Loci 1527 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters 

Loc. 249 and 
Bricklayers 

Loc. 10 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 


Glass and 
Ceramic Workers 
BocaiiZs 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Labourers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Transportation and Utilities 


TRANSPORTATION 


Four trucking firms, 
Lake St. John region, 
Qué. 


SMT (Eastern) Ltd., 
Province-wide, 
New Brunswick 


*B.C. Towboat Owners’ 
Association, 
Various ports, 
British Columbia 


Toronto Transit 
Commission, 
Toronto, Ont. 


COMMUNICATION 


*Post Office Dept., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


CNT U-directly 
chartered local 


Transit Union 
Loc; 1229 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Merchant Service 
Guild (CLC) 


Public Employees 
| he ey A (Bl WG) 


Canadian Union 
of Postal Workers 
and Letter 
Carriers (CLC) 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Workers 
Involved May 


25,000 


540 


163 


291 


aed, 


12) 


500 


325 


108 


1,200 


125 


1,025 


Accu- 


mulated 


400,000 400,000 
10,800 10,800 
2,770 2,770 
3,790 3,790 
2,950 2,950 
630 630 
1,000 1,000 
3,900 9,430 
2,390 2,850 
26,570 26,570 
380 380 
1,030 1,030 
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Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, job security—Return ¢ 
workers. 


Wages, job security— 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages— 


Not reported— 


Apr. 8 
May 19 


May 14 
May 15 


Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
60¢ an hr. increase spread ove 
36 mo. period for hourly pai 
workers, $22 per week increas 
for office employees, reductio 
in weekly hours, other improve 
benefits. 


Dismissal of three drivers fo 
cause— 


Safety standards, accommoda 
tion, manning— 


Wages— 


Study sessions—Return of 
workers. 
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“able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1970, (Preliminary) 


Union 


Workers 
Involved May 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


'*Post Office Dept., Canadian Union 5,000 5,000 5,000 May 15 Study sessions—Return of 
| Montreal, Que. of Postal Workers May 16 workers. 
and Letter 
Carriers (CLC) 
h *Post Office Dept., Council of Postal 1,700 5,470 5,470 May 26 Wages, job security, other bene- 
' Various centres, Unions (CLC) — fits— 
Canada (Rotating) 
POWER, GAS AND WATER 
Nova Scotia Light & I.B.E.W. 567 12,560 15,200 Apr. 24 Wages— 
i 6 Power Co. Ltd., Loc. 1928 — 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
| Nova Scotia 
Service 
| 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Toronto General Service 700 700 700 May 27 Wages—Return of worke;s. 
| Hospital, Employees May 27 
_ Toronto, Ont. Loc. 204 
| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
_ Several hospitals Service 2,500 2,500 2,500 May 31 Wages in a new contract— 
(private) Employees’ oe 
) (54 hospitals) Federation 
| Province-wide, Qué. (CNTU) 
MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 
Avis Transport, Office Employees 100 2,000 9,500 Jan. 15 Wages, union security— 
Hertz and Tilden, Loo 378 — 
Vancouver, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Administration 
FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 
*Canada Customs Customs Excise 475 710 710 May 15 Holiday schedules, working con- 
Dept. of National Union May 16 ditions, grievance procedure— 
Revenue, Return of custom officers. 
Windsor and Fort Erie, Ont. 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 
City of Lethbridge, Public Employees 215 860 860 May 19 Wages, fringe benefits—Wage in- 
Lethbridge, Alta. Loc. 70 (CLC) May 25 creases, improved vacations and 
fringe benefits. 
Ville de Laval, Public Service 357 1,020 1,020 May 28 Wages— 
Ville de Laval, Qué. Employees’ — 
Federation 
(CNTUV) 


‘Federal jurisdiction. 
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Table H—Employment Fatalities in Canada During First Quarter of 1970 


(6) 
Public 
(3) Ad- P 
Manu- Con-_ Trans- (4) (5) minis- Ce 
Agri- For- (1) (2) factur- struc- porta- Fi- Serv-_ tra- 
culture estry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion Total Tot 


By Industry* and Age Group 


EES er es ic bssckiha ee Sccanes 1 1 -- 1 2 3 1 ——- — ae —— 9 5 
241 EOE: Reet tl abe, “he Ane Ree aE — 4 — 7 6 3 3 — ae as ss 23 
DA ee Hei sata eo — 10 4 13 8 13 12 1 a 2 1 62 
7M 0: a 2 TR — 8 1 3 14 6 | 1 = 3 4 47 
GatAnd LOVEE AAA. tisha ooo — 1 — 4 4 — — — — De t 12 
4 ar H.5 PRES he A als Rone Cer 1 24 3 28 34 25 23 Z — a 6 13335 
By Industry and Occupationt 
PPATMCTS! (A) eed ctieas uc = _— — — — — — — — 1 — 1 ' 
|Benyegery coe (a ee a aes a 17 aS a 1 = a pe ae 2 18 if 
Bisherme¢n (C).i..cs4005.5.5.3 as a 3 — — — — _ — — — 3 24 
CHS CC) ee dens =e — 21 — — — — — — — 21 13. 
Oise NE(C) eee ee ae 3 = 4 18 12 6 = — ae 3 46 305 
MapOurersl )).ceeanc at = — i 10 Z — —- oo 1 20 135 
Transport (2)i je. ee 1 4 pets 2 2 2 15 2 = 1 1 30 19. 
WIATARErIAN Gessner pis — — aos 2 — — oo ~ 1 1 4 za 
Protessional (Ch)... 24a es as pi 1 oer a — — se as — 1 0.1 
Clerical te cas ntonce = a — — 3 — — — — 1 “= 4 2. 
Sa leSttcte ere tetas: clack: nie ae = = 2 — — oS = — — We 1s 
SELVICE UE). ate eee bes = ele = a = = = — 3 — 3 2a 
BUCA Roe niet Spe 0): Waka. Go 1 24 3 28 34 25 23 2 seh 7 6 153** 100. 
By Industry and Type of 
Accidentt 
Struck by objects (j).........- a5 ct ms 12 7 6 5 1 eae 1 1 44 28. 
Baliscand: Slips (kK). 8: — 4 3 6 5 i 2 — — 1 1 29 19.1 
Collisions, derailments (1).. ge 4 sats D: 3 2 12 1 Ba! 1 bd 28 18. 
Caught in, on, between(m) 1 5 cat 2 5 3 — mall aa 1 by) 19 13 
Inhalations (n))....2........00% ae oy ae 4 10 1 al aes = ate Res 15 | 
Conflagrations (0).............. ee a = 1 4 4 aan ik are — = 7 4, 
Pleciriecurrent)(p)\.2.....,. ahs AM ee, eam as 5) 2 es 2 ee we 4 23 
Over-exertion (Q).......+......: tee thes peas ae poe 1 nee aff af = ee 1 0. 
Striking against (r).............. — ae ae, cas ate, ent =o = BS: Ad LSS: ws -. 
Miscellaneous (s)................ ae = pies! 1 ees 1 1 sae Las 3 da 6 3 
LPC NN DON ok A loreeee at One: Aw 1 24 3 28 34 25 23 2 oe 7 6 153** 1003 
PER GENTOOPELOTAL. 2... nies 0.6 15.7 P2AW) 18.3 222 16.4 15.0 ea) — 4.6 3.9 100.0 


* Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insurance 
and real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. 

t Includes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen and related workers. (e) Production process an 
related workers. (f) Unskilled workers (not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupation 
workers. (i) Recreation workers. 

t Includes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contacts, absorption: 
ingestions and industrial diseases. (0) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. ( 
Violence, bites, stings, etc. 


oy Of these totals, 146 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 7 wet 
obtained from other sources. 
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Hon. Bryce Mackasey 
Minister 
Canada Department of Labour 


Personal involvement, whether in joining an anti-pollu- 
tion league or campaigning for equal rights, is undoubt- 
edly one of the phenomena of our new decade. In most 
instances, it reflects the democratic nature of our soci- 
ety—private individuals exercising their rights of free 
speech and free association. 


Such involvement is, indeed, a vital factor, for only by 
interpersonal participation and communication can we 
exert fairly an influence on those who must make deci- 
sions. But it is when that involvement with those who 
make decisions in government becomes a partnership 
that the most representative—and hence the most mean- 
ingful—association is formed. 


This is nowhere truer than in our industrial relation- 
ships, in which the tri-partnership of labour, manage- 
ment and government is so increasingly important for 
society as a whole. The influence of their association 
is felt in every sector of our economy, and by us all 
individually; the onus of responsibility on this partner- 
ship is for the recognition and fair representation of 
all Canadians, not solely the betterment of those with 
direct affiliation. 
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Labour Day 
messages 


Only through co-operation among labour, managem« 
and government can we develop a strong and sta 
economy, and achieve the best for Canada’s work 
people. All of these institutions, by looking positiv 
for points of agreement and common goals, can m 
readily develop the kind of society we all want. 


The Seventies will surely be remembered for perso: 
participation by the people; hopefully it will also 
remembered for the growth of collective responsibil 
toward society. 


On this first Labour Day of the new decade, may I exte 
sincere wishes to all members of this equal partnerst 
and to all who will reap the benefits of their mut 
co-operation. 
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nald MacDonald 
dent 
dian Labour Congress 


>» Canadian labour movement has been going through 
of the most difficult periods in its history and, unfor- 
ately, there appears little hope for immediate relief. 

have been witnessing an effort to place on the 
ulders of wage and salary earners almost the entire 
ne for inflationary pressures and high prices, of which 
y have actually been the victims, rather than the 
yetrators. At the same time, as never before, the 
ral Government has ardently pursued policies of 
aordinary callousness, creating unemployment and 
ing the most helpless the victims of economic condi- 
S. : 


pite the most ardent pleas made by our organization 

others, the Government has failed to provide any 
ree of relief for the pensioners who, more than any 
= sector of society, have been the victims of high 
es. The automatic adjustment in pensions has gone 
than half way toward meeting the increases in living 
s that pensioners have been experiencing. The 
stice of the treatment accorded our senior citizens 
been accentuated by the fact that Members of Par- 
lent found time at the last session to provide them- 
es with one of the most generous pension plans in 
Sanada. 


mployment has been soaring to new heights. Fami- 
have seen their normal income cut off, students have 
1 deprived of the chance to earn money to finance 
r education; and, as always, it is the weaker members 
he work force who have suffered most. At a time 
n there has been a crying need for action to curb 
mployment and provide jobs, the Government has 
bornly insisted on pursuing its program to combat 
ition at the sacrifice of all else. 


frequent Suggestion that Canadian wage and salary 

lers are enjoying large incomes is completely false. 
average industrial worker is now earning only about 
00 a year. To arbitrarily attempt to impose a flat 
r cent ceiling on wage and salary increases is both 
ist and unworkable. Obviously 6 per cent means 
‘ing amounts for varying income levels; and those 
need the most get the least. The application of 
policy would simply mean a widening of the already 
Jus gap between high- and low-income groups and 
Id multiply the disparities that already exist. At 
Same time others, apart from wage and salary 
ers, are being left free to reap what profits they 
from the prevailing economic situation. Consumers 
inue to pay high prices while efforts are made to 
istifiably limit their incomes. 
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The Canadian Labour Congress has consistently agreed 
to meet and engage in discussions with representatives 
of the Government and the Prices and Incomes Com- 
mission. That is still our position, and we stand prepared 
to participate fully in any reasonable and equitable 
program to combat inflation. The role that the Canadian 
Labour Congress has been forced to take in the present 
economic situation demonstrates the continuing impor- 
tance of strong organizations to represent the interests 
of working people. Without such representation they 
would be helpless. 


At the same time, it should not be assumed that the 
interests of organized labour are confined entirely to 
economic matters. The Canadian Labour Congress, at 
its biennial convention, held in Edmonton last May, 
charted a course for the Canadian labour movement that, 
we are confident, will enable us to make an increasingly 
important contribution to many aspects of Canadian life. 


Despite the tremendous advances that have been made 
in many fields, life has become increasingly complex 
and disparities have grown. It is an ironic fact that in 
spite of technical achievement and affluence for some, 
pollution and poverty have become our most serious 
problems. The opportunity to provide a better life for 
all Canadians, and to contribute to the betterment of 
all mankind, was never greater than it is today; but 
we can only accomplish this by working together to 
establish an equitable and fair distribution of the 
benefits that are within our reach. 
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Charles Smith 


Chairman 
Canadian Railway Labour Association 


As we again recognize Labour Day, the official holiday 
dedicated to all working people, it is my pleasure to 
extend greetings from the Canadian Railway Labour 
Association. 


One cannot help being concerned by the obvious deterio- 
ration in the relationships between management, labour 
and government. It is difficult indeed to be optimistic 
when conflicting opinions generate a climate of bitterness 
between leaders, and frustration and anxiety in the rank 
and file union membership. The majority of our railway 
unions are rapidly approaching the termination date of 
their contracts, and what could be the most exacting 
and complex period of negotiations ever to confront 
them. 


Never in the history of our unions has it been more 
essential that action be co-ordinated; solidarity is vital 
if our efforts to obtain a justifiable settlement of contract 
issues is to prevail against those who would divide and 
conquer. The attempt to make labour the scapegoat for 
inflation has been vigorously rejected; we shall never 
agree that any government should be allowed to usurp 
the right of free collective bargaining by restraining 
wages while permitting other income and unearned in- 
- come to run free. 


A policy that has for its objective the deliberate creation 
of unemployment as a means to fight inflation is despica- 
ble in a country such as ours. As one travelled the 
highways this summer, it was discouraging to note the 
hundreds of young people hitch-hiking across the 
country looking for work—no place to sleep when they 
reached the cities, and no hostels provided as in other 
countries. These are the youth of our country who 
should be actively employed producing the schools, 
hospitals and homes so urgently needed. 


How can one subscribe to such a negative policy—one 
which says it is better to keep them trudging the high- 
ways, out of work, in order to fight inflation—and at 
the same time take note of the excessive profits of our 
banks and other financial institutions? The youth of 
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today will not long tolerate such conditions; they hav 
the right to education, and the right to an opportunit 
to enter the productive labour field when they reac 
maturity so that they can attain the dignity of self-suy 
port. 


Surely the Government should strive for this objecti 
rather than castigating labour for refusing to give u 
the right of free collective bargaining. Unemploymes 
is the major problem today, particularly the lack of je 
opportunities for the youth of our nation. 


On this Labour Day, may I suggest that managemen 
labour and government accept their responsibility | 
youth by embarking on a realistic program to provic 
full employment opportunities for those students no 
entering the labour field. 
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arcel Pepin 
sesident 
nfederation of National Trade Unions. 


‘hey say that you can get used to anything; but in my 
se, there are certain things that still astonish me—for 
ample, when I read in the newspaper that we cannot 

3 the poor at this time because we would run the 

45 of stepping up inflation. 


fan organization like the Montreal Board of Trade 
as the audacity to make such a statement before the 
Inance Committee of the House of Commons, then 
le time to stop frightening the public over inflation 
» already past. The situation has reached the point 
here anything at all is being excused under the pretext 
lat we are fighting inflation. 
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By this means, we justify a 20 per cent rate of unem- 
ployment in certain poor areas of Québec and the Mari- 
times, as well as 6 per cent guidelines for wage increases; 
and before long—as the statement of the Montreal Board 
of Trade implies—workers who do not have even the 
means to feed, house and clothe themselves will be asked 
to make even greater sacrifices. 


You cannot convince workers doing their weekly food 
shopping—and who do not even earn enough to warrant 
a bank account-—that they are the ones who are driving 
up prices for they are the wage earners who make up 
the majority of the population. Statistics put before the 
Senate’s Standing Committee on Finance show that 56 
per cent of Canadian taxpayers earned less than $5,000 
in 1967. 


The only effective means of combatting inflation is to 
take steps at the level of those who set prices. As long 
as the Government refuses to freeze prices, and contin- 
ues to weary the public with its theories about 
inflation— which no working person believes -— prices will 
continue to rise. 


No wage earner takes seriously the steps the Government 
claims to have been taking over the past year to check 
inflation. On the contrary, he believes that the powerful 
machinery set in motion by the Government last year, 
the Prices and Incomes Commission, far from halting 
rising prices, will simply slow down wage increases. 


We all realize that today the law of supply and demand 
has hardly any effect on the level of prices, that the 
latter are in fact set by the large corporations, which 
can, to a great extent, control the levels of both produc- 
tion and consumption. The proof of this lies in the 
presence, in stores in cities everywhere, of the “sug- 
gested retail price” tag that the manufacturer places on 
many commonly used products. 


These large companies, which set production, consump- 
tion and price levels to suit themselves, would like to 
be able to do the same for wages, and thus ensure 
themselves of complete control; the unions, however, 
prevent them from exercising the control over wages 
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that they wield over production, consumption and 
prices. It is for this reason that large companies in 
Canada and the United States lobby the Government 
to set wage-increase guidelines that unions must not 
exceed during contract negotiations. 


Because the Government must find some excuse for 
setting wage increase guidelines in order to have some 
chance of getting them accepted, it seizes upon the 
phenomenon of inflation to justify its actions. This sums 
up the whole story of the Prices and Incomes Commis- 
sion which, following a clever publicity campaign on 
inflation, ventured to propose a 6 per cent guideline 
for wage increases this year (a bit less for next year)—a 
guideline endorsed by the federal Government at the 
Finance Ministers’ conference on June 5 and 6. 


In plain language, what this means is that the big com- 
panies that control production, consumption and prices 
have determined that wage increases shall not go beyond 
6 per cent. Inflation has nothing to do with this decision. 
At the time it was made, the newspapers were telling 
us that, according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Canadian exports rose 16 per cent in the first half of 
1970 while imports increased by only 1.8 per cent—mak- 


ing a trade surplus of $1,246,100,000. If our exports a 
doing this well, inflation cannot be as dangerous as | 
is made out to be, because foreign countries would n 


be buying Canadian goods if our prices were too high. : 


As it is the function of the Government to look afte 
the well-being of the nation, it is high time the Price 
and Incomes Commission were transformed by th 
Government into a “full-employment commission,” a 
the CNTU itself suggested in March. 


I hope that, in the months ahead, the Government wil 
recognize the right of all citizens to work, and will ceas 
to accept unemployment as a necessary evil in ou 
society. If this does happen, large segments of the popu 
lation that have lost all confidence in the very institutio: 
of government will take fresh heart and look forwar 
to living like human beings. If it does not happen, thos 
who are so shocked by the frequent expression of dis 
content will find that there are surprises yet to come. 


A profile of Canada’s manpower requirements in 1975 
has been produced by the Program Development Service 
of the Department of Manpower and Immigration as one 
of a series of studies to aid in the planning of manpower 
policies and programs. The study makes projections for 
1975 of manpower requirements by occupation for the 
whole of Canada and for each of the five economic 
regions. It estimates the quantity of additional man- 
power that will be needed to meet the projected demand 
Adis. 
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The main results of the study indicate an increase 1 
employment in the service industry and a decline i 
employment in primary industry in all regions. Employ 
ment in mining, and in forestry in some regions, ma 
increase because of new developments and discoverie 
The need for additional manpower will be greate 
among craftsmen and related workers, and in profe 
sional and technical occupations, followed by servic 
recreation and clerical manpower. The 315-page publ 
cation, available in English and French, may be ol 
tained through the Queen’s Printer. 
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Grants totalling $36,500 for 14 research projects 
were announced by the Canada Department of Labour 
Mor 1970-71. Projects to be supported are determined 
by a joint committee of labour department officials and 
epresentatives from universities and other Government 
departments. The grants were awarded to: Gilles Blais, 
jUniversity of Sherbrooke, $2,500, to study collective 
Inegotiations by teachers; Brian M. Downie, Queen’s 
niversity, $3,000, for a study of wage determination 
in the Ontario secondary school system; Innis M. Chris- 
tie, Queen’s, $3,500, for a comparative study of Canadian 
and American federal systems in relation to industrial 
conflict; Pradeep Kumar, Queen’s, $2,000, to study 
manpower shifts and their effects on the wage structure 
in Canada, 1946-1968; Shoukry D. Saleh, University of 
Waterloo, $3,000, to develop a job attitude scale; Donald 
. Carter, Queen’s, $3,000, for a legal study of unfair 
labour practices; P. A. Della Valle and R. Greene, 
niversity of Windsor, $2,500, for a study of regional 
factors in wage determination; Edwin Belyea, University 
of British Columbia, $2,000, to study the “need-satisfac- 
tion” of workers on and off the job; Robert J. Carew, 
Queen’s, $1,000, to study the tripartite arbitration board 
in Ontario; Terry R. Colli, UBC, $1,000, for a study 
of the industrial wage structure in British Columbia, 
1949-1966; Alan G. Worthington, Trent University, 
$2,500, to study scaling employee-management atti- 
tudes; L. M. Tremblay, C. D’Aoust and L. Roback, 
University of Montreal, $5,000, to analyze union devel- 
opment in Québec since 1939; S. Goldenberg, McGill 
niversity, $3,500, for a study on collective bargaining 
in Québec’s public sector; and Victor V. Murray, York 
University, $2,000, for an examination of grievance 
procedures in Great Britain. 


@ Goods and services produced by union members in 
Canada will be shown in the first Canadian Union Indus- 
tries Show to be held at Kitchener, Ont., October 3-7. 
“All too often, public attention centres on the differences 
between labour and management,” CLC President 
Donald MacDonald said, in announcing the exhibition. 
“As a result, there is a failure to recognize the tremen- 
dous accomplishments that come only as a result of 
labour and management working together—as they do 
in thousands of factories, stores, offices and other places 
of employment across Canada every day of the week. 


“The exhibition will provide an opportunity for compa- 
nies that qualify as fair employers to display their goods 
and, at the same time, it will be a demonstration of 
the successful achievements of Canadians. There is 
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sometimes a tendency to downgrade that which is Ca- 
nadian. This exhibition is going to prove that such an 
attitude is unjustified.” The exhibition is being spon- 
sored by the Canadian Labour Congress, and both 
companies and unions from all parts of the country are 
being invited to participate. It is expected that the dis- 
plays will provide a representative cross-section of Ca- 
nadian-made goods and services. Site of the exhibition 
will be the Kitchener Memorial Auditorium, and ad- 
mission will be free. 


@ A new commuting allowance for eligible trainees 
in the Canada Manpower Training Program has been 
announced. [It will make the program more flexible and 
adaptable to the needs of Canadian workers. The 
Department already provides a supplementary allow- 
ance for adults who must take up temporary residence 
in another community in order to take their training. 
There are many instances, however, where adult trainees 
could, and would prefer to, commute if: they could be 
reimbursed for the cost of daily travel. 


The new commuting allowance will assist in defraying 
the cost of daily transportation from the trainee’s home 
to his school when such costs are more than 70 cents 
a day. The maximum of the allowance will be $23 a 
week, which is equivalent to the present liv- 
ing-away-from-home allowance. This new measure, 
effective July 1, 1970, is expected to remove an impor- 
tant barrier to training for many adult workers who 
cannot leave their families to take such training. It will 
also help to ensure that available training is fully uti- 
lized. 


@ A labour-management conference is being held on 
October 19 at Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S., to 
discuss labour-management communications. The con- 
ference is sponsored by the Canada Department of 
Labour, the Nova Scotia Joint Labour-Management 
Study Committee and the Nova Scotia Department of 
Labour. Keynote speaker is Prof. Roy Brookbank, former 
Chairman of Dalhousie’s Department of Commerce. 
Registration fee for the one-day conference is $3. 
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Dalton Bales 


= A series of amendments to the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act designed to achieve a balance between labour 
and management, and a plan to permit employer associa- 
tions to be accredited as bargaining agents in the con- 
struction industry were introduced in the Ontario Legis- 
lature by Labour Minister Dalton Bales in June. The 
new Bill guarantees strikers their jobs for six months, 
with the right to return to work only if the job is still 
in existence and work is available; it also makes unions 
and companies liable to pay damages for illegal strikes 
and lockouts; it permits construction companies to form 
their own “unions” to bargain with powerful building 
trade unions, and it provides a “bill of rights” for union 
members. The legislation allows the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board to order workers back to work in an 
illegal strike in the construction industry, and it provides 
for the setting up of an industrial inquiry commission 
to study wage disputes. 


The amendments exempt workers from paying union 
dues on religious grounds, provided that they make an 
equivalent payment to an approved charity; and make 
it easier for a union to gain certification election but 
also permit workers to vote for “no union” and give 
union organizers the right to go on company property 
to organize workers. It now becomes an unfair labour 
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practice for a contractor to break his association’s lock 
out and sign a union contract. Another amendment i 
designed to protect the whole construction industry fro 
getting tied up because of a dispute that involves only 
part of it. In addition, striking employees would b 
forbidden to work for other firms not involved in the 
strike. Fines for violation of labour laws are increased 
from $100 to $1,000 for an individual and from $1,00 
to $10,000 for a company. To promote more efficient 
operating methods, other provisions of the bill call fo 
the recognition of “mixed crews” instead of adhering 
to strict craft lines on construction jobs. It now desig- 
nates one employer to get around the maze of ownership 
in the construction field, which in the past has foiled 
union efforts to organize a group of workers because 
of their difficulty in identifying their employers. 


The Bill provides for the establishment of a new arbitra- 
tion process to determine damages resulting from illegal 
strikes and lockout where there is no collective agree- 
ment in existence, and it empowers the Labour Minister 
to order special inquiries into strikes that are lengthy 
and harmful to the public interest. Other amendments 
provide that a certification vote can be conducted 
if 35 per cent, instead of the present 45 per cent, of 
workers ask for one. The requirements for certification 
without a formal vote are changed from 55 per cent 
approval of the employees to 65 per cent, and no worker 
can lose his job as a result of being thrown out of the 
union over “legitimate form of dissent.” 


@ Ontario has increased its minimum wage rates. The 
general rate will be increased from the present $1.30 
an hour to $1.50, effective October 1, and to $1.65 on 
April 1, 1971. The construction industry rate, currently 
at $1.55, will be increased. to $1.75 and to’ $1.90 om 
the same dates. 


@ The United Auto Workers is moving its Canadian 
regional headquarters from Windsor to Toronto after 
more than 30 years in Windsor. The largest concentra- 
tion of the UAW’s 125,000 Canadian members is within 
a short radius of Toronto. When the move is made at 
the end of September, the office will have a staff of 
about 35, including the national staff from Windsor and 
the staff members now in the Toronto organizing office 
and the Toronto district office. A district office will be 
maintained in Windsor to serve the 20,000 UAW 
members in that area. Canadian Regional Director 
Dennis McDermott said that the move will lessen the 
dependence by the Canadian district on the UAW 
headquarters in Detroit. 
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>. H. Millard 


' 
“i C. H. “Charlie” Millard was awarded a doctorate 
‘by Waterloo Lutheran University at the university’s con- 
‘Vocation, May 24. Mr. Millard was the first Canadian 
irector of the United Steelworkers of America, and 
‘Probably accomplished as much as any other labour 
Weader to establish a clear Canadian identity in the 
‘prganized labour movement. 
) 
ne of the key figures in the struggle to establish the 
* 10 in this country, he was the first president of VAW 
-ocal 222 in Oshawa before taking over the leadership 
Mf the Steelworkers in 1942. In 1943, he was elected 
o the Ontario Legislature as a CCF member for West 
}York. He resigned as Canadian Director of the Steel- 
fworkers in 1956 to take on the new and arduous assign- 
jnent of first Director of Organization for the Interna- 
Fional Confederation of Free Trade Unions, with head- 
fquarters in Brussels. Although he is now retired, he is 
still leading an active life with many interests. 


r. Millard was one of the three trustees of the Canad- 
‘an maritime transportation unions appointed by the 
federal Government in 1963 (L. G. 1963, p. 1091). 


A survey of adults who have taken Canada Man- 
yower Training courses indicates that graduates more 
han double their prospects of getting a job, and increase 
heir earnings potential by at least 12 per cent. A report 
yn the survey, which involved 83,193 persons who com- 
aleted full-time courses in public institutions between 
anuary | and September 30, 1969, was tabled in the 
ommons in June by Manpower and Immigration Minis- 
er Allan J. MacEachen.The survey—part of a continuing 
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study of the experiences of Canada Manpower train- 
ees—shows that: 75 per cent of those who finished train- 
ing and looked for work were fully employed within 
three to four months. Only 31 per cent were employed 
when they entered courses; men increased their average 
earnings by $43 a month, and women by $47 a month. 
This was a gain of 11 per cent over pre-training earnings 
for men, and a 24 per cent gain for women. Seventy-one 
per cent of those who took skills training found jobs 
in occupations closely related to their training; 97 per 
cent of those who replied reacted favourably when asked 
whether they thought their courses worthwhile; and 85 
per cent of those who were working said that their 
courses had proved to be of at least “some help” in 
their current job. Two thirds found it “quite a bit of 
help.” 


Mr. MacEachen said that the results are encouraging, 
and demonstrate that the Canada Manpower training 
courses make a positive contribution to the higher pro- 
ductivity and income security of Canadian families. He 
said that his Department’s continuing review and evalu- 
ation of the effectiveness of the training program for 
adults is believed to be the most comprehensive of any 
country. Every person graduating from a full-time skill 
training course at a public institution receives a follow- 
up questionnaire, three to four months after completing 
his course. Every fourth person graduating from a basic 
upgrading course also receives a questionnaire. 


In noting the higher proportionate wage gains for women, 
MacEachen said that one of the great virtues of the 
training program is that it is tending to equalize opportu- 
nity for women who, prior to training, had substantially 
lower earnings. This was true for both women taking 
skill courses and those in basic upgrading. “These results 
indicate that—particularly in the case of women—impro- 
vement in the basics, like arithmetic, science and lan- 
guage proficiency, can alone lead workers to a more 
rewarding job and bring about a substantial increase 
in productivity and earnings,” he said. “Nonetheless, 
trainees who go on to further skill development can, 
judging from the results, expect an additional increase 
in earnings. Both men and women completing skill 
courses showed substantially higher earnings after 
training than those taking upgrading courses.” 


MacEachen stated further that 16 per cent of those who 
graduated from basic upgrading courses reported that 
they had gone on to take additional training in a Canada 
Manpower course. More than three quarters of those 
who entered skill courses were able to do so without 
prior upgrading. About 320,000 persons were placed in 
training under the Canada Manpower Training Program 
in the 1969-70 fiscal year. 
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R. D. Blackburn 


@ R. D. Blackburn has been appointed Director of 
Financial and Management Services, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour. Formerly Acting Director of the Branch, 
Mr. Blackburn will be responsible for providing financial 
advisory support to departmental management. Before 
joining the Department of Labour in February 1968 
as chief of the Financial Services Division, he was a 
financial and management advisor with the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production. Before that, he was with 
General Concrete in Hamilton for four years, and for 
three of those years he was comptroller of an associate 
company, Capital Concrete. 
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™@ Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey has announced 
12-month extension of the federal Government’s Trans: 
tional Assistance Benefit Plan for auto and auto part 
workers displaced as a result of the Canada-Unit 
States Automotive Agreement. The extension means th 
a layoff can now be certified as coming under the term 
of the program up to July 3, 1971. Assistance to firm 
in the industry under the loan program has also bee 
extended (oduly 9, 1971" 


The Adjustment Assistance Board, set up by the feder 
Government to assist the industries’ transitional adjus 
ments, determines whether an employee’s layoff resulte 
from the Automotive Agreement. The Board must b 
satisfied that the layoff affects 50 employees or 10 pe 
cent of the work force, whichever is less, in the firm o 
plant involved, and that the layoff will last at least fou 
weeks. 


Regardless of when a layoff is certified up to July 3 
1971, all eligible workers will be covered by the standar 
three-year period, starting at the date of their layol 
in which the T.A.B. benefits may be received. In effec 
this means an employee’s entitlement to T.A.B. remain 
in effect until it is exhausted, up to the new expiry dat 
of July 3, 1974. T.A.B. and Unemployment Insurance 
benefits together range from 62 per cent—plus an addi 
tional 24 per cent for each dependent—to a maximur 
of 75 per cent of an employee’s previous earnings. 
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-abour relations 
‘round the world 


When women do work that is “substantially similar” 
»work done by men they must be paid identical wages, 
ie U.S. Supreme Court says. The Court made its stand 
ear recently when it refused to review a lower court 
iling that the work itself need not be identical. As the 
preme Court action concerns the first equal pay case 
ought before it, the decision is ranked as a judicial 
indmark. 

. 
he workers directly affected are 230 women at the 
/heaton Glass Company of Millville, N. J. The case 
brought to court by the U.S. Labor Department, 
eking compliance with the Equal Pay Act of 1963, 
hich provides that men and women performing work 
ader similar conditions must receive the same pay for 
‘bs requiring equal skill, effort and responsibility. The 
ympany’s contention that the jobs of men and women 
ave to be identical to merit the same pay was rejected 
y a Federal Court of Appeals. The company then 
Ipealed to the Supreme Court, which declined to hear 
i€ case, allowing the lower court’s ruling to stand. 


$ in other cases determining a fair rate of pay accord- 
£ to federal standards, the Wheaton case called for 
‘troactive compliance with the law. The Government 
timated that the 230 women workers were entitled 
) at least $250,000 in back pay, plus an increase of 
[2 cents an hour to equalize their current pay. 


| A Ford Foundation grant will be used to establish 
City-County Labor-Management Relations Service in 
e U.S. to train local government officials in collective 
irgaining and explore methods for resolving disputes 
ith public employee unions. The creation of the service 
flects the growing realization of the need to instruct 
ficials of local governments on the rights and responsi- 
lities of management and employees in a situation 
-w to many of them. The service will not enter directly 
to labor disputes but will attempt to educate urban 
iministrators in the collective bargaining process. 
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M = White- and blue-collar workers have united in Eng- 
land to form the Amalgamated Union of Engineering 
Workers with a total of 1,364,011 members. Those who 
voted in favour of a merger are members of the 
Draughtsmen’s and Allied Technicians’ Association, the 
Constructional Engineering Union, and the Amalgamat- 
ed Union of Engineering and Foundry Workers. The 
new union will operate more as a federation than as 
a unified body, and each of the four sections will retain 
its own officials and rule books. They will be unified 
only for expressing views on general policy. The merger 
still leaves the 71,000-member National Union of Vehi- 
cle Builders as the only major independent union in 
the British engineering industry. 


@ A new International Trade Secretariat was born in 
Folkestone, England, this past June with the merger of 
the International Textile and Garment Workers’ Federa- 
tion and the International Shoe and Leather Workers’ 
Federation. The new organization—to be called the In- 
ternational Textile, Garment and Leather Workers’ 
Federation—comes into being with a membership of 
nearly four million workers in 81 affiliated unions spread 
over 40 countries. 


M@ The United Electrical Workers, who represent all 
non-salaried employees at Antioch College, Yellow Spr- 
ings, Ohio, have won an agreement with the college 
providing half-cost tuition in college courses for all em- 
ployees with six or more years service. Spouses and 
children also are entitled to half-cost courses. Antioch 
is a college where students follow a program of alternat- 
ing periods of work and study, instead of the usual 
pattern of four academic years. 


@ A study of total compensation for U.S. workers for 
the years 1966 to 1968 shows that pay plus benefits for 
an hour of work averaged $3.89 in 1968, an increase 
of 13.1 per cent or 45 cents from the revised 1966 level, 
the U.S. Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports. Total compensation includes cash payment for 
straight time, plus pay for vacations, holidays and other 
leave, and expenditures made by employers to finance 
a variety of legally required and private insurance and 
welfare programs for their employees. 


The major component of compensation, pay for working 
time, accounted for 82.8 per cent of the total. At $3.22 
per hour of work time in 1968, it was 13 per cent, or 
37 cents above its 1966 level. Employer expenditures 
for retirement programs represented 6 per cent of com- 
pensation. At 24 cents an hour of work, this was the 
second largest element of compensation. A boost in these 
expenditures between 1966 and 1968 was evenly divided 
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between Social Security and private retirement plans 
that accounted for 54 and 46 per cent, respectively, of 
the total retirement program expenditure. 


Pay for leave—except sick leave—contributed 5.3 per 
cent of the compensation. These payments moved up 
16.7 per cent from their 1966 level to 21 cents a work 
hour, 12 cents of which went for vacations and most 
of the rest for holidays. 


Employer expenditures for health and insurance prog- 
rams—including workmen’s compensation—amounted to 
3.7 per cent of compensation. At 15 cents a working 
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hour these expenditures were 25 per cent higher thé 
in 1966, reflecting increased costs as well as improv 
ments and extension of coverage. Among other elemen 
of compensation were unemployment benefit program 
0.9 per cent, and savings and thrift plans, 0.2 per cent. 


In manufacturing industries, the level of compensatic 
was $4.21 an hour, exceeding the 1966 level by 12 p 
cent or 45 cents. In non-manufacturing, compensatic 
was lower, $3.70, but it showed a slightly larger increas 
14.6 per cent or 47 cents. Pay for working time i 
manufacturing was $3.41, up 11 per cent, or 34 cent 
from 1966; in non-manufacturing, it was $3.11, a ri 
of 15 per cent, or 40 cents, over the 1966 figure. 


Penalties for heroism, solution to political impotence, 
reinforcement of business scruples, vacations with pay, 
escape from three years before the mast, and child labour 
were among the subjects dealt with in The Labour Ga- 
zette of September 1920. 


HM Would-be heroes were advised to reconsider risking 
life and limb. A coal miner who, while off duty, helped 
put out a fire on the premises where he worked and was 
injured as a result was denied compensation. The fire 
had occurred in a small lamphouse used for overnight 
storage of explosives to be used in the following day’s 
blasting. Although the plaintiff claimed that his supe- 
riors had ordered him to help in the emergency, it turned 
out that he had in fact volunteered his assistance. Al- 
though his action had been self-sacrificing, and although 
the company was responsible for putting the explosives 
in a dangerous location, the Supreme Court of the 
province held that the plaintiff had placed himself in 


a position of danger, and the company could not be 
held liable. 


The vigilant eye of labour had lit upon another vast 
area of unresolved inequality. The time had come, de- 
clared labour writers of the era, to breach the mystique 
of the majority vote and broadcast the facts—that labour 
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parties were winning the majority of votes and receivin 
the minority of seats. What was needed in their opinio 
was proportional representation. Only if such a syster 
was implemented could any degree of fair play be en 
sured where political and economic questions intert 
wined. Writing in the Labour Day Review, Ronal 
Hooper referred to the example of the last genera 
election in Great Britain. The Labour Party ha 
polled 2,292 votes to its opponent’s 102 votes in contest 
ed constituencies in that election, and presumabh 
should have received 120 seats for those constituencie 
alone. In fact, it controlled only 59 seats out of the tota 
number of constituencies. Enraged at the political impo 
tence forced upon the Labour Party by the majorit 
vote system, and further incensed by the new Govern 
ment’s refusal to implement the Spanky Coal Commis 
sion’s recommendations for nationalization of the coa 
mines, certain groups within British labour ranks fa 
voured “direct action,” such as industrial strikes. At thi 
British Trades Union Congress’s convention in Sep 
tember 1919, however, the delegates voted to worl 
through recognized channels and to press for “the pro 
portional representation of all opinions and interests b: 
means of the single transferable vote, with constituencie 
returning at least five members.” 
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| Reference to the working model of proportional 
tepresentation in Winnipeg was also made. The system 
fad been introduced in the last general election in 
Manitoba. Labour had polled 42.5 per cent of the valid 
‘irst-choice votes and had received four of the 10 seats 
wailable. A writer in Western Labour News, summing 
ip the results of the election, stated unequivocally: 
“There is no doubt at all but that the proportional 
system applied over the whole city greatly assisted the 
sause of labour. It enabled labour to present a solid 
‘ront to the enemy. Differences within the ranks could 
xpress themselves in fights for position without preju- 
lice to the general combat.” 

| 

@ The law sided with the plaintiff in an action against 
im unscruplous insurance company. A workman at a 
mine in Québec was injured while on duty, and was 
‘otally disabled for more than six months. Instead of 
ipplying through the normal channels for workmen’s 


: 
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compensation, he was presuaded by a representative of 
the insurance company involved in the case to sign an 
agreement for a settlement of $63. Realizing his gullibi- 
lity, the man later refused to accept the $63, and he 
sued the company for $270 under the law covering 
industrial accidents, requesting at the same time that 
the first agreement be declared null and void. The com- 
pany, to its credit, did not invoke the earlier settlement 
in its presentation, but limited itself to a defence based 
on the plaintiff's allegations. Nonetheless, the Superior 
Court for Québec awarded the workman $225 and 
officially negated the original agreement. 


@ Toa world where the four-week paid vacation has 
become less than novel, a reminder comes from the past. 
Fifty years ago, only 18 per cent of 624 plants surveyed 
in the United States were allowing even a one-week paid 
holiday to regular employees. 
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The length of holidays was determined by the length 
of service. In the case of one company, a standard 
example, those employed for a year had the right to 
a one-week vacation; those with the company for six 
months were given three days; and those with less time 
on the job had to wait until the following year for a 
holiday. More than one day’s absence in a month, except 
for sickness or death in the family, reduced the vacation 
period by half a day for each extra day absent. Pay 
for the vacation period was based on a worker’s average 
earnings, minus overtime pay, in the previous three 
months. 


H Sailors on foreign ships entering American harbours 
were to be protected by American justice. A British 
seaman out of Liverpool on the Strathearn brought suit 
against his employers for half his wages when he landed 
at Pensacola, Florida. His contract had bound him to 
complete the voyage back to Liverpool within three 
years before any payment was made. When the case 
finally reached the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the defendant claimed that a contract legally signed in 
a foreign country could not be cancelled in the United 
States. The Court disagreed with that assumption. It 
declared that the U.S. Government must determine 
upon what terms and conditions vessels of other coun- 
tries would be permitted to enter its harbours, impose 
conditions on the shipment of sailors in its ports, and 
make those conditions applicable to foreign as well as 
domestic vessels. 


 Sweatshops were still populating their workbenches 
with child labour in the middle western United States. 
Child labour was, in fact, reported on the increase in 
these states; the Texas State Labour Commission had 
reported an increase of 10 per cent over the previous 
year. Minnesota officials stated that child labour had 
nearly doubled in their State, especially among the 
children of clerical workers. The high cost of living, and 
its effects on the home, the discovery that women and 
children were ideal sources of cheap labour, and a 
hangover of indifference and neglect toward working 
conditions from the war years were all cited as causes. 


@ New unemployment insurance laws had just been 
passed in Italy and Austria to revamp existing statutes 
and to replace a heavy emphasis on ad hoc measures. 
In Italy, the managing bodies were provincial commit- 
tees composed of representatives of both employers and 
employees, with a magistrate to act as chairman. A fund 
drawing on contributions by employers and employees 
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as well as the Government was set up; it was expecte 
to draw in 200,000,000 lire a year, sufficient to suppo. 
permanent unemployment of one tenth of the insure 
group. Workmen and other employees who received le: 
than 350 lire a month were obliged to contribute, bt 
persons under 15 or over 65, those working at hom 
domestics, public employees and voluntary workers wet 
all exempt. 


No benefits were paid to those on strike or locked ou 
Seasonal workers were excluded unless they had mac 
special contributions for such an emergency. Once di 
missed from work, an individual was obligated to repo 
his unemployment the next day. Only on the eigth da 
however, would he be eligible to receive benefits, an 
even then he would receive them only if he had mac 
a minimum of 24 contributions to the fund in the tw 
preceding years. If 24 to 36 payments had been mad 
the worker was allowed up to 90 days of benefits 1 
a single year. If he had made more than 36 contribt 
tions, he was then permitted up to 120 days of insuran« 
benefits. These benefits would be forfeited if the work 
should fail to accept work offered in his own trac 
without adequate justification, or if he was declared b 
his local committee to be lazy or intemperate. 


In Austria, only those who had worked for at least 2 
weeks in the preceding year could apply. Should 
worker quit his job suddenly and for no good reaso: 
he would not be able to claim benefits until four weel 
had elapsed. Those who had received benefits for eig] 
weeks and who could find no work in their own trac 
were obliged to accept employment in another trad 
the necessary training being provided. As in Ital 
benefits did not begin until the eigth day of unemplo 
ment, but the benefit period in the year was less—| 
weeks, with special extension only for an addition. 
eight weeks. What you received depended on the dai 
sickness benefit in the last job where you were compu 
sorily insured. Unmarried workers in all categori 
would receive 60 per cent of that amount and marrie 
workers 80 per cent. Under the current economic cond 
tions, these percentages were allowed to extend to 7 
and 100 per cent. 
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nemployment insurance in the 70s 


‘he rewards of economic growth should be directed 
t only toward the individuals who have had the op- 
rtunity for a good education, a well-paid job, a two- 
r garage and a home in the country. They are also 
r the widow or divorcee who has to raise her children 
yne ON Minimum wages earned working long hours 
an inner-city garment factory; for the youth who has 
d to drop out of school to help his family and now 
ids his particular skill no longer needed in a sophisti- 
ted economy; and for the man over 40 who is jobless, 
t because he is untrained, but because in our youth- 
iented society he is considered too old,” says the white 
per on unemployment insurance. The paper, titled 
lemployment Insurance in the 70s, was tabled by 
bour Minister Bryce Mackasey in the House of Com- 
ys on June 17. 


he proposals contained in the white paper confirm 
> desire of this Government to promote social policies 
at build the country, not simply for progress, but for 
ople—people who must be adequately nourished, 
ople whose potential must be met and whose children 
ist be well-educated; and, above all, people who must 
ve jobs. The new emphasis will be on individual 
velopment coupled with adequate income support,” 
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said Mr. Mackasey in tabling the white paper. The plan 
will feature universal coverage, lower entrance require- 
ments, higher benefit payments, coverage of sickness and 
pregnancy, interviews and lower rates. 


Coverage 


There will be no salary ceiling under the new plan, and 
nearly all employees will be insured. Contributions, 
however, will be levied only on the first $150 per week. 
More than 1,160,000 persons will be added to the unem- 
ployment insurance plan. This will bring the number 
covered to about 6,500,000, or 96.3 per cent of all em- 
ployees in the work force. The self-employed are ex- 
cluded, but occupation will no longer be a key issue 
in coverage. For purposes of definition, anyone earning 
$25 and over a week will pay contributions for that 
week. Part-time work will also be insured under the 
new plan, provided that at least $25 per week is earned. 
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Eligibility and benefits 


A person insured under the plan is entitled to benefits: 
if he has experienced an interruption of earnings and 
is therefore unemployed; if he is capable and available 
for work; and if he is unable to find suitable employ- 
ment. Interruption of earnings includes maternity, re- 
tirement and sickness. Under the new scheme, barriers 
to eligibility for benefits have been lowered in order 
to include a far wider range of employees. A person 
with 20 weeks employment or more during the last 52 
weeks qualifies for both regular and special unemploy- 
ment benefits. Those with as little as 8 weeks employ- 
ment in the past 52 weeks will receive some benefits. 


Benefit payments will be at least 66% per cent of 
weekly earnings. There will, however, be a ceiling 
of $100. At present the ceiling is $53. During the later 
stages of the benefit structure, rates will be increased 
to 75 per cent of earnings for persons with dependants 
and who are still unemployed. The upper limit, however, 
will remain $100 a week. All unemployment insurance 
benefits will be taxable. 


There are five phases in the benefit structure. Should 
a person have employment of 20 weeks or more in the 
past 52 weeks, he is entitled to all five phases of regular 
and special benefits, provided that he meets the other 
conditions. An attachment of 8 to 19 weeks entitles 
a person to only three phases of regular benefits. 


At the beginning of Phase |—that is, after a two-week 
waiting period—those who qualify will receive a three- 
week payment. If the person finds a job within the 
three-week period of this phase, he is entitled to keep 
the entire payment regardless of when he became re- 
employed. Phase 2 is for those who have completed 
Phase | and are still out of work, as well as for those 
who are not eligible for Phase | and are entering the 
benefit structure for the first time. Extent of benefits 
depends on the number of weeks between 8 and 20 
spent in the work force. A light interview at the begin- 
ning of the phase will channel the unemployed person 
to Canada Manpower Centres and other government 
services in order to assist him to be reabsorbed into 
the labour market. During this phase the claimant must 
show he is capable and eager to be re-employed. A more 
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intensive interview toward the end of the phase wil} 
determine how well the individual has taken advantag¢ 
of the services and whether they were effective. These 
interviews are designed primarily to help people bu 
they will also serve to identify persons who should no? 
be receiving benefits. 


Phase 3 is related to the national unemployment rate 
Persons who have completed Phase 2 receive 10 week! 
benefits if the rate is 4 per cent or less, four additiona 
weeks if the rate is between 4 and 5 per cent, or ¢ 
additional weeks if the rate is over 5 per cent. Phase 
4 is related to the length of time spent in the labour 
force by the claimant. If the individual has been in th 
labour force for 20 weeks or more, he is eligible fo 
up to 18 weeks of benefit payments provided that h 
meets the other conditions. Phase 5 is related to labour 
market conditions and applies when the regional unem- 
ployment rate is above 4 per cent and exceeds the 
national level by more than | per cent. Each claimant 
may draw up to 18 weeks of benefits in this phase. 
depending on the regional rate, but his maximum enti- 
tlement from all phases is limited to 51 weeks. 


In addition to regular benefits, there will also be special 
benefits when unemployment is caused by sickness, 
pregnancy or retirement. Under the present Act, a per- 
son, if sick receives no benefits unless he or she becomes 
sick, after entering the benefit structure; if pregnant, a 
woman is now generally disqualified for six weeks before 
and six weeks after the birth of her child; if retired, 
a worker can receive benefits lasting up to 18 months. 
The new special benefits will remove the anomalies from 
the present Act concerning these three groups and pro- 
vide them with benefits based on a realistic appraisal 
of what their particular interruption of earnings means 
in the work force today. In the case of sickness of 
pregnancy, benefits will cover a 15-week period and will 
be available to anyone who has been in the labour force 
for 20 weeks or more during the previous 52 weeks. 
There will be a three-week retirement benefit for all 
persons between 65 and 70 who opt to receive Canada 
or Québec Pension Plan benefits and thus may be const- 
dered to have voluntarily retired from the labour force. 
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otection for the self-employed will no longer be avail- 
ble under the Unemployment Insurance Act. Self-em- 
loyed fishermen, however, are in a special category. 
hey will continue to be protected until the plans being 
veloped to protect them against the uncertainties 
therent in the fishing industry are ready for implemen- 
ation. Special benefits at present available for seasonal 
eriods will be abolished in view of the fact that the 
jase period has been shortened to 8 weeks. 


tontributions 

jhe tripartite concept of employer, employee and goy- 
mment contributions will be retained. Employers and 
mployees will finance the costs of regular unemploy- 
nent benefits up to a 4 per cent rate of unemployment. 
smployers will pay approximately 57 per cent of the 
sts and the employees will pay approximately 43 per 
‘ent. All contributions to the new unemployment insur- 
nce plan will be tax deductible. The Government’s share 
vill be related to the national unemployment rate. 


urrently contributions are paid on the first $100 of 
yeekly earnings. It is proposed, beginning January 1, 
972, to raise this to $150, but at no time will a contribu- 
ton be levied on that part of earnings in excess of $7,800 
yer annum. 


i 


\t present the insured worker pays a weekly contribu- 
‘on of $1.40 if he earns $100 per week. Under the 
roposed plan he will contribute between $0.71 and 
-88 per week on $100 salary depending on the average 
nemployment rate. At the $150 level, his contribution 
ill range between $1.06 and $1.32. For those employ- 
Ss who are now excluded from the program and who 
ill enter the new plan, there will be a special contribu- 
On rate to be adjusted yearly over a three-year period. 
he suggested preferred rate for these newly covered 
orkers will start at 0.32 per cent of their insured earn- 
gs with a maximum of $0.50 per week; it will gradually 
e to the normal rate. 


mployers whose annual insured payroll exceeds 
8,000 will be experience rated. The basis for experi- 
ce rating will be related to the layoff pattern in his 
tablishment and compared to the pattern of all estab- 
hments across the country. This feature will provide 
o incentive for employers to stabilize their employment 
atterns as much as possible. 
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It is proposed that the cost of the new plan be borne 
by the employers and employees when the annual 
average rate of unemployment is 4 per cent or under. 
During periods of high unemployment, the employ- 
er-employee costs will remain relatively static and the 
entire additional costs will be borne by the federal 
Government. It is proposed that contributions under the 
new plan be tax deductible. 


The plan will provide for referral of claimants as re- 
required to services available from other agencies that 
relate in any way to unemployment problems and 
which are designed to re-absorb the person into the 
labour market at the earliest opportunity. It is hoped 
that the new plan will become law on July 1, 197%. 
The phasing-in of certain features, particularly in the 
field of contributions and administration, will be spread 
over a number of years. Benefit payments will be the 
first component of the new plan to become operative. 


The Canadian Labour Congress has voiced its approval 
of a number of proposals contained in the Government’s 
white paper on unemployment insurance, particularly 
recommendations for universal coverage, increased 
benefits, lower employee contribution rates and easier 
eligibility standards. The CLC expressed reservations 
regarding the waiting period for benefits from one to 
two weeks and announced that it intends to present an 
“extensive” brief to the parliamentary committee in 
charge of examining the white paper. CLC President 
Donald MacDonald expressed satisfaction at the intro- 
duction of benefits for those whose employment has 
been interrupted due to sickness or pregnancy, which 
represents a “substantial improvement in the degree of 
protection being afforded.” 
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Exorcising inflation 
and unemployment 


In May (L. G., May, p. 340) The Labour Gazette pre- 
sented the views of Dr. E. P. Neufeld on some of the 
problems in the Canadian economy. Two other views 
are presented this month, taken from papers presented 
by Prof. J.C. Weldon, an economics professor at McGill 
University, and by Prices and Incomes Commission 
Chairman Dr. John Young at a special policy session 
of the Canadian Economics Association at Winnipeg 
on June 4. Prof. Weldon’s paper includes additions to 
take note of two developments that took place after the 
paper was originally prepared—the freeing of the dollar, 
and the announcement of the 6 per cent guideline. The 
opinions expressed in both articles are those of the 
authors, and do not necessarily reflect the views or 
policies of the Canada Department of Labour. 
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by Prof. J. C. Weldon | 
| 


Undoubtedly we are and for several years past have bee 
situated in an inflationary environment. There is not vel 
much, I think, we can do about the ultimate inflationai 
influences: our affairs are too closely interwoven wil 
the economy of the United States from which the bas 
forces have spread. Nonetheless, on the issues of inflatic 
and unemployment, I think the federal authorities hay 
decided on a program that is cruel in its effects ar 
mistaken in its intention. That intention is to reduc 
and even to erase inflation by the real device of reducir 
effective demand and accepting higher unemploymen 
and by the unreal device of invoking a voluntary an 
self-imposed prices and incomes policy. As the Governe 
of the Bank of Canada declares this resolve, “... if v 
really want to bring inflation to an end, we shall hav 
to continue to work at it. Moreover, I am convince 
that we have no practical alternative to doing so, rf 
matter how long it takes.” 


What is real in this is mistaken because, in seeking | 
offset a largely imported inflation for advantages th 
are slight and speculative, it accepts short-run losses | 
output that are substantial and direct, in a retrograc 
way using induced short-run unemployment as an i 
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ment of policy. As to what is unreal in the policy, 
€ attempt to exorcise both inflation and unemploy- 
ent by means of the Prices and Incomes Commission, 
at is mistaken not so much because its direct effects 
ust be invisibly small (for what, after all, is wrong 
ith even a small costless gain?) but because it commits 
e Government to a moralistic view of a technical 
‘oblem, compounding its already excessive valuation 
‘the costs of inflation. When co-operative saintliness 
found not to exist, the Government finds itself tempt- 
1 to make good the moral defect by toughening its 
Sture in the real sector. A kind of paralysis sets in, 
T now to spend money on urgent social problems (the 
uation of the aged, for example) must mark the Goy- 
ment as soft and inconsistent. The diversion hinders 
e rational policy of attending in the first place to the 
iwanted effects of the inflationary situation instead of 
inflation per se. 


ere is, of course, an unfortunate natural bias that 
roduces unreal political approaches to inflation. Imag- 
€ a given pattern of real incomes developed over 
e years or so, but obtained on the one hand at more 
> less constant prices, and on the other hand, as the 
>t result of various spurts of inflation. I do not doubt 
at governments would much prefer to be associated 
ith the pattern that emerged from price stability. In an 
flationary situation the individual does not see prices 
id incomes as the interdependent effects of the set of 
flationary causes, and will feel cheated by inflation 
fen when no better real alternative exists—and gov- 
nments experience the political consequences of imag- 
ied ills just as they do of real. 


9 begin with the unreal element of policy, then, one 
us never been clear where the intellectual womb of 
e Prices and Incomes Commission is to be found. It 
not in Professor David Smith’s work for the Economic 
ouncil, a careful review of the relevance of foreign 
perience, for that study would have given birth only 
an independent research agency. It may be in the 
ECD survey of 1968, for in instituting the Commission, 
e Government of Canada is said to have been im- 
essed by the reasoning of the survey. The impressive 
asoning, though, on inspection seems to consist of not 
uch more than the observation that “... no country 
N point to any spectacular success in controlling the 
e of incomes this way ...” followed by the disheart- 
ing recognition that “the decentralized character of 
e Canadian economy may render the evolution of an 
comes policy more difficult than in many European 
untries.” The conclusion that “Canada’s price-wage 
tformance in full employment conditions suggests 
ere is need for some sort of incomes policy” therefore 
ems less than inevitable. Some sort of incomes policy 
> have nevertheless been given, perhaps by spontane- 
S generation. 
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The sort of institution we have acquired has two ele- 
ments. In the first place there are some commitments 
to fundamental research of an unexceptionable kind. In 
the second, there is the Prices and Incomes Commission 
of the National Conference on Price Stability, the “Call 
For Action To Curb Price Increases,” and formal price 
reviews and other public manifestations since, culminat- 
ing in the ex cathedra (six) per cent. It is this second 
element that is empty in its direct consequences and 
seriously damaging in its indirect. When all business 
firms in Canada are called upon voluntarily “to reduce 
the number and size of price increases they would 
normally make in 1970,” they are directed to an impos- 
sible goal by an absurd route. Suspending doubts as 
to what in an exact way the formula means, suppose 
that it were magically implemented and found good, 
so that everyone makes a personal sacrifice that is more 
than repaid from the collective benefit that follows. The 
problem, of course, is that without magic the effect upon 
the collective benefit as it is caused by the action of 
any single firm is minute, and is perceived to be minute. 
We have the elementary arithmetic of goods only gov- 
ernment can supply. Just as the number of voluntarily 
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supplied lighthouses is likely to be small, or the amount 
collected on street corners for Biafran relief a few mag- 
nitudes insufficient, so the collective effect on price in- 
creases of the sum of voluntary sacrifices must be negli- 
gible. Even those businessmen who might be induced 
to make some marginal gesture for a scheme that just 
possibly could work will remain businesslike and aloof 
from what is self-evidently unworkable. 


How indeed has the Government of Canada attached 
itself to a contrary view, a view which suggests that 
governments are unnecessary? Where business entities 
are very large, then their individual sacrifices might 
begin to have appreciable benefits at the individual 
level, though since it is still true that industry X is 
benefited equally by the price restraint of other indus- 
tries as by its own, industry X must be very large 
indeed before it can sensibly contemplate individual 
sacrifice. What does follow if the entities are large, 
though, is the possibility of substituting coerced beha- 
viour for independent behaviour under the style of 
voluntary restraint. A framework is established under 
which non-compliance can be punished, and it is this 
framework, and nothing else, from which even the slight- 
est real effects of “voluntarism” can conceivably be 
extracted under Canadian conditions. 


In Canada it is the coercive power of government, 
strongly or weakly exercised, hidden or open, it is this 
or nothing. When one considers how limited and 
inefficient that power is in respect of prices and wages, 
as the law stands and as imagination strains to see the 
law in new forms, one concludes that what coercion 
adds to voluntarism are some small effects of a distorting 
kind in the public sector, no doubt defended with a 
certain vigour where the federal authorities are at first 
or second hand employers themselves, as with the heart- 
less fiasco of post-office negotiations. Elsewhere the 
fragmentation of Canadian political and economic insti- 
tutions provides little to coerce or to be coerced. To 
recite the usual catalogue, there are eleven political 
jurisdictions, and these in both their constitutional and 
regional aspects are superimposed upon business and 
labour institutions scattered in pattern in relation to 
political influences, and often enough linked to parent 
bodies in the United States. As George Saunders, Direc- 
tor, Research Branch, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration, reported a few years ago, “wage setting 
in the Canadian economy generally takes place at the 
level of the individual establishment or company. 
Multi-establishment or multi-company wage setting is 
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limited and rarely extends beyond local or region: 
boundaries. There is no national system of wage dete) 
mination that guides wage setting throughout the ecot 
omy.” On the price side, while there are undoubted] 
many highly concentrated industries—one need onl 
consult the guest list at the Conference on Price Stabil 
ty—there are no central organizations that can be con 
pelled by government or can effectively volunteer 
make effective commitments on price restraint. 


That a policy is impossible should surely calm the deba 
over whether it should be used. From the beginning | 
has been agreed ground that, without the support of th 
trade unions, the Prices and Incomes Commission a] 
proach could not work. The White Paper said su 
support was indispensable. The manifesto of the Nation 
Conference also said it was indispensable. But dispens 
with it must be nonetheless, for no trade union officié 
one has heard of has offered the Commission suppor 
and the leading trade union voices have been brutal 


explicit in denouncing the Commission and its prograr 


4ven nominal co-operation has been denied—rightly so, 
ne believes, for on the higher level of argument nation- 
jl leaders of labour know there is no way their nominal 
| )-operation could be made real, and on the lower level, 
Jational and local leaders alike know that they have 
© mandate to sacrifice this particular wage claim or 
jiat, and are very likely to lose their jobs if they think 
jney have. 


0 mechanism can, therefore, be displayed to produce 
ie effects the Commission wants. There is thus no need 
» debate whether the world would be better or worse 
| the hopes of the Commission were to be realized. 
here is no need to debate or appraise devil theories 
which narrow self-interest is denounced as having 
nosen to thwart the godly. Without a mechanism, there 
in be nothing to expect and nothing to appraise. Fur- 
wer, I doubt that in the Canadian context much is 
ained by debating whether to create an effective “real” 
echanism would have good or bad results. The consti- 
ttional and administrative difficulties of instituting 


general price and wage controls are here so great, so 
disproportionate, that one ventures that no such controls 
can appear, an estimate the easier to maintain when 
one observes how cautious government is about using 
combines policy and tariff changes to touch prices where 
controls of a sort already exist. If general controls are 
not politically possible, there is no need for an intellec- 
tual collision between those who contemplate the appa- 
ratus of real controls and shudder, foreseeing it as 
ineffective still and grossly wasteful, and those who ob- 
serve how imperfect the market already is and judge we 
would have little to lose. In Canada the practical issue 
surely cannot arise, though if somehow the drastic leap 
to direct controls is taken, one would expect it in Cana- 
dian circumstances to be disastrous, and politically as 
well as economically. 


It is perhaps inconsistent to supplement what are claimed 
to be sufficient arguments. Still, there are a few further 
points that should be developed from the public de- 
clarations of the Prices and Incomes Commission. There 
is in the first place the exemption of export industries 
from the rules of restraint supposed now to govern 
domestic price formation. This is interesting moral guid- 
ance, for our voluntary restraint will have a patriotic 
frontier, although no doubt not a provincial boundary: 
in exporting from Québec to the United States, charge 
what one will, but to Ontario, cut back as one should 
in Québec itself. A problem of consistency then appears 
in relation to wage restraint as between exporting and 
domestic industries. 


There are many exporters in Canada. Evidently they 
are not to take less than they can from the American 
market. But if they are not, are their workers to make 
voluntary sacrifices from which the employers have been 
exempted? And if the workers in the export industries 
are exempted from sacrifice, what substantial sacrifice 
can be reasonably asked of their fellows in domestic 
industries? And if differential policy is to be applied 
as between export and domestic industries in any of 
these matters, is the differential to be proportioned to 
the weight of exports in each industry? 


There are the uncertainties of what the tests of price 
restraint mean, and the shortcomings of the review 
procedures in deciding non-compliance under any read- 
ing of the tests. Promises to “reduce the number and 
size of price increases they would normally make in 
1970,” as business firms are exhorted by the “Call For 
Action,” offer performance that cannot be tested by 
earthly judges. Presumably if one reads, the formula 
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algebraically, when costs stay put, one should cut prices 
a little, and when costs fall, one should pass on rather 
more than the sums saved to the public at large—but 
then one notices that firms are expected to pass on only 
“some of the cost savings in terms of lower prices,” and 
in any case can always appeal to the need “to improve 
a demonstrably inadequate rate of return on invest- 
ment.” Let the price review teams be however able and 
honest, their work will not command consent because 
of the superficiality of their terms of reference, because 
of the rushed conditions under which they must work, 
and—in itself decisive—because reviews by “government 
officials and business executives who will be working with 
the Commission on a temporary basis” and who will be 
assisted in analyzing data by the firms whose restraint 
is under review (data that has been requested from those 
same firms in private meetings!), because such reviews 
cannot possibly be accepted by labour unions or the 
public generally as informed or detached. When one sees 
the disproportion between the task of review and the 
facilities for review, and when one notes that five million 
families or so have just received notices in the mail (the 
befuddled lady in the supermarket) suggesting they fight 
inflation and write the staff of the Commission for infor- 
mation, one can hardly credit that anyone believes deeds 
are intended to spring from the words. 


Let me turn at last to the real part of the policies chosen 
by the federal authorities, the choice to combat inflation 
by reducing effective demand, repeating by way of tran- 
sition only the point made as a beginning, that the 
danger of the program of voluntary restraint is that its 
emptiness needs to be hidden by extra vigour in the 
real sector. Freedom is lost to reverse mistaken policies. 
In the real sector, there is probably no dispute that the 
classic depressants have indeed been applied with vigour, 
and that unemployment has been allowed to rise well 
above any level that anyone is likely to defend as a 
standard for long-run performance. 


What is the rationale? It can be found in a variety of 
official statements, but perhaps can be extracted in 
particularly pure form from the five reasons the Bank 
of Canada declares in its latest annual report. There 
is the distributional issue, the impact of inflation ‘“‘on 
the poor, the retired, and other elements in the commu- 
nity who because of their weak bargaining position are 
unable to keep up in the race with rising prices.” There 
is the peril that inflation will “undermine our interna- 
tional competitive position.” And then, under three 
headings, there are repercussions of inflation on real 
output; thus, the great cost of strong depressants later 
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if mild depressants are not used now, the distortio 
in output from disorganized long-term capital market 
and the diversion of resources in attempts to escap} 
inflation-imposed losses. It is not denied, as one rea 
this, that real output is in fact being sacrificed no 
but is argued that later on, if present sacrifices are noj 
made, decidedly larger losses must appear. To thes' 
themes the Bank adds the mechanistic details that “ther 
is no justification for risking the serious injury . . . whic 
would occur if measures of restraint were insufficie 
and inflation were permitted to accelerate,” and tha 
depressant policy has to be particularly persistent “1 
there are widely held inflationcry expectations.” | 


This is where policy, it seems to me, has become cruelly 
misguided. For the moment, leave aside the possibilit 
of substantial net losses in some longer period if rigou 
is not endured now. Compare the policy that has fol 
lowed from the argumentation of the Bank with a polic 
that has been directed, say, to unemployment rates a 
least a full point less than we have been accepting, anc 
then to what I would call an activist version of thi 
expansionist alternative, a policy in which attentior 
would be paid to correcting distributive problems. I ar 
not at all persuaded of the superiority of restraint t¢ 
even simple-minded expansion, for it is by no means 
clear that there is much to choose between the twe 
distributive patterns and there is the clear short-run gair 
of something like two billion dollars a year in real outpu 
that should accompany modest expansion. In any cas¢ 
I am confident that with an activist policy the real gain 
could be associated with an improved pattern of distri 
bution, confident because, whatever else is hazy abou 
the outcome of this policy or that, to make improvec 
payments to pensioners, say, has, vis-a-vis the pen 
sioners, large, immediate, and controllable effects. 


In looking at distributional problems in Canada one 
sees at once, surely, the deplorable situation of the 
retired population, the income effects of unsellable 
wheat, the continuing gross regional disparities in in- 
come levels, and the condition of the various categories 
of the unemployed. The policy of restraint can have 
had very little to do one way or the other with the wheat 
problem, and for the rest seems to me so perverse that 
one supposes it cannot really be current distribution that 
accounts for government policy but only the imagined 
enormous losses of the long run. In the short run the 
percentage point of unemployment not only is the arith- 
metic equivalent of 80,000 or so persons, but accompan- 
ies an overall rate of unemployment that in seasonalized 
form has recently risen to well over 5 per cent, and that 
in March signified about 11 per cent unemployment in 
the Atlantic provinces and about 9 per cent unemploy- 
ment in Québec, and that also in current terms (for the 
first quarter of the year, and an extremely seasonal 
figure) showed about 23 per cent of labourers and un- 
skilled workers unemployed. 
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Hhere is still the distributional argument in terms of 
jie weak whose incomes are eroded by inflation, and 
f the pensioners and retired in particular. About 
$700,000 persons now receive the Old Age Security 
lension, and rather more than half of them receive 
uaranteed Income Supplements. It follows, from the 
egulations attached to the Supplements, that for rather 
nore than half the population 65 years of age and older, 
nese two sources of income (at full rates not quite $112 
'month) are the effective support of retirement. Here 
urely is where distributive values can be tested. Yet 
le arrangements that are now effective have been pro- 
ected by cost of living adjustments of only 6 per cent 
ver a period in which the cost of living has changed 
y more than 13 per cent. Built into the plan and 
lowed to remain has been a device that ensures that 
he real claims of this weakest of groups are diminished 
y inflation. In a Kafkaesque way these pensioners have 
een allowed to become a hostage to folly. Look how 
adly we shall let them be treated, in effect the authori- 
es have said, if you insist on expansion. Whatever the 
terits of the rest of the dispute, surely the real claims 
f these people could and should have been protected 
y a government that presses the distributional argu- 
jent—the plight of the bulk of the retired would be 
esperate enough still. 


ivilized arrangements for the inter-generation pay- 
1ents needed to ensure decent standards for the retired 
ire, of course, slowly being introduced in Canada. It 
-Tegressive, though, to attempt to constrain this evolu- 
on by linking stabilization policy to the schemes by 
hich pensions are paid. When the Bank warns us that 
he life expectancy of a man retiring at 65 is just long 
ough to see the real value of his pension cut in half 
y an average price rise of 5 per cent a year,” it sets 
p a misleading opposition that can divert us from a 
itional approach to stabilization and to redistribution 
oth. We need to determine that pensions now and a 
eneration ahead conform to our distributive beliefs, 
ut we cannot foresee economic events a generation 
head and should not allow what has not been foreseen 
bout prices and productivity to prevent us making 
ension payments that are just in relation to the facts 
1en known. Does the Bank really suggest that we must 
xploit the retired if prices do rise by 5 per cent a year? 
ind does it suggest that if U.S. prices, say, inflate year 
y year, Canada must stabilize prices, at whatever other 
Ost, as the reasonable way to defend the retired? The 
sues have already been separated in public policy, and 
nould not again be joined. 
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Leave the distributional arguments, then, and return 
to the deferred question of the longer-run losses the 
inflationary situation might produce. On the interna- 
tional front the danger of being competitively undermined 
is evidently so pervasive that the Bank warns “even 
though other countries are also having a difficult time 
in controlling inflation, ... we should not assume that 
they will fail to do so.” Perhaps, but there is a wild 
flash of protectionship hopes still preserved when the 
Bank goes on to promise that “if we could make some 
gains in our competitive position by doing somewhat 
better than others in controlling inflation, the long-term 
rewards in the form of increased output and employ- 
ment and an improved trade balance would be tangible 
and worthwhile.” Whether we undermine or are under- 
mined, there seem to be no circumstances in which the 
“undermining” argument is to be set aside as support 
for just a little more discipline and restraint. 


If the Canadian economy were in fact inflating in some 
extravagant way in relation to the United States, if in 
fact real demand had pressed unemployment rates down 
to levels that even in a quiet external environment would 
produce notable inflation, if official policy could reason- 
ably be presented as the response not to inflation derived 
from whatever autonomous causes but to inflation su- 
perimposed by autonomous Canadian causes, then the 
fears of the authorities about losses in the long run might 
be more plausible than they are now. But it is inflation 
simple that is unacceptable to the authorities, whatever 
its source, and not merely inflation of essentially domes- 
tic origin, and even if one allows that public declarations 
(and technical discussions for that matter) are more 
easily carried on with inflation simple as the thing re- 
ferred to, it seems to me still true that the authorities 
are assessing their problems as though both causes and 
solutions for the total inflationary situation lay within 
our boundaries. Let the realities abroad change and 
stability return in the American economy, then with 
reasonable policies here, expectations should be dam- 
pened at home and the talk about cumulative inflation 
disappear. 


Of what then would reasonable policy consist, in the 
hoped-for stability to come, in the inflationary milieu 
of the present? If we look back to the quieter intervals 
in the past twenty years, to the late and post-Korean 
years, to the years in the sixties when most of the slack 
had been taken up from the last obsessive battle with 
inflation, we might accept that, at a rate of 4 per cent 
unemployment, Canadian inflation set against a stable 
external environment is likely to be very small, no threat 
at all to the peace of mind of those who fear cumulation 
or destabilizing expectations. It is also true that, at 4 
per cent unemployment, the problems of the jobless begin 
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to be tractable. Such a focus of policy, supplemented 
by the intention over a period of a few years to reduce 
the 4 per cent to, say, 3% per cent by improved policies 
on the supply side, such a focus is cautious enough for 
anyone. But it seems to me a focus, too, for rational 
policy now. Clearly if we commit ourselves to something 
like unemployment cut to 4 per cent, the extra percen- 
tage point of employment of many paragraphs back, 
we accept that inflation from abroad will have to be 
lived with, that undesirable distributive effects will have 
to be offset, that exchange rate policy will have to be 
flexible, as indeed it has now become and should remain, 
accommodating itself to the basic goal of a Canadian 
version (cautious, watered down) of full employment. 
Inflation will have to be looked at in technical and not 
moralistic terms. But there are great advantages if it 
is. The paralysis in social policy disappears, and real 
goals can again be pursued. 
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It has been said that Mr. Nixon should have Mr. Kis. 
singer tell him that the war in Viet Nam has been won 
and that a victory can be declared and the troops 
brought home. Perhaps Mr. Trudeau can search out ¢ 
similar formula for his campaign against inflation. It 
may indeed be that the breakdown of policy as it was. 
with fixed exchange rates and based on voluntarism 
without even the 6 per cent, that this has already allowed 
a reversal of real policy. There is some insulation in 
the freed dollar. The labour unions provide a target 
for the devil theorists. Collective bargaining on civilized 
terms is undermined, but that may be thought a cheap 
political price to allow the reversal to be hidden. 


Dr. Young's report 


By mid-1969, the Governments of the United States and 
Canada had come to the conclusion that they had no 
alternative but to bring the current inflation under con- 
trol, said Dr. John Young, in his paper to the Association. 
He went on to outline the steps the two Governments 
had taken in their battle against inflation, and to de- 
scribe the findings and activities of the Prices and In- 
comes Commission. The article that follows is an extract 
from that paper. 


Both the Canadian and U.S. Governments had been, 
for several years, actively applying measures of mone- 
tary and fiscal restraint designed to curb the growth of 
public and private spending in their economies. As these 
measures began to take hold, markets for goods and 
services could be expected to soften; but, given the 
pervasiveness and momentum of the inflation, and the 
strength of the inflationary psychology, it might well 
take a considerable time for price and income increases 
to slow down. In the meantime, it would be very difficult 
to avoid, perhaps for a protracted period, adverse side 
effects that no one wanted—an interruption in the 
growth of production in the economy and a temporary 
rise in unemployment. 


It seemed to the Commission that a smoother, shorter 
and less painful transition back to price stability could 
be achieved if some way could be found to cut directly 
into the spiralling process of price and income increases 
with the object of slowing it down more rapidly than 
seemed likely otherwise. If this could be done, it might 
be possible to moderate government policies of budge- 
tary and credit restraint earlier, and to soften some of 
their more painful side effects. 
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During the summer and early autumn of 1969, the Com- 
\nission held close to 100 meetings of various kinds with 
‘vepresentative groups of businessmen, labour leaders, 
‘sovernment officials and others in an attempt to arrive 
Wit a comprehensive set of undertakings for which wide- 
SE read support throughout the community could reason- 
ibly be expected. 


alll 


Nl 


‘his phase of the Commission’s efforts came to an end 
tn October 17, when the leaders of the two major trade 
Iynion federations in Canada rejected as impractical any 
‘pproach to the problem that incorporated an explicit 
formula limiting wage and salary increases. An alterna- 
ive approach suggested by the labour leaders was to 
soncentrate on confining price increases to those that 

ould be justified by a corresponding increase in the 
jirm’s total production costs, including wage and salary 
)ncreases. 


| n view of the position taken by the labour federations, 

he Commission decided, after consultation with gov- 
smmments and business leaders, to try a somewhat 
Hifferent approach. Instead of trying to negotiate an 
icross-the-board set of commitments with representa- 
ives of all segments of the community at once, it would 
see how far it could get by negotiating in a more piece- 
neal way. 


We began this phase of our efforts by exploring with 
he executives of the larger national business associa- 
ions the possibility of persuading the business commu- 
lity to take the first step. We asked them whether they 
hought business firms generally would be willing to 
nake a meaningful effort to limit price increases during 
1970, even though, in the beginning at least, firm under- 
“kings to exercise a corresponding degree of restraint 
dad not been obtained from governments, wage and 


salary earners or other groups in the community. 


The business leaders we talked to thought it possible 
that business firms would be willing to take an initiative 
of this kind. Later, following a lengthy process of discus- 
ion and negotiation, specific proposals were submitted 
© the Commission by groups such as the Canadian 

anufacturers’ Association and the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce. 


n mid-January, the Commission decided that the re- 
sponse had been sufficiently positive to justify the calling 
fa National Conference on Price Stability in Ottawa 
on February 9 and 10. This conference was attended 
oy more than 250 business leaders, executives of nation- 
al business and farm associations, and representatives 
of professional groups. 
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The conference reached broad agreement on the basic 
principle that business firms generally, if called upon to 
do so, would reduce the number and size of price in- 
creases they would normally make in 1970 by ensuring 
that price increases were clearly less than the amount 
needed to cover increases in costs. at a normal volume 
of output or sales. More specifically, the conference 
reached agreement on how this general principle should 
be interpreted as a guide to the pricing policies followed 
in particular areas of business—manufacturing, whole- 
sale and retail trade, transportation and utilities, bank- 
ing and finance, agriculture, and basic export industries, 
for example. The Commission undertook to check on 
the degree of compliance with these pricing criteria on 
the part of business firms by conducting price reviews 
in a variety of industries. The basis on which such price 
reviews would be conducted was discussed with those 
attending the conference, and the Commission was as- 
sured that business firms would supply the price review 
teams with the required information. 


At a Federal-Provincial Conference of First Ministers 
on February 16 and 17, the Commission reported on 
the results of the meeting with business, farm and pro- 
fessional representatives, and it put before the heads 
of governments a number of specific suggestions for 
action on the part of the federal and provincial Govern- 
ments in support of the price restraint program. In the 
concluding statement issued at the close of the confer- 
ence, the heads of governments endorsed the Commis- 
sion’s plan to call upon business firms generally to follow 
the basic pricing principle adopted the previous week. 


The governments undertook to observe the same 
principle in the prices or fees charged for goods and 
services offered for sale by government departments and 
public enterprises. Although they expressed the hope that 
government sanctions would not be required, most of 
the governments represented agreed that, if necessary, 
they would use whatever means lay within their control 
to deal with cases of serious non-compliance reported 
by the Commission. The governments agreed also to 
consider the establishment or strengthening of rental 
review procedures for existing self-contained residential 
accommodation in major urban centres, and to urge 
professional associations to postpone or limit increases 
in existing fee schedules during 1970. Finally, the First 
Ministers agreed that governments should exercise as 
much restraint in their spending, taxing and borrowing 
as is practicable without damaging essential services or 
retarding economic development. 


The Commission was well aware, of course, that what 
had emerged from these conferences was only a begin- 
ning, and that the most difficult stage of the exercise 
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still lay ahead—namely, to find some way of exerting 
an effective moderating influence on the size of wage 
and salary increases. The Commission now had a base, 
however, from which to exert a limited, but none the 
less real, restraining influence over price increases. A 
number of price review teams have been formed, staffed 
partly with officials seconded from government, and 
partly with experienced specialists seconded from busi- 
ness firms. Reviews of price and cost increases have been 
completed in the case of steel rolling mill products, tin 
plate and glass containers. Similar studies are under way 
in the case of railway freight rates, copper and copper 
products, tin containers, coffee, rubber tires, fine papers 
and duplicating services and supplies. A wide variety 
of other price increases that have been brought to the 
Commission’s attention have been investigated on an 
informal basis, and in a number of cases, firms have 
agreed to defer or rescind such increases. With the 
co-operation of a growing number of business firms an 
organized system of price surveillance is being deve- 
loped. 


In the meantime, the Commission resumed active discus- 
sions with leaders of trade union organizations in a ren- 
ewed effort to find a possible basis for obtaining their 
participation in the restraint program. On March 23, 
however, the two major labour federations again rejected 
the principle of wage and salary restraint in annual briefs 
presented to the Government. At the May conference 
of the Canadian Labour Congress (L. G., Aug., p. 558) 
this position was re-stated in equally vigorous terms. 


The resolution of some of the less central issues of 
inflation may have been advanced a bit by recent events. 
The current inflationary episode has been widely recog- 
nized as having somewhat different characteristics than 
previous ones. In particular, the present inflation has 
been associated with an unusually long period of unin- 
terrupted economic expansion, and has been both more 
prolonged and more rapid than previous North Ameri- 
can experience of inflation. One widely noted conse- 
quence of this has been the ability of capital and labour 
markets to adapt to progressively changing expectations 
about the future value of money. Almost any form of 
contract for the future payment of fixed amounts of 
money, whether a long-term bond issue or a three-year 
wage settlement, is now written in figures that can 
scarcely be explained on any other basis, and which 
are well outside the range seen in North America for 
several decades. This has provided new empirical evi- 
dence on the question of response to sustained inflation. 


In the latter part of 1966 and early in 1967, policy 
actions taken to check the pace of inflation appeared 
to be achieving some limited success, but renewed 
inflationary pressures developed in a few quarters after 
these efforts had been relaxed. What this particular 
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Dr. John Young 


experience taught us is reflected in the professed deter 
mination of our economic managers, both here an 
in the United States, not to repeat what has since com 
to be regarded as a premature and excessive relaxatioi 
of policy restraints. One can only speculate on wha 
would be the effects of a second episode of this kin 
in present circumstances, despite all the brave words tha 
have been uttered about the need to see the proces 
through to its conclusion. A clear demonstration that 
for the first time in the history of this part of the world 
inflation had finally got beyond anyone’s ability to contro 
would put us into a new environment for economic policy 


On the question of how best to attempt to extricat 
the economy from an inflation such as we have seet 
in recent years, it seems to me that the differences amon; 
the solutions advanced by economists are not very deey 
or fundamental. The main issue is between those wh 
feel that reliance should be placed solely on measure 
such as monetary and fiscal action to check the growtl 
of demand, and those who feel that such measures migh 
usefully be supplemented by some form of direct pres 
sure to help scale down the size of price and incom 
increases. 


Both sides, it seems to me, would grant that any forn 
of direct intervention of this kind would tend to resul 
In a certain amount of distortion of the resource 
allocating function of the price mechanism in maf 
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sets for goods and labour. Both sides would probably 
uso agree, however, that such effects were unlikely to 
pe of great moment in the case of a temporary short-run 
ogram. 


he area of disagreement is likely wider on the question 
4% whether the probable effectiveness of such attempts 
at direct intervention would be worth the trouble. On 
his question, I would merely point out that the issue 
is not whether prices and incomes policies, in general, 
Jo or do not have significant effects. How strong the 
sfiects are must. surely depend on the particular form 
Ihe policy takes, the particular methods employed for 
influencing prices and incomes decisions, and the particu- 
ar circumstances in which these measures are deployed. 
ome methods of intervention are more ambitious, more 
ngenious, and better calculated to suit the requirements 
of the situation than others. The more energetic and 
inventive the attempt to devise effective means of inter- 
vention, the greater will be the chances of achieving 
meaningful results. 


inance conference 


At a meeting of the provincial Finance Ministers and 
reasurers, held on June 5, Dr. Young asked for the 
oint support of the federal and provincial Governments 
n applying criteria to limit increases in wage and salary 
sosts. A press release issued by the Prices and Incomes 
-ommission after the meeting goes on to say that the 
bjective of the Commission’s program is to provide 
sreater assurance of continued progress in reducing the 
ate of cost and price increase. This will make it possible 
or the federal Government to proceed with the neces- 
ary monetary and fiscal action to permit the economy 
0 assume a more normal growth path, with greater 
mployment opportunities under conditions of reason- 
ible price stability. The proposal is intended to reinforce 
he existing program of direct restraint on business 
icing policies. 


The wage and salary criteria are designed to enable 
mployees as a group to obtain as large an increase 
n their real incomes as the economy is capable of 
lelivering through increased average output per em- 
Moyee, while making continued progress toward rea- 
onable price stability possible. 


\n initial upper limit of 6 per cent will apply to first-year 
ncreases in wages and salaries, including fringe benefits 
ranted in present circumstances. This initial figure will 
low for a long-term average improvement in national 
oductivity of 2% to 3 per cent a year, together with 
i possible rate of increase in the Consumer Price Index 
ver the next 12 months of 3 to 3% per cent. The upper 
imit of 6 per cent is also in line with the average figure 
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for second- and third-year increases becoming effective 


in 1970 under major collective agreements negotiated 
in 1968 and 1969. 


These initial limits will be subject to reconsideration 
from time to time in the light of progress and prospects 
in limiting the rate of increase in prices. In certain cases, 
wage or salary increases in excess of the announced 
limits will be justified. 


No general exception will be permitted on the grounds 
that the group of employees concerned has fallen 
seriously behind the rates of pay achieved by comp- 
arable groups. 


It is intended that the 6 per cent limit should apply 
to increases in rates of pay for particular job classifica- 
tions, and that it should not prevent increases in em- 
ployee compensation reflecting clear-cut cases of pro- 
motion within the job structure, including the comple- 
tion of probationary periods or stages of apprenticeship. 


Improvements in fringe benefits covering contingencies 
such as sickness or accident will be exempt from the 
announced limits. Changes in the length of the standard 
workweek or in paid time not worked, which have the 
effect of increasing employee remuneration, will be taken 
into account in the application of the specified limits. 


Employers will be encouraged to compensate employees, 
whose pay increases meet the criteria, in the event that 
the Consumer Price Index rises by more than 3% per 
cent over the first year of such increases. It is suggested 
that such provision might take the form of re-opening 
clauses in collective agreements or indexing arrange- 
ments. 


Employers and employees generally, both in the public 
and private sector, will be called upon to observe the 
criteria. Procedures will be established for surveillance 
of wage and salary increases, and for the review of 
particular cases at the discretion of the Commission. 
The findings of such reviews will be made public, and 
it will be for the government under whose jurisdiction 
the relevant employee groups fall to take appropriate 
action to deal with serious cases of non-compliance. 


Provincial governments were asked to re-examine the 
steps that they have already taken to promote restraint 
in the area of rents and professional fees, as further 
action along those lines by some provinces will be re- 
quired to obtain support for the wage and salary re- 
straint program. 
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Steps in a new direction 


Part Il 


Firms steps in the direction of sociai action were taken 
by the Canadian Labour Congress at its eighth constitu- 
tional convention, held in Edmonton from May 18 to 
22. Although not forgetting the bread-and-butter themes, 
the executive presented a program that included a broad 
range of social issues. The first part of the report on 
the CLC convention was published in the August issue 
of The Labour Gazette. 


Constitution and structure 


sae) 
S 
So 
Y 


The committee on consti ee 
ward resolutions, accepted by the con 
union bargaining. international 
mergers. The committee urged hat the United 
Fishermen and Allied Worker e refused mem- 
bership unless it merged with the Canadian Food and 
Allied Workers. The Fishermen’s application was re- 
ported in the August issue of the Gazette. 


tructure put for- 

vention. on multi- 

unions. affiliations and 
| 


On the subject of international unions, the convention 
passed a resolution asking for minimum standards of 
self-government for the Canadian sections of interna- 
tional unions. These standards include: election of Ca- 
nadian officers by Canadians; policies dealing with na- 
tional affairs to be determined by the elected Canadian 
officers and/or Canadian members: and Canadian- 
elected representatives to have the authority to speak 
for the union in Canada. 


Another resolution asked the CLC to promote joint 
union negotiations “on the broadest scale, wherever 
feasible,” and to provide technical and research assis- 
tance for multi-union bargaining groups. A further reso- 
lution called for the CLC to encourage discussions be- 
tween unions with overlapping jurisdictions, with a view 
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to co-ordinating bargaining efforts in order to brin 
about organizational unity in each industry. The Co 
gress recommended also that unions be encouraged 
merge, so as to bring about “maximum unity in t 
Canadian labour movement,” and that unions né 
affiliated with the CLC be urged to do so. 


Organization 


The organization committee recommended passage ¢ 
resolutions on organizing white-collar workers, on as 
sisting various professional groups, and on joint discus 
sion between farmers and workers. The conventioi 
passed a resolution asking that groups of teachers, pro 
fessors, nurses and others be assisted wherever possible 
and be invited to become affiliates of the CLC. 


The Congress declared that farmers have a right to “jus 
and decent incomes” and called on unions “to striv 
to increase opportunities for joint discussion and activit 
between farmers and workers in as many fields of com 
mon interest as possible.” While asking for increase 
organizational activity among white-collar workers, th 
Congress passed a specific resolution urging the federa 
Government to amend legislation so that the orga 
nization of bank employees could be made possible o: 
a regional basis. 


Economic policy 


The economic policy committee presented a report re 
commending passage of a wide range of resolutions 01 
such things as inflation, taxation and poverty. One majo 
resolution on the subject of industrial democracy reads 
“Whereas it is inappropriate in a free society for workin 
people to be subject to authoritarian control in the wor! 
place that would be considered intolerable in the com 
munity at large; and whereas one of the major historica 
forces for freedom has been the labour movement; bi 
it resolved that the Canadian Labour Congress press fo 
the application of democratic principles in the work plac 
by fighting for the extension of collective bargaining te 
remove the unfettered right of management to exercisi 
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ndue control over the work force; be it further resolved 

nat the Canadian Labour Congress, while recognizing 
hat there is a division of functions between labour and 
lanagement, endorse the extension of collective bar- 
aining to encompass all matters which affect the 
yorkers’ industrial life, including such things as the 
pact on workers of technological and other change, 
ith particular emphasis on the legislative enactment 
yf the recommendations of the Freedman report, pro- 
duction plans, future industrial development policies, 
the curtailment of operations, the methods and processes 
of operations and pollution control.” 


Other resolutions called for: the establishment of price 
Teview boards; the stopping of further abandonments 
of rails lines or reduction of passenger train service; 
a better deal for women who are heads of families; a 
better deal for Indians, Métis and Eskimos; the end 
of financial discrimination against part-time workers; 
improved retraining programs for updating or improv- 
ing the skills of workers; and measures to guarantee 
hat no foreign-owned or foreign-controlled company 
be allowed to discriminate in its export policies on the 
basis of decisions by a foreign government. 


The convention called also for the outlawing of all 
profit-making employment agencies, because they “con- 
tinue to exploit the earnings of workers whom they place 
in employment,” and their activities “often result in the 
outright deprivation of fringe benefits and poor working 
conditions for workers.” The convention asked that the 
CLC request the Canada Department of Labour, in 
co-operation with the Department of Manpower and 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, to establish 
Employment Advisory Committees on national, regional 
and local levels. 


Fraternal delegates 


Joseph Crawford, Fraternal Delegate from the Trades 
Union Congress of Great Britain spoke about some of 
the developments that have occurred in British trade 
unionism since the 1968 CLC Convention. The most 
important development was the labour Government’s 
Industrial Relations Bill. The Bill attempts to provide 
a framework of minimum standards in which voluntary 
collective bargaining can best operate and develop. To 
this end, the Bill includes provisions such as the intro- 
duction of procedures and statutory orders to deal with 
“19th century employers who still refuse to grant trade 
union recognition.” Other provisions are the new statu- 
tory protection for workers victimized for trade union 
activity or unjustly sacked, and measures to persuade 
employers to give their workers more information about 
the operations of their firms for bargaining purposes. 
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Mr. Crawford pointed out, however, that the Bill failed 
to clear up the confusion about the protection a union 
has from court actions arising from breaches of com- 
mercial contracts. He went on to say that this was not 
the only development arising out of the debates and 
arguments following the Donovan report. The TUC had 
been given increased authority by affiliated unions to 
intervene and to make rulings on a wide range of inter- 
union and industrial disputes. Mr. Crawford was critical 
of managements that shroud their operations in secrecy 
from their own workers, and he declared that it was 
only reasonable for workers to be consulted and have 
negotiating rights on the production and investment 
decisions that vitally affect their future. 


Tensions are developing between union members in the 
United States and those in Canada. A. F. Grospiron, 
Vice-President of the AFL-CIO and President of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union ac- 
knowledged, in his address to the CLC convention. He 
affirmed his respect for the legitimate positions of Cana- 
dian unionists in affairs peculiar to Canada, and express 
his belief that international unionism should not impose 
American viewpoints on foreign affairs upon member- 
ship in Canada. Mr. Grospiron stressed the need to 
preserve a broad basic area of co-operation, but admit- 
ted that there might be cases where international union- 
ism has worked to the disadvantage of Canadian 
workers. He believes, however, that affiliation with his 
international union has meant more money and better 
conditions for OCAW members in Canada than they 
would have gained independently. He believes, too, that 
conditions of United States members have been en- 
hanced by the accomplishments of Canadian members. 


In his address to the CLC, the ICFTU’s General Secre- 
tary, Harm Buiter, admitted to being very impressed 
by the awareness the Congress showed of international 
problems. He expressed concern over the erosion of 
basic trade union rights in an ever increasing number 
of countries, and described as deeply disturbing, the 
tendency of governments in many developing countries 
to interfere with the growth of indigenous free labour, 
on the grounds that it constitutes an obstacle to the 
process of nation-building. He declared that the ICFTU 
had spared nothing in its efforts to help the workers 
of the emerging countries to develop and make viable 
their own democratic free trade unions. Mr. Buiter called 
for greater efforts in the fields of trade union education 
and technical assistance, and he stressed the need to 
help affiliates in the countries concerned, to convince 
their governments that free trade unions, far from being 
an impediment to national development, are an indis- 
pensable prerequisite to such development. He regretted 
that the ICFTU was not operating at full strength, and 
deplored the loss of its largest affiliate, the AFL-CIO. 
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The following are highlights of a paper presented by 
Bernard Wilson, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Canada Department of Labour, at the Montreal Material 
Management Conference in May. 


When considering technological change, management 
is chiefly concerned with such problems as productivity, 
competitiveness and the survival of the enterprise. La- 
bour, however, is primarily interested in continuing 
employment, stability and the general welfare of the 
employees. Governments share the concerns of man- 
agement and labour, but they also bear the basic re- 
sponsibility for other problems in the fields of employ- 
ment and labour legislation that are caused by techno- 
logical change, particularly that of a swift and sudden 
nature. 


Management and labour in the Western world have 
maintained the same attitudes toward change since the 
Industrial Revolution: management has pressed for it 
relentlessly, and labour has bitterly resisted it. When, 
during 1956-58, the locomotive firemen, threatened by 
loss of employment because of the introduction of the 
diesel-powered locomotive, battled the Canadian Pacific 
Railway through a conciliation board, a Royal Commis- 
sion and two national strikes to keep their jobs, they 
were only doing what had been done many times in 
the past but with much less success (L. G. 1958, p. 256). 
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One is reminded of the Luddite disturbances in England 
some 160 years ago. These mass protests were caused 
by hunger and unemployment arising from the intro- 
duction of steam looms, shearing frames and other ma- 
chines. In 1830, agricultural labourers in England or- 
ganized a protest against the introduction of a new 
threshing machine that was cutting off their usual winter 
employment. Four years later, this protest and accom- 
panying disorders were directly responsible for the sup- 
pression and legal persecution of the small group of 
Dorsetshire agricultural workers known to history as the 
Tolpuddle martyrs. 


Surprising as it may seem, some employers actually 
dislike innovation because it disrupts their comfortable 
way of industrial life. In such cases, the failure to adjust 
to the competition of changing technology results in 
bankruptcy and brings on a complete loss of employment. 
Paradoxically, employment can be disrupted whether 
or not an employer keeps abreast of technological inno- 
vation. 


Despite the more flexible attitudes adopted by some 
employers, trade unions and governments, the prevailing 
upsurge of labour unrest over the past several years 
has given rise to the critical appraisal of our industrial 
relations system. Wildcat strike action, defiance of trade 
union leadership, successive failures to ratify negotiated 
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'settlements—these are only the more drastic ways in 
which employees indicate their uneasiness. 


1 


Governments have to assume responsibility for unem- 
ployment, whether or not it is caused by technological 
change. It must be noted that there is a new type of 
change that is characterized by the partial or complete 
elimination of human labour in the production, moving 
or processing of goods, and in the processing of data 
and information. There is some belief that the employer 
who introduces such a change and who presumably 
benefits from it, should bear the cost—but this is not 
always possible, particularly in a small enterprise. 


Short-run problems of human adjustment demand the 
Government’s immediate attention. The nature of the 
attention and the action required of governments can 
be summarized as: an increasing rate of mobility, and 
the necessity of aid and assistance in bringing workers 
to job opportunities; the development of new skills and 
new job categories in automated industry, and the pro- 
vision of training facilities; the death of old skills and 
the disappearance of certain job categories, and the need 
to provide retraining facilities; structural changes in the 
work force, with increases in the proportions of office, 
technical and service employees over other groups, and 
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the need for increased training facilities here, too; more 
difficult occupational adjustment by older workers, and 
the requirement for intensive retraining; and sharp re- 
ductions in hours of work and the development of new 
methods of remuneration to replace payment by the 
hour or piece, probably by an extension of salary system, 
thus requiring extensive revision of wages and hours 
of work legislation. 


In a more general way, governments can also create 
employment opportunities through tariff revision, tax 
allowances, and regional development plans. Govern- 
ments do provide general unemployment assistance 
through insurance, transitional benefit programs, and 
welfare assistance, that is also of assistance in situations 
involving technological change. 


Present management practices, trade union activities, 
and the mechanics of collective bargaining are all under 
pressure for modification because of rapid technological 
change. For the past several years, requests have been 
made to governments for the revision of existing disputes 
legislation to meet new industrial conditions. 


The dominant feature of our industrial relations system 
is the collective agreement of fixed duration. Our labour 
relations and disputes legislation is framed to protect 
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the stability and duration of these agreements. A legally 
imposed system of arbitration guards against their vio- 
lation, and a number of provisions are designed to 
prevent their reopening, except under very special cir- 
cumstances. On matters not covered by the agreements, 
employers are deemed generally by arbitrators to have 
the “residual right” to determine working conditions. 
This system works very well where working conditions 
are relatively stable, but this is not often the case today. 


Management should not be censured for desiring to 
retain the present system of fixed-term agreements. It 
is natural for a party to a collective agreement under 
our present system of industrial relations to want to 
preserve its advantage, and it cannot be denied that 
management has an advantage if it can unilaterally in- 
troduce changes that, in effect, can create working con- 
ditions never contemplated by the other party when the 
agreement was made, and that for practical purposes 
abrogate the agreement. 


Neither can the trade unions be censured for desiring 
to discuss, negotiate or bargain when technological 


change is introduced at a time when, under present 
system of industrial relations, their hands are tied for 
the duration of the collective agreement. The continue 
inability of trade unions to come to grips with disputes 
arising from technical innovations can lead only to 
further defiance of trade union leadership and direc 
wildcat action by the employees. 


Management has lived and grown in Canada by adapt- 
ing itself to change—changes in technology, in fiscal 
policy, in taxation, in consumer demand and in innu- 
merable other ways. Adapting to change is the science 
of management. If there is a change in our labour 
legislation bearing on the introduction of new tech- 
niques, it is to be expected that management will take 
that legislative change in its stride and make the neces- 
sary adaptations in industrial relations. Any loss occa- 
sioned by delay in introducing technological change 
during the term of an agreement may not be as great 
as the loss through labour that will ensue if the present 
legislative system supporting collective bargaining is 
rigidly retained in its entirety in the face of the constant 
technological change that has brought about its obsoles- 
cence. | 


“Our purpose today is to explore ways and means to 
broaden acceptance of the concepts inherent in our age 
discrimination legislation and to learn about problems 
of its implementation,” Dalton Bales, Ontario Minister 
of Labour, told more than 200 delegates from manage- 
ment, organized labour and federal and provincial goy- 
ernment departments who attended a seminar in 
Toronto in June. The seminar on the Older Worker in 
Today’s Economy and Community was sponsored by 
the Age Discrimination Division of the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission. 
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The Minister continued, “I dare say we could sum up 
the concepts by saying: equality of opportunity in em- 
ployment requires that men and women be considered 
on the basis of their individual capacities and not on 
the basis of any characteristics generally attributed to 
a group.” 


Charles Odell, U.S. Department of Labor, in giving the 
keynote address, paid tribute to the work of Dr. Leon 
Koyl, who at Sunnybrook Hospital in Toronto, had 
developed a profile for measuring an individual’s physi- 
cal and mental capacity for work. The use of this profile 
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| made possible the matching of workers’ capabilities with 
job requirements. Mr. Odell stated that Dr. Koyl’s work 


| had attracted considerable interest in the United States. 
}} 


| The first session dealt with the subject of youth versus 
age and was opened by psychologist James F. Hickling, 
President of Smith, Caldwell, Hickling Limited, Toronto. 
Mr. Hickling suggested that anyone who judges the 
| suitability of individuals for employment on the sole 
| basis of chronological age is, at best, a superficial judge. 


He stressed that: different age groups have different 
contributions to make and we need all of these contri- 
butions to make our total society work; the young are 
creative, but rebellious, the middle-aged are efficient, 
but cold, the older are stable, but cautious; and an 
employer should make his hiring decisions, not on the 
basis of chronological age, but in terms of the nature 
of the task he needs done. 


| : 

mDr. J. L. Fowler, medical director of Imperial Oil, re- 
ferred to a study on truck drivers made by an affiliate 
_of his company. This study found that a group of drivers 
aged 40 with 10 years experience had an accident rate 
less than half that of their younger counterparts. In fact, 
drivers in the 50 to 64 age range—representing 26 per 
cent of the total group— with at least 15 years experience 
had the best accident-free records of all. In concluding, 
Dr. Fowler stated that, in jobs and occupations where 
judgment, experience and know-how were requisites, and 
where problems of turnover existed, there was good rea- 
son to give a degree of preference to older workers. 


The afternoon sessions were opened by H. L. Douse, 
Chief, Section on Older Workers, Manpower Utilization 
Branch, Canada Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration. He spoke on pensions, insurance and obsoles- 
cent skills as barriers to the employment of older work- 
ers. He pointed out that, as barriers, these three factors 
were highly over-rated and stressed instead the positive 
factors inherent in the use of older manpower. 


J. W. Bentley, Superintendent of Pensions, Pension 
Commission of Ontario, described the growth of pen- 
sions, pension planning and law in the Province. He 
explained that the law today makes it easier for the 
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older employee to terminate and maintain some entitle- 
ment to a pension benefit; and, of course, this should 
make it possible for employers to ease their personnel 
policies affecting the employment of older workers. 


The final session was opened by T. A. Smith, Supervisor, 
Training and Development, Chrysler Canada Limited. 
Mr. Smith described as an obvious problem the effect 
of aging on the efficiency of the individual and called 
for more study in the areas of industrial medicine and 
hygiene for the older worker. He also urged more effort 
in the fields of sociology and the behavioral sciences 
to determine ways of handling the older worker. 


Mr. Smith said that the constantly changing technology 
of our times poses a serious problem for the older worker. 
Machinery changes, changes in techniques, vagaries of 
the market, all place constant pressure on people to 
upgrade and update their knowledge and skills. He said 
that, in his company, classes in pneumatics, welding, 
electronics, and all the basic maths, blueprint reading 
and other subjects necessary to understand a new tech- 
nology are provided for older workers. The company 
had found that the swing shift prevented most employ- 
ees from getting a high school education, so it now had 
classes in high school subjects on the premises. In con- 
cluding, Mr. Smith stressed that the older worker is one 
of our greatest assets and that the understanding of this 
statement would provide the imsight to handle his 
problems. 


The final speaker, Andrew Andras, Director, Legislation 
Department, Canadian Labour Congress, pointed out 
that one serious cause of employer unwillingness to 
employ older workers lay in the changing technology 
and in the standards of education that employers estab- 
lished as a prerequisite for hiring. He suggested that 
it was a moot point whether employers should insist 
on the relatively high educational standards that they 
now impose. In many instances, the standards were 
excessive and reflected exaggerated judgments as to 
what was required. 


In conclusion, Mr. Andras suggested three ways, as far 
as social policy was concerned, in which unions could 
act positively. (1) by pressing for full employment as 
the surest way of ensuring job opportunity for older and 
other workers who suffer job discrimination; (2) by help- 
ing to police human rights legislation as it pertains to 
age discrimination; and (3) by exploring the collective 
bargaining process itself as a means of removing barriers 
that now exist against the hiring of older workers. 
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Monthly Indexes 


Consumer, May 1970 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) declined 0.1 
per cent to 129.6 in May from 129.7 in April and was 
3.8 per cent higher than in May 1969. This is the first 
decline recorded in May since 1962. The decrease in 
the latest index was accounted for by a decline of 0.9 
per cent in the food index. The housing component rose 
0.5 per cent; health and personal care and the recreation 
and reading indexes each rose 0.4 per cent; the trans- 
portation index moved up 0.2 per cent. The indexes 
for clothing and for tobacco and alcohol were un- 
changed. 
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The food index declined 0.9 per cent to 130.3 from 131.5, 
but was 4.2 per cent higher than a year earlier. Decreases 
‘in the price levels of meat, poultry and fresh vegetables 
accounted for most of the decline. The meat, fish and 
poultry component dropped 1.7 per cent, with decreases 
of nearly 5 per cent in the prices of pork and poultry, 
partially offset by slight increases in the prices of some 
beef cuts. Vegetable prices declined 1.7 per cent, but 
were still 8.8 per cent higher than in May 1969. Prices 
of tomatoes and lettuce declined more than 20 per cent, 
and those for potatoes and celery increased more than 
10 per cent. Egg prices declined 7.5 per cent. Among 
staple goods, increases were registered for sugar and 
coffee, but butter declined 0.7 per cent. Prices of fruit 
items rose 0.3 per cent, with increases in grapefruit and 
apples more than offsetting a decline in the price of 
oranges and canned and frozen orange juice. 


The housing index rose 0.5 per cent to 130.4 from 129.8 
and was 5.0 per cent higher than in May 1969. Rental 
costs increased 0.3 per cent, and higher prices for new 
houses and repairs advanced the home-ownership com- 
ponent 0.8 per cent. Among household operation items, 
the price of home furnishings rose 0.3 per cent, mainly 
as a result of a 0.9 per cent increase in furniture prices. 


The clothing index was unchanged from the April level 
of 126.8, but was 2.4 per cent above the level of May 
1969. A decrease of 0.1 per cent for men’s wear offset 
increases of 0.3 per cent for children’s wear and 0.4 
per cent for footwear. Prices for women’s wear were 
unchanged from the previous month. 


The transportation index rose 0.2 per cent to 124.8 from 

(124.6 and was 3.7 per cent higher than in May 1969. 
Higher automobile insurance rates in British Columbia 
and New Brunswick, and increased prices for lubrication 
in Nova Scotia contributed to an increase of 0.2 per 
cent in the automobile operation index. The travel index 
rose 2.8 per cent because of seasonal increases in train 
fares. 


The health and personal care index rose 0.4 per cent 
to 139.8 from 139.3 and was 4.2 per cent higher than 
in May 1969. The price of health care was generally 
the same as in April, but personal care rose 0.8 per 
cent as a result of higher prices for toiletries, ladies’ 
hairdressing and men’s haircuts. 
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The recreation and reading index increased 0.4 per cent 
to 130.1 from 129.6 and was 2.1 per cent higher than 
a year earlier. The prices of toys and games rose 0.9 
per cent, and some increases in the price of Toronto 
newspapers advanced the reading index by 1.2 per cent. 


The tobacco and alcohol index was unchanged from 
the April level of 126.5 and was 0.6 per cent higher 
than in May 1969. 


City consumer, May 1970 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) increased in 
five regional cities and city combinations, declined in 
three and was unchanged in two. The movements ranged 
from an increase of 0.6 per cent in Halifax to a decrease 
of 0.5 per cent in St. John’s. 


Food prices were generally lower across the country, 
with declines in seven of the 10 food indexes. Increased 
rents and higher prices for household operation were 
mainly responsible for the rise in the housing indexes 
in most cities. Clothing components rose fractionally in 
five cities, declined in two and remained unchanged in 
three. There were advances in most transportation in- 
dexes, reflecting seasonally higher rail fares. Recreation 
and reading indexes recorded increases for all but three 
regional cities. 


Health and personal care components rose in six cities, 
declined in three and were unchanged in Saskatoon-Re- 
gina. Tobacco and alcohol indexes were unchanged in 
most cities, and registered minor changes in the re- 
mainder. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
April and May were: Halifax +.7 to 125.2; Vancouver 
+ .3 to 123.4; Winnipeg +.2 to 127.3; Saint John +.1 
to 123.6; Saskatoon-Regina +.1 to 122.2; Toronto no 
change from 127.5; Edmonton-Calgary no change from 
124.7; St. John’s —.6 to 121.8; Montreal —.3 to 124.4; 
Ottawa —.2 to 127.4. 
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Wholesale, May 1970 


The general wholesale index (1935 — 39 = 100) declined 
0.3 per cent in May to 288.6 from 289.5 in April, and 
was 1.9 per cent higher than the May 1969 index of 
283.1. Five of the eight major group indexes declined, 
and three advanced. 


The wood products group index declined 1.5 per cent 
to 377.5 from 383.1 in response to lower prices for fir 
and hemlock. A decline of 0.7 per cent to 292.8 from 
294.8 in the non-ferrous metals products group index 
was attributable to lower prices for silver and tin. The 
animal products group index declined 0.6 per cent to 
329.8 from 331.7 reflecting lower prices for fresh and 
cured meats and fishery products. Declines of 0.2 per 
cent or less occurred in the textile products group index 
to 257.7 from 258.1, and the non-metallic minerals 
products group index to 214.3 from 214.4. 


The vegetable products group index increased 0.5 per 
cent to 239.3 from 238.1 on higher prices for potatoes, 
and sugar and its products. There were slight advances 
in two major groups—iron and its products to 307.0 from 
305.8 and chemical products to 224.5 from 224.3. 


Farm products prices 


The index of Canadian farm products at terminal mar- 
kets (1935 — 39 = 100) advanced 1.3 per cent to 279.2 
from 275.6 in the three-week period between May 1 
and May 22. The animal products index moved up 1.1 
per cent to 363.1 from 359.2. 


British retail, March 


The British index of retail prices (January 16, 1962 = 
100) was 137.0 at March 17, compared with 136.2 at 
February 17 and 130.3 at March 18, 1969. The increase 
was due to a rise, largely seasonal, in the average prices 
of many goods and services, including potatoes and 
other fresh vegetables. 
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The index for foods, the prices of which show significant 
seasonal variations—home-killed lamb, fresh and 
smoked fish, eggs, fresh vegetables and fresh fruit—was 
147.7, compared with 142.7 in February. The index for 
the food group as a whole rose by 1.0 per cent, to 137.6, 
compared with 136.3 in February. 


The index for the housing group as a whole rose 0.5 
per cent to 152.2, compared with 151.4 in February, 
mainly as a result of rises in the average level of prices 
of materials for decorators and of rents for unfurnished 
dwellings. 


There were increases in the average level of prices of 


most articles of clothing and footwear. The index for 
this group as a whole rose by more than 0.5 per cent 
to 121.7, compared with 120.9 in February. Mainly 
because of an increase in the average level of prices 
of second-hand cars, the index for the transport and 
vehicles group as a whole rose nearly 1.0 per cent to 
127.5, compared with 126.4 in February. 


The index for the services group as a whole rose by 
about 1.0 per cent to 149.5, compared with 147.9 in 
February, mainly as a result of an increase in the 
average level of television set rentals. There was a rise 
of about 0.5 per cent in the average level of prices in 
the group “meals bought and consumed outside the 
home,” and the index rose to 140.5, compared with 139.7 
in February. 
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Federations of labour conventions 
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Two provincial federations of labour—Manitoba and New 
Brunswick—held their annual conventions in June. The 


_ Manitoba Federation passed resolutions on pollution, 
_ auto insurance and minimum wages. The New Brunswick 
_ Federation passed resolutions on proper sewage and the 
removal of all water and air pollutants. Both conventions 
_ rejected the Prices and Incomes Commission’s 6 per cent 


ceiling on wage increases. 


Manitoba 


The Manitoba Federation of Labour, at its 16th annual 
convention, rejected the newly announced limitation of 


a 6 per cent ceiling on wage increases and supported 
an emergency resolution condemning the validity of the 


| 


recommendations by the Prices and Incomes Commis- 


sion. Approval of the resolution followed a debate dur- 


ing the three-day, June convention in Winnipeg. The 


Federation is opposed to wage controls without similar 
controls for profit-making and other non-employee in- 
come sources, including rents. The resolution also called 


on the federal Government to require immediately that 
no price increase of any kind be permitted without prior 
negotiation and justification before a public tribunal. 


The delegates approved resolutions to press the federal 
Government to discourage the practice of private em- 
ployment agencies that make “considerable profit” on 
the wage rate paid by employers, and to make Canada 
Manpower the only employment agency. Other resolu- 
tions approved included the early introduction of gov- 
ernment auto insurance, establishment of a permanent 
pollution committee, inclusion in medicare of free drugs, 
medication and optical requirements, and medicare 
coverage of all students regardless of age. A resolution 
from the United Steelworkers of America called for a 
Suspension of the Churchill Forest Industries at The Pas 
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until facilities to prevent pollution of the Saskatchewan 
River are found. The Federation requested also that 
the provincial Government test the validity of a contract 
between The Pas and Churchill Forest Industries. 


Another resolution asked the provincial Government to 
approve a program that will create proper sewage plants 
in all Manitoba towns and cities, and to press also for 
government regulations that will make it mandatory for 
the removal of all water and air pollutants from opera- 
tions by any company in Manitoba. The Federation 
further requested that the Government amend the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to make the ceiling on 
claims $9,000 (present ceiling $6,000) and to bring com- 
pensation to 100 per cent from 75 per cent of earnings. 
The delegates called also for legislation that would re- 
quire all vendors of beverage containers to put a charge 
on containers and allow refund on empties, and they 
asked that trucks and heavy transports be taken off 
highways on weekends, to give drivers a rest. 


Manitoba Premier Ed Schreyer admitted to convention 
delegates that the Government had not gone “quite as 
far as labour would have wished it to do with respect 
to the minimum wage.” The present minimum hourly 
wage of $1.35 goes to $1.50 on October 1; the Federa- 
tion’s aim is to raise wages to $2 at once. A resolution 
calling for a $1.75 an hour minimum for all the province 
except the north “where it should be $2” was revised 
to read “$2 for all workers in the province over the 
age of 18.” 
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H. L. Stevens, of the United Steelworkers of America, 
was re-elected President of the Federation at the con- 
vention. Re-elected also were Bernard Christophe, Se- 
cretary Treasurer, and Joseph H. Wilford, First Vice- 
President. Mr. Christophe manages the Retail Store 
Employees’ Union and Mr. Wilford is International 
Representative of the Canadian Food and Allied 
Workers. T. E. Fick, Transit Union, and R. J. (Bud) 
Henderson were re-elected as the two Winnipeg Vice- 
Presidents. Provincial Vice-Presidents are Morris Ha- 
milton for Brandon; Horace Cockerill for Flin Flon and 
district; Albert Pohl for Pine Falls; William Hendry for 
Selkirk, and Dale Tilling for Thompson and district. 


New Brunswick 


The delegates to the 14th annual convention of the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour in June approved reso- 
lutions seeking: provincial Government control of New 
Brunswick Telephone Company; government financial 
assistance to doctors and dentists wishing to practise 
in small communities; and the establishment of a provin- 
cial compulsory car insurance scheme. 


Other resolutions included a demand that the minimum 
wage be raised from $1.15, general minimum, and $1.25 
minimum in the primary transportation, construction, 
mining, forest, sawmill and related enterprises, to $2 
an hour; that employees covered by the Vacation Pay 
Act receive 8 per cent vacation pay annually and that 
employers in general be required to pay at least 6 per 
cent vacation allowance instead of the current 2 per 
cent minimum; that the provincial Government remove 
the “maximum clause” from compensation benefits le- 
gislation, and pay benefits of 75 per cent of the worker’s 
total wages; and that an industrial inquiry commission 
be set up to determine if unfair labour practices exist. 


Resolutions were adopted calling for: unions to negotiate 
a 36-hour workweek in all future contract talks; the 
amendment of the Labour Relations Act so that employ- 
ees have the right to strike on the date their contract 
expires, independent of conciliation applications; the 
establishment of a provincial lottery; a police academy 
to train all municipal police; improvements at Saint 
John Airport; and condemnation of the Garnishment 
Act that now allows a creditor to garnishee all but $35 
of a worker’s salary. The delegates demanded also that 
noise in pulp and paper mills stay below the danger 
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level of 85 decibels; that all diesel oil-burning vehicles 
in New Brunswick be equipped with exhaust fans; that 
the provincial Government tax all raw materials export- 
ed from New Brunswick, in order to protect and develop 
industry; that all apprenticeships include safety training; 
that the provincial Government be pressured to replen- 
ish rivers with hatchery-raised fish, and that the trout. 
season be closed on September | to protect spawning 
fish. ; 


A resolution calling for the re-establishment of Grade 
13 was referred back to the resolutions committee for 
further study. Two scholarships of $1,500 each will be 
made available to members of labour movements in’ 
New Brunswick to take courses at the Labour College 
of Canada, R. P. Campbell, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
announced during the convention. | 


New executive members of the New Brunswick Labour | 
Federation were chosen during the convention. Elected 
were: Paul LePage, of Bathurst, President; J. Eric Pitre, 
Vice-President for Goucester County; Chester McNair, 
Vice-President for Restigouche County; Phillip Booker, 
Vice-President for Carleton, York and Sunbury Coun- 
ties; Timothy McCarthy, Vice-President for Northum- 
berland and Kent Counties; Alvin Blakely, Vice-Presi- 

dent for Kings, Westmorland and Albert Counties; Fred 

Hodges, Vice-President for St. John, Charlotte and 

Queens; Roland Blanchet, Vice-President for Mada- 

waska and Victoria Counties; Gregory Murphy, of 
Moncton, as Secretary-Treasurer; and Mrs. Anne Laird 

as the Federation Trustee. 


Steelworkers meet 


A proposal that Canadians take control of their own 
union affairs was discussed during a two-day Canadian 
Steelworkers convention in Edmonton in May. But most 
of the speakers opposed a plan to set up a separate 
Canadian strike fund as proposed earlier by Jean 
Gerin-Lajoie, Director of the Québec and Atlantic 
Provinces district of the United Steelworkers of America. 
Instead, the delegates proposed that the international 
union increase strike fund dues for all members to build 
larger reserves. Last year, strikes by nearly 40,000 Cana- 
dian Steelworkers cost the international fund 
$12,279,385, with only $4,070,548 coming from contri- 
butions by Canadian members. The delegates passed 
a resolution calling on Canadian Director William Ma- 
honey to draw up a new strike-assistance plan for the 
Steelworker conference this October. Under the present 
constitution, Canadian Steelworkers cannot change 
union structure without approval of an international 
convention. 
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the cost of pollution clean-up operations be forced upon 
the interests that profit from activities that cause pollu- 
tion, and that trade unions use their influence and re- 
sources to bring pollution under control. Another resolu- 
tion passed called for a “full public inquiry into wages, 
prices, profits, interest rates, rents and other ingredients 
of our economy” to combat inflation. Chartered banks 
and trust companies are the real cause of inflation be- 
cause of exorbitant interest rates and not wage increases 
won through negotiations last year, the delegates said. 
The Steelworkers union will press for pensions of 75 
per cent of normal pay after 30 years service regardless 
of age, and the union is striving for retirement of workers 
at full pension as early as at age 48. Union executives 
rejected demands for a 32-hour week, but said that 
emphasis during contract bargaining should be on a 
shorter work year. 


; 
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In court decisions reviewing administrative rulings, the 
Ontario Court of Appeal found it incorrect to interpret 
“same work” as “identical work” and upheld an equal 
pay determination under the Ontario Employment 
Standards Act. The Quebec Superior Court ruled that 
a shipping company was extra-provincial. The Saskat- 
chewan Court of Queen’s Bench decided that the Sas- 
Katchewan Labour Relations Board, having authority 
to conduct a vote in a “final offer,” had jurisdiction 
to determine the terms of the final offer. 


Ontario Court of Appeal 
The Ontario Employment Standards Act provides that 
no employer shall discriminate between his male and 


female employees by paying a female employee at a 
Tate less than a male employee for the same work 
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performed in the same establishment, the performance 
of which requires equal skill, effort and responsibility, 
and which is performed under similar working condi- 
tions. Exceptions are allowed in the case of a seniority 
system, a merit system, a system that measures earnings 
by quantity or quality of production, or a differential 
based on any factor other than sex. Under the authority 
of the Act, the Director of Employment Standards 
Branch of the Ontario Department of Labour made a 
determination that female nurses aides and male order- 
lies employed at an old people’s home operated by the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto were performing 
equal work but were receiving unequal pay. The Director 
ordered the municipality to pay the accumulated unpaid 
wages due to the nurses aides. This determination was 
reviewed and affirmed by the Executive Director of 
Manpower Services for the Ontario Department of 
Labour. 
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On application from the municipality, a judge of the 
Ontario Supreme Court quashed the order and determin- 
ations of the two Department of Labour officers; he 
found that they had erred in law by interpreting the 
equal pay provision to mean that it applied to cases 
in which men and women “were doing work that was 
not the same but substantially of the same character.” 
This decision was appealed. 


Mr. Justice Jessup, speaking for the Ontario Court of 
Appeal, understood the officers to have held in their 
determinations that the work of the orderlies and nurses 
aides was “patently of the same nature or kind” and 
that the criteria for determining whether the work was 
the same within the meaning of the equal pay provision 
were “equal skill, effort and responsibility under similar 
working conditions.” The judge who quashed their deter- 
minations, Mr. Justice Jessup said, would have found 
error in law in any event because his interpretation of 
the equal pay provision would have required that em- 
ployees not only perform the same work but that they 
must have been engaged to perform the same work, and 
because that judge’s view was that “same work” meant 
identical work. 


In Mr. Justice Jessup’s opinion, the officers had not erred 
in law; he found that the equal pay provisions applied 
to work of the same kind or nature performed by females 
or males for an employer in the same establishment, the 
performance of which requires equal skill, effort and 
responsibility and is performed under similar working 
conditions. To interpret “the same work” to mean “the 
identical work” would render “similar working condi- 
tions” redundant. Further, Mr. Justice Jessup found that 
it is the work being performed by male or female employ- 
ees, not their terms of hiring, that invokes the equal pay 
provision. 


The findings of fact made by the officers were not review- 
able; there was no error of law alleged. The equal 
pay order and determinations of the Department of 
Labour officers were upheld. Toronto (Metropolitan) v. 
Howard and Warren for Dept. of Labour, decided April 
16, 1970, 70 CNLC, para. 14,030. 


Quebec Superior Court 


The Canadian Marine Officers’ Union applied to the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in May 1968 for 
certification as bargaining agent for a unit of licensed 
engineers employed on ships owned or rented by Agence 
Maritime Inc. The company challenged this application, 
claiming that the board did not have jurisdiction, but, 
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in July 1969, the board rejected the company’s claim, 
found that the engineers in the proposed unit were 
employees in an undertaking to which the federal In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act ap- 
plied, and certified the union. The company applied to 
the Québec Superior Court for a writ under the Québec 
Code of the Civil Procedure to quash the board’s order. 


Alleging that it was an intraprovincial undertaking, the 
company argued that the Québec Labour Relations 
Board had always had jurisdiction over its ship crews; 
that its vessels operated only within the territorial limits 
of the province of Québec; and that the Canada Labour 
Relations Board had no jurisdiction to hear and grant 
an application for certification of employees who, ac- 
cording to the work they performed, came within the 
jurisdiction of the Québec board. The company referred 
to Agence Maritime Inc. v. Canada Labour Relations 
Board and Seafarers’ International Union (L. G., Feb. 
1970, p. 150), a case arising from a certification appli- 
cation for a different group of the company’s employees, 
in which the Supreme Court of Canada decided that 
the company was operating within the Province of 
Québec and did not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board. 


The judge in the case at bar, Mr. Justice Laroche, re- 
called that in the Eastern Canada Stevedoring case (L. 
G. 1955, p. 952), the Supreme Court of Canada had 
said that the degree to which the federal Act applies 
to employees of an undertaking would depend on the 
circumstances of a particular case. In order to know 
if the board had exceeded its jurisdiction in this particu- 
lar case, the actual character of the company’s activities 
must be found. Mr. Justice Laroche was of the opinion 
that reliance on the facts alleged by the company in 
its application to quash the board’s order would result 
in a finding that the company was intraprovincial and 
that the board had exceeded its jurisdiction. When testi- 
mony of the company’s vice-president/ general manager 
was taken into account, however, the actual character 
of the company’s undertaking was no longer the same. 


There was evidence that four extraprovincial trips were 
undertaken by the company in 1968. In advertising mate- 
rial, the company described itself as “serving ports of 
the St. Lawrence River, Great Lakes and Atlantic Coast 
comprising polar ships for ice navigation on the St. 
Lawrence and in the Arctic” and as serving Montréal, 
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Québec and “all Arctic ports.” The vice-president/gen- 
eral manager answered affirmatively when asked whether 
‘the company submitted tenders to businesses and goy- 
ernment for the transport of cargo outside the limit 
of Québec. In 1968, the company held “home trade” 
certificates for four vessels, two of which were owned 
by it. Under the Canada Shipping Act, a “home trade 
voyage” means a voyage between places within Canada, 
the continental United States, St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
the West Indies, Central America and the northeast 
coast of South America. For the services that it renders, 
the company had received a federal grant of $43,000 
from the Canadian Transport Commission. 


Mr. Justice Laroche concluded that the company was 
offering and providing an extraprovincial service in 
a continuous and regular manner (de fagon constante 
et ininterompue) to all those requesting such service. 
He referred to decisions of the Ontario High Court in 
the Tank Truck Transport case (L. G. 1961, p. 159; 
affirmed on appeal, (L. G. 1963, p. 611) and the Liquid 
Cargo Lines case (L. G. 1965, p. 435). The company’s 
application to quash the certification order of the Can- 
ada Labour Relations Board was refused. Agence Mari- 
time Inc. y. Conseil canadien des relations ouvriéres et 
Le Syndicat canadien des officiers de la marine mar- 
chande, decided May 15, 1970 (unreported). 


Saskatchewan Court of Queen's Bench 


In 1969 the Saskatchewan Trade Union Act was amend- 
ed to provide that, when a strike has continued for 30 
days, the union, the employer or an employee involved 
may apply to the labour relations board to conduct a 
vote to determine whether a majority of voting employ- 
ees favour acceptance of the employer’s final offer and 
a return to work. A union, whose members had been 
on strike from March to September 1969, applied to 
the board for such a vote, alleging that a final offer 
had been made on October 15, 1968. The company, 
in its reply to the application, said that its final offer 
had been made on August 11, 1969. In written reasons 
for judgment, the board ordered the vote, but said that 
it did not have jurisdiction to determine the terms of 
the final offer or when the offer had been made. 
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Claiming that the board had exceeded its jurisdiction or 
was without jurisdiction and so erred in law on the face 
of its order, the company applied to the Queen’s Bench 
Court for certiorari to quash the board’s order. The 
question before Mr. Justice MacDonald was whether 
the board, by declaring its lack of jurisdiction to decide 
the terms of the final offer, was refusing to perform 
its duty under the Act. The judge found that the Act 
did not deal in plain words with the question of the 
“final offer.” The union involved argued that the Sas- 
katchewan legislature had overlooked determination of 
the final offer and had not given the board jurisdiction 
to decide. The company argued that the whole purpose 
of the provision for a vote on the final offer would be 
defeated if the board did not determine the final offer 
prior to having a vote taken. The board’s power to make 
the determination, the company said, lay in another 
section of the Act under which the board may receive 
such evidence and information as, in its discretion, it 
may deem fit and proper. 


Mr. Justice MacDonald said that it was not possible 
to hold a vote unless someone decided what was the 
final offer. If this was the board’s responsibility, its 
refusal to decide would be an error in law affecting its 
jurisdiction. In Board of Prince Albert School Unit No. 
56 v. National Union of Public Employees, Local 832 
(L. G. 1962, p. 1395), it was found that the labour 
relations board could not make orders determining the 
appropriate unit of employees or which union represents 
a majority of employees under the Saskatchewan Trade 
Union Act unless it had a right to determine who are 
“employees.” Applying this reasoning in the case at bar, 
Mr. Justice MacDonald said that the board, having 
authority to conduct a vote on the final offer, had juris- 
diction to determine what was the final offer. Its order 
for a vote was quashed. Smith-Roles Ltd. and the Labour 
Relations Board (Saskatchewan) and the United Stone 
and Allied Products Workers of America, Local No. 200, 
decided October 31, 1969, 60 CLLC, para. 14, 225. 
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A total of 208,862 initial and renewal claims were filed 
in Canada during April 1970, an increase of 6,098, or 
3 per cent, over March 1970 and an increase of 53,440, 
or 34 per cent, over April 1969. All provinces except 
Ontario shared in the increases over March in the 
number of claims filed. Increases ranged from 9 per 
cent in Manitoba and Saskatchewan to 33 per cent in 
British Columbia. Ontario experienced, for the fourth 


consecutive month, a decrease in the number of claims 
filed. 


In a comparison with the number of claims filed in April 
1969, all provinces had increased counts. For the second 
consecutive month, the provinces of the Atlantic Region 
showed the smallest increases, with no change exceeding 
21 per cent. The most notable increases occurred in 
Alberta and British Columbia, where claim increases 
over last year were 69 per cent and 66 per cent. 
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As a result of a decrease of 47 per cent in the renewal 
claims filed in Ontario in April, renewal claims in Can- 
ada were I1 per cent fewer than in March. Initial claims, 
prompted by increases in all provinces except Ontario, 


where a marginal decline was experienced, increased 8 


per cent. Compared with April 1969, the number of 
initial and renewal claims filed were substantially 
greater this month in most provinces. 


Claimants for unemployment insurance totalled 690,723 
on April 30, 1970, a decrease of 2 per cent from the 
total on March 31. This is the first month-over-month 
decrease in the claimant count since August 1969. Al- 
though the claimant count traditionally rises in winter 
months as a response to seasonal factors on the labour 
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market, the decrease in the claimant count usually comes 
somewhat earlier in the spring than this year. 


The April claimant count, compared with that of 
March, was lower in all provinces except Alberta and 
British Columbia, where the counts increased 4 per cent 
and 5 per cent. The greatest decreases, 13 per cent to 
18 per cent, took place in the Atlantic Provinces. 


The claimant count for April was 31 per cent higher 
than the equivalent count in April 1969. For no month 
during the past 16 months have the year-over-year 
changes in the claimant population deviated by as great 
a proportion as this month. As in previous months, the 
greatest increases over the 1969 count occurred in On- 
tario, Alberta and British Columbia, which each had 
increases exceeding 40 per cent. 
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The average number of beneficiaries per week during 
April was estimated to be 513,100, a decrease of 3 per 
cent from 528,000 in the preceding month, but an in- 
crease of 31 per cent from the April 1969 estimate of 
392,200. Benefit payments totalled $81,000,000 in April 
1970 compared with $84,000,000 in March and 
$61,900,000 in April 1969. Average weekly benefit paid 
in April was $35.08, marginally lower than the $35.36 
paid in the previous month, but higher than the $31.56 
pad in April 1969. 


New cases of recorded unemployment totalled 80,900 
during March, an increase of 37 per cent over the 59,000 
_ cases recorded in March 1969. All sectors with the ex- 
= of transportation and public administration 
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Summary Table 


Activity 


experienced increased numbers of claims compared with 
March 1969. Claim increases from three sectors— 
forestry, manufacturing and construction—were equiva- 
lent to 80 per cent of the total increase. 


In the forestry sector, claim increases in the provinces 
of Québec and British Columbia predominated, ac- 
counting for 84 per cent of total sector increase. In the 
manufacturing sector the situation was somewhat simi- 
lar, with increases over last year in two prov- 
inces—Ontario and Québec— accounting for 74 per cent 
of the total sector increase. Of the increase in the con- 
struction sector, 73 per cent resulted from approximately 
equal claim increases in the provinces of Québec, Al- 
berta and British Columbia. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days 
during June. It granted nine applications for certifica- 
tion, rejected two, ordered two representation votes in 
certification proceedings, and one vote in revocation 
proceedings. It also granted one request for review of 
an earlier decision, two applications for revocation of 
certification, and rejected one application for revocation 
of certification. During the month the Board received 
14 applications for certification and one request for 
review of an earlier decision. 


Applications for certification granted 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of The City of White- 
horse, Whitehorse, Y.T. (L. G., Aug., p. 582). The 
Canadian Union of Public Employees had intervened. 


General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
979, and Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local 
Union 395, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Norton Cargo Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man. (L. G., June, p. 442). 
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United Transportation Union, on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive engineers employed by the National Har- 
bours Board at the Port of Montreal (L. G., July, p. 
508). The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers had 
intervened. 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 793, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the St. Lawrence 
Stevedoring (Western) Limited, Seaway Terminals Di- 
vision, Hamilton, Ont. (L. G., June, p. 442). The Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1842 
(Toronto) and Local 1654 (Hamilton) had intervened. 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 2499, on behalf of carpenters employed 
at Watson Lake, Y.T. by Parkins Construction Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta. (L. G., June, p. 442). 
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_ Association of Canadian Television and Radio Artists, 
_on behalf of a unit of staff announcers and certain other 
_ employees of Bushnell Communications Ltd. CJOH-TV, 
Ottawa, Ont. (L. G., June, p. 442). 


F Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
_eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard the M.V. “Congar” by Johnstone 
Shipping Ltd., Toronto, Ont. (L. G., July, p. 508). 


- Building Material, construction and Fuel Truck Drivers 
Union, Local 213, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of sales clerks employed 
by Builders Supplyland (Division of Stratford Motel 
(Yukon) Ltd.), Whitehorse, Y.T. (L. G., Aug., p. __). 


_ Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of drivers employed 
by M. J. Kaminsky Transport Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 
(L. G., Aug., p. 583). 


_ Applications for certification rejected 


Professional Transport Workers’ Union of Canada, ap- 
plicant, and Maccam Transport Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., 
respondent (employees at Saskatoon terminal) (L. G. 
May, p. 372). The application was rejected because the 
Board did not consider a unit of drivers working out 
of the Saskatoon terminal of the company to be appro- 
priate in view of the manner in which the company’s 
operations are carried on. 


Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, Old 
Colony Lodge 443, applicant, and Canadian National 
Railways, Montreal, Qué., respondent (clerks, Road- 
cruiser Service, Nfld.) (L. G., Aug., p. 582). The appli- 
cation was rejected because it was not supported by 
a majority of the employees affected in a respresentation 
vote conducted by the Board. 


Representation voted ordered 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, applicant, and 


Pacific Hovercraft Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., respondent 
Returning Officer: A. A. Franklin (L. G., Jan., p. 58). 
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General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, applicant and 
intervener, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, applicant and intervener, 
K.N.R. Truck Lines, Vancouver, B.C.. respondent (line 
drivers), and George A. Vold, et al., interveners (L. G., 
June, p. 442; July, p. 508). The Board directed that the 
names of both applicants appear on the ballot (Return- 
ing Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Representation vote ordered — revocation 


W. O. McCamon, applicants, McKee Moving & Storage 
Co. Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., respondent, and Chauffeurs, 
Teamsters and Helpers, Local 395, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, respondent (L. G., July, p. 508) 
(Returning Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Request for review 


Under Section 61(2) of the Act the Board granted a 
request for review by the Office and Technical Employ- 
ees’ Union, Local 15, Office and Professional Employees 
International Union, seeking amendment of certificates 
issued to it as bargaining agent of units of clerical 
employees employed at Burnaby and Cranbrook, B.C., 
by Millar & Brown Ltd., Cranbrook, B.C. (L. G., July, 
p. 508). The Board granted the request by way of 
amending the certificate covering employees at the Bur- 
naby, B.C. terminal. The certificate was amended to 
show the present name of the union as bargaining agent 
and the bargaining unit was enlarged to include general 
clerks employed at the company’s terminals in Nelson, 
Trail, Kelowna, Penticton and Kamloops, B.C. 


Applications for revocation granted 


The Board granted applications made by Neil W. 
Campbell, et al., and Wayne Wasylenko, et al., for 
revocation of two orders of the Board dated August 11, 
1966, which certified the Building Service Employees’ 
International Union, Local 308 (now Service Employees’ 
Internationa Union, Local 308) as bargaining agent for 
two units of employees of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited employed at its Whiteshell Nuclear Research 
Establishment, Pinawa, Man. (L. G., July, p. 508). 
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Application for revocation rejected 


Thomas J. McAllister, et al., applicants, Hunt Transport 
Ltd., Burnaby, B.C., respondent, and General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, respondent (L. Ga Nuas ap. 
583). (Reasons for judgment published as Supplement 
No. 5, 1970). 


Applications for certification received 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, on behalf of a unit of technical department 
employees of Lethbridge Television Ltd. (CJLH-TV), 
Lethbridge, Alta. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal Inc., on behalf 
of a unit of employees of CKJL, Radio-Laurentide Inc., 
Saint-Jér6me, Qué. (Investigating Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Building Material, Construction and Fuel Truck Drivers 
Union, Local 213, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of truck drivers employed 
by Art Smith Construction Co. Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. 
(Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local Union 395, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Harvie Wilkening, operating 
under the name of Harv Wilkening Transport, Regina, 
Sask., (Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers and helpers employed by 
J. Brault Inc., St-Jean, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. 
E. Bouchard). 
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Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Union, Local 168, La- 
bourers’ International Union of North America, on be- 
half of a unit of personnel of Haste Mines Development 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., employed in the Northwest 
Territories (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Union, Local 168, La- 
bourers’ International Union of North America, on be- 
half of a unit of employees of Canadian Mine Services 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., employed in the Northwest 
Territories (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, on 
behalf of a unit of freight handlers employed by Val- 
leyfield Dock & Terminal Co. Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. E. Bouchard). 


Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Union, Local 168, La- 
bourers’ International Union of North America, on be- 
half of a unit of employees of Canadian Mine Services 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., employed in the Yukon Territory 
(Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Union, Local 168, La- 
bourers’ International Union of North America, on be- 
half of a unit of employees of Haste Mines Development - 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., employed in the Yukon Territory 
(Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


General Truck Drivers Union, Local 938, Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 106, 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 880, of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ican, on behalf of a unit of employees of Bulk Carriers 
Ltd., Cooksville, Ont. (Investigating Officer: H. A. Fish- 
en): 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ In- 
ternational Union, Local 662, on behalf of a unit of 
personnel employed in Marcom and Dockyard Man- 
agement Coffee Shops by Canadian Forces Exchange 
System (C.F.E.S.) Canex, Halifax, N.S. (Investigating 
Officer: C. A. Ogden). 
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Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local 362, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of truck drivers em- 
ployed by Atco (Western) Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (Investi- 
gating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


| 
‘Le Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal Inc. (CSN)- 
Section CHEF, on behalf of a unit of employees of La 


. oix de Est Limitée—Department CHEF, Granby, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: R. E. Bouchard). 


a 
¥ 


Request for review 


The Board received a request for review under Section 
61(2) of the Act seeking amendment of the Board’s order 
of February 13, 1959, as amended April 30, 1963, which 
certified the Civil Service Association of Canada (now 
the Public Service Alliance of Canada) as bargaining 
agent for a unit of employees of Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Limited (now Eldorado Nuclear Limited). The 
union requests that the Board’s order be amended to 
name the Public Service Alliance of Canada as the 
bargaining agent (L. G., 1959, p. 386; L.G., 1963, p. 
502). 


During June the Minister of Labour appointed concilia- 
tion officers to deal with the following disputes: 


J. B. Baillargeon Express Limited, Montreal, Qué., and 
Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees’ Union, Local 
931 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Montreal City and District Savings Bank, and the Syn- 
dicate of Employees of the Montreal City and District 
Savings Bank (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


British Yukon Navigation Company Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
(Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron), 


CHEK-TV Limited, Victoria, B.C., and National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron), 


W. R. Cameron Limited, St. Catharines, Ont., and 
Teamsters Local Union No. 879 (Conciliation Officer: 
H. A. Fisher). 
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Settlements by conciliation officers 


Kingsway Freightlines Limited, Calgary, Alta., and 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees’ Union, Local 362 (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. G., Aug. p. 584). 


Nordair Limited, Montreal International Airport, and 
International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, Lodge 2309 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Dou- 
cet) L. G., July, p. 505). 


Denison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., and United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 5762 (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae) (L. G., July, p. 505). 


Canadian National Railways (drivers employed in road 
cruiser highway bus service in Newfoundland area) and 
United Transportation Union (Conciliation Officer: W. 
J. Gillies) (L. G., June, p. 438). 


Bell Canada (Directory Advertising Sales Employees 
Western Region) and Office and Professional Employ- 
ees’ International Union, Local 131 (Conciliation 
Officer: H. A. Fisher) (L. G., June, p. 438). 
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Dispute settled by mediation 


Leamington Transport (Western) Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
and General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 979 (Mediator: T. B. McRae) (L. G., April, p. 
309). 


Conciliation boards appointed 


McAllister Towing Ltd., Montreal, Qué., and Canadian 
Marine Officers Union (representing Captains and En- 
gineers) (L. G., Aug., p. 584; July, p. 505). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Chateau Laurier 
Hotel) Ottawa, Ont., and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (L. G., July, 
p. 505). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and Canadian 
Wire Service Guild, Local 213 (L. G., July, p. 505). 


Conciliation boards fully constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in May to deal with a dispute between Northland Ship- 
ping (1962) Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers (L. 
G., Aug., p. 585) was fully constituted in June with the 
appointment of R. A. Gallagher, Q.C. of Winnipeg, as 
chairman. Mr. Gallagher was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, company nominee George Eugene McKee 
of North Vancouver, and union nominee Charles Patrick 
Neale of Vancouver. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in May to deal with a dispute between Northland Navi- 
gation Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (L .G., Aug., p. 585) was 
fully constituted in June with the appointment of R. 
A. Gallagher, Q.C. of Winnipeg, as chairman. Mr. Gal- 
lagher was appointed by the Minister on the joint rec- 
ommendation of the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee George Eugene McKee of North 
Vancouver, and union nominee Charles Patrick Neale 
of Vancouver. 


Conciliation board reports received 
TransAir Limited, Winnipeg International Airport, and 
Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association (L. 


G., June, p. 440) (Full text appears in Supplement No. 
5, 1970). 
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Albert G. Baker Limited; Eastern Canada Stevedoring 
Division of Warnock Hersey International Limited; 

Clarke Steamship Company Limited; Terminus Mari-— 
time Inc.; Capitaine H. Turbis Enrg., Port of Québec 

and International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 

1958 (L. G., June, p. 440) (Full text appears in Supple- 

ment No. 5, 1970). 


Settlements reached before conciliation boards 


United Grain Growers Ltd.; Pacific Elevators Limited; 
Alberta Wheat Pool; Saskatchewan Wheat Pool; 
Burrard Terminals Limited, and Grain Workers Union, 
Local 333, International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America (L. G., July, p. 506). 


Ottawa Transportation Commission, and Amalgamated 
Transit Union, Division No. 279 (L. G., June, p. 439). 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited (Clerical and Shed 
Staff Groups at Montreal and the Lakehead) and 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees (L. 
G., Aug., p. 586). 


Conciliation boards not appointed 


V.T.R. Productions Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Local 
873, International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employ- 
ees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada (L. G., Aug., p. 584). 


Active Cartage Ltd., (Toronto and Fort Erie Terminals) 
and General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 879; General 
Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938 (L. G., July, p. 505). 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (representing certain 
member companies) and the Canadian Bortherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (L. G., Nov., 
1969, p. 680). 


Strike terminated 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (representing certain 
member companies) and the Canadian Merchant Ser- 
vice Guild (strike terminated June 13 with mediation 
assistance of W. P. Kelly, and D. S. Tysoe.) (L. G., Aug., 
p. 586). 
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arbitration 


Eight cases were heard by the Canadian Railway Office 
of Arbitration in Montreal on May 12. Grievances were 
dismissed in all cases. 


Case No. 207. Dispute between the CNR and the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers over 20 demerit marks 
assessed to the record of an engineer. 


The engineer was ordered in unassigned freight service 
from his home terminal through one town to another 
town and back to the first town. Returning to the first 
town would have completed this assignment, and he 
would have been entitled to book rest. But he booked 
rest the first time he reached the town, although he had 
not completed his assignment and had not arrived at 
that terminal as his destination. He was merely passing 
through it en route. 
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The arbitrator concluded that the engineer “behaved 
improperly when he ignored his instructions and took 
himself off duty (at the town) when he ought to have 
moved through that point and completed his assignment 
... The grievance was dismissed and the demerit marks 
remained on the engineer’s record. 


Case No. 208. Dispute between the CNR and the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers over 53 claims for a 
new day for the alleged violation of the collective agree- 
ment. 


The engineers were on a train operating from a terminal 
through one town to another town and back to the first 
town. The mileage from the terminal to the first town 
is 91.6, and the mileage for the rest of the trip is 12.6. 
The engineers submitted tickets for 100 miles, plus al- 
lowances for the first part of the trip and a second ticket 
for a new day for the 12.6 miles. The company paid 
the men as if they were in continuous service and did 
not pay the tickets for a new day. 


The agreement says that when the engineers arrive at 
the “objective terminal” they can be released from duty. 
The arbitrator said that only when they returned to the 
first town could they “properly be said to have arrived 
at their final or objective terminal” within the meaning 
of the agreement. He dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 209. Dispute between the CNR and the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers over claims by an engi- 
neer that he had “been tied up between terminals.” 


The engineer left on his regular assignment, but the 
derailment of another train made it impossible for his 
train to travel on its normal route. The engineer’s train 
was rerouted on another track past his regular destina- 
tion. On arrival at another terminal, he went off duty. 
Eight hours later, he was ordered to deadhead by taxi 
from this terminal to his regular destination to protect 
his regular return assignment, which was now operating 
on its normal route. The engineer claimed 100 miles 
for being tied up between terminals. 


The arbitrator said that the engineer’s assignment was 
changed and the engineer did arrive at his original 
destination to protect his regular return trip. Therefore, 
as he was not tied up between terminals, the grievance 
was dismissed. 
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Case No. 210. Dispute between the CNR and the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers over a claim by an engi- 
neer for holiday pay. 


The engineer was on sick leave for several months, but 
he asked for and was granted vacation pay for three 
weeks in the summer, during which time there was a 
general holiday. The engineer submitted a general holi- 
day claim for 172 miles. The arbitrator said that the 
engineer was not available for duty on the holiday, nor 
was he entitled to wages during the 30 days before the 
general holiday as he was ill. And besides, he was consi- 
dered to be on vacation during this time. The arbitrator 
said that the engineer was not qualified for holiday pay 
and he dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 211. Dispute between the CNR and the United 
Transportation Union over claims by a conductor and 
crew for “work-train service.” 


The conductor and crew operated their assigned train 
that included two cars carrying stone. These cars were 
to be unloaded from a point within the switching limits 
of the train’s point of origin to a point outside the 
switching limits. But the two cars were empty before 
the train left the switching limits, and it carried them 
through to its destination. 


The men were paid for their continuous time, but they 
claimed an additional day’s pay at yard rates, “alleging 
that work-train service was performed...” 
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The arbitrator said that if the men had been assigned 
to carry out the work as it was actually performed— 
wholly within yard limits—their grievance would suc- 
ceed. But this was not their assignment. They were told 
that the cars were to be unloaded from a point within 
the switching limits up to a point beyond the limits. 
The arbitrator said that the assigned work “was not 
yardmen’s work, and it was only due to a failure or 
inability to carry out the assignment that yardmen’s 
work happened to be performed.” He dismissed the 
grievance. 


Case No. 212. Dispute between the CNR and the United 
Transportation Union over claims by a brakeman who 
submitted time claims for the trip. 


The arbitrator said that the brakeman was assigned in 
a pool of seven crews and not to any specific train on 
any specific day. In the normal course of events, he 
would have been called for a train at 12:15 a.m., but 
was called for another train that was leaving early. Thus, 
the brakeman was properly called for the earlier train 
as he was being called in his turn. The arbitrator said 
that the agreement contemplates that a train may be 
running late or ahead of time. But that provision didn't 
help in this case, because the brakeman didn’t have a 
regular assigned trip; his assignment was to take one 
of a number of trips, according to his turn. The arbitrator 
concluded that “the provisions in the collective agree- 
ment... simply do not provide relief for the employee, 
who, not being available when called, misses the trip 
he would have taken. For this reason, the grievance 
must be dismissed.” 
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Case No. 213. Dispute between the CPR and the Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Employees over an em- 


_ployee’s claim for holiday pay. 


‘The grievor was injured and was out of service for 


‘almost two months. He returned to work the day before 
‘the holiday, but his services were not required on the 


holiday. The agreement says that in order to qualify 
for holiday pay, ‘the employee must be “entitled to wages 
for at least 12 shifts or tours of duty during the 30 
calendar days immediately preceding the general holi- 
day ...” The grievor was entitled to wages for only one 
shift during the 30 days and was therefore not entitled 
to holiday pay. The grievance was dismissed. 


Decisions of the umpire 


CUB 2851. The claimant filed an application for benefit 
on July 17, 1968. He stated that he had last been em- 
ployed as a carpenter on a construction site from May 
8 to July 12. The reason for separation was: “Labourers 
on strike—we cannot cross the picket line.” 


The background material supplied stated that the 
claimant’s loss of employment had been occasioned by 
a contract dispute between the construction contractors 
in the province and the labourers’ union. When the 
labourer’s union struck at the site where the claimant 
was employed, he and the other carpenters honoured the 
picket line. He lost his employment, as did most of the 
others, and was not rehired when work resumed on the 
site on July 29. On August 2, the insurance officer 
notified the claimant that he was disqualified from re- 
ceiving benefit from July 14 because he had participated 
in a labour dispute. The carpenter’s union then appealed 
to the board of referees on behalf of the claimant and 
all other union members placed in the same position. 


The hearing came before the board on October 3. The 
claimant was not present, but he was represented by 
an officer of his union. The board disallowed the appeal 
on the same grounds as had the insurance officer, but 
it did recommend that the “whole matter of employees’ 
crossing a picket line be further studied by the umpire 
and other competent authorities, having particularly in 
mind that, although there may be no threat of violence, 
violence may actually later occur.’ 
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Case No. 214. An ex parte dispute between the CPR 
and the United Transportation Union over the right to 
exercise seniority. 


A senior steward was denied the right to exercise his 
seniority to acquire a terminal position that is manned 
by a dining car service employee. The company stated 
that the position is filled by appointment and does not 
come within the scope of the collective e agreement. The 
agreement says that the union is the agent for “dining 
car service employees engaged in the preparation and 
service of food and/or beverages in Canadian Pacific 
meal and bar service cars ...” The arbitrator agreed 
that the terminal position did not come within the bar- 
gaining unit, and he dismissed the grievance. 


The union appealed to the umpire. In the evidence 
supplied by the insurance officer, dated January 2, 1969, 
the actuality of any violence, or proof of potential v10- 
lence if the claimant and the other carpenters failed 
to honour the picket lines was denied. In his opinion, 
“the carpenters took the initiative by withholding their 
labour to honour the picket line. Such voluntary with- 
holding of labour is participation in the labour dispute 
as the carpenters increased the extent of the stoppage 
of work and placed before the employer a ‘fait ac- 
compli.” 


The umpire disagreed with the argument by the union 


representative that the union code compelled the claim- 


ant to honour the picket lines. “In my opinion,” he stated, 
“the union code or policy was voluntarily established in 
the first instance, and when, as a matter of principle, 
members of the union honoured it by refusal to cross 
a picket line, the refusal must be treated as voluntary 
on their part.” He could not discern any evidence of 
“a justifiable and genuine fear on the part of the cl 11m- 
ants that violence would occur if any attempt were made 
by them to cross the picket line and that the claimants 
refused to cross because of that fear.” Considering both 
these factors, the umpire held that the claimant and 


all others listed on the nominal roll had “participated” 
in the dispute and were ineligible for benefit. The 
union’s appeal was therefore dismissed. 
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Wage schedules 


During May, the Department of Labour prepared 349 
wage schedules for inclusion in contracts proposed to 
be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, 
for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, and certain services. In the same period, 213 
contracts in these categories were awarded. In addition, 
100 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause 
were awarded. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract 
is available on request to trade unions concerned or to 
others who have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in May for the manufacture of sup- 
plies and equipment were: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts | Amount 
Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development l $ 23,460.00 
Post Office =) 62,293.90 
Supply and Services 101 1,374,990.00 


SBR SENET PRN BE AIPA DIB BES LPR WEN REP Eo gente 


During May, the sum of $387.50 was collected from five 
contractors for wage arrears owing their employees as 
a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcon- 
tractors to apply the wage rates and other conditions 
of employment required by the schedule of labour con- 
ditions forming part of their contract. This amount is 
for distribution to the 13 workers concerned. 
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Employment Review 


Employment increased 298,000 to 7,952,000 between 
April and May and was 90,000, or 1.1 per cent, higher 
than in May 1969. The labour force increased by 267,000 
to 8,465,000, an above-average increase for the April- 
May period, and was 217,000, or 2.6 per cent, higher 
than in May 1969. Unemployment at 513,000, was 
31,000 less than in April, a much smaller decline than 
usual, and was 127,000 higher than in May 1969. 
The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate continued 
to rise, reaching 6.2 per cent, the highest since 1962. 


Employment 


Increases in employment between April and May were 
about average for this time of year in agriculture, 69,000, 
construction, 58,000, and transportation, communication 
and other utilities, 25,000. Above-average increases took 
place in manufacturing, 59,000, community, business 
and personal service, 56,000, and public administration, 
23,000. There was an unusual decline of 24,000 in trade. 


Compared with a year earlier, employment in commu- 
nity, business and personal service increase by 158,000. 
There were much smaller gains in finance, insurance 
and real estate, 20,000, and mines, quarries and oil wells, 
15,000. Declines were reported in agriculture, 42,000, 
transportation, communication and other utilities, 
28,000, manufacturing, 18,000, and forestry, 16,000. Re- 
gionally, most of the increase was in Ontario, with 
85,000 more persons employed in May 1970 than in 
May 1969. In other regions there was little change. 
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Unemployment 


here were 513,000 unemployed persons in May, a de- 
rease of 31,000 since April. In the past two years, 
pril-to-May declines in unemployment were 46,000 and 
0,000 


ompared with a year earlier, the increase in the 
number of unemployed persons was 127,000. Half of 
is increase occurred among persons 25 years of age 
nd over. There were substantial increases in unem- 
loyment in all regions except the Atlantic, where there 
was a slight decline. In British Columbia, the compar- 
on was affected by the indirect effects of industrial 
disputes. 

| 


Of the total unemployed in May, 170,000, or 33 per cent, 
had been unemployed for less than a month, 29 per 
cent for one to three months, 19 per cent for four to 
‘six months, and another 19 per cent for seven months 
or more. Unemployment in May 1970 represented 6.1 
per cent of the labour force, compared with 4.7 per cent 
4 May 1969 and 4.6 per cent in May 1968. 


U.S. employment 


Unemployment declined 4.7 per cent in June from 5 per 
cent in May—the first decline in six months. The de- 
crease in the seasonally adjusted jobless rate occurred 
almost entirely among adult women whose unemploy- 
ment rate dropped to 4.5 per cent in June from 5.1 
per cent. 


Total employment in June declined to 78,225,000 from 
78,449,000 the previous month. The civilian labour force 
decreased to 82,125,000 from 82,555,000 in May. 


On a seasonally adjusted basis this put the total unem- 
ployment for June at 3,900,000, down from 4,106,000 
in May. Non-farm employment declined to a seasonally 
adjusted 70,666,000 in June from 70,881,000 in May. 
This marked the third consecutive month-to-month de- 
cline in non-farm payrolls. 


CNTU brief 


The report on the brief of the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions (CNTU) to the federal Government will 
appear in the October number of The Labour Gazette. 
The report has been held up because of delays in trans- 
lation. 
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Unemployment insurance fund 


During May, 1970, 20,875 investigations were finalized 
across Canada. Of these, 15,782 were on-premises inves- 
tigations and 2,199 were selective investigations to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The remaining 749 
formal investigations and 2,145 post audit investigations 
were in connection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants making 
false statements or misrepresentations numbered 1,625. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 141 cases, 140 against 
claimants and one against an employer. This does nov 
include employer prosecutions commenced by the Rev- 
enue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in May totalled $39,630,645.53 compared with 
$60,050,767.41 in April and $48,048 ,251.15 in May 1969. 
Benefits paid in May totalled $74,396,461.29 compared 
with $81,059,893.00 in April and $52,886,233.53 in May 
1969. The balance in the Fund on May 29 was 
$394,098,625.18 compared with $440,677,142.41 in April 
and $360,507,271.69 on May 30, 1969. 


Has your address changed? 


We want you to receive your Labour Gazette without 
delay. Send your new address together with your old 
address label to the Circulation Manager, The Labour 
Gazette, Canada Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Unemployment insurance report, p. 654, is prepared by 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
employment register in placed in the active file at the 
local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total number of 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 656, originates with 


the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
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Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 659, is 
prepared by the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 
of the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Department. 


Legal decisions, p. 651, originates with the Legislation 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 


Selection on the basis of individual capacities, p. 644, 
was submitted by the Section on Older Workers, Man- 
power Utilization Branch, Department of Manpower 
and Immigration. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 631, 632, 636, 642, 643, 651. 
Murray MacGowan: p. 614, 616. Murray Mosher, Photo 
Features: p. 615, 617. Public Archives of Canada: p. 
625. Fred S. Schiffer, Vancouver: p. 638. CNR: p. 661, 
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List No. 258. 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
university or public) or directly if there is no local 
library. Please indicate the publication number and the 
month listed, when requesting loans. 


Business 


a No. 1—Bruce, Martin M. Human relations in small 
business. 3d ed. Washington [G.P.O., 1969] 38 p. 


M No. 2—Thompson, Dennis Cameron. The proposal 


for a European company. London, Chatham House; 
PEP 1969. (3p, 
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M@ No.3—U.S. Small Business Administration. Starting 


and managing a small retail camera store, by Morrie 
Bragin. Washington [G.P.O., 1969] 69 p. 


Civil Service 


H No. 4—Roberts, Harold Selig, comp. Labor-mana- 
gement relations in the Public Service, [Honolulu] In- 


oc Relations Center, University of Hawaii, 1968- 
pts. 


HM No. 5—United Nations. Public Administration 
Branch. Handbook of civil service laws and practices 


Pe Geoffrey Burgess] New York, United Nations, 1966. 
p. 
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ollective agreements 


HB No. 6—Diebold Institute for Public Policy Studies. 
Labour-management contracts and technological 
change; case studies and contract clauses. Edited by 
Herbert J. Blitz. Introd. by David L. Cole. New York, 
Praeger [1969] 348 p. 


Preparatory Technical Maritime Conference, Geneva, 
1969. The following six resports were prepared by the 
International Labour Office for the Conference and were 
published in Geneva in 1969. 


M No. 7—Accident prevention on board ship at sea 
and in port. Fourth item on the agenda. 79p. 

| 

(@ No. 8—Crew accommodation. First item on the 
agenda. 7Ip. 


H No. 9—Employment problems arising from techni- 
cal developments and modernization on board ship. 
Third item on the agenda. 106p. 


M@ No. 10—Recommendation no. 109 concerning 
wages, hours of work on board ship and manning; 
‘paragraph 2, revision of the minimum basic wage for 
able seamen. Second item on the agenda. 30p. 


M No. 11—Seafarers’ welfare at sea and in port. Sixth 
item on the agenda. 48p. 


@ No. 12—Vocational training of seafarers. Fifth item 
on the agenda. 102p. 


Science 


HM No. 13—Science Council of Canada. A policy for 
scientific and technical information dissemination. [Ot- 
tawa, Queen’s Printer, 1969] 35 p. 


M No. 14—Science Council of Canada. Toward a na- 
tional science policy for Canada. [Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1968] 56 p. 
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M No. 15—Science Council of Canada. University re- 
search and the federal Government. [Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1969] 28 p. 


Social security 


M No. 16—Canada. Prime Minister. Income security 
and social services. Sécurité du revenu et services so- 
ciaux. [Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1969] 125 p. English 
and French. 


mM No. 17—International Social Security Association. 
Insurance for self-employed persons against employ- 
ment accidents and occupational diseases. Reporter: E. 
Dalla Chiesa. Geneva, 1968. 219p. Its 16th general 
assembly, Leningrad, May 1967. Report 7. At head of 
title: International Social Security Association, 16th 
general assembly, Leningrad, 10-20 May 1967. 


@ No. 18—International Social Security Association. 
Investment of old-age, invalidity and survivors’ insur- 
ance funds (comparative study of legislative provisions). 
Actuarial and statistical studies within the framework 
of sickness insurance (methodological aspects—statistical 
plan—technical bases). Geneva, 1968. 57, 27p. Its 16th 
general assembly, Leningrad, May 1967. Reports 10 and 
13. At head of title: International Social Security Asso- 
ciation 16th general assembly Leningrad, 10-20 May 
F967: 


@ No. 19—Labour Party (Great Britain). Labour’s so- 
cial strategy into the seventies. London, 1969. 116p. 


Teachers 


@ No. 20—Blum, Albert Alexander, ed. Teacher unions 
and associations; a comparative study. Urbana, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press [1969] 353 p. Examines teachers’ 
associations in Canada, England, West Germany, India, 
Japan, Mexico, Nigeria, Thailand, United States, and 
international teachers’ organizations and their activities. 
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@ No. 21—Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. Study on the supply of and demand 
for teachers in primary and secondary education. Paris, 
1969. xxii, 332p. “Restricted.” 


HM No. 22—Shils, Edward Benjamin. Teachers, admin- 
istrators, and collective bargaining [by] Edward B. Shils 
[and] C. Taylor Whittier. New York, T. Y. Crowell Co. 
[1968] xi, 580 p. 


M@ No. 23—Zitron, Celia Lewis. The New York City 
teachers union, 1916-1964; a story of educational and 
social commitment. New York, Humanities Press, 1968. 
288p. 


Unemployed 


M@ No. 24—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America. Boston firm marking 10 years of success 
in hiring hard core. Washington [1968] 3p. Its Urban 
action clearinghouse case study no. 8. 


@ No. 25—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America. Buffalo employs the hard core with Oppor- 
tunities Development Corporation. Washington [1968] 
14p. Its Urban action clearinghouse case study no. 2. 


i No. 26—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America. Detroit industries become partners of core- 
city high schools. Washington [1968] 17p. Its urban 
action clearinghouse case study no. 9. 


Wages and hours 


M No. 27—Great Britain. National Board for Prices 
and Incomes. Pay of certain employees in the film pro- 
cessing industry. London, H.M.S.O., [1969] 22 p. Its 
Report no. 131. 


— No. 28—Great Britain. National Board for Prices 
and Incomes. Pay of pilots employed by the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation. London, H.M.S.O.. 
[1969] 25 p. Its Report no. 129. 
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Women 


H@ No. 29—Cooper, Beryl. Opportunity for women, b 
Beryl Cooper and Geoffrey Howe. [London, Conserv 
tive Political Centre, 1969] 28 p. 


m@ No. 30—O’Neill, William L. Everyone was brave 
the rise and fall of feminism in America. Chicago 
Quadrangle Books, 1969. 369p. 


No. 31—U.S. Women’s Bureau. Facts about women’ 
absenteeism and labor turnover. [Washington, G.P.O, 
1969] 9 p. 


Miscellaneous | 


@ No. 32—Burke, Frank E. Canada and the founding 
of the International Labour Organization; fiftieth anni: 
versary of the ILO, by Frank E. Burke and John A 
Munro [Ottawa] Department of External Affairs [1969 
22, 24p. English and French, the latter reversed with 
separate t.p. Title in French: Le Canada et la fondation 
de Organisation Internationale du Travail. | 


@ No. 33—Burns, Arthur Frank. The business cycle in 
a changing world. New York, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research; distributed by Columbia University 
Press, 1969. 352p. “Essays reprinted to honor Dr. Burns 
for his 38 years of active involvement in the research 
and administration of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research and on the occasion of his election as honorary 
chairman of the bureau’s Board of Directors.” 


H No. 34—Canada. Department of Labour. Labour 
highlights. 1968/69. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1969. 24, 
24p. Presents highlights of the Department’s annual 
report. Report year ends March 3lst. English and 
French, the latter inverted and with special t.p. Title 
in French: Faits marquants pour le monde du travail. 


M@ No. 35—Dhalla, Nariman Kaikhusru. These Cana- 
dians; a sourcebook of marketing and socioeconomic 
facts. Toronto, New York, McGraw-Hill Co. of Canada 
[1966] 749 p. 


@ No. 36—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Digest of 
50 health and insurance plans for salaried employees, 
early 1969. Washington, [G.P.O., 1969] 126 p. 
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‘Statistics Section 


[ 


| See Percentage Chi 
‘Labour Statistics oe ae 
Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
‘TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 
INS NEO VIE Bd I Si oa sic ceduiie eeseed feue thas csoustectnenn 8,465 + 3,3 + 2.6 
ND NMR gd cali e vay ea GOD len RUE csi ss od RE eR eSelvlh bode aE 7,952 + 3.9 + 1.1 
Pe NMMES ELIA errno ty or etignsy oss tie fa ats. Boch ed dps gen ees eked ks hu pdu lduwtayss 550 + 14.3 — 7.1 
ie fey Us Tong BV Le ye We Neal eNOS TEE eee OUT ge a a 7,402 + 3.2 + 1.8 
PO Fs gee BE sii ain tek Re el RE 6,873 + 3.6 + 1.8 
POM > BARTLET, SIMON oc sshcusp coc dened shake fansecdbesebese2 3,871 — 36.9 — 2.3 
PLOT ORS CIT) 95 OUTS i... xn cdevsehasiee icin ch leeaavecds ye +-195.1 + 4,3 
RTM WIL DOL WE WOT K iss cnns oxchdeeepeveriectelaccsdcssdaraes 310 + 30.3 + 9.9 
SINNOTT eS ii 55 Seon eclipses Stowe cose cliessake de tehoocn tts dakcddte ds 513 — 5.7 +32.9 
aE NLMR Ne MRE essa eA eave cee eatianiadissntccnsoasten ated aber es 44 — 33.3 —15.4 
Sel it EEN 1S SU eee Tk 4 A GUMEet: | bs 25 nee 201 — 1.0 “olil 
BL bn Like. 6 cue sendlmmmleesiey Odie aera ti Meg OM cag nil > lis dts AaeRRe OoP 13Z — 9.0 +36.1 
CORTE ED SS fee’ Set Rea en ae RO eee CEN eee 64 — 11.1 +93.9 
Vg LO BL GE EU Fis 7 BinelaRitiegpniangce etree ne et aml Sicilia age ae a Te + 24.1 +89.5 
RY POUT OVOEK FIC SCEKING WOLK. «....000560c0cecessccsscravs vievatbeocesnececessteaes 478 — 42 +32.0 
PP eT Y AAVOUE TD. LO SO GAYS. i.0..a5.cdss.dosensesevcelesndlaidierssosesecnss 35 — 22.2 +45.8 
Sx DUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 = 100)f...............0.........00002.. May 126.4 = es ee, — 0.5 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100)f.......... eee May 122.0 — 0.3 — 3.4 
RCN ) IRIE SRS, ee Ist quarter 1970 30,783 — — 0.02 
POG SENR AS ETTEN AG OOUIE “FONE Ghosh chs sa vis sce eo encias vvde cance nts QoGoissdesseen Ist quarter 1970 16,607 — — 0.9 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
SR AR I ho Oe Se si csadedes June 94 — 6.9 —29.3 
DER SES I MEPE MOSS. SET UOT VICE, fob, MK ccs ais cvs ult edad cca cas suc June te, tac — 18.2 +18.5 
UU alot OM ree Sy ite Py ee es oe ane yt, Ree ne 2 ane eae June 1,112,920 11.9 +-22.1 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. com.)f............0.:ccccccceeee May $126.78 + 13 +. 8.1 
PAVETRC POUTTY CATMITISS (OTT oicocn.sse vas Gesssccsccccsessssdnandssscnceddscres May ee + 1.0 + 8.7 
NS WRC Y FOULS TRIG Toi oescihisncsccsvsGosiermnsrdearss che d-olemseanes May 40.1 +: 0.8 — 0.8 
Pa retemres orig hy mares (TINE) Yeas syinedcaninaodaasvnsaedthganipunvosusonduvorvares May $120.44 +> 14 + 7.6 
fonsumer. price Index (1961 ce LOO) i. ciiiiiciciccsaccsecesnesdysacsvoscedardsnss May 129.6 — 0.1 1 3.8 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100)f.... April 123.2 + 1.7 + 3.4 
Total labour income (Millions of dollars)}...........0.0ccccccecceeeeeeeeeees May $3,868.7 + 2.0 + 8.9 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIONT 
RMR REWER ae LON neces caus sdanuaaVndewunaencaniencnaies April 172.9 + 0.9 + 3.4 
LS ag 1 Sse nS 0 aa RES aoe nn Se April 170.4 + 1.4 + 2.3 
Big le 1" DSRS sea ares eee DY oh ao a I OE April 189.6 + 1,6 + 1.3 
A Ee Ce ee ee a ae ee Le ee April 154.8 +. L3 + 3.4 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION** 
Starts............. eee ae Cet RAG RAL, he TE April 9,925 T 33.5 — 36.1 
Trop viscis ch ooeechtar abe ceueaviadecaphau suuubbiu cove April 15,270 r 71.9 — 0.3 
Oe nate 66 | ETP ic Se TRIES SS DTG, st AS a April 99,115 — 5.2 —10.3 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 

t Advance data. 

t Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

B-1—Labour Income 

C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

F-1 and F-2—Prices 


G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended May 23, 1970 


Canada Atlantic Québec Ontario Prairies B.C. 


(in thousands) 


POE ABOU RerORGCE |e meen ha Ret SS, 8,465 663 2525 3,176 1,415 886 
IVT Bester ie ort 22 aes cere mace eee eta neces etl veaperes cates 5133 465 1,606 2,108 956 598 
‘AP 6a ead 0 iat <9 Re 9 fa Aa Rr 2132 198 719 1,068 459 288 
WEES DECAY IM USI oR ene ene 854 67 PAS 302 L715 oS 
P48 LST TS ate ie ite 2 Re eR 1,346 136 408 456 221 123 
SAE | Gar ts Ronen Ni 0 Ne a oe a OR os 32573 247 1,021 HonT S27 STi 
AEGAN CUES ALU, or crete Rta tal So LY en, 2,473 198 629 953 427 267 
Revere AATEC VC Ts eR adh, cae acct Aiceucckusas 219 16 53 87 39 23 

ee RN ce eh PS re soc aes Renato bors 7,952 619 2,124 3,044 £351 814 
ae ee ae airs ss AEE te essedicjocescesicnedes 5,336 428 1,446 2,010 910 542 
STV hee ctl |e ORE OR AU Se ee or 2,616 191 678 1,034 441 272 
Ean) SILT SB ef he 0 ae a Ce ee 550 29 116 135 249 21 
ete Gia cfet) tego ees Oe ee Oe, ne ea none 7,402 590 2,008 2,909 1,102 793 
ASTON STG 2S) [es ARR he ER 6,873 538 1,852 2,719 1,044 719 
ee ee 4,482 364 1,241 1,757 652 468 
5 ETS fe ain Tal ec i AAR A ae 2,391 174 611 963 392 205 

ES EOS 1 8 GS OU IR ie dae ae ho 513 44 201 132 64 72 
“ST 2 et SE 2 397 37 160 98 46 56 
“nS Get ARTE es doy Rk RN ga 116 - 41 34 18 16 

PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE.................... 6,505 719 1,953 2,195 999 639 
ae re ee PE Tal). ote 1,686 220 504 543 259 160 
CESS a «ae 8 OR EP ree Ps 4 a 4,819 499 1,449 1,652 740 479 


* Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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able A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended May 23, 1970 


20-64 Years 


14-19 65 Years 
Years Men Women and Over 
All All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


(in thousands) 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


OEE Ss a ee 14,970 2,481 4,226 1,207 4,329 1,160 1,566 
LABOUR aa ected Nee Ay orate 8,465 854 4,041 1,029 1,517 806 219 
cal ec eta ainiisova ba 7,952 745 3,859 897 1,472 769 209 
ETT Sg en, nr es 513 109 182 132 45 37 +e 
NOT IN LABOUR FORCE......ccccsssssseiee 6,505 1,627 185 178 2,813 355 1,348 
PARTICIPATION RATE+ 
FAY 23 cheep clan noe heheh rdininwss 56.5 34.4 95.6 85.3 35.0 69.5 14.0 
Sit LER Sen eee aa 54.9 30.7 95.0 78.7 34.7 68.4 12.9 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE} 
Pe MaRS We. BEBE Ra laa: 6.1 12.8 4.5 12.8 3.0 4.6 “ 
TT ol Peer ere 6.6 14.6 5.4 14.0 2.9 3.6 +s 


Se I DE ER I I 2 NI HS ES LE EN WEE LILLE LT AN TR 
-* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

+ The labour force as a percentage of the population of 14 years of age and over. 

‘I The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

**Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended May 23, 1970 


OO SDSS hy BLO 4 od! Gg) ea an eee eae One eG ae 513 544 386 
i aremmuemeSEAMMR TO RA NIIT NIT) 10) (900 C18 oo em Cass band eA Ra Lowa anine 35 45 24 
RUPRE EMM NE OCSUE ASYCL COM UT DVT IC, «5555 bobcats fc kha boc edccci adiekacashe ths oats Rc one cee 478 499 362 
Seeking: 

PT ST oA alg SMe = oe ROR Ae Oe Oe ee Re Ree) DET eR, ee 452 472 339 
See WE ee sO ee ee 26 21 23 
BESTS Tey Ur ae Deeg Sie eR Es TRAE AR > coche nn. 2 «| Sea 6s 5 SO 134 109 117 
oR sd a 2 ee ee ee, ee oS a ae fee hs ae 150 162 103 
ee Eee od DE EI co 6s Net) aan Lh 1 i <a se a 98 151 71 
Bre tres SOHNE So PEO ee Be a ee ss 96 78 71 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


Table B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry{{ 


Monthly Totals 


Transportation Finance, 
Communi- Services Supple- 
cation and (including mentary 
Manu- Public Con- Govern- Labour 
Year and Month Mining facturing Utilities** Forestry struction Trade ment) Income’ Totalstt 


(millions of dollars) 


1965 Oras cata ci 697 7,981 S132 387 2,262 3,662 8,508 1,254 28,181 
1966—Total? once 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 
| ipa (eed BY 012) ena earner 846 Bey ty 3,830 453 2,111 4,402 11,266 15835 35,278 
As oad Wes] bat eee nner” eee 919 LOG? 4,106 434 2,855 4,847 12195 2,035 38,493 
1969—Total*............00..0. 959 11,258 4,575 468 J t42 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,203 
1969—March™.................02. 82.7 909.7 359.6 29.8 220.9 433.3 1,162.3 183.1 3,403.4 
PRIVEE hers yore ces 79.6 914.6 366.8 26.9 237.6 440.2 Lins 185.3 3.456.3, 
1 ER Sai ike Reaers: Bi 126 T3002 374.9 510 252.9 449.9 120235 185.0 3,552.9) 
PUIG ota tee oc chuacteasnse 80.5 958.4 396.0 43.6 Ze) 462.6 1,245.6 205.6 3,686.8 
DUO Vases Miatesseck 78.7 943.6 396.0 48.1 279.4 454.2 E21 2ao 19975 3,717.4 
AUT L EN tee en 76.7 948.1 405.7 48.6 300.0 454.2 P2574 197.0 3,736.6 
BEPICOAUCE scr. ye. 968.3 Bj wy. 49.3 303.0 470.3 P2683 | A bi 3,761.2 
OCB DER T Bae 55 fcc 76.8 964.2 393.0 47.2 296.2 478.5 L25 oo 188.2 3,738.2 
INOVEMIDED "xs esos. 80.9 oH Oe 392.4 44.8 286.3 492.0 1,289.9 179.0 3,763.6 
WPGC OCL e-a.87. 86.8 963.8 384.3 37.6 242.8 495.1 152035 176.1 3,703.4 
1970—January™.................. 88.3 961.8 380.6 O12 242.4 477.3 1,307.0 173.8 3,688.5 
BeprUany wnes<ice 90.3 966.1 382.8 38.9 245.4 478.1 1,310.4 19733 3,129 = 
BO as rack cca 92.5 72.0 386.7 35.0 245.5 483.7 1,318.2 206.4 3,758.9 
51) SD See ae 89.6 975.0 393.4 29.4 2525) 489.7 1,329.1 204.6 3,790.0 
|e 0 ee aie oi 985.9 407.6 BM Pie Be 491.8 1,349.3 211.0 3,877.2 


Seasonally Adjusted 


LOG 5 Tota sccsesscessssvegueses 697 7,981 3,139 387 2,262 3,662 oo) 0): 1,231 28,181 
ee Sa? he: | er 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 
Pee OTA os osnstvee ne 846 9,517 3,830 453 pAS Af 4,402 11,266 1,835 35,244 
1968—Total*.............0.000... 919 10,167 4,106 434 2,855 4,847 12735 2,035 38,493 
1969—Total®.........ccccccticcscens 959 11,258 4,575 468 BPA 2 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,203 
1969—March* ee eA ai idek 81.6 917.3 374.1 40.2 258.6 443.5 1,170.8 181.8 3,499.5 
BO nt saascintes 81.5 922.6 378.0 41.5 257.4 444.9 151891 183.1 3,529.4 
NE Salt RE ae ee sane 49.9 933.5 374.6 41.1 250.9 448.9 1.196.3 184.2 3,540.9 
BETAS couse ee skh 78.9 945.1 386.9 39.8 234.1 452.9 1,229.0 184.2 3,582.7 
1 ee 77.4 940.9 383.9 40.6 248.0 447.8 1,270.0 186.3 3,626.0 
CAUCE! ban. Ste ea 75.9 940.2 390.5 40.6 259.4 454.7 1,256.8 187.9 3,637.6 
peretn DEL eka. 1.0 948.9 388.5 40.5 263.1 470.1 1,260.0 189.0 3,667.5 
PCT ET yc. aed. «s- Th 952.4 387.9 40.5 265.4 475.9 £253.8 190.4 3,667.4 
MOVeMmber" 6. 81.1 964.7 388.5 395 273.8 483.5 1,281.8 192.0 3,738.2 
December*..........:... 88.1 982.2 386.9 41.7 280.5 486.1 1,292.0 195.7 3,785.5 
1970—January”™.................. 89.0 981.4 393.3 42.2 289.0 488.3 1,319.0 199.1 3,833.6 
Sptebogn fi AM AREER 89.5 982.7 400.1 44.1 29217 491.5 1,324.6 200.0 3.857 8 
1: #1 tel ea 91.1 982.2 401.9 44.9 PX Te | 494.8 1,325.4 200.9 3,861.5 
‘pide! 6 SOAS oP 983.5 400.0 45.2 273.9 494.7 13412) 19229 3,862.7 
it y's a 92.3 981.0 376.1 36.0 BIT 490.5 1,343.0 198.5 3,821.9 
TREES SRST OTE BES SETTLE IE TIE i SETI E IE SAE SEE RES RIE BEALE LER SBE SUBIC WE SE RED SSE TSR OE TRO 
* Revised. + Preliminary. t Advance. 
** Includes post office wages and salaries. tt Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 


remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agricult ishi i 
on the 1960 standard industrial classification. si seaman se oe! 
Norte: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 

Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 


tt Revised estimates are based 
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—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


bles C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at March 1970 
mployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,685,972. Table C-3 gives estimates of total em- 

yment, by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more persons 
id from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat 
aller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also 
Vailable, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


fable C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
tear and Month Wages Wages Wages Wages 
| Employ- and and Employ- and and 
ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 


| $ $ 
\VERAGE 

er ere Gh od 108.2 110.6 86.51 111.1 110.9 90.42 
eensee ee | ee 114.3 116.3 91.01 117.2 116.2 94.78 
eee eR 120.7 123.1 96.34 123.5 122.8 100.16 
4 lle dl toed ae ala A ae 122.6 131.4 102.83 123.1 130.6 106.54 
bo CRIS 9. A A neatieke cen rs pupae 122.7 140.4 109.88 122.1 140.3 114.42 
ONT ee ey! 121.9 147.4 115.30 122.5 148.1 120.80 
LTV neotenic I 122.6 148.4 116.11 123.2 149.3 121.72 
| OUD, 144) coe Bed bed <0 SIO og a Be 123.4 148.8 116.43 123.6 149.4 121.84 
ALE Co be CIR Oe OE 9 127.0 149.9 117.26 126.2 150.3 122.58 
CAN es @ Diao ne el Wy RR ee 130.2 150.3 117.61 128.9 150.4 122.63 
oA fo a9 A i 129.1 151.1 118.21 125.3 149.8 122.18 
ee ee ee 131.1 152.2 119.07 127.9 150.3 122.55 
Ree i i ee ee 130.3 154.0 120.49 127.0 154.0 125.62 
Ce Re ei Mees, fh 130.0 154.3 120.71 126.7 154.4 125.93 
EN ARIS tL 130.1 155.2 121.42 126.4 156.0 127.18 
Be. Se een an 126.5 149.4 116.89 (333 150.2 122.47 
OS a Re lca RD ts 124.4 157.3 123.08 122.5 158.5 129.28 
2 er ee ee Seen 124.3 158.7 124.14 122.6 159.6 130.17 
Ren ee ee eee) 124.3 158.1 123.73 122.7 159.5 130.08 


‘Revised. } Preliminary. a: i 

| Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities ; trade; finance, 
nsurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 

source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
March February March March February Marc 
Areas 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 196 
(1961, = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
PR TIARAS ION ok dae sea ox tes are cease cnn fosnens- es ete 110.6 110.4 1h 104.55 104.64 98.0 
Newfoundland: s..6cc7.25.0:8 AR ee 111.9 109.8 110.7 Bide22 116.68 105.8 
Phe Aa ie old Soh oigs gk Ee lech gt § Pa ee nee nee aR Cone nna ev ae 113.4 112-9 106.9 85.08 ae 84.2 
Ly Pe) ge Reb ot 615 £2 ead feet, en RMR oe = a eet ie eh 110.3 109.9 142°9 100.66 100.87 95.0 
Debts CORSET TELS VICKS toc a, Cotte cients cease Byatt Coton tend ok ace 109.7 Jal. LOE 102.65 103215 97.62 
CPU re 2 arr eS pe sae nd arches LL6e) 116.4 A 119.49 119.89 113.2 
Ota TiO es see RTT ' 0 Ce meee: St ie eee ree 129.5 129.7 128.1 1277S 128.34 119.34 
PGP tS BR IC ho en tl rena, Salish sags oh evden et 122.4 122.6 121.0 118.35 118.94 1112 
SEE aTRURL OC (te ene aE ean ECODIMEODRERIE 50. tn eee 50 115.0 112.9 112.96 112.88 106.5 
RAG AUC NE ATT 2 fo 1 cs cin oct dobe ga nkc op ONO oe sre 108.1 108.0 137 113.00 113.03 106.81 
PA etary ©: Roe ce en CTR OE ESS cee See 134.5 134.9 130.9 123.99 125.23 116.1 
[ofc eed eR Gel itben! ale bat.d Siempre oy oe 5s Pele OMaa mie ati or Saneneneee 138.4 138.0 131.6 136.03 135.58 126.2 
CANAD Aq. s Deh eet eet NE Die 300 peat -e Aa ee 124.3 124.3 122:6 123495 124.14 116.11 
URBAN AREAS 
SPN T Uae tte eee Ree eee eR SE Eo cichic 128.8 127.6 130.1 97.53 97.26 90.38 
RUT hie SP a SRO RAE 5,0 2) PEPER see ete 0 eeCP 124.0 12307 119.9 101212 101.92 98.13 
BIST AENG yee koe aes) Ske ee Rec eG eee weet e es 87.2 86.5 are 109.81 109.74 100.28 
SURE OTS er ae | gee Rel SAC Ro | cS a ae) ele a 129.6 129.1 119.1 94.54 96.10 91.07, 
SST SLID fio y ai 0 be hare ei ge ae Pe Rt “Dr 110.4 nt 116.5 100.33 101.52 97.58 
Re ree AE e eee eo eh CCS Ue Been enka 109.8 108.3 106.7 138.37 135.93 128.86 
Ae) BUS Cesk Baa le lad A ete ll iN te 120.5 119.9 120.8 121.46 122.18 115.09 
Québec. 7 OP IS Cy Ts a LR ee 2 119.0 118.2 116.3 106.47 106.28 98.25 
SRT ALi sereet or ear aces hae geenecens:s .iteae ts: 91.6 91.5 OV 125.85 123.24 116.01 
Sherbrooke + Ek Sl So Uc NR I 113.2 113.6 T1381 103.21 104.41 98.58 
DE Ea ERE ie 8 a iia he hil 108.9 113.72 113.14 104.65 
Ottawa-Hull adh ko aa & RSD a ue a RRO ie Rh Reg SOUP aR 135.9 136.2 131.7 115.11 115.92 107.79 
PCT: Seer as eters ee as oe ee ere ee 125.0 255 1192 106.14 108.03 101.68 
ESSER, LEST Ue RR Sa Ne ak eR SO 283.5 286.3 270.8 125.60 126.55 119.35 
eee ROU eee Meee Soe en ees, eee a Lea uasecas 134.4 127.0 134.8 116.09 Pisce 111.90 
nee LES PN sei ae, pliner PPR ek alana 118.3 119.9 117.0 119.02 “12695 114.54 
(SCT PEE hes apts ai Ble 2 NR Pai de lia 139.2 141.2 139.4 A bee Bs 117.58 107.42 
Hamilton ia dE ES Seal aE Se kth ce ate 121.8 122.2 1224 13653 132.36 120.78 
Kingston Tb ees aha ee an a cues Pe Ue 125.1 1235 125.6 125.41 119.12 113.339 
eae: fl NS, Sat a ee 0 a ae ee ee 153.4 155.0 149.0 113.61 LIZ.92 106.85 
|RSS eo FOE GE aa ae SR mec a Eee 122.0 122.4 122.4 117.01 118.44 111.09 
Neate i ine ie ee i ee en Dee 103.2 101.1 1015 121.80 119.86 112.53 
5 is 7 OL OMENS Rel 5S Rd ag a 138.4 138.8 141.2 141.69 142.25 135.64 
Eee aeons We DANY TEES OS ORR RES eae ee ere 143.0 L351 125.59 128.11 122.49 
Se, ae) ee ee i 139.4 ie ea 156.67 159.64 148.85 
Sean ST oaen Ey Gree Foe aa ey eae Vo 1gS 1E655 225 145.68 146.17 131.48 
a aie PO a ie oe, ae en oa 128.4 126.4 123.9 165.73 1STAS 137.7% 
a aa Gee ree con ree ne EOE ee ee ae eee 137.20 ee 
£7 Sr eS, oe Pera erat estes Ct Sa SY OO rad ee : : ag 115;:26 112.99 106. 
Pee 1 RESO as SED TS OS Aa a a EE 133.3 133.8 131.1 128.98 129.81 120.33 
ar eee amie: maa 114.2 112.8 108.7 143.18 146.59 138.02 
Peres Se Dit oe ee ee NT EE 5) Oe ae Sen 148.5 146.9 149.4 141.90 143.79 134.74 
ae OE I eae tie: ne Hee 105-76 105.31 39.61 
biel aie WRT ft SASSER NEES Oe ORC cea LN aCe LR : i ; 107. 108. : 
eee fd EU lL USA © RUMOR ani cee Oe 128.7 128.3 136.9 107.83 106.74 101.01 
LETT i ies tee ora OC ne AR 145.0 144.9 140.4 121.44 123.05 114.34 
SES Te 17) Te CES O ei. eT Rae ee ee 143.4 143.4 140.1 116.72 117.96 109.63 
Vancouver Ce a, RE Ry Ae ae ee 141.2 141.3 136.1 131.29 130.51 122.38 
ioe oye eer an ee ta ee a 133.3 133.8 130.3 115.20 114.97 109.60 


rN es ee AS ee ee ee eR ee eee 


* Latest figures subjects to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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fable C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Trans- Community, 
porta- Fi- Business and Public 
Mines, tion, nance, Personal Services Admin- 
| Quar- Manufacturing Commu- Insur- istra- Total 
. ries ea nication ance Non tion Speci- 
: and Non Con- = and and com- Com- and fied 
i For- Oil du- Du- struc- Other Real mercial mercial De- Indus- 
estry Wells  rables_ rables tion Utilities Trades Estate Sectort Sector** fencett tries 


(in thousands) 


April 1970F ==. 1308 870.9 014813.2 369:2 —=5// 1,094.1 302.1 1,189.7  731.95.<452.2. 6.7007 

March 1970* 72.9 126.2 872.7 818.9 385.3 677.4 1,1006 305.1 1.1568 721.2 444.8 6,698.4 
\ April 1969t 43.7 119.6 850.9 817.4 346.7 639.2 1,026.7 2989 1,132.3 654.9 3989 6.3291 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


— March 1970* 2.0 5.6 9.6 1.8 Se 13.5 16.6 2.3 21.0 7.8 8.1 93.9 

’ February 1970* 2.2 5.6 9.1 1.8 55 13.5 16.7 2.3 21.8 7.9 7.9 94.2 
March 1969¢ 1.7 5.8 8.8 7 6.2 13.3 16.8 22 a8 7.6 7.5 93.2 

PRINCE EDWARD 

‘SLAND 

| March  1970* eee —_ 1.6 0.3 is 2.8 4.0 0.6 6.1 1.5 2.3 20.4 
February 1970* ae — 1.5 0.4 12 os 4.1 0.6 oe ‘3 2.3 19.5 
March 1969f — — 1.4 0.3 ye 2.6 4.0 0.6 6.0 1.5 2.0 19.6 
NOVA SCOTIA 
March 1970* 2.2 55 16.3 13.9 12.9 a1t7 32.8 a4 43.2 15.0 21.4 191.5 
February 1970* 2.5 5.4 16.0 13.8 12.9 2172 32.7 7.0 43.5 15.2 20.8 191.3 

' March 1969f 1.6 6.8 17.6 13.4 122 23.6 32.1 7.0 38.6 14.7 20.5 188.0 

NEW 

BRUNSWICK 

| March 1970* 3.2 1.6 16.5 9.8 8.8 22.8 26.0 4.6 34.7 11.0 12.4 151.3 
February 1970* 3.6 28 16.0 10.1 8.7 22.8 26.4 4.7 34.0 10.7 12 151.7 

; March 1969 3.0 2.3 15.9 10.6 7.6 23.0 24.7 4.5 32.0 9.8 10.9 144.3 

QUEBEC 

| March 1970* 12.7 AG. 323.7 »211940 TES “17256 262.9 84.4 599 5 (ga. 96.0 1,739.6 

| February 1970* 15.2 254. 323.6 741192/8 Teg. V4 261.7 84.9 326.8 175.6 97.0 1,746.7 
March 1969 7.4 2a. 317.9'h5 119622 72. 173 253.7 82.9 301.9 163.1 89.3, 1682-9 

ONTARIO 

| March ~=««1970* + 9.4 34.7 368.0 456.9 131.4 214.0 431.2 131.6 439.6. 283.3. «4980; » 26762 

February 1970* 11.3 34.55 369.8 458.6 129.4 213.9 433.7 131.5 441.2. 284,85 2768 -. 2:682:5 


March 19697 9.1 35.0 370.5 461.4 1329) 20633 406.1 126.9 410.7 264.4 166.9 2,590.2 
ANITOBA 


. March 1970* 0.8 7.8 28.0 21.8 13.9 43.8 33.2 13.8 52.6 32.0 19.7 289.5 
| February 1970* 0.8 7.8 27.8 eV ay Lore 43.8 54.6 13.6 52.4 32.4 19.7 288.3 
. March 19697 0.7 7.1 27.8 253 14.5 43.7 51.6 13.0 51.8 29.8 18.8 280.2 
SASKATCHEWAN 
March 1970* 0.5 55 97 54 7.4 23.8 36.0 7.9 49.7 19.6 18.5 183.8 
February 1970* 0.7 0 Yee 9.7 4.8 7.4 23.8 36.0 8.2 47.6 19.1 18.3 181.1 
March 1969t 0.4 5.4 9.5 3 ee 10.3 25.0 39.2 8.4 47.2 19.8 17.9 188.6 
ALBERTA 
March 1970* 13 24.6 nae 26.5 saz 50.3 92.4 19.5 99.1 59.8 33.2 461.4 
February 1970* ies 24.6 27.1 2 34.5 50.5 86.3 19.6 96.9 59.5 a2 461.0 
March 19697 1.9 23.0 26.6 25.1 32.6 50.1 81.6 18.7 96.3 58.3 30.8 445.5 
RITISH 
OLUMBIA 
March 1970* 19,3 11.4 $1.1 78.4 37.2 81.3 116.9 31.8 107.0 83.8 41.3 660.0 
February 1970* 19.7 11.6 50.4 79.1 36.8 80.4 117.9 31.6 109.5 82.7 41.5 661.6 
March 1969F 19.1 9.4 49.6 76.2 33.5 Vice 108.3 29.5 110.4 78.0 39.5 630.8 
a mT DS PDO DE NI ELE IOUS 5 Ma REE OE aL SR 
* Preliminary. T Revised. t Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizations, 


and private households. i eusstenawsaen ti: coneiani nel aan 
** Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personé 

except domestic service) and miscellaneous services. 

t t Excludes non-civilian employees. 

Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 

SOURCE: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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Table C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
March February March March February March 
Industries 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 196 
(1961 — 100) $ $ $ 
MI LNG INCLUDING MELLING air ren cccscetegnieuee 112.8 1 Ne | Vite 165.30 162.34 148.54, 
EE ene lucha a0 Mt ARS SIE REED SCPE 5 103.2 104.3 103.4 167.01 161.42 147.03 
18s hee 89m b wilt esi aac 8 ae ie a RU 106.7 105.3 104.9 172221 ti3.24 153.21 
INRAMIEtdIS EXCEDt MICIS:. alo hl. aster 130.9 129.8 118.5 148.99 147.60 135.26 
Gigarrieviand Sarid (Ons :.2 Pact ote ce ck aoe nie ees 88.0 85.8 86.8 130.28 ENE | 125.19) 
SErvicesancidental tO MUONS 6a: 2c. te sierwrsn-svccuseobeed 179.9 182.9 182.8 172335 171.51 164.02 
BAN ee PO RU EN Ge rae unserer 1220 122.6 1232 130.08 130.17 121.72 
PUP SOLIS tees oe einen neice a Ride geese iat 135.1 13534 135.9 139.15 139.38 130.60 
RM CIHUIIE OLE OOU Sirs: eet eeeasenbe recta tae easusssnnees 112.6 1G Aes 112.9 121.26 121.20 113.06 
WEI AIT DC VEL ADCS open. iret ts cen et ions eee 100.4 99.5 100.5 118.42 TTD 108.89 
J EEL 0] yobs Baie Pept APOE 8h sc Meats ts ER 99.4 98.6 99.4 114.45 113.39 105.44 
Be erat ee tO Aree eae 106.9 104.9 107.2 141.68 139.47 129.04 
Tobacco. processing and products........022...0:...00-0- 103.5 105.8 109.4 135.01 128.77 119.6% 
PRTC RL OUUICUS ce tec oer sege ce ater encchert 114.8 117.1 124.3 137.51 134.75 127.48 
MCE Ta otal 2) Tee Eb elds e en eae ah! ee eG Oe, Seen a ae 91.3 93.3 101.8 82.63 86.27 80.51 
PEE OULUC LS 022s thr tee oe ED, aE ou gests dca ove tess 116.3 116.2 118.5 108.31 107.72 101.65. 
USER ES Gan oo RN Ciptok DRA. ARE 9) SS aie nent 2p eee ee 116.1 115.9 {iy 80.90 83.51 76.90 
EGLO Or 1. eek) tS Saar eee oer 111.5 111.9 110.1 49,22 82.00 76.16 
WV IOLE TIPO OUICTS a acre ee casy ccsk rans icereteots sosehvanet 106.8 107.3 111.8 117.36 118.53 111.45 
Pereraa te Cet. TER CUID Sotto rics renee sk cee reed teen dantens 129.2 131.1 129.1 104.35 104.55 99.01 
pgihars oki Vy Cader y brerale Vayc ls ib df (oboe eee et eh 119.8 119.2 118.4 150.01 149.78 139.77 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 1148 114.6 115.0 135.05 133.76 127.06 
PYM Ary rela) TNGUSITICS -4e oi ose cc elo genase ne eee 130.4 129.2 128.5 156.52 154.47 142.64 
PAGCAL TADTICALIING IN GUSUTICS BieesiccaccesacceeBicaedtnnssncsvaed 133.1 133.1 132.9 135.82 137.24 127.50 
PABOMITICLY ) OXCEDL ClCCIUICH cre case lar isesbactccemnseas 154.1 153.7 149.2 148.03 150.11 138.99 
Transportation vole |b V SE ag Lo) pL NOS Mie eeaeneaNe St dot oom mR 151.5 151.5 155.9 150.67 150.69 143.17 
| Se ce wig Paty Wo, Beye ete: ee OM Sak a ce 148.1 143.7 147.6 131.04 131.56 124.63 
TOD-metalhic mineral products....:....0:. cess cccssecsecveee 113.6 1125 115.3 136.69 135.89 126.63 
Petroleum ACO AL PeOnUCS aay ico, nade acc tater 103.8 103.1 102.5 188.99 188.17 172.31 
Chemicals and chemical products................000000.00 120.8 120.3 120.0 146.97 146.72 135.74 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 149.6 150.8 142.6 111.93 112.64 105.25 
Bee ERICSON 5 Poet sec char tare senep eset segrtan Lake Hdl 101.9 102.9 104.7 152.84 ~ 162.09 145.86 
acd Fee HS OSS RODE AO Eno oA OO pate 119.6 120.0 150.62 160.90 143.52 
mete 0a ee 0 Ree, 74, é 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND : rr geri 1 Sa 
os Wet S98 BSG UN ENS a8) eevee oe Set et 108.6 108.3 108.6 139.02 138.88 129.94 
NT SST) ge Cs Peep Rs CARCI Se a2 102.8 102.2 103.2 136.65 136.18 128.61 
Storage..... wc oe ee err 02 Reena Sacre fete 104.3 104.7 108.4 124.03 124.59 112.89 
BER PARAS TUNIS ACTOS J Stestics yon peste teas sacra ac Go PSINP as es on SEE 121.8 121.5 1215 132.95 132.58 125.85 
“ig Soa i) AS eR Be: SUR OB Serato OR tO RR, 136.9 136.8 132.4 98.56 98.07 91.80 
Meret i Dayal. Bal esi Net oh ORS aay POS a Bee 131.6 131.8 125.3 124.31 12572 115.78 
ie US 5s AUREL OS 4, I AR Oe = I 1397 139.5 136.3 85.26 84.03 79.64 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE...... 142.7 142.9 136.0 117.87 116.80 111.70 
SACRE pha Usa ot Be ha (0) 1 2 148.1 148.4 140.2 114.28 113.76 109.30 
Seeurance and renal estate. eset 1355 135.6 130.3 123.15 as ley 115.19 
SERVICE. .........-.-s0:..00. ee aes ie ee ee 171.9 170.4 161.7 89.24 89.85 83.04 
Recreational POU VICGS datasets ela asciseer Paine seorinatttee 144.5 141.5 1377 81.52 83.53 76.89 
Business ica he See cet RES See ee 193.8 192.8 185.8 138.60 140.02 128.16 
Seam a8 ken, 2 Aan PESTLE 156.0 155.2 148.1 66.46 66.20 61.50 
BN STTEONIS SEL VICES ooo c cos coos cdesoock. cemevhedeeccsek 215.8 212.6 192.9 88.58 89.55 84.76 
ie pki ecg ip a #8 hg ee 6, |g Ohl ale bae pleated aliendinmeele 124.3 124.3 122.6 123.73 124.14 116.11 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002) 
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able C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
. Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 


NOn-Mmetals, except Tuels.......c0:24.0...<....05-. 42.2 41.8 42.6 3.36 oo Za] 141.81 140.14 126.49 
WERT ICS OUTTA DUS 5. Ba anssevescesins ss 41.8 42.1 44.8 2.97 3.01 2.66 124.33 127.00 119.22 
Services incidental to mining...........0.....00..... 42.5 44.1 45.3 3.93 3.86 3.60 167.19 170.37 163.06 
TS AEE Of BOO 01 © nee ene eee 39.5 40.0 40.5 2.96 2.93 2.74 117.09 117.36 110.97 
ee | Ap ee ae 39.9 40.3 41.1 3.19 SaL6 2.94 127.19 VARS 120.74 
EP PEM RPL LIU POS 5 oo sca os bckenbiceevendsd i2Ao eves 39.2 39.7 40.0 uo 2.70 2.52 106.88 106.99 100.88 
\ POO ANU DEVETARES.2.05..0.:06. Bl eibabsselscws 39.3 39.2 39.7 2.69 2.66 2.47 105.79 104.23 98.03 
| ig os Fa San Ree hs Ee eo ae oe 39.2 39.1 39.6 2.60 Zant 2.39 101.96 100.56 94.83 
q NI soon 5ise cine tock iaride vans 39.9 40.0 40.3 che cra 3.01 133.18 130.90 121.26 
i Tobacco processing and products................ 38.0 38.0 38.3 3.19 2.99 2.81 121.43 113.53 107.47 
Re Aety See UWE A ELS, oo ertevst cc iu Sidsd averted 39.9 40.9 41.9 3.06 3.06 2.86 122.12 125.26 120.03 
i gi ela stot: ae et a 2 a 27,0 39.3 39.3 1.98 1.97 1.87 Tages 77.37 73.54 
FMR ERC MOEN IN I 5 co iui'n 5 ea Rds Bes tadinscsicds vote 40.3 40.4 41.8 2.34 Pa 2.16 94.49 94.02 90.31 
Miscellaneous textiles... i0.03.5.4..ce0860-- 38.2 38.8 40.3 2.43 2.45 Deel 93.01 94.98 91.37 
ONT eS a a. ec 39.5 41.1 40.5 Vag ee 1.68 69.21 72.87 67.97 
| OST) ESO ® Otel en ee ee 35.9 STei 37,0 107 1.98 1.86 70.89 74.45 69.69 
| ros Bag 80 50 1 eR les At Oe 38.8 3905 40.5 2.86 2.84 2.3 111.05 112.01 106.47 
| PP TIEUTS AU SIRTUT OS oo ess hskesseescdeate 39.7 40.5 41.9 Ze 2.34 Bell 93.10 94.79 90.87 
| Paper and allied industries..........0...........:....- 40.9 41.1 41.2 3.42 3.39 SAT 140.03 139.51 130.93 
| PUN) BU MADET MIS. 5 es Riri o secs ses 41.5 41.4 41.3 3.70 3.66 3.46 153.85 151.43 142.75 
| Printing, publishing and allied industries... 37.9 kW tes) 38.3 3.45 3.43 3.26 130.83 128.68 125.10 
| Primary metalsindustriessc:c csi chi. 40.3 40.6 40.9 3.62 3.55 3.26 146.16 143.40 133.21 
| BPTh INC) SUCRE TIS o. ckss ki aopeoctsscenkenensss 40.2 40.2 40.5 3.74 at A359 150.62 149.20 137.18 
Metal fabricating industries.............0.0000..0.... 39.9 40.7 41.6 3.16 3.16 2.89 126.11 128.87 120.30 
Machinery, except electrical.......................... 40.8 41.2 41.8 ath 3.31 ce ie) 135.09 136.58 130.53 
Transportation equipment.........0.......00...c0 39.9 39.9 41.0 3.49 3.46 3.25 139.36 138.12 132.97 
PRIPCEALS BING DALE... bccsscconcnsdenvssoesdboocsee 40.7 41.1 42.2 See) 3.44 3.19 144.41 141.24 134.84 
OCS 0) dl |) a a one en dere A 39.5 39.5 40.8 3.58 3.56 3.34 141.26 140.53 136.15 
PT CCE) | Ef SR Pe 40.2 39.6 40.8 3.87 3.86 3.59 155.40 152.96 146.49 
Pare one accessories... 5 2207 39.0 3973 40.7 3.42 3.43 3.19 133.61 134.61 129.74 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 40.5 39.4 39.9 3.39 3,37 S22 iio 132.76 128.66 
SN ery Te krtb ©) Se mee es cre 39.7 40.1 40.3 2.80 2.83 2.67 110.94 113.57 107.56 
Communications equipment.................. 40.0 40.0 40.1 2.76 2.80 2.59 110.24 111.92 103.78 
Non-metallic mineral products.........0.0.00....... 40.7 40.6 41.8 3.10 3.08 2.83 126.19 125.19 118.31 
Petroleum and coal products...............000..02. 42.2 41.8 42.0 4.06 4.03 3.70 171.18 168.67 155.69 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.7 40.8 40.5 a ee! 3.13 2.90 128.29 127.59 117.55 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 39.5 40.3 40.8 2.38 2.38 Ze 94.22 95.68 90.54 
I EAE OO a 5 ils a oa visdgde tients 35.6 38.9 39.4 4.12 4.10 3.62 146.68 159.78 142.81 
AREAS ER oe 34.5 37.8 38.5 4.22 4.22 3.66 145.51 159.48 140.77 
CFONETHT COMITOLTON Sone cade cecsckniesincdasecee 34.9 38.0 39.0 4.12 4.13 3.55 143.81 156.83 138.57 
Special trade contractoTs..........0...0...0.05: 34.2 aha 38.1 4.29 4.28 3.74 146.66 161.28 142.32 
(UES EN SIR oR 39,2 42.2 42.2 3.83 3.80 a2 150.30 160.64 148.43 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. ch | 41.2 44.3 ci 3.25 2.88 129.98 134.23 127.62 
Other Gn gimeerineg si-.v.cceocccsnicsciscscessecsocexs 39.3 42.9 40.9 4.17 4.17 3.94 164.25 178.97 160.93 

OTHER INDUSTRIES 
I ee ecccseans 42.1 41.2 41.6 3.54 3.54 3.33 148.97 145.81 138.66 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 37.3 35.8 37.6 2.61 2.42 2.59 97.31 97.38 97.47 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers.................. 37.6 36.9 38.2 By ie 1.71 1.59 64.73 62.99 60.80 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 31.3 31.6 32.1 1.73 1.72 1.59 54.02 54.53 50.94 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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Table C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly 
Wages 

(1961 = 100) 


Average Average Average ' 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 196] 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 


Average 


(TTS, es en A Le, CRS naa 
PGs ee hoor e caict Pace ee 41.0 212 86.94 116.8 108.8 
Ee i ee ay, eM oe A ee 40.8 295 91.65 123.1 110.5 
ECOL co Reon es cs, BI tae oye et eee Eee 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.8 
PC eee ee ENR I, vaieiecites aaa 40.3 2.58 104.00 139.7 116.2 
Last Pay Period in | 
POCO ce oo ied Aenea. 40.5 2.74 110.97 149.1 119.6 
PS) yils a coc Ra ae | Se eae 40.3 715 110.87 148.9 119.2 

Win 4 ee Ale 0 aN an Uh ae 40.4 ole 111.97 150.4 119.5 

TPE O. ae Coe atta 1 gales SL | nh 2 ne ea 40.2 2.78 111.83 150.2 118.8 

Tht oc. ees AN) OER 2 SN eR Aa 39.9 277 110.57 148.5 117.0 
IVER ON Gage, ORE See amen es 40.1 2.78 111.37 149.6 118.2 

Se SS Pe ap OR en, rr 40.7 2:82 114.89 154.3 1209 

CjSY Ses | a CSO) Ue, Sen Se 40.4 2.84 114.87 154.3 121 
Riches ser me eee eee oe Ed 40.4 2.88 116.18 156.1 122.0 

1B Loli | 01:)/ sO ay aS. Oa Ae 37.2 2.92 108.68 146.0 113.9 
ohio Guetta teen INI 0. Sc en At an om 39.8 2.92 116.30 156.2 121.4 
(Elolaiu cag 2 oe oe Nie, 20 ee rr 40.0 2.93 117.36 157.6 1223 
MVE On st 8 la 0), ESE A a 39.5 2.96 117.09 157.3 121.3 


* Revised. + Preliminary. 

Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


Table C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
March February March March February March 
1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 
aa eee ee ee ee eM eo oT 

$ $ $ 

Newfoundland eee er re ee he ee 40.9 40.4 40.1 2.58 2.63 223 
PE a TE bide a as ee 40.2 39.3 40.8 2.41 2.42 2. i 
New POIs tC Se IR 40.0 41.0 40.9 2.50 2.48 2.26 
ES 8 el Ee a ee 40.2 40.9 41.4 2.63 2.61 2.45 
Ontario Le kj ate Linge aa ae Ae Ea 39.5 39.9 40.5 32 3.09 2.87 
ESV ET) 5 7 Bs lly a 38.8 39.0 39.6 2.64 2.62 2.42 
SCS ES TCS ea 39.5 39.1 39.7 3.10 3.08 2.88 
Alberta. 5. Oh: ho 38.7 39.1 39.9 3.11 3.06 2.71 
Briere Castigo oe oe. 37.4 S15 38.2 3.65 3.62 3.41 


cae eee 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 
Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man- 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave, if paid through payroll but not if paid under 


Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision 
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=-—Unemployment Insurance 


Inemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contact 
ith the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemployment 

urance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical 
eport on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of 
ne data see Technical Note, page 503, July 1970 issue. 


970—March.......... 


‘able E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population 


Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 


nder the Unemployment Insurance Act April 1970 
Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
tnd of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Paid 


EES TE ATER DTN BO IEE EL FREE SS TRA TY 


5,718,000 5,012,900 705,100 DEW OUITICLLARIES ictuaman hpnienvl kl ee 105,551 3,574,404 

February...... 5,707,000 5,012,600 694,400 Prince poward islang.....cc, 2) 24,253 767,629 
January........ 5,676,000 5,016,500 659,500 DEV lis SOO CE sselesvccas Gece ots ceed feo 119,614 2,958,573 

: INGW EEUNSWICK ct cai oot 122,315 4,029,440 
969—December.... 5,638,000 5,101,300 536,700 CG eaters cae acta tet ach i cease 738,834 26,333,314 
November... 5,596,000 5,246,800 349,200 ANCA atac tection oe mace adnan ear rcaaeanee 726,558 25,441,427 
October........ 5,518,000 5,238,000 280,000 Manitoba 83,453 2,866,923 
September 5,518,000 5,258,400 259,600 Saskatchewan 77,813 2,690,164 
August.......... 5,514,000 5,246,300 267,700 (24S a: Ee Bee Spee 5s SR 97,735 3,540,604 
ee 5,469,000 5,190,400 278,600 jf phe RA TIS Geel Uhh a ol nl (: Roe Dies kde Ries Rae ME RE 212,863 7,805,322 
[a 5,511,000 5,234,100 276,900 —— 

SS 5,414,000 5,109,000 305,000 Total, Canada, April 1970................ 2,308,989 81,007,800 

os | Ae 5,499,000 4,972,500 526,500 Total, Canada,, Marcio 1970........... 2,375,934 84,019,118 
maarch:........ 5,546,000 4,951,900 594,100 Total, Canada, April 1969................ 1,961,217 61,890,539 


Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


*rovince 


April 1970 


Total* 


April 1969 


Initial 


Renewal Total 


Initial 


Renewal 


| bon Ie eee 208,862 158,029 50,833 155,422 120,198 35,224 
SE OT, a 6,091 5,000 1,091 5,790 4,745 1,045 
mance Edward Island.......................... 1,193 891 302 1,159 1,026 133 
CTE Jp 7,588 6,214 1,374 6,887 5,891 996 
LL ECEESSS SY: 8,801 1,302 1,449 7,248 5,910 1,338 
a ayn sts uasandutanntann 65,893 48,302 17,591 51,742 40,237 11,505 
ESTEE ATS A 4c Oe ee eR 65,074 49,590 15,484 47,661 36,289 11,372 
ES et ee ee ype eK 5,763 1,510 5,679 4,488 1,191 
eT Eee he er 6,164 5,092 1,072 4,790 3,923 867 
ES Tes SE ee 12,400 9,907 2,493 7,342 5,840 1,502 
IE NNESSYE DI os ccicv has Golicneszsnan en 28,385 19,918 8,467 17,124 11,849 5,275 


‘In addition, revised claims received numbered 44,895. 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 
Province and Sex, at April 30, 1970 


Number of weeks on claim 


(based on 10 per cent sample) Tota) 

claimant! 

Total April 30) 

Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 196° 
Oe Tie E: See el a ne 690,723 159,094 190,601 236,320 104,708 526,522 
11 cee te bel See a ene ae 488,252 117,247 1385152 174,116 58,757 364,08& 
coe UNOS ADE Ee tirana eres 202,471 41,847 52,469 62,204 45,951 162,434 
NEWFOUNDLAND................ OH pale WA 4,723 6,450 13,356 2,583 26,617 
Cale 8 Se ee ene ee 23,747 4,277 3,832 11,834 1,804 23,431 

at 1 FSH te i aa bce i 3,365 446 618 1522 T19 3,18€ 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 5,019 846 1,061 2,876 236 5,032 
Wiles eee ee Sa, 3,948 758 788 2,302 100 3,913 
Pemale cs coneeirean anand 1,071 88 295 574 136 1,148 
DON AAS COT EA sictsotest. i.e 29,695 7,685 15282 11,880 2,848 27,126 
ia here cs ere eaters iris 23423 6,157 5,249 9,551 2,166 20,891 
Remi ales ate wae lis cies 6,572 1,528 2,033 2,329 682 6,235 
NEW BRUNSWICK................. 29,255 5,901 2,110 13,258 2,986 27,771 
IVE ee ts Atte beset ats 22,008 4,801 5,509 9,909 1,789 20,918 
Peale yess ee ease 7,247 1,100 1,601 3,349 1,197 6,853 
DUPBECe a 221,320 43,839 66,767 74,741 32973 175,562 
1 SAR sere ee ea 163,449 32,457 52,148 57,043 21,801 127,610 
Peale see evades 57,871 11,382 14,619 17,698 14,172 47,952 
INE POD ars saicadiene ccd te von 221,052 50,037 56,938 67,721 46,356 149,541 
1 Cet SRE ea Oe ele A 139,481 33,593 37,005 44,209 24,674 88,863 
Siti | a eae ee 81,571 16,444 19,933 23,512 21,682 60,678 
RETO AL och P cto oes 24,856 7,264 8,358 7,474 1,760 20,364 
vl, EUR ae a eo 17,668 5,202 5,928 5,762 776 13,73 

| Roel (ee i, a 7,188 2,062 2,430 1,712 984 6,631 
SASKATCHEWAN ...:.:.....0..2... 22,344 4,588 5,205 10,075 2,416 18,807 
ESTES Sener 17,253 3,597 4,127 8,204 1,325 14,489 

la] Lh ee a 5,091 991 1,138 1,871 1,091 4,318 
Uw Bee ee ne 31,985 1h776 8,793 8,777 2,639 21,048 
Minbar. can constocte 23,735 9,279 6,619 6,558 1,279 14,597 
UE LB Sa Re 8,250 2,497 2,174 2,219 1,360 6,451 
BRITISH COLUMBIA............ 78,085 22,435 22,501 26,162 6,911 54,654 
Bi AR ce es enacts 53,840 172126 14,927 18,744 3,043 35,643 

Seca LL Oe A ne 24,245 5,309 7,650 7,418 3,868 19,011 


* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling Variability. 
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-—_Prices 


able F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


; Health Recrea- 
and tion Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


le 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 
A eee 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 
meV ear 115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 122.5 114.1 110.4 
ee 120.1 122.0 118.6 121.1 114.6 127.4 119.7 120.4 
eV nr) 125.5 127.1 124.7 124.5 120.0 133.6 126.8 125.0 
969—May pea lENedaueibes 124.9 1250 124.2 123.8 120.4 134.2 127.4 125.8 
| RG ee Fs 125.9 127.8 124.7 124.9 120.6 134.2 127.4 125.8 
MUG ice. 126.4 128.8 125.9 124.8 120.7 134.2 127.4 126.3 
Aviat it, 126.9 130.6 125.4 125.0 120.5 134.2 127.6 126.4 
September................. 126.6 128.5 1357 125.2 120.9 135.0 128.0 126.4 
October..ececcccccccccece. 126.8 137:8 126.4 126.1 120.9 136.1 128.1 126.4 
| November................ 174 128.8 126.9 126.3 121.8 136.4 128.5 126.3 
| December................ 127.9 129.8 127.6 126.4 122.0 136.8 128.1 126.3 
0—January SIR OG 128.2 130.1 128.1 125.5 —455°9 136.8 128.0 126.5 
| February.........cc..-. 128.7 131.3 128.3 125.1 123.5 137.7 129.0 126.5 
| March. fet. 128.9 130.5 129.2 126.0 124.0 77 129.5 126.5 
| A eae ie 129.7 131.5 129.8 126.8 124.6 139.3 129.6 126.5 
Mayet O20 129.6 130.3 130.4 126.8 124.8 139.8 130.1 126.5 
: 
(1949 = 100) 
MES ot, 167.4* 


For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
‘ote: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


able F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—May, 1970 


| Re- 
Health crea- Tobacco 

All-Items Trans- and tion and 

9 Cheer porta- Personal and Alco- 

May 70 Apr. 70 May 69 Food Housing Clothing tion Care Reading hol 
A A DE I STG A TGS SCI NCTA NST TASC RAIPUR ICED 

(1961 — 100) 

Sf 121.8 122.4 119.0 122.5 1053 128.5 115.9 132.9 112.6 114.2 
ee ta. 125.2 124.5 119.3 132.6 117.9 124.9 118.7 142.0 129.8 127.8 
cette ci iit nd 123.6 123;5 119.5 130.3 115.3 128.0 120.2 134.6 129.8 126.1 
ee 124.4 124.7 121.4 1275 116.2 123.8 125.4 131.9 139.3 128.4 
EE as 127.4 127.6 122.7 131.8 118.5 128.6 125.8 142.8 136.8 132.2 
Si Sec 127.5 327.5 123.3 128.9 120.9 130.7 131.1 140.6 127.1 130.3 
Se i ens oe 127.3 $27.1 122.2 133.7 115.2 133.1 128.5 145.6 130.6 128.8 
askatoon-Regina.................c000.-. Le Be 122i 118.9 128.8 114.6 128.0 197.2 127.3 129.5 122.1 
dmonton-Calgary.....0..0....0.0.0- 124.7 124.7 120.8 127.7 118.6 125.8 121.3 143.3 132.4 124.2 
a Sa 123.4 123.1 118.5 130.0 117.5 126.9 122.4 134.1 119.5 113.5 


SE AT DOS DS TPT RINT Bn RRR ERIN ARDATL S SURME EE 


ote: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as 
tween cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department 

Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables i 
this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reporte 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppage 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1965-1970 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Yea 


Strikes and 


Lockouts 
Beginning 
During Strikes 
Month and Workers 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved 
| Rae Sse AT AN RR IE OD SY ORR IM” Sih 8 SAE Men 478 501 171,870 
ANS PE eee a Sh et Ae Reece y ane ae Nee 582 617 411,459 
(1 ale EIR oS oh Aw a! ON wa a) ni 2 or OR Oe 498 327 252,018 
Eo Pah a De Cl ORE die ee RY Ne Se BER es eee 255 FN eRe 559 582 223,562 
LS MRI e) SeDe RY Tek ie Red SORRY Ren OPO AT Oren Sem 566 595 306,799 
od bic BSS (401 otal Seas Rae SOE Red on Sete ee 58 133 61,407 
ELL; (ae es ees teen es fe 33 113 70,723 
PA UCSC ee ee ena eet Sh) earn ee ac 44 117 74,686 
OSS tik slo ee eel ee ie ane, Wade suse 29 96 61,497 
a NE, BPC CREE pm eS ons Caer aa ee 37 112 73,930 
CEC Ty 9°! ORE noe ba eS te See 5 33 90 49,404 
[Boe 315 2 Sie Re pia ato OE eer oe Rab Sine eae aaa 19 67 11,719 
co tT | eee FC TSE ig SE OE ROE Be te ean ene ee uy S, 8,428 
| RL cjoes 1 Eg, Aen cal i a Sn eC 34 70 13551 
NET a)) Seen, Fee ape a ae ee Ore ee 31 68 16,619 
LAT a | Ee, 20 ag a cl ee a 52 97 50,469 
4 CR Reron ne thee Ae a ne aE 7 RE SE 54 101 88,938 
LPC Ss SMS SR Se 27 URS SURMISE aay RESON RRS On 23 94 72,736 


Duration in Man-Days 


Per cent oO 


Estimatec 

Working 

Man-Days Time 
2,349,870 0.17 
5,178,170 0.34 
3,974,760 0.2 
5,082,730 0.32 
8,057,060 0.4 
911,680 0.64 
1,058,150 0.65 
1,178,780 0.81 
1,126,750 0.81 
Lti2ow 0.7€ 
402,010 0.3C 
138,290 0.10 
102,840 0.08 
120,990 0.09 
166,060 0.12 
633,900 0.44 
1,263,830 0.93 
1,112,920 0.72 


*Preliminary. 


Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 
June 1970, (Preliminary) 


Industry 


Manufacturing........... 


Construction............... 


ALL INDUSTRIES 


TEE EI ET BADE IE ES PERG AOE EG ENG TOOT BEY BEY EER 
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In Effect During Month 
Number 
Begin- Strikes 


ning and 
During Lock- Workers Man- 
Month outs’ Involved Days 


1 1 14,000 
10 «51 13,403 183,390 
6 16 39,437 730,280 
= 5 11,252 91,440 
2 9 658 7,630 
3 8 5.598907 8910 
1 4 704 14,970 
23 94 72,736 1,112,920 


Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction. 
June 1970, (Preliminary) 


Jurisdiction 


In Effect During Month 
Number 
Begin- Strikes 


ning and 
During Lock- Workers Man 
Month outs Involved Day: 


Newfoundland: ..........J25.2=... 
Prince Edward Island.............. 
Nova Scotian 24 28 fee. 


ALL JURISDICTIONS............ 


ie 


1 2 3,067 17,77 
7 Z 178 3,58 
+ 22 5,813 95,66 
14 45 14,477 145,16 
1 1 100 1,10! 
tas 2 920 20,24 
— 1 125 2.1m 
2 15 33,811 724,20! 
1 = 14,245 102,47! 
23 94 72,736 - 1,112,98 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1970, (Preliminary) 


I dustry 
Employer 


ocation 


ines 
INERAL FUELS 


*Cape Breton Development 
Corporation 
(Coal Division) 
Glace Bay and 
New Waterford, N.S. 


_ ee 


4 
: 


FOOD AND BEVERAGES 


*Acadian Fish and Booth’s 
Fisheries Ltd., 
Mulgrave-Canso and 
Petit de Grat, N.S. 
_H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada, 
Leamington, Ont. 


Dare Foods Limited, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTS 


Simon Cigars Co. Ltd., 
St-Laurent, Qué. 


RUBBER 


Dominion Tape of 
Canada Ltd., 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Acton Rubber Ltd., 
Acton Vale, Qué. 


TEXTILES 


Campbellford Cloth Co., 
Campbellford, Ont. 


CLOTHING 


Chateau Lingerie, 
Montreal, Qué. 


WOOD 


Weldwood, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Union 


Mine Workers 
various locals 
(Ind.) 


United Fishermen 
(Ind.) 


Food Workers 
Loc. 459 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Brewery Workers 
Loc. 173 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Tobacco Workers 
Loc. 328 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Chemical Workers 
Loc. 810 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Rubber Workers 
Loc. 480 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Workers’ 
Union Loc. 743 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Loc. 438 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 1-217 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Workers 


Duration in 


Involved June 


3,500 


245 


1,062 


355 


320 


135 


476 


155 — 


154 


500 


Man-Days 
Accu- 
mulated 

14,000 14,000 
6,370 18,380 
23,360 30,790 
4,620 4,620 
6,560 6,560 
2,970 11,620 
10,470 19,990 
6,970 

3,390 8,470 
11,000 19,500 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


June 25 


Apr. 3 


May 21 


June 1 
June 18 


Mar. 26 
June 1 


Major Issues 


Result 


In support of the ‘“‘Canso Fisher- 
men” presently on strike— 


Union recognition— 


Wages, cost of living allowances, 
working conditions— 


Wages, fringe benefits—20¢ per 
hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 
1970, 10¢ as of date of ratifica- 
tion, 29¢ per hr. for males, 25¢ for 
females, Jan. 1, 1971; other im- 
proved benefits. 


Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 


Delay in sigining new agreement 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages—Hourly rate increase 20¢ 
to 55¢ over 2 years; welfare plan 
on 50-50 basis. 


Wages hours, working conditions 


Not reported— 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved June mulated Date Result 


La Compagnie Price Ltée, Building and 266 1,060 1,060 JunesZ5 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
Price, Cté Matane, Qué. Woodworkers’ — 

Federation 

(CNTU) 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 


Sunar Industries Limited, Steelworkers 503 1,370 2,590 May 25 Wages, union security in a first 
Waterloo, Ont. Locs. 7657 and June 11 agreement—7% wage increase 
32972, for first nine mos., 3% for re- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) -_ mainder of contract, other im- 
provements. 
PAPER 
C.I.P. Containers Limited, | Chemical Workers ok 4,860 17,190 Mar. 10 Breakdown in contract negotia- 
London, Ont. oc 229 — tions— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Forest Products, Pulp and Paper 790 7,900 10,270 May 27 Respecting picket lines of Mer- 
Crofton, B.C. Workers (Ind.) June 15 chant Service Guild—Return of 
and Pulp and workers. 
Paper Mill 
Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Spruce Falls Power and Pulp and Paper 1,700 3,400 4,250 May 29 In syMpathy with 25 workers who 
Papert@oy tds Mill Workers June 3 were suspended—Return of work- 
Kapuskasing, Ont. Loc. 89 ers: 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) . 


METAL FABRICATING 


Anthes Eastern Ltd., Auto Workers, 269 2,960 12,380 Apr. 10 Wages— Wage increase. 
Toronto, Ont. Loc. 124 (GEO) June 16 
R. Foisy Limitée, Metallurgists, 106 2,330 2,330 June 1 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Montreal, Qué. Miners and — 
Chemical Workers 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
Canron Limited, Metallurgists, 800 4,000 4,000 June 5 Wages, fringe benefits—Return of 
Lacine, Qué. Miners and June 12 workers pending further negotia- 
Chemical Workers tions. 
Federation 
(CNTUV) 
MACHINERY 
James Howden & Parsons Boilermakers 275 2,750 9,630 Apr. 24 Wages—Not reported. 
of Canada Ltd., Loc. 637 June 15 
Scarborough, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Motor Wheel Industries, Auto Workers 285 6,270 is May 27 Demand condition for union 
Chatham, Ont. boc. 127 (CLC) fee business— 3 
Allen Industries Limited Auto Workers 461 920 920 June 9 Alle j 

? ged personal grievances— 
Hamilton, Ont. Loc. 525 (CEC) June 11 Return of workers, pending re- 


view of grievances. 


eee CG 
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ble G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Union 


Workers 
Involved June 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


3LECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


Smith & Stone Ltd., 


Georgetown, Ont. 


_ Franklin Mfg. Co. Ltd., 


enn ve 


NON-METALLIC MINERAL 


ee 


Galt, Ont. 


_ Stewart Warner Corp. of 


Canada Ltd., 
Belleville, Ont. 


RCA Ltd., 
Prescott, Ont. 


Triangle Conduit & Cable 
Canada (1968) Ltd., 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Federal Pacific Electric of 
Canada, 
Richmond, B.C. 


O. & W. Electronics Ltd., 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Standard Coil Products 
Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 


PRODUCTS 


Deeks-Lafarge Ltd., 
Ocean Cement Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Maple Leaf Ceramics 
Industries, 
Montreal, Qué. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MANUFACTURING 


Honeywell Controls Ltd., 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Cooper of Canada Limited, 


Toronto, Ont. 


Auto Workers 
Loc; 1421 (CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 1246 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Voce 9338 (CLC) 


EU.E, Doc.s23 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
ocr 7216 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


LU.E. Loc. 552 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.U.B, Loc 514 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


U-E: Loc, 512 
(Ind.) 


Teamsters 
Loc. 213 (Ind.) 


Glass and Ceramic 
Workers Loc. 240 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 80 (CLC) and 
Plumbers Loc. 46 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Potters Loc. 366 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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360 


375 


130 


450 


171 


| Wee 


102 


131 


650 


102 


846 


204 


720 


8,250 


2,860 


9,900 


170 


2,750 


1,730 


1,510 


14,300 


1,220 


18,370 


2,240 


22,320 


21,000 


5,980 


Lopsot) 


3,420 


4,380 


1,730 


1,510 


38,600 


5,200 


56,100 


2,240 


May 12 


June 8 


June 15 


Mar. 20 


June 16 


Wages, other benefits—Wage in- 
creases, other improved benefits, 


Wages, fringe benefits, grievance 
procedures, length of agreement 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, improved fringe benefits 
—55¢ to 60¢ average wage in- 
crease across the board on a 2-yr. 
contract; 1 additional statutory 
holiday, 4 weeks vacation after 20 
years, other benefits. 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits—Return of 
workers, settlement terms not re- 
ported. 


Wages— 


Wages in new contract— 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer Re Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved June mulated Date Result 


Construction 


Canadian Plumbing and 
Mechanical Contractors 
Association, 

Various locations, 
Saskatchewan. 


Construction Labour 
Relations Assn., 

Province-wide, 
British Columbia. 


Electrical Contractors 
Assoc. of Saskatchewan, 
Regina, Sask. 


Various elevator 
contractors, 
Montreal, Qué. 


Construction Labour 
Relations Assn., 

Vancouver-New 
Westminster area, B.C. 


Kingston Builders 
Exchange, 
Kingston and area, Ont. 


Various construction firms, 
Belleville area, Ont. 


Various construction 
contractors, 
Calgary and Banff, Alta. 


Ontario Hydro, 
Lower Notch, 
Cobalt, Ont. 


Hamilton Construction 
Association, 
Hamilton area, Ont. 


Consolidated Plant 
Maintenance, 
Metro Toronto, Ont. 


Various construction 
contractors, 

Various locations, 
Nova Scotia. 
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Plumbers 
various locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 


I.B.E.W. 
Loc. 2038 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Elevator 
Constructors 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Glass and 
Ceramic Workers 
Locei527, 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters 

Loc. 249 and 
Bricklayers 

Loc. 10 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 


Glass and 
Ceramic Workers 
Loe 1725 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Labourers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bricklayers 
Loc. 1 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Plumbers 
Locs. 46 & 47 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters 
Various locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


700 


30,000 


220 


540 


163 


291 


224 


125 


500 


200 


3,430 


2,500 


15,400 


660,000 


4,840 


2,160 


3,590 


6,400 


4,990 


25190 


5,000 


3,200 


3,860 


12,500 


42,700 


1,650,000 


11,880 


12,960 


6,360 


10,190 


7,940 


3,380 


6,000 


3,200 


3,860 


12,500 


June 5 


June 24 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages— 


Wages, hours— 


Wages, job security—Return of 
workers. 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages— 


Not reported—Return of workers 
pending further negotiations. 


Breakdown in negotiations for a 
new contract—$1.30 an hr. in- 
crease over a l-yr. contract; other 
benefits. 


Wages— 


In support of the “‘Canso Fisher- 
men” presently on strike— 
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able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Union 


Workers 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Involved June 


Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 


Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


Various construction Carpenters 320 1,280 1,280 June 25 Wages, other matters— 
contractors, various locals — 
Guelph, Kitchener, Galt and (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brantford, Ont. 
ransportation and 
tilities 
| 
TRANSPORTATION 
*B.C. Towboat Owners’ Merchant Service 1,200 12,000 36,000 May 3 Safety standards, accommoda- 
Association, Guild (CLC) June 15 tion, manning—l0% wage in- 
_ Various ports, crease eff. Oct. 1, 1969, 10°% June 
| British Columbia. 13, 1971, 6% Dec. 1, 1971; other 
improvements. 
_ Toronto Transit Public Employees 125 2,730 3,130 May 28 Wages— 
Commission, Loc. 2 (CLC) a 
| Toronto, Ont. 
COMMUNICATION 
—*Post Office Dept., Council of ~ 9,300 70,100 74,440 May 26 Wages, job security, other bene- 
_ Various centres, Postal Unions — fits— 
Canada (Rotating) (GEC) 
POWER, GAS AND WATER 
Nova Scotia Light & I.B.E.W. 567 5,270 20,470 Apr. 24 Wages—45¢ per hr. increase first 
Power Co. Ltd., Loc. 1928 June 14 year, 25¢ second year, $200 cash 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) in lieu of retroactive pay. 
Nova Scotia. 
Trade 
National Grocers Co. Ltd., Teamsters 353 2,780 2,780 June 8 Wages, length of contract— $1.20 
Various centres, various locals June 23 per hr. increase over 30 month 
Ontario. (IND.) contract; 4 weeks vacation after 
14 years in 1970, 4 weeks vacation 
after 13 years in 1972; other im- 
proved benefits. 
Four glass wholesalers, Painters 100 1,100 1,100 June 16 Wages— 
Winnipeg area, Man. Loc. 1554 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Service 
EDUCATION 
London Public Library and Public Employees 140 1,400 1,400 June 6 Failure to reach an agreement on 
Art Museum, Loc. 217 (CLC) June 22 terms for new contract—7 % wage 


London, Ont. 
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increase retroactive to Apr. 30, 
1969, 6% eff. immediately, other 
benefits. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1970, (Preliminary) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved June mulated Date Result 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Several hospitals (private) Service 2,300 49,290 51,590 May 31 Wages in a new contract— 4 
(54 hospitals) Employees’ — 
Province-wide, Québec. Federation 
(CNTU) 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


British Columbia Hotels Hotel Employees 1,180 17,260 17,260 June 8 Wages— 
Association, Locs. 28 and 835 — 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


British Columbia. 


MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 


Avis Transport, Office Employees 100 2,200 11,700 Jans~15 Wages, union security— 
Hertz and Tilden, Loc. 378 —: 
Vancouver, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Public Administration 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


City of Moncton, Public Employees 160 3,520 4,640 May 21 To hold a study session— 
Moncton, N.B. Roc. ok (CEC) — 
Ville de Laval, Public Service 357 7,850 8,210 May 29 Wages— 
Ville de Laval, Qué. Employees’ — 
Federation 
(CNTUV) 
City of Penticton, Public Employees 170 3,230 3,230 June 4 Wages— 
Penticton, B.C. Loc. 608 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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M@ The Canadian Labour Congress has announced a 
series of staff changes in its education department. Larry 
Wagg, now Director of Education for the Prairie Region, 
stationed at Regina, has been transferred to Ontario 
as Regional Director of Education for that province, 
effective August 1. James Brechin, Educational Repre- 
sentative now in Toronto, was promoted to a Regional 
directorship effective August 1 and will be stationed at 
Regina. Robert Gower, Sudbury, is being appointed as 
a representative on the educational staff and will replace 
Mr. Brechin on the Ontario staff, effective September I. 


@ The appointment of Glenn Haddrell as National 
Organizer for co-operative housing has been announced 
by CLC President Donald MacDonald, who is Chairman 
of the National Labour-Co-operative Committee. The 
Committee is jointly sponsored by the Canadian Labour 
Congress and the Co-operative Union of Canada. Mr. 
Haddrell, who was president of the housing co-op in 
Abbotsford, B.C., and manager of the Abbotsford Credit 
Union, will provide organizational and technical assis- 
tance to groups interested in developing “continuing” 
housing co-ops, and will encourage the formation of 
new co-op projects. Co-op housing is owned and con- 
trolled by members who occupy the housing units. 
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= Brian O’Regan, 46, has joined the Canada Depa 
ment of Labour as Director of its Public Relations a 
Information Services Branch. Mr. O’Regan is the form 
Assistant Director of the Canada Department of Ag 
culture’s Information Division. Before this, he was Chi 
of Information, Canadian Immigration Service, Depa 
ment of Manpower and Immigration from 1966 to 196 


He was loaned as public relations advisor to the feder 
Government’s Task Force on Information during pa 
of 1968 and 1969. From 1944 to 1965, he served 
various public relations positions with the Departme 
of National Defence. One of these was as Staff Office 
Public Relations with the United Nations Emergen 
Force in Egypt. Mr. O’Regan is Immediate Past-Pre 
dent of the Ottawa Branch of the Canadian Publ 
Relations Society and a National Director of the Societ 
He is a former director of the Winnipeg Press Cl 
and the National Press Club, Ottawa. 


™@ The highest labour rate for municipal workers 
Canada has been achieved in Oshawa, Ont., in a settl 
ment by members of the Canadian Union of Public E 
ployees. According to a press release issued by CUP 
the agreement calls for 18 per cent increases for Ci 
of Oshawa employees in a two-year pact. As of ne 
April, the starting rate for a manual labourer in Osha 
will be $3.91 an hour. Some members of CUPE Loc 
250 will receive increases of up to 24 per cent, becau 
of additional adjustments on specific job classification 


| 
“This settlement exposes the inequities of unilate: 
ally-imposed federal wage guidelines,” said Gilbert Li 
vine, CUPE’s Research Director. “We have guidelin« 
too. Our guideline is a belief that public service employ 
ees in a community should have wage rates similar t 
rates in the private sector of that community. Oshaw 
is a high-wage city, and the municipal employees thet 
needed and deserved this settlement in order to maintai 
parity with industrial workers in Oshawa.” The settl 
ment calls also for the city to pay 85 per cent of healt 
and hospital premiums, increased shift premiums an 
improved holiday provisions. 
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| Employers in the industrial classification, “mines, 
uarries and oil wells,” paid in 1969 an average of $1,916 
worker in excess of basic or straight-time pay for time 
orked, reports the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This 
mount represented 22 per cent of the total of the labour 
st items selected for the survey. The total averaged 
3,702 for each employee in 1969. Direct cash payments 
addition to basic or straight-time pay for time worked 
nounted to $1,256. Employer expenditures for pay- 
ents required by law, and payments to benefit plans, 
sre $347 and $313. The largest single cost item was 
cation pay at $409 for each employee. 


us first survey of labour costs in this classification was 
tried out earlier this year on the basis of 1969 records 
firms with 20 or more employees in any one month. 
le survey was conducted jointly by DBS and the Can- 
a Department of Labour. A detailed report will be 
blished later this month. 
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@ A labour-management conference is being held on 
October 19 at Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S., to 
discuss labour-management communications. The con- 
ference is sponsored by the Canada Department of 
Labour, the Nova Scotia Joint Labour-Management 
Study Committee and the Nova Scotia Department of 
Labour. Keynote speaker is Prof. Roy Brookbank, 
former Chairman of Dalhousie’s Department of Com- 
merce. Registration fee for the one-day conference is 


$3. 


@ Total employment by railways in Canada during 1969 
averaged 135,532, down 1.6 per cent from 1968, DBS 
reports. This decline continues a downward trend that 
has seen a 37 per cent drop since 1956. Total compensa- 
tion, however, rose 5.7 per cent to $989,000,000 in 1969. 
Average compensation per hour rose 24 cents to $3.34, 
and average compensation a year came to $7,300, up 
$499 from the 1968 figure. 


M@ McGill University’s labour agreements data bank 
has a new service to provide subbanks of contracts that 
are of interest to one or two subscribers only. The pur- 
pose is to assist organizations that need to have all the 
contracts in which they are interested available on the 
computer but do not have the facilities to do it them- 
selves. If these contracts are not of general interest to 
all members and are outside the main bank require- 
ments, the data centre will analyse, keypunch, load and 
make the data available on a fee per contract basis for 
members. The cost of this service is $15 for each con- 
tract. More information is available from the Industrial 
Relations Centre, McGill University, 1001 Sherbrooke 
St. W., Montreal 110. 


M@ The Treasury Board and the Association of Postal 
Officials of Canada, representing postal employees at 
supervisory levels, have reached agreement on the terms 
of a three-year contract. The agreement that came into 
effect on August 3 means that first-level supervisors, who 
form the majority of the bargaining unit, have annual 
salaries at the maximum of the scale—$8,227 or $157.68 
a week. These will rise to $8,801 or $168.68 by March 
1972. Under the new contract, 2,850 members of the 
Association received pay increases averaging 4.4 per cent 
on August 3, 1970; 4.9 per cent on March 29, 1971; 
and 2.0 per cent for the six months from March 27, 
1972 until termination of the contract on September 
24, 1972. For the period October 1, 1969 to August 2, 
1970, lump sum payments ranging from $404 to $535 
have been paid. The former contract expired September 
1969. 
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Action to bring about mergers between unions in 
the interests of a more efficient labour movement was 
asked for by William Dodge, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, in an address to the annual 
convention of the United Glass and Ceramic Workers 
of North America, held at Miami Beach, Fla., in July. 
Mr. Dodge expressed deep concern at the growth of 
economic nationalism in the United States. 


Dealing with trade, he said he had noticed a trend 
among U.S. union members to fall back on economic 
nationalism as a means of dealing with unemployment, 
and he observed that the AFL-CIO had moved to a 
protectionist position on international trade. “I believe 
this is a dangerous economic philosophy—harmful to 
the trading partners of the United States, and bound 
to start a round of retaliatory trade restrictions by other 
nations that will itself have disastrous effects upon em- 
ployment here and around the world,” Dodge said. He 
pointed out that whereas Canadian exports in the glass 
and ceramic field to the U.S. amounted to $11,000,000, 
Canada’s imports from the US. totalled $82,000,000. 
“Tf, as a result of your endorsation of trade restrictions 
to protect your industry, you close your markets to the 
$11,000,000 worth of Canadian exports, it is inevitable 
that Canadians, perhaps even your own members, will 
begin to demand that we stop importing $82,000,000 
worth of your manufactures. 


“The tragedy is that this policy of answering trade re- 
striction with trade restriction will, in the long run, 
protect no one. It leads instead to reduced trade 
throughout the world and economic stagnation. I have 
no hesitation in saying that Canada is watching the 
trend toward protectionism in the United States with 
increasing alarm. We are an open economy, and trade 
is our life blood. It is clear to us that, although the 
restrictive measures proposed are aimed at other coun- 
tries, Canada will be among the principal losers. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly that the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress favours trade liberalization on a worldwide basis. 
We believe trade expansion to be essential to the eco- 
nomic health of the world, and perhaps also to our hopes 
for world peace.” 


On the subject of the structure of the labour movement, 
Dodge pointed out that there were as many unions in 
Canada as in the United States, though only one tenth 
of the total membership. As a result, there were many 
international unions in Canada with a membership so 
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small that it was impossible to render adequate servics 
to the Canadian members. He continued: “What cor 
cerns us is that very few of these unions are able f 
maintain the kind of operation Canadian unio 
members are insisting upon more and more—educatio 
programs, research facilities, social action programs, a 
publications, all designed to operate within the framé 
work of Canadian economic and social trends.” T 
solution rested in mergers among unions, Dodge said 
and the Canadian Labour Congress was actively purs 

ing a policy of encouraging such action. 


M@ Pavel E. Astapenko, of the Byelorussian Soviet Sc 
cialist Republic, has been appointed Assistant Directoy 
General of the International Labour Office. He took 
his duties in September. 


Mr. Astapenko began his career with the Soviet Ministr] 
of Foreign Affairs. In 1949, he was appointed deput 
chief and later chief of the Political Department of th 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Byelorussian SSR 
He was deputy minister of foreign affairs of the Bye 
lorussian SSR from 1954 to 1961. He subsequently 
served as his country’s permanent representative to thi 
United Nations from 1961 to 1964. Since that time hy 
has been chief of the Board of Foreign Tourism of tht 
Council of Ministers of the Byelorussian SSR. 


Mr. Astapenko was chief government delegate to the 
international labour conference from 1956 to 1961 anc 
was elected vice-chairman of the government group 0 
the conference in 1956 and 1959. At the 40th sessioz 
of the international labour conference, in 1957, he wa 
elected chairman of the committee on weekly rest. He 
has led his country’s delegation to several sessions 0 
the Economic Commission for Europe and has repre: 
sented the Byelorussian SSR at the Transport Commis 
sion and the Social Commission of the Economic anc 
Social Council of the United Nations. 


Born in 1918, Mr. Astapenko obtained a diploma i 
historical studies from the Byelorussian State Universit} 
in Minsk. He pursued his studies at the Higher Diplo 
matic School. He is married and has two daughters. 
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M@ Hal C. Davis, 56, is the new President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians (AFL-CIO). Mr. Davis, who 
has served as vice-president of the AFM since 1964, was 
unanimously elected by the 300,000-member union’s in- 
ternational executive board to succeed Herman Kenin 
who died of a heart attack on July 21. To succeed Mr. 
Davis as vice-president, the board named Victor W. 
Fuentealba, a member of the executive board and Presj- 
dent of the Federation’s Local 40-543 in Baltimore, Md. 


A former professional musician, Mr. Davis worked from 
1930 to 1948 as a percussionist, playing drums in night- 
clubs and theatres, and serving as a staff musician for 
Pittsburgh radio stations KDKA and WCAE. A board 
member since 1963, he is a vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania AFL-CIO and a member of the Pennsylvania 
Council on the Arts. Prior to his election as local presi- 
dent, he was, for many years, a member of the executive 
board of the Pittsburgh Local. 


M Herman D. Kenin, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians for the last 12 years, and a Vice- 
President of the AFL-CIO, died on July 21. He was 69. 


Kenin guided the 300,000-member union through one 
of its most difficult periods. He played a key role in 
the negotiations with major television networks and film 
studios, which over the years became the musicians’ 
principal employer. 


After three years as a night student at Northwestern 
College of Law, Kenin was admitted to the Oregon Bar. 
During his college years he played the violin in an 
orchestra, and later headed his own band. After passing 
his bar examination, Kenin kept up his membership 
in Local 99 of the Musicians’ Union, and in 1936 he 
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was elected its President. He was invited to fill an interim 
post on the Federation’s International Executive Board 
in 1943, and was subsequently re-elected to regular 
terms on the board. In June of 1958, he was unanimous- 
ly elected head of the Union upon the recommendation 
of James C. Petrillo, who retired after 18 years in the 
union presidency. 


One of Kenin’s first acts as President was to amend 
the union’s constitution by abolishing the President’s 
power to annul any by-law or provision of the constitu- 
tion at will. At his death, Kenin was a member of the 
executive council of the AFL-CIO, Treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO Council for Scientific, Professional and Cul- 
tural Employees, and International Secretary of the 
Entertainment Trade Unions Organization. 


™@ Since the United Rubber Workers signed a three- 
year agreement with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company in the United States several months ago, addi- 
tional contracts covering the same period and providing 
for much the same gains have been negotiated with the 
remaining three companies of the so-called “Big Four” 
of the rubber industry with whom the union has contracts. 
The additional contracts are with Goodrich, UniRoyal 
and Firestone. 


The agreements with the Goodrich and UniRoyal com- 
panies provide essentially the same provisions: wage 
increases of $1.40 an hour over the three-year period 
of the new contract, including fringe benefits; and for 
skilled tradesmen, an additional 25 cents an hour—15 
cents in the first year, and 10 cents either entirely in 
the second year or spread over the second and third 
years. 


Pension payments are to rise from $5.50 to $7.50 a 
month for each year of service, giving those with 30 
years service some $67.50 more in monthly benefits. 
Those currently retired will receive an increase of $1.55 
a month for each year of service. An employee 55 years 
of age with 37 years of service may now retire with 
full pension. 


Company-paid life insurance has been increased from 
the present $7,500 to $8,500. Included is a $1 deductible 
prescription drug plan taking effect July 1, 1971. Im- 
provements have been made also in hospital, surgical 
and medical benefit programs. In cases of sickness and 
accidents, benefits have been increased from the present 
$70 a week for men and $60 a week for women for 
39 weeks, to $85 a week for 52 weeks for all employees, 
regardless of sex. More liberal vacations have been 
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provided by the contracts. All employees with 20 yea 
of service, instead of 22 years at present, are to b 
eligible for a five-week annual vacation. Designated pat 
holidays were increased from nine to 10 days a year. 


M@ Robert Carr, Britain’s new Minister of Employme 
and Productivity, has indicated that he is determined ti 
be scrupulously fair to both labour and management. 


Mr. Carr was born on November 11, 1916. He graduat 
ed with honours in Natural Science at Gonville an 
Caius College, Cambridge, and also studied Economic’ 
and Law. Carr then became a metallurgist and metal 
lurgical radiologist, joining in 1938 John Dale Ltd., ; 


family concern founded by his great-grandfather. : 
| 
| 


Robert Carr 


He became Parliamentary Private Secretary to Si 
Anthony Eden in 1951. When Sir Anthony becam 
Prime Minister in 1955, Carr left John Dale Ltd. t 
become Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of La 
bour and National Service, but was invited to retur 
as Chairman of the company in 1958 on the death o 
the previous chairman—a request he thought he ough 
not to refuse. 
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arr was Chairman of the Carr Committee, which pro- 

uced the report, ‘Training for Skill,” in 1957. Industrial 
pelations have formed one of the main interests of his 
reer; he played a major part in formulating the Con- 
rvative statement of policy “Fair Deal at Work” and 
as written articles in the press on the subject. He 
esses the need for men and women to find satisfaction 
their work before they can find satisfaction in life 
nd leisure. 


The national strike of British longshoremen in July 
mobilized cargo handling at all ports for two weeks. 
here are 47,000 workers in the industry. At a meeting 
n July 29, it was decided by a vote of 51 to 31 to 
ecept a compromise offer of better pay. The offer gives 
evedores a guaranteed weekly minimum wage of £ 20 
50). The strike held up imports of raw materials vital 
9 industry, and also stopped exports that Britain relies 
n to pay its way in the world. The value of the delayed 
ports and exports is estimated at £500,000,000. One 
ss that could not be recouped was perishable foods. 
uit, vegetables and meat worth millions of dollars 
tted in ships’ holds during the strike, and some cargoes 
f bananas from the West Indies had to be dumped 
ito the sea. The strike has cost British shipowners about 
4,000,000 in lost income. 


The United Farm Workers have signed an agreement 
ith 26 more California grape growers. These growers 
roduce about 50 per cent of the state’s grape crop. 
his means that more than 80 per cent of the state’s 
rapes will now be picked by union members. The 
ttlement for $1.80 an hour plus job security, and 
mitations on the use of pesticides, will help bring the 
ve-year-long, worldwide boycott of California grapes 
an end. 


Federal government employees in the United States 
‘ave been awarded extra pay for hazardous working 
onditions. The new policy affects 700,000 persons and 
s effective from November. The additional pay will vary 
rom 4 per cent to 100 per cent over the standard wage. 
he differential pay is grouped into two categories—pay 
or actual time of exposure, and a blanket bonus added 
9 pay for hazardous work. The new policy was devel- 
ped by the U.S. National Wage Policy Committee, 

labour-management group that advises the Civil Ser- 
ice Commission Chairman on policies affecting blue- 
ollar workers. 


i July unemployment in Britain rose 23,000 over June 
igures to the highest figure for July since 1940. The 
otal unemployed at midmonth was 569,627, or 2.5 per 
ent of the work force. The July figure, however, was 
low that for May, when the number of unemployed 
yas 578,000. 
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M@ The Employers’ Association of France and four 
unions have signed a nation-wide agreement to set up 
a job training fund, under which wage earners could 
improve their skills or learn new ones. The agreement 
was signed after 14 months of negotiations. The plan 
is primarily aimed at aiding industrial workers. Persons 
working in service jobs are also expected to qualify, but 
it appears that half of all wage earners will be eligible 
for training under the agreement. 


The agreement provides that workers who are younger 
than 18 will be able to get training while on the job 
until they reach 19. The training is to be given either 
in a particular plant or in an industry-wide centre. Eight 
hours a week, with a maximum of 320 hours a year, 
are to be allowed, with no loss of pay. Workers who 
lose their jobs through mass layoffs will be able to apply 
for a year of training for other work while receiving 
the same income they earned before being discharged. 
Any worker with at least two years on the job may apply 
for a leave of absence of up to a year, with no pay 
loss, for training to improve his skills. The four unions 
participating are the Communist-led General Confeder- 
ation of Labour, the radical French Confederation of 
Democratic Labour, the Socialist Workers Force. and 
the General Confederation of Cadres. 


M The Swedish State Employees Union (SF) was 
formed last May by the amalgamation of eight unions 
and a group of members from a ninth one. The new 
union, comprising 150,000 members, is now the fourth 
largest of the Swedish LO unions. Amalgamation 
brought together the Railwaymen’s Union, the Postal 
Employees’ Union, the Telecommunication Workers’ 
Union, the Union of Civilian Personnel in Defence 
Establishments, the Road Construction Workers’ Union, 
the Warders’ Union, the Union of Personnel in Civil 
Service, the Union of Personnel of the Power Stations, 
and a group of members of the Electricians’ Union. 


Gustaf Kolare was elected President of the new union. 
Other officers elected were: Lars Sandberg, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Arne Johansson, Secretary; and Gunnar Weiden- 
fors. Financial Manager. An Executive committee of 19 
persons replaces the committee of the eight unions, and 
the right of decision among union congresses rests with 
a union general council, made up of 75 members. 
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Accident prevention, blind alley occupations, the advent 
of moving pictures in industry, minimal health standards 
in Canadian plants, prototype works councils, and social 
diseases were of concern to the October 1920 Labour 
Gazette. 


M@ Careless workers should be penalized to reduce acci- 
dents and save lives, said the Factory Inspector for New 
Brunswick in his annual report. In 1919, there were 104 
accidents in the province’s factories—including six fata- 
lities. One of those killed was a 14-year-old boy em- 
ployed at a sawmill. The inspector said that unprotected 
danger areas or unguarded equipment were not the 
major contributing factors. “Not until we have the peo- 
ple educated up to their own personal responsibility for 
their own good behaviour along this line—not until then 
shall we have fewer accidents,” he concluded. 


M@ A study conducted by the Ontario Department of 
Labour disclosed that young people entering the work 
force were choosing what would often be their life’s work 
by the size of the starting salary. They were failing to 
appreciate that the jobs offering the highest salaries in 
the long run often paid less to begin with. The dangers 
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of “blind alley” occupations, or of jobs unsuited to th 
,individual’s liking or ability were ignored. Additiona 
influences were the opportunity of working with friend 
or relatives, working close to home, and lack of othe 
job prospects. 


To combat this short-sightedness, the Department de 
cided to follow the example of Great Britain’s Advisor 
Committees for Juvenile Employment, organized unde 
the Juvenile Department of the Labour Exchange. / 
series of bulletins were issued stressing the importance 
of future prospects in selecting a vocation. 


The first bulletin reviewed the general situation. Tt 
discover the extent of the career prospects, various job 
were compared. Highly paid mechanics in manufac 
turing plants were shown to be more in demand that 
highly paid office workers, who in turn advanced mor 
quickly through the lower levels than workers in depart 
ment stores. Regularity of employment was highest fo 
men who worked in men’s clothing factories, and highes 
for women working in stationery factories. The appren 
ticeship system was revealed as limited at best. Onh 
26.9 per cent of the industries investigated used appren 
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ices. Ten per cent of the rest left all instruction to the 
‘oremen, and some relied on job training and “tramp” 
education—gaining experience by moving from one fac- 
ory to the next. Skilled workers were therefore in de- 
mand and were likely to become fewer in number in 
psucceeding years. 


The second bulletin surveyed the department and no- 
tion stores in the province. In general, 40 per cent of 
the employees were found to be male, with the percen- 
tage rising in the larger stores. High school graduates 
were preferred because appointments to higher levels 
were usually made from the lower ranks. Only 4 to 5 
per cent of the labour force in this category received 
$30 a week or more. Forty-one per cent of the men 
nd only 2 per cent of the women received $20 a week 
and more; 35 per cent of the women made more than 
12 a week. 


he third bulletin dealt with the dressmaking and milli- 
ery trades. Predominantly a female vocation with a 
eputation for chronic low salaries, the industry actually 
offered its female employees the same range of salaries 
as they could obtain elsewhere. 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company had in- 
stalled “moving picture equipment” to explore the edu- 
ational value of the medium. After two experi- 
ents—one using a film on plant safety and the other 
a documentary on rubber harvesting and the manufac- 
ture of tires—the employees were asked to fill in a ques- 
tionnaire on the subject material and to make comments. 
The replies were favourable. “These films are educative 
from every point of view and are an incentive to the 
workman to learn more of his business, promote an 
interest in his work and take pleasure in things well 
done,” said one man. Another: “I think the more 
knowledge a workman has relative to the materials in 
his department, the more intelligent his work will be.” 


What were the working conditions that the provincial 
actory laws were attempting to rectify? Fifty years ago, 
for instance, Québec employers were directed to provide 
a place for women employees to eat where food could 
be warmed and eaten under shelter. The necessity for 
the law hints at vile conditions prior to its formulation. 
Other health laws demanded: that printing offices where 
there were three or more type-setting machines be pro- 
vided with proper ventilation to carry off all poisonous 
gases from the production process; that floors left wet 
during any manufacturing process be drained; that all 
Stables be cut off from factories by an adequate brick 
wall; that employees be allowed pure drinking water; 
that there be proper lighting of workshops and a mini- 
mum temperature of 60°F. 
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In Alberta and Ontario, clothing manufactured in a 
dwelling or tenement house required a permit from the 
factory inspector specifying that it had been made under 
sanitary conditions. The inspector could seize any items 
made under unsanitary conditions or on unregistered 
premises and hand them over to the local Board of 
Health for disinfecting. Elevators were seen also as 
another potential hazard. Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta all specified that elevators operated by hand 
power must have automatic closing gates at least three 
feet high, and that the sides must be enclosed to a height 
of four feet and approved by the inspector. Elevator 
shafts must be guarded by six-foot gates with the word 
“dangerous” painted in four-inch high letters at the 
bottom. And you couldn’t have your hair cut on Sunday: 
barbers were forbidden to operate their shops on that 
day. 


M@ “Works committees” were in operation in many 
parts of Great Britain. Although performing such ex- 
pected functions as investigation of complaints, settle- 
ment of personal grievances, and management of can- 
teens and washrooms, the early British committees also 
undertook full studies to save the company money and 
aggravation. Projects included an investigation into 
foundry costs and methods of production, an improved 
system of issuing tools, and making arrangements with 
railway and tramway authorities for improved travelling 
facilities. 


@ Among the resolutions passed at the Seamen’s Con- 
ference in June of 1920, held under the auspices of the 
International Labour Conference, was an urgent re- 
quest. The conference asked that the Health Section of 
the League of Nations provide adequate facilities for 
the prevention and treatment of venereal diseases 
among men of the merchant marine at all principal 
ports, that free drugs and treatment be provided, that 
an education program be conducted, and that recreation 
facilities be improved at all large ports. 


M@ A wide range of resolutions was passed at the 36th 
annual convention of the Trades and Labour Congress, 
held in Windsor, Ont., in September. One recommen- 
dation was that the Nova Scotia Legislature be asked 
to enact legislation establishing saloons in the cities and 
towns of the province. Another wanted government 
control of cold storage plants to prevent hoarding of 
foodstuffs for excessive periods to keep prices up. Still 
others: sought to make compulsory the removal of old 
wallpaper before new was applied; favoured re-enact- 
ment of the wartime anti-loafing law; demanded that 
drug clerks be licensed if they were filling prescriptions; 
and asked that wood alcohol used in painting and var- 
nishing be denatured. 
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easuring ability 
hout discrimination 


by Dr. John Ertl 


What can the score on an [Q test do to the job prospects 
of an individual? It jeopardizes his future opportunities. 
It may prevent him from taking advantage of further 
education. 


The influence of the cultural background of an individ- 
ual on his performance on IQ tests is well known and 
has been demonstrated innumerable times. It is this 
influence that can cause very large errors in an individu- 
al’s score. The test-taking attitude and a variety of emo- 


tional factors are also known to distort the validity of 


these tests. Recently it has been shown that, in a 
classroom situation where the teacher knows the IQ 
score of each child, her attitude can influence those 
scores substantially. 


Intelligence is a concept like beauty or justice, and, as 
such, it cannot be measured. Thus, when the psycholog- 
ist speaks of IQ he does not, or should not, mean intelli- 
gence. For what is measurable is performance or beha- 
viour. 


Let us consider what present-day IQ tests do, how they 
are used, and how they are evaluated. In essence, a 
numerical value is assigned to a sample of an individu- 
al’s behaviour and compared to norms obtained from 
a large population. The assumption is made that the 
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sample of behaviour is a measurable manifestation oj 
the concept of intelligence. These norms are primarily 
used for economic reasons to select—reyject, discriminate 
against—people for training in situations where there 
are more applicants than money available. 


A number of intelligence tests, (Otis, Wesman Personnel 
Classification Test, for example) have been specially 
developed for the rapid preliminary screening of indus- 
trial personnel. It should be clearly recognized that such 
tests may have fairly high validity for some jobs and 
little or no validity for others. Many studies indicate 
that above a certain minimum level of intelligence, job 
success is only very slightly related to increasing levels 
of intelligence. In fact, too high an intelligence is a 
considerable disadvantage in many employment situa- 
tions. 


This became painfully obvious during the Depression. 
when firms had an almost unlimited choice of job appli- 
cants, and picked those with the highest IQs for dish- 
washers and labourers. Because the law insists on the 
compulsory education of our young people up to age 
16, it seems a waste of time to administer [Q tests to 
most job applicants, because the same information caf 
be obtained from their academic record. If we had a 
culture-free intelligence test that did not discriminate 
against minority groups, then it would be of consider: 
able benefit to these groups to take IQ tests and thereby 
overcome their disadvantages in relation to other jot 
applicants. In education and clinical settings, they are 
used to counsel students by matching their ability—thal 
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}, their score on an IQ test—with what society has to 
fier. It is quite clear, therefore, that the usefulness of 
_ psychological test is judged by its ability to select the 
ight individual for the job, and to predict socially de- 
rable (or undesirable) behaviour on an individual and 
roup basis. 


i great deal of research effort has been devoted in the 
ast 50 years to devising new tests of performance that 
nll predict academic achievement or job success. The 
esults of all this effort have been disappointing. The 
est prediction of your chances of success in any given 
ear of high school, for example, is still your marks from 
ae year before. And as society is interested in selection 
nd prediction for financial reasons, the successful IQ 
-st is the one that will most accurately predict academic 
chievement or job success. 


Juantitatively—especially when they are made on 
rade I tests of potential success in high school or 
/niversity—the predictions have been only slightly bet- 
sr than chance on the average. Qualitatively, the situa- 
on is much worse; all of the predictive statements made 


pply to groups, not individuals. The probability of 


laking an error when predicting the behaviour of say, 
000 persons, is much smaller than when predicting the 
ehaviour of one individual. Furthermore. the conse- 
uences of error in terms of injustice and personal harm 
‘e much greater at the individual level 
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Dr. John Ertl is Director of the Centre for Cybernetic 
Studies, University of Ottawa. He has studied the elec- 
trical activity of the human brain for the past 10 years, 
and has invented and patented an electronic process 
for measuring human intelligence using the electrical 
signals of the brain. He has published numerous articles 
in scientific journals and has served as consultant to 
the U.S. Government, the International Biophysical 
Programme and a number of companies and institutions 
in the U.S. and Canada. 


What are the errors of conventional [Q tests? There are 
many types of errors, the most serious of which derives 
from the psychologists’ definition of “intelligence” as 
“a score on an IQ test.” There are many ingenious, 
theoretical, and statistical manoeuvres used to overcome 
this circular definition. This whole problem is thoroughly 
discussed by Anne Anastasi in her recent book, Psycho- 
logical Testing. 


Another type of error is due to the instability of the 
IQ. M. P. Honzik, in the Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation, 1948, reported individual IQ changes of as much 
as 50 points in the period from six to 18 years of age. 
Fifty-nine per cent of the children tested changed by 
[5 or more points; 27 per cent by 20 or more points: 
and 9 per cent by 30 or more points. In my work with 
600 children, Evoked Potentials, Neural Efficiency, and 
IQ. I found that the same child, when given three 
different IQ tests, could have a score that differed by 
as many as 40 points from one test to another, The 
average difference was I5 points for the three IQ tests 
given. Furthermore, an examination of the correlation 
among the three tests reveals that they measure only 
42 per cent of what each test claims is “intelligence.” 
The vocabulary subtest of one of the three IQ tests 
correlates closely with the entire test and correlates 
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almost as well with the two other tests. It would seem, 
therefore, that much time and money could be saved 
by simply giving people a vocabulary test, as it alone 
correlates as well as the elaborate tests used with what- 
ever psychologists call “intelligence.” 


In defence of the psychologists, I must add that they 
are aware of all these errors and many others, and do 
not generally misuse IQ test scores. It is the general 
public that is responsible for most of the misuses—first, 
by glorifying the IQ score, and second, by not informing 
themselves of the limitations and the appropriate condi- 
tions for the use of the tests. | 


In order to avoid the dilemma produced by the psycho- 
logists’ definition of “intelligence” as “a score on an 
IQ test,” I have introduced the concept of “neural 
efficiency.” This concept is related to the basic informa- 
tion-processing capacity of the brain, and it can be 
defined independently of the psychologists’ IQ test 
scores. 


Basically, when the brain is stimulated with a stimulus 
such as a light flash, its electrical activity changes in 
response to the stimulation. The brain’s reactions can 
be studied through the use of various computer tech- 
niques that enhance the response while suppressing the 
unrelated electrical activity going on inside the brain 
at the same time. These responses are known as 
“averaged evoked potentials.” The stimulus used is 
basically a test of the operational efficiency of the brain, 
and can be compared to standard procedures used to 
check the efficiency of electronic systems. The subject 
is not required to make any overt responses, and the 
method is, therefore, as “culture-free” as possible—a 
claim that certainly cannot be made for IQ tests. There 
is no pain or discomfort involved, and the whole process 
takes about five minutes. 


The results of this study are illustrated in Fig. 1, which 
shows 20 subjects of widely differing IQ and also their 
evoked potentials. It can be seen that subjects with a 
high IQ tend to have much faster responses—more 
peaks—than those with a lower IQ. For the 20 subjects 
(out of 600) illustrated, there is no question, despite the 
errors and limitations of IQ tests, that they were accur- 
ately classified: each subject was given three IQ tests, 
the school records were examined, and a personal inter- 
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view was given by an experienced psychologist. Thus, 
for these 20 subjects, the relationship between the elec- 
trical activity of the brain (specifically evoked potentials) 
and IQ test scores is almost perfect. When the rest (580) 
of the sample is studied, the relationship is far from 
perfect, as one could expect in view of my previous 
comments about the validity of IQ tests. In fact, only 
a low correlation could be obtained. 


This does not mean that either of the two methods is 
“right” or “wrong.” As the inventor of the evoked poten- 
tial method, I would, naturally, like to say that my meth- 
od is “right” or “better” or “more accurate;” but I cannot 
do so on the basis of accepted scientific principles. On 
the other hand, without a solid and independent criterion 
of intelligence, the proponents of IQ tests cannot support 
their claims either. 


The validity of the evoked potential method of deter- 
mining neural efficiency can be established indepen- 
dently. For example, subjects suffering from a thyroid 
deficiency, which is known to cause mental duliness. 
have slower evoked potentials. Certain drugs and anes- 
thetics, which are known to reduce mental efficiency, 
produce the same results. When patients are treated with 
a thyroid hormone, there is a dramatic change both in 
their mental acuity and in the speed of their evoked 
responses. 


In order to avoid the vicious circle described above, 
I have chosen to call my method a measure of Neural 
Efficiency, which is not “intelligence” as understood by 
the psychologist. In this way, the two methods can be 
complementary rather than antagonistic. Long-term 
predictive studies with special educational exposure may 
eventually favour one method over the other. 


But these are merely the sort of problems that arise 
within any discipline that is demonstrating a proper 
regard for precision. The salient point for our purposes 
is that we now have an IQ-testing device that will not 
discriminate against a job applicant while measuring 
his ability and potential. 


(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 
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Business must be prepared to submit itself to a “rigorous 
self-examination” in terms of its social as well as its 
economic contribution to Canadian society and must be 
prepared to face up to the fact that the image of business 
possessed by many people outside business is not a good 
one, said J. C. Whitelaw, Executive Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Whitelaw made the remarks when tabling 
his annual report to the 99th annual general meeting 
of the CMA, held in Montreal, June 7 to 9. 


Mr. Whitelaw told the delegates that “the current up- 
heaval and expressions of dissatisfaction with the status 
quo are not to be ignored, nor the restless challenge 
of youth power lightly dismissed.” He said that the 
greater onus is on older men and women to “not invaria- 
bly react defensively to the criticisms of youth but to 
ask themselves if the accelerating pace of change of 
every kind may not have invested those criticisms with 
some validity. We cannot close the generation gap but, 
if we are to narrow it, we must begin by recognizing 
the need to be open-minded and objective in this area 
of ongoing social development... We must be prepared 
to give constructive evidence of the true nature of busi- 
ness, which is not stuffy and inward-looking but which, 
more than any other single element in the world today, 
moves with the times and is a veritable catalyst of 
change of every kind. 
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“Not least, but perhaps 
be prepared to predict and weigh the various conse 
quences of the many changes that industry brings abou 
most particularly those corporate decisions likely to hav 


an impact on the immediate community. Like it or no 
industry is destined increasingly to be called upon t 
explain and justify to a wider public, decisions whie 
not so long ago would have been considered the busines 
of no one but the owners. 


“To a greater extent than ever before, industrial mar 
agement is made keenly aware, and on a daily bast 
of the growing power of government and of organize 
labour. Between them, their actions shape much of t 
local and national climate in which our business opera 
tions are conducted. The concern to which we give voice 
in regard to what we consider to be the excesses of bot 
is very real. In the public service and private industr 
alike, union spokesmen make much of labour’s ‘rights 
but say little about its responsibilities or obligation: 
Similarly, governments espouse law and order, yet to 
often fail to enforce it. Such indulgence is bad at an 
time; it is doubly dangerous at a time of stress an 
strain such as the present.” 


New executive 


At the convention, A. G. W. Sinclair, President, Canadia 
Johns-Manville Company Limited, Port Credit, Ont., w 

elected President of the CMA for 1970-71. He succeede 
Leonard F. Wills, of Scarborough, Ont. 


Se ee Eee 


Other officers elected were: First Vice-President, V. 
Marquez, President, Northern Electric Company Limi 
ed, Montreal; Second Vice-President, Daniel Sprag 
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esident, James B. Carter Limited, Winnipeg, Man.:; 
d Treasurer, D. G. Willmot, President and Chief 
cecutive Officer, Molson Industries Limited, Toronto, 
nt.; Chairman of the industrial relations committee, 
oyd Hemsworth, Vice-President, industrial relations, 
imberly-Clark of Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


esident’s address 


ecognizing the gravity of inflation, business has given 
§ co-operation to Ottawa and, in particular, the Prices 
id Incomes Commission in the battle to reverse it, 
tgoing CMA President L. F. Wills told the conven- 
on. “Without wishing in any way to blow our own 
mpet, I think we can say that the manufacturing 
dustry has shown itself willing to do substantially what 
as been asked of it. I might add, too, that we have 
sisted the temptation to withdraw our support of the 
pluntary restraint program in the wake of organized 
bour’s resounding negation of any thought of voluntary 
oderation of wage demands. 


| F. Wills 


“It is disappointing, but not unexpected, that we have 
failed to receive anything like the credit due to us for 
this. It is discouraging, too, that industry’s part in the 
anti-inflation effort, amounting to a voluntary reduction 
of profits, which are already inadequate by most inter- 
national standards, can, by itself, accomplish so little 
in terms of slowing the upward trend of prices. We 
recognize that it is in our own interests as well as the 
country’s that we do everything we can to hold down 
prices—but that means that costs, essentially labour 
costs, must be contained, and that is not within the 
powers of a one-sided arrangement.” 


Labour can be expected to continue to apply as much 
pressure as ever, but the difference now is that their 
efforts will be far more likely to result in layoffs, short 
time and fewer jobs than in the past, Mr. Wills said. 
“We're in a situation where the Canadian consumer is 
noticeably less willing and able to pay the cost of these 
settlements and management, at least, realizes it. At no 
time in the past year have I, directly or indirectly, at- 
tempted to lay all the blame for inflation at labour’s 
door. The impact of the dynamic U.S. economy and 
the free-spending policies of our various governments 
in this country through most of the Sixties have contrib- 
uted greatly to the present excesses. But it would be 
equally wrong to minimize the chain-reacting conse- 
quences of the many unreasonable settlements forced 
on industries by unionists who, in many cases, were 
already among the best-paid members of the labour 
force. 


“Like my predecessors in this office, I have often stressed 
that there can be no justification for refusing demands 
for higher wages and better benefits that are demonstra- 
bly related to productivity improvement. I would go even 
further and say that, in some cases, wage increases can 
and should be granted to workers at the lower end of 
the scale in excess of productivity betterment. Consider- 
ations of turnover, employee morale and social justice 
may very well dictate such an approach.” 


Mr. Wills pointed out that the unprecedented rise in 
living levels that occurred in the past decade was not 
only a matter of better wages, salaries and fringe benefits 
but of social security legislation—the Hospital Insurance 
Act, the Canada Pension Plan, the Canada Assistance 
Plan and the Medical Care Act. And “they are paid 
for not only by employees but also by employers. In- 
deed, the company contribution to social security is in 
many cases a double one, embracing not only contribu- 
tions, but also that share of the corporate profits tax 
that goes to finance some aspect or other of it. We need 
to hammer this point a great deal harder than we have 
been doing. The dependence of our social services on 
healthy companies earning good profits is all too little 
understood by the average Canadian.” 
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Mr. Wills went on to express his concern over the impli- 
cations of some of the provisions in the White Paper 
on Tax Reform. “There is much at stake here in terms 
of Canada’s future industrial development and it is our 
belief that Mr. Benson must drop a number of the White 
Paper proposals and modify others if the new tax struc- 
ture is to serve this country well.’ Canada must take 
whatever measures are necessary to preserve its national 
sovereignty, but “the best way to reduce the proportion 
of foreign ownership is to increase the opportunities for 
Canadians to earn, to save and to invest in equities in 
new and growing companies and industries. Like it or 
not, the level of foreign investment is high and some 
concern on that score is understandable, but I do not 
for one moment believe that Canadians will accept the 
wholesale loss of jobs, incomes and living standards that 
would follow from any concerted policy based on ul- 
tranationalism.” 


With the Canadian market becoming more open to 
foreign products, said Mr. Wills, there have been some 
casualties—some companies going under and others 
ceasing operations. “For those who have lost their jobs, 
some after many years of service, it is a bad business. 
One can sympathize with their reactions, but employees, 
no less than anyone else, have to realize that there is 
no place for a losing enterprise in the competitive mar- 
ket economy. A change in the ground rules of the kind 
that the progressive reduction of tariffs has brought 
about inevitably means that there are more losers, par- 
ticularly when it is accompanied by inordinate wage 
demands that ignore competitive conditions.” 


Mr. Wills concluded with a reference to the social re- 
sponsibilities of business. The pollution question, he 
said, is but the tip of the iceberg in this area. “The 
rising sophistication of the consumer both at home and 
abroad, the demands of change and pressures of gov- 
ernment will all require of industrial management that 
it strive harder than ever before to satisfy the reasonable 
demands of owners, employees and consumers alike. 
More than this, it will increasingly be called upon to 
reconcile corporate decisions with social needs and make 
corporate judgments on the basis of social obligations.” 


industrial relations 


In an address to the labour relations session of the con- 
ference, R. V. Hicks, a Toronto lawyer, discussed re- 
search done by the CMA’s industrial relations depart- 
ment into collective bargaining. The following was taken 
from his paper: 


The surveys cover the period of the last five years, and 
comprise a broad spectrum of industrial activities repre- 
sented by 214 employers, both organized and unorgan- 
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ized, employing more than 450,000 employees. The ques) 
tionnaires were directed to comparative standards @ 
compensation in organized and unorganized establish! 
ments; the frequency of lawful and unlawful strikes 
the effectiveness of strikes in the improvement of em! 
ployees’ real income; and the implications of technolog) 
ical changes as they relate to job security. In examinin; 
the comparative employment standards prevalent 
unionized versus non-unionized establishments, wher 
ever possible, competitive companies of like size in the 
same industry were matched with each other. 


How do the unorganized employees actually fare in 
relation to the organized? As to the comparative level 
of wage rates for production workers, the survey returns 
show that, on the average, non-unionized employers pro: 
vide a modestly lower starting rate —to the extent of some 
4¢ or 5¢ per hour—while, conversely, their top rates are 
significantly higher by more than 20¢ per hour. 


The non-unionized employer enjoys the flexibility oi 
being able to bid against competitive rates in the tight 
skilled labour market. This is in sharp contrast to the 
unionized employer who is contractually bound by rates 
that restrict him from bidding freely in the same market 
The organized employer is usually limited to a biannual! 
or tri-annual negotiation of rates on a prospective basis 
without much relevancy to the price ultimately dictated 
by the market. 


Continuing with the blue-collar area, the survey data 
show that conditions relating to standard working hours 
and premium payments governing overtime, shift and 
weekend work are virtually uniform for both classes of 
personnel. Non-unionized employees are somewhat 
ahead on vacation, health benefit and pension plans. 
but lag on employer contributions to medical-surgical- 
hospital plans. 


Turning to salaried personnel, the survey results indi- 
cated that although non-unionized employers provide 
a higher level of fringe benefits, consistent with an 
apparent emphasis on security in contra-distinction to 
income, their salary scales are usually slightly lower than 
those of organized establishments. What conclusions are 
to be drawn from these data? 


If any difference exists in the total package of compen- 
sation in either the blue- or white-collar category it is 
not at all discernible. In both categories, differences on 
individual items comprising the compensation package 
naturally prevail. But, on analysis, no support can be 
found for the proposition that union-represented employ- 
ees occupy a position of general superiority. 
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ow, the union movement unquestionably can show that 
mM a gross basis, significant economic gains have been 
chieved for many of its members. Their accomplish- 
ments, however, defy proper evaluation because of the 
nability to reconcile the cost of union representation. 
ayments for dues and assessments, and the losses in 
*mployment earnings sustained through unlawful, as 
well as lawful, strikes are not taken into account. 


he survey results demonstrate the startling cost of union 
trikes to both employee and employer. In the past five 
years, 566 strikes occurred, only 119, or 20 per cent, 
of which were lawful. The strikes ranged in duration 
Tom a few days to 7 months. In this relatively modest 
sampling, literally hundreds of millions of dollars were 
ost in wages and production, not to mention continuing 
verhead costs and the carrying charges on plant and 
nventories. Drawing on the experience of only two costly 
itrikes occurring in 1969, employees lost $28,000,000 in 
vages and the two companies lost nearly a half billion 
lollars in production. 


o these figures should also be added the cost to the 
anions of conducting strikes. According to the Canadian 
Director of the United Steelworkers of America, that 
inion alone paid out over $12,500,000 in strike benefits 
Canada in 1969. These costs taken together are sub- 
stantial enough in themselves, but when correlated with 
he gains, if any, resulting from strike action, they take 
yn dramatic dimensions. Losses to employees in unlaw- 
ul strikes occurring during the term of a collective 
greement are virtually irrecoverable because they 
ormally concern non-pay issues, such as discipline or 
eniority. 


[he survey results show that no fewer than 37 strikes 
vere settled either for the same or less than the employ- 
rs pre-strike offer. Many settlements could be repre- 
sented as providing gains, but when prorated over a 
Onger agreement they yielded only the same increase 
is the original offer, or less. This, for example, occurred 
n a major strike of 11/2 weeks that cost employees 
1,400,000 in lost earnings and the employer approxi- 
nately $80,000,000 in lost production. Yet the union 
laimed it as a victory! 


n addition to the 37 strikes that were settled for the 
ame or less, several more reported there were “no 
ignificant changes” or “fractionally higher changes” 
yetween the strike settlement and the pre-strike offer. 
fo illustrate, a strike that cost the employees more than 
400 on the average produced a 3-cent gain on fringe 
yenefits Over a 36-month agreement. Another, where 
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employees lost $510 in average earnings, produced one 
half of one per cent improvement over a two-year 
period. Still another, realized “less than one per cent 
overall cost.” Finally, a 42-day strike in which employees 
lost over $700 on an average, achieved a difference of 
less than one cent, and that modest amount was applied 
to classification adjustments. 


Some of the relatively longer strikes did result in relat- 
ively greater increases. The longest of these, however, 
which was for seven months, produced a change in the 
employer’s original offer of less than 7 per cent, being 
equivalent to 4 cents an hour, spread over a 35- instead 
of a 36-month agreement. 


What do these settlements mean to striking employees 
in terms of net improvement—even in the comparatively 
few cases where the union registers significant gains? 
Assuming an average weekly pay of $100 and a 10-cent 
improvement following a 10-week strike, it would take 
the employee almost five years to break even—before 
taxes. In a major 11-week strike in 1969 that involved 
more than 17,000 employees, it will take 16 years before 
they break even, assuming no further stoppages take 
place. For those who receive no improvements in the 
employer’s offer following the strike, a net loss of income 
is their reward. 


Unions may justifiably claim credit for breakthroughs 
related to such principles as supplementary income 
protection that may not have then been achievable 
without threatening or resorting to strike action. On 
balance, however, claims as to wage gains produced by 
strike action are as much theoretical as real. 


Another major area of union-management conflict con- 
cerns the consequences of technological change, or, to 
adopt its more sophisticated description, “industrial 
conversion.” You will recall the dire results organized 
labour’s soothsayers of the *50s were predicting would 
flow from the massive input of new industrial technolo- 
gy. Millions were immediately facing permanent dislo- 
cation from work. The expanding postwar work force 
could not possibly be absorbed and unemployment 
would soar. 


To protect workers against the oncoming catastrophe, 
ingenious bargaining demands emerged with the 
avowed purpose of spreading available work, as well 
as providing income protection for those facing loss of 
employment. Extended vacation plans and other prog- 
rams designed to make work and increase employment 
opportunity were promulgated with these objectives as 
their purpose. Severance award agreements and elabo- 
rate retraining schemes were similarly introduced. 
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Some of these rather revolutionary concepts in principle 
were undoubtedly socially desirable. Ironically, however, 
by spreading the work in the context of an expanding 
economy, they contributed to the inflationary pressures 
that have since beset us. 


The issue of technological change has become confused 
by treating terminations resulting from plant shutdown 
the same as redundancies resulting from industrial con- 
version. Curiously, none of the two or three situations 
involving employee terminations that have captured so 
much notoriety in the past year can be attributed to 
technological improvement. The closures of a ship yard 
in Montreal and of an industrial rubber goods plant 
in Toronto, representing a total of approximately 1,500 
persons, are completely unrelated to the introduction 
of new technology. Rather, they are a simple fact of 
competitive business; foreign competition displaced 
them from the market place. 


In the absence of adequate research, many of you were 
surveyed as to the impact that manufacturing improve- 
ments have had on your work forces in the past five 
years. A total of 216 firms replied and, of these, 120 
reported that there were thousands of job changes taking 
place without causing a single layoff. One of the major 
firms replied that thousands of changes had been intro- 
duced affecting 10 per cent of its work force without 
causing a single redundancy. Of the remainder, only 26 
firms, or 12 per cent, reported displacement of person- 
nel, totalling 832 employees. Even as to those laid off, 
the vast majority had less than three years service, and 
many were in the probationary category. 


Through advance planning and retraining, the impact 
of job changes was minimized. In one situation where 
advance notice was given the employees, a number of 
them obtained other employment despite the assurance 
they would be retained. Many of the collective agree- 
ments involved contained provisions providing for sev- 
erance pay, earnings protection on being down-graded, 
and also retraining opportunity. 


The Freedman (L. G. 1966, p. 4) and Task Force on 
Labour Relations (L. G., May 1969, p. 269) Reports 
would provide unions either with a legal right to strike 
over “major” changes or freedom to negotiate the right 
to strike during the term of the collective agreement 
over specified issues. The naivete of this latter proposal 
ignores labour’s ingenuity to camouflage the real reasons 
for striking that was so blithely volunteered by the 
Canadian Director of the UAW when, as you will recall, 
he facetiously quipped, “how do you like them apples.” 
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The proponents of the right to strike during the currency 
of a collective agreement fail also to distinguish the 
marked difference in the legislative framework and tra- 
ditional concepts existing between the United Kingdom 
and the United States, where it is recognized, and Can- 
ada. Unlike these other jurisdictions, our system is pre- 
dicated upon providing maximum industrial stability by 
prohibiting strikes and lockouts during the term of the 
collective agreement, in return for the union’s right to 
compulsory grievance and arbitration procedures. (Legal 
processes intended to protect the contractual rights of 
employees, their union and the employer are substituted 
for the provocative sanctions of strike and lockout. This 
protection parallels that provided by law to all other 
segments of society.) 
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Vespite these mutually protective conditions, the survey 
lata show that the frequency of unlawful work stoppages 
»ecurring while collective agreements are in force is 
*xtremely high. A total of 669 stoppages and slowdowns 
vere reported involving many millions of dollars in lost 
roduction and wages. One employer reported ex- 
Deriencing slowdowns and strikes ‘too numerous to 
fletail.” Some reported occasional acts of sabotage and 
pne employer resorted to lie detector tests to apprehend 
‘he culprits. 


Some employers conceded that, by failing to take appro- 
priate disciplinary action or enforcement proceedings 


Against the union, they were in part authors of their 
own misfortune. Several emphasized the difficulty of 


ipplying practical sanctions because of the inhibiting 
offect they would have on contract negotiations. Also 
Mentioned were the difficulties associated with mass 


| 
| 
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discipline and obtaining adequate evidence to support 
damage claims against the union at arbitration, A com- 
mon thread running through the replies was a demand 
that unions be made legal entities fully responsible for 
their actions at law. 


The Freedman Report, and more particularly the Task 
Force Report, would have the effect of legitimizing 
union activities that are now not only unlawful but also 
economically wasteful. Still worse, their im plementation 
would facilitate rather than deter organized labour’s 
resort to economic sanctions which, the survey data 
establish, are already grossly abused. Clearly, their rec- 
ommendations would aggravate, rather than reduce the 
strike malady. An agreement would no longer be a 
stabilizing influence but would actually become a vehicle 
to create more division and strife. Public opinion, already 
sensitive from an over-exposure to union-management 
conflict, is fast losing its tolerance for the existing volatile 
nature of collective bargaining, without spreading the 
infection further by providing unions with an entirely 
new area of conflict. ' 


Last year, Canada experienced its worse strike record 
in our history, losing 7.7 million man-days employment. 
Where are we heading in the decade ahead? The com- 
munications gap existing between union leadership and 
union membership prevents effective and responsible 
bargaining. Even where settlements made at the bar- 
gaining table carry the unanimous endorsation of the 
union’s bargaining team, the spectre of rejection by the 
membership haunts the company’s negotiators. In the 
same context, there is an increasing trend on the part 
of union leaders to abdicate their responsibility to rec- 
ommend settlements to avoid personal humiliation. The 
recent CLC conference in Edmonton should have 
directed itself to a reappraisal by unions of the manage- 
ment of their own affairs before proclaiming involve- 
ment in the management of the enterprise. 


What’s happening to the collective bargaining ideal? 
Our legislation, now so badly outmoded, must be mo- 
dernized consistent with the realities of our times. With 
trade unions having total assets in Canada in excess 
of $1,000,000,000 and an annual income of more than 
$35,000,000 from dues alone, the concept of balance 
of power must be revitalized and redefined. Our econ- 
omy cannot afford the luxury of irrationally motivated 
strikes. Ways and means must be found to reduce, rather 
than increase, union-management confrontation if the 
process of collective bargaining is to fulfil any social 
purpose. 

(Comments on this article from John O'Donoghue, 
Research Economist, International Association of 
Machinists, will appear in the November number). 
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The 7th annual meeting of the Canadian Industrial 
Relations Research Institute was held in Ottawa, June 
18 and 19. The topic for the meeting was Centralization 
in Collective Bargaining. The following are summaries 
of several papers delivered at the conference; more of 
the papers will be presented in the December issue of 
The Labour Gazette. Papers this month are: Sector 
Bargaining, Robert Sauvé, Deputy Minister of Labour 
and Manpower for Québec; Multi-National Bargaining: 
The Canada-U.S. Experience, by Bryan Downie, 
Queen’s University; Multi-National Enterprises and the 
European Trade Unions, Paul Malles, Economic Coun- 
cil of Canada; and Collective Bargaining in the B.C. 
Lumber Industry by Stuart Jamieson, University of 
British Columbia. 


Robert Sauve 


Robert Sauvé, Deputy Minister of the Department of 
Labour and Manpower for the Province of Québec, fore- 
sees that all industrial bargaining, whether regional or 
provincial, may eventually become sectorial bargaining. 
Mr. Sauvé stated that the “plant-wide collective agree- 
ment” was no longer adequate for our requirements. 
It has become too restricted as a means of resolving 
problems and contending with the lack of “job security” 
of workers nowadays. On the social and economic 
levels, it may be termed too isolated to fit in the frame- 
work of collaboration and conciliation that is essential 
to society’s development. Perhaps it is even somewhat 
unfair toward all, since it serves the interests of only 
a minority of workers. 
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Because of these three flaws in the organization of our 
present system of labour relations, it is necessary that 
the system be made more flexible and that it be supple- 
mented by extensive bargaining at higher levels than 
that of the business enterprise. 


However, stated Mr. Sauvé, we should avoid the error 
that, in the past, imposed bargaining procedures without 
taking into consideration the distinctive character of the 
industrial sectors. It is up to the parties concerned, 
employee associations and management associations, 
to select the type of bargaining that is best suited to 
their particular needs. In this way, the integration of 
flexibility within the system, to the extent it is required, 
will be brought about. The choice must be made within 
pre-established professional and geographical jurisdic- 
tions in order to avoid erratic boundary delineations. 


Should the parties deem that sectorial bargaining is 
better suited to their requirements, it will probably be 
for the following reasons: this type of bargaining makes 
unions more aware of their responsibilities and of the 
economic situation; this type of bargaining establishes 
the relations between the economic parties and the 
labour policies; and this type of bargaining is the only 
one that can involve workers who are not unionized. 


To conclude, Mr. Sauvé stated that, although sectorial 
bargaining offers an improvement over the existing 
situation, and strives toward greater stability among all 
parties concerned with labour, there is a price to be 
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paid. And that price is the recognition of new bargaining 

nditions that will affect the structures of the employees 
nd the management association, as well as those of 
the Department of Labour and Manpower of the Proy- 
ince of Québec. 


ryan Downie 


i-national bargaining involving the delegation of deci- 
sion-making power from Canada to the United States 
curs because of an adherence to a U.S. pattern or 
tandard, or an actual delegation of authority to U.S. 
fficials, or a combination of both factors, said Bryan 

. Downie of Queen’s University. Mr. Downie stressed 
hat, in his discussion of the phenomenon, he would deal 
nly with process and practice, and that, because of the 
arrow range of his data, all conclusions should be 
nsidered purely tentative. 


Within the various types of Canadian industries, there 
have occurred mixtures and degrees of bi-national bar- 
gaining, he continued. At Marmoraton Mines and 
Union Drawn Steel, for instance, the employees were 
lumped in with the bargaining units attached to the 
parent companies, Bethlehem and Republic Steel, in the 
United States. In the meat packing industry, however, 
there has been the opposite polarization: a separation 
between U.S. and Canadian developments. There can 
therefore be no “rigid generalizations” about just what 
ppnstitutes bi-national influences. 


Although the unions have been singled out as the agents 
tesponsible for the spreading of patterns in collective 
bargaining, employer policies must also share in the 
Tesponsibility. The auto companies, particularly GM 
and Chrysler, are one example. They helped to “precip- 
itate the transmission process by the active participation 
of U.S. officials in Canadian negotiations” as early as 
the 1940s. Mr. Downie concluded that “in no cases 
when U.S. patterns were followed did management seem 
to seriously resist. Common bi-national policies seemed 
to be acceptable to both sides.” 


The unions themselves “differed somewhat in the inter- 
nal process whereby demands were formulated and in 
their bargaining practices.” Practice ranged from the 
highly centralized bargaining favoured by the pulp and 
paper unions to the more decentralized operations of the 
Canadian Food and Allied Workers and the Steelworkers. 
Some characteristics were common to all, however. First, 
demands were normally formulated within each union 
at individual conferences in Canada. Secondly, U.S. 
negotiators tended to restrict their intervention to in- 
Stances where the company involved exported “sub- 
Stantially” to the U.S., and the result could be employ- 
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ment shifts in the United States because of Canadian 
competition. Third, Canadian negotiators always sought 
the most effective bargaining unit. If policy was being 
developed by the parent company in the United States, 
they might then prefer to have direct contact with U.S. 
management. Thus, the Food and Allied Workers ap- 
proached Swift negotiators in the U.S. at one point 
because they did not think that Canadian authorities 
had the authority to make decisions. Fourth, despite 
their use of U.S. standards as a lever, the unions demon- 
strated a “capacity for compromise and flexibility” 
where this was the reasonable course. 


Because the wage controls instituted by the Canadian 
Government were not lifted until 1947 and single plant 
representation was mandatory for wage change requests, 
international bargaining arrangements in Canada were 
delayed until the late 1940s and early 1950s. Govern- 
ment action has continued to affect current practice in 
collective bargaining. “Compulsory conciliation, partic- 
ularly when coupled with the multiple loci of public 
policy in Canada,” has been “a pervasive factor in 
negotiations especially in steel, meat packing, and autos 
(up to 1956).” 


The substance, procedure, participants, and tone of ne- 
gotiations is profoundly affected by whether or not inter- 
national bargaining is being used, said Mr. Downie. 
Where it is applied, the agenda has often been expanded 
to include items of interest in the United States that 
might otherwise have been downgraded or ignored in 
Canada. U.S. wage adjustment approaches have also 
been introduced. Then, too, minor anomalies have crept 
in: in one agreement at Marmoraton, for example, the 
escalator clause was based on the U.S. Consumer Price 
Index. 


Procedural changes include the timing of negotiations 
and settlements to coincide in both countries. In the 
steel industry, the “date on which yearly increases be- 
come effective was changed from March to August to 
concur with the practice in the U.S. industry.” A less 
desirable factor has been the participation of U.S. nego- 
tiators on both sides of the table. 


Where no U.S. pattern has been followed, negotiations 
have tended to be longer and strikes more frequent. 
When the B.C. paper industry did not follow the U.S. 
pattern, its negotiations stretched out beyond the settle- 
ment time taken by eastern paper firms who did make 
use of the pattern. Mr. Downie suggested that bi-na- 
tional bargaining may even be “a positive factor with 
regard to industrial peace.” 
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Why do bi-national relationships occur? One expert, 
Arthur M. Ross, has placed the emphasis on union 
pressures. “Wage patterns, So the argument runs, ema- 
nate from institutional variables such as common own- 
ership, centralized bargaining and union rivalry, which 
result in emulation to resolve union political pressures.” 
Mr. Downie does not consider this to be an adequate 
answer. He noted in his paper that the influence of price 
determination from the U.S. cannot be overlooked. Fur- 
thermore, the uniform application of bi-national bargain- 
ing is modified by additional influences: historical and 
personality factors, and differences in rank-and-file out- 
look in various regions. Centralized union bargaining 
cannot be considered an “autonomous variable,” he con- 
tinued. “Rather, control or co-ordinction from the U.S. 
could be looked upon as an organizational or adminis- 
trative reaction to other factors.” Bargaining occurs 
within the limits of the economic environment, both 
sides using certain bargains as referent points, perhaps 
the same ones. Both sides are thus helping to support 
bi-national bargaining. 


According to Mr. Downie, the mechanics of bi-national 
bargaining “take the form of behavioural tactics that 
are a response, among other things, to the structural 
arrangements of the other party.” The mechanics may 
effect further changes in the intro-organizational sense. 
For example, “some local unions, just as local manage- 
ments, may disagree with headquarters on important 
issues, but be forced to accept uniform treatment.” 
Strong local unions may then fail to obtain as tight an 
agreement as they might have on their own, and adjust- 
ment to local needs may sometimes be overlooked. At 
the same time, union demands for parallel wage stan- 
dards may arouse company demands for parallel work 
standards: in Ford and GM plants in Canada, there is 
wage parity with the U.S. plants, but the workers must 
also use a similar work practice—tag relief, whereby 
the line does not shut down during any of the breaks. 


There are potential dangers inherent in international 
bargaining: Canadian sovereignty may be threatened by 
the transfer of decision-making to the United States, or 
there could be a possible North American strike, or wage 
guidelines formed in the U.S. might be adhered to here. 
But they are counterbalanced by the advantages: 
“available expertise, structural advantages when dealing 
with U.S. subsidiaries, and access to American funds.” 
Whatever the equality of this balance, it is clear, con- 
cluded Mr. Downie, that “bi-national bargaining of 
various forms will be a part of the Canadian collective 
bargaining fabric in the foreseeable future at least.” 
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Paul Malles 


Paul Malles, of the Economic Council of Canada, 
presented a paper titled: The Multinational Corporation 
and Industrial Relations: The European Approach. Of 
prime consideration in this paper was the question 
whether the multinational corporation constituted a 
challenge to the industrial relations systems as they have 
developed in Europe over the last quarter of a century, 
and what response such a challenge found in the trade 
union movement. 


There does not seem to be a readily acceptable definition 
of what constitutes a multinational or international cor- 
poration. The term could be interpreted to mean a 
cluster of corporations of diverse nationality joined to- 
gether by ties of common ownership and responsive to’ 
a common management strategy. That kind of definition 
serves well to characterize such firms as Nestlé, Ford, 
IBM or Phillips. The multinational corporation may also 
be seen as a domestic corporation with subsidiaries 
and licensees in a number of countries. 


There are three things to note about the multinational | 
or international corporation: | 


| 
| 


The growth of the multinational corporation, a phe- 
nomenon of the sixties, is not so much one of numbers 
as of the accelerated rate of growth in investment, pro- 
duction and sales. It is conceivable that in 20 years the 
international corporative sector could equal in size the | 
American gross national product. | 


The very nature of management has changed. The man- 
agement of the subsidiary loses its “plenipotentiary” 
character. How much or how little decision-making 
power remains with it is no longer a matter of externali- 
ties, but a matter of centrally established policies. Man- 
agerial behaviour may indeed become truly internation- 
al where the nationality of local management matters 
little and the various national managers of international 
corporations become more and more closely identified 
with each other than with their domestic confreres. 


The rapid expansion of the multinational corporation 
plus the change in the structure and nature of manage- 
ment runs directly counter to the concurrent growth and 
concept of the “welfare state.” 


If we consider the role played by the European trade 
union movement and its political allies in the develop- 
ment of the welfare state, we may appreciate the fears 
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an 


: 


that the very elusiveness of the international corporation 
in regard to national policies and institutions has created. 
The multinational corporation operates largely outside 
the scope of national sovereignties and a sort of vacuum 
has been formed in the sphere of legislation and regula- 
tion. This vacuum must be filled. 


The unions affiliated to the ICFTU and its associated 
Trade Secretariats (ITS), which group the bulk of or- 
ganized labour in Europe, adopted at the Ninth World 
Congress of the ICFTU a resolution urging the need 
to ensure that the priorities of national economic plan- 
ning are respected; that company mergers be subjected 
to the approval of public authorities; that all measures 
be taken in good time to avoid social hardships caused 
by structural change and plant closure; that democratic 
control be established at each level of decision; and that 
new laws or regulations governing international, region- 
al or national operations of multinational corporations 
include the principles that provide full scope for the 
requirements of maximum social progress in a balanced 
economy. 


The strategies adopted to implement the ICFTU resolu- 
tion can be grouped under three headings: adaptations 
to organizational structures; adaptations to the tech- 
niques of collective bargaining and conducting industrial 
conflict; and adaptations sought within national as well 
as international law and within intergovernmental orga- 
nizations to fill the “vacuum of legislation and regula- 
tion” concerning multinational corporations. 
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The pioneer in the field of organizational adaptation 
to multinational manufacturing firms is undoubtedly the 
International Metal Workers Federation (IMF). Within 
the IMF’s Automotive Department, worldwide councils 
have been set up according to enterprises, 1.e., Ford, 
General Motors, Chrysler and Volkswagen-Benz in the 
first instance, to which are being added British Leyland 
Motors and jointly, Toyota and Nissan. 


In the electrical and electronic fields, because of the 
greater number of companies, the IMF proceeded in 
a somewhat different manner, that of “committees on 
multinational companies” that appear to be more re- 
gionally oriented. 


Essentially, these organizational changes and adapta- 
tions, whether at the level of the international federations 
of national centres or of those of the affiliated unions, 
aim at the same purpose, namely the internationalization 
of trade union strategy, at the national level in matters 
of collective bargaining and the solution of conflict 
situations, and at the national and international level, 
aim at protective law by national as well as international 
legislation. 


This is still far removed from true international joint 
bargaining with multinational corporations. There are, 
however, a few examples where union representatives 
have been able to come face to face with top officers 
of multinational corporations. Certain techniques are 
also developing which, while by no means involving 


international bargaining, yet arise from specific local 
situations and are then internationalized by seeking to 
seneralize the issues to the subsidiaries of the individual 
countries. This technique was used with great success 
by the International Chemical and General Workers 
Federation (ICF) in the case of the glass-producing 
multinational company, Saint Gobain, and may well 
become a classic in its way. ICF, however, is unlikely 
to prove a model that many industries can copy, as it 
is operating in a highly capital-intensive, well-integrated 
industry that is relatively easy to organize. The tech- 
nique used in the Saint Gobain case depends on careful 
timing, but above all, on highly disciplined solidarity 
action. 


Briefly, the main points raised by Mr. Malles were: The 
internationalization of union strategy involving multi- 
national corporations depends on (1) intensive research 
concerning economic conditions, development trends, 
particular situations of the corporations and their subsi- 
diaries, the knowledge of their interrelationships, profit 
developments, and wages and working conditions. This 
could include the storing and constant revision of infor- 
mation in electronic data banks. 


(2) The quick transmission of this information to the 
unions involved in a bargaining situation, and the co-or- 
dination of policies and strategies employed in individ- 
ual situations—in other words, the internationalization 
of domestic bargaining. 


(3) Increasing opportunities for face-to-face meetings 
with the decision-making management officials of the 
multinational corporations, if not for direct bargaining, 
then for the exploration of issues and agreement on basic 
policy principles. | 


(4) Co-operation of governments in creating and develo- 
ping institutions that will permit the removal of existing 
gaps in laws and regulations, not only at the national, 
but above all at the international level. 


To carry out the intensive and continuing research 
program that is envisaged, a very radical change in the 
attitudes and concern of national trade union bodies 


in relation to the international organizations will have 
to take place. 


Unions—and for that matter governments—are faced 
with great difficulty in obtaining information on the poli- 
cies of multinational corporations. Most European trade 
unions have been able, either by law or by agreement, 
to exercise considerable influence on decision-making. 
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Fear of intervention of the multinational corporations 
in domestic politics led the European unions to press | 
upon their governments the need to assess and reassess 
their attitudes to multinational corporations. The ambi-| 
valence of government attitudes toward the phenome- 
non of the multinational corporations nourishes mount- | 
ing tensions in Europe. Typical of the present trend in 
Europe are undoubtedly the attempts to come to grips” 
with the very elusiveness of the phenomenon, and to 
bring it under domestic and international law and 
agreement. 


As to collective bargaining goals, the First European 
Autoworkers’ Conference in December 1969 emphasized 
equalization and standardization of working conditions 
and fringe benefits. Designated as priorities were securi- 
ty of employment, equal rights for women workers, and 
trade union rights in the shop. 


It is likely that, before the unions come to grips with 
true international collective bargaining, they will exert 
their political power to obtain the extension and equali- 
zation of labour standards legislation within the possibly 


widening framework of the European Economic Com- 
munity. 


Stuart Jamieson 


Multi-employer bargaining in a widening range of indus- 
tries has been in operation in British Columbia for almost 
three decades. Technological changes, improvements in 
transportation and communications, and broadening of 
markets and sources of supply have induced a growing 
concentration in many industries, in fewer but larger 
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corporate units, Prof. Stuart Jamieson of the University 
of British Columbia said at the Canadian Industrial 
Relations Research Institute meeting. 


A broader measure of collective bargaining efficiency 
would be the achievement of a stable and rational means 
of communication between labour and management and 
the formulation of means by which the major problems 
of an industry could be settled, if not entirely solved, 
without an inordinate amount of conflict and economic 


loss to workers, employers and the public. Another 


acceptable measure could be the ability of a union to 
protect and enhance the interest of its members with 
greater job security, wage and fringe benefits, and in- 
creases in line with those of workers in comparable 
industries. The achievement of such gains would require 
not only strength and cohesiveness from the union side, 


but flexibility on the employers’ side, said Mr. Jamieson. 


At the same time, there has been a growing integration 
in corporate ownership over different stages of the pro- 
duction process with a significant increase in multi-in- 
dustry and multi-product “conglomerates” that operate 
across national boundaries. Such developments have 
compelled governments to intervene to a growing degree 
in economic affairs, including labour-employer relations, 
to protect the interest of the public. The lumber industry 
of British Columbia has accounted for a disproportion- 
ate share of industrial strife in the province. From 1949 
to 1959, the lumber industry accounted for about 10 
per cent of the paid labour force, but for about 20 per 
cent of all strikes; from 1952 to 1959, two protracted 
strikes alone accounted for more days lost than in all 
other industries in the province during the decade. The 
industry did not experience any large or protracted 
shut-downs during the 60s, but wildcat strikes greatly 
increased in the 60s. These occurred among a labour 
force that has been declining in number over the past 
two decades. One industry-wide shut-down threatened 
to develop in 1966 that would have involved 6,000 
workers. 


Sources of conflict may be attributed to the transience 
of workers, Jamieson stated. Loggers in particular have 
had a long tradition of militancy and radical ideologies 
dating back to the days of the International Workers 
of the World. The lumber industry, like construction, 
is subject to severe seasonal and often unforeseen and 
erratic cyclical fluctuations in sales, prices and output, 
and the uncertainties of foreign markets; sudden change 
in import quotas, exchange rates and the like; and, 
finally, rapid technological change in both major 
branches of the industry. These sources of insecurity, 
particularly for labour, render it difficult to achieve a 
rational climate for collective bargaining and adminis- 
tration of agreements. The construction industry appears 
to be of major importance in affecting workers’ attitudes 
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and union bargaining in the lumber industry. Labour 
in coast lumber compares its position unfavourably also 
with its counterparts in the pulp and paper industry. 
Although the former group suffers job insecurity, fre- 
quent layoffs and declining employment opportunities, 
in the long run the latter have generally enjoyed a 
relatively year-round operation, with a rapid and almost 
continuous increase in employment, and with favourable 
prospects for the future. 


Where lumber and construction in B.C. have been among 
the most “strike prone” in the province, pulp and paper 
has been relatively strike-free. The bargaining policy of 
unions and employers in the industry has been, usually, 
to wait until negotiations in coast lumber have been 
settled with or without a strike, then to settle for roughly 
the same percentage increase to avoid the cost of a strike. 
These differences in the two groups of workers have 
been a major factor inhibiting amalgamation of their 
respective unions. 


New proposed legislation, Bill 22, introduced this spring 
in the B.C. legislature, provides for certification of em- 
ployer associations on the same basis as unions, giving 
them exclusive authority to bargain on behalf of their 
members. Several union spokesmen expressed the fear 
that this bill would give an employers’ association, in 
an industry such as lumber, more centralized authority 
and co-ordination of strategy than the union has been 
able to secure. A further complication arises from the 
lack of adequate statistical and other economic research 
data about the lumber industry both from the provincial 
and federal Governments. There is no way of getting 
really accurate, up-to-date estimates of the total number 
of sawmill operations and of total employment from 
which to derive accurate calculations of such important 
items as changes in productivity, hourly earnings, unit 
labour, capital costs and the like. 


This gap, together with the numerous other uncertainties 
that beset industry, puts collective bargaining in some- 
thing of a vacuum. The union delegation presents its 
brief justifying its wage demands on the basis largely 
of DBS statistics on productivity, hourly earnings, 
changes in the labour and capital shares of the industry’s 
total revenue, and so on. Spokesmen of the B.C. Em- 
ployers’ Association challenge the accuracy of DBS sta- 
tistics, but are unable to present reliable estimates of 
their own because, in this highly competitive industry, 
the 160-odd member firms—and particularly the larger 
ones—are unwilling to provide data that they deem 
“confidential,” so the bargaining process develops into 
a straight power-play. And the provincial Government, 
by virtue of its control over vital forestry resources and 
its unusual “residual powers” under prevailing labour 
disputes legislation, is occasionally able, in effect, to 
impose a settlement on the parties. 
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Priority 
for unemployment 


Two briefs—one dealing with the Government’s economic 
policy, and the other with postal transportation in Mon- 
treal—were presented by the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions to the federal Cabinet on March 23. 
Following the abuse that Michel Chartrand, President 
of the Montreal Central Council of the CNTU, directed 
at the Prime Minister and other members of the Cabi- 
net—Postmaster-General Eric Kierans in particular—it 
was in a somewhat strained atmosphere that the briefs 
were presented. 


CNTU General Secretary Raymond Parent read the 
brief on postal transportation in Montreal. In the brief, 
the union laid particular blame on the administration 
of the postal service as well as on the Minister in charge, 
Eric Kierans. “For 10 to 11 months each year, the postal 
service of Montreal and surrounding area runs almost 
smoothly,” declared Mr. Parent. “But during the re- 
maining part of the year, it is partly or completely 
disrupted, and this has been the situation since 1966! 
... Nobody can deny the employees’ competence. They 
have given ample proof of it on many occasions. They 


have broad experience, are efficient and hard working 
_.. Before Christmas they delivered 43,000 postal parcels | 
in one day only and with only 98 trucks, an unprece- 
dented feat of strength ... it is not the mechanism of | 
postal transportation that creates the problem,” but | 
rather “the relations between those who administer the 
postal services and those who have to do the work.” 


One aspect of the negotiations that Mr. Parent found | 
“rather unusual and little known” was that the contrac- | 
tor, in 1966, 1968 and 1969, told the truck drivers that 
before discussing a new collective agreement, he had _ 
to obtain an extension of his contracts with Ottawa as_ 
well as an increase in the rates paid. “Another odd } 
aspect of these relations was the cancellation or suspen- 
sion of the contracts by the Communications Minister 
as a way to exert pressure on everybody. The employees 
had nothing before them, and not only were they bound - 
to settle current problems, but they were also obliged 
to put pressure on the Government for the granting 
of new contracts or the lifting of the suspension.” | 


The memorandum then attacked Mr. Kierans’ decision — 
“to divide the Montreal territory into five separate sec-— 
tors as part of an administration reform ... for the sake 
of economy. Mr. Kierans pretends that he could reduce 
expenses from $4,500,000 in 1968 at Rod Service, and > 
$5,200,000 in 1969 at Lapalme Inc., to $3,200,000 in- 
1970. The $3,200,000 provided for the four Montreal 
contractors ... does not cover all the territory served — 
by G. Lapalme Inc. As a matter of fact, six contracts 
currently served by G. Lapalme are not included in the _ 
$3,200,000 . . . In addition, the $3,200,000 does not 


include the fringe beneflts paid by the Department.” 


The CNTU pointed out that on January 30, 1970, “after 
checking with the Québec Department of Financial 
Institutions, Companies and Co-operative Societies, and 
with the Secretary of State Department in Ottawa,” it 
was confirmed that no letters patent had been issued 
in the name of two of the contractors designated by 
Mr. Kierans, and that a third “had not even filed a 
petition for incorporation.” How can it be explained, 
asks the brief, “that contracts have been signed with 
these companies? The decision of the Department was 
based on its will to smash up a union that it had treated 
with contempt in the past, but which had nevertheless 
come out victorious in its open struggles with an admin- 
istration bent on patronage.” 


Mr. Parent concluded by stating that, “In this recent 
manoeuvre of the Post Office Department, the employees 
have been told to find employment with other contractors. 
This simply means that 450 specialists in Montreal’s mail 
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elivery have been asked to kill their union, so that some 
f them may continue to earn their living by doing the 
same work but by losing all their acquired rights. In 
Our opinion, this was acting with inexplicable and pro- 
foundly unjust brutality.” 


Delivering the general memorandum on the Govern- 
ment’s economic policy, CNTU President Marcel Pepin 
sserted that the CNTU believes in the principle of 
participatory democracy, but that “the effectiveness of 
such participation appears doubtful when the Govern- 
ment abuses it by using it to justify delays in taking 
decisions.” The brief cites the White Paper on taxation 
as an example. It expressed surprise that the battle 
against unemployment and social and regional inequa- 
lities had not yet been named the No. | priority in 
Canada. 


In its analysis of unemployment, the CNTU emphasized 
the fact that the unemployment rate, only slightly less 
than 5 per cent in 1969 compared with 3.6 per cent 
in 1966; “is far higher than the objective of 3 per cent 
established by the Economic Council of Canada in its 
first annual report ...” The CNTU states that “for 
Eastern Canada, the situation is even more serious when 
seasonal variations are considered, not to mention the 
tavages of the unemployment plague in certain cate- 
gories of the population.” Moreover, the CNTU blames 
the Government for arbitrarily and unilaterally deciding 
in 1968 to “suspend the winter works program that 
helped to alleviate unemployment in many municipal- 
ities located in depressed areas, without setting in mo- 
tion a short-term alternative program, and without 
correcting the problems connected with the winter works 
program. 


Comparing the harm caused to the Canadian economy 
by work stoppages—justified or unjustified—with that 
caused by unemployment, the CNTU estimated that 
between 1964 and 1968, the average annual loss attribu- 
table to the former amounted to 5,082,730 workdays, 
whereas unemployment caused an average annual loss 
of 80,000,000 workdays. The brief refers to an article 
in the Montreal newspaper Le Devoir of January 24, 
1970, that notes: “Unemployment cost the Québec 
economy 56 times more workdays than did strikes and 
lockouts in 1969.” 
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Trudeau 


Pepin 


The brief proposes further that the federal Government: 
(1) get rid of its budgetary surplus by turning it over 
to the needy provinces; (2) unconditionally turn over 
to Québec the $200,000,000 collected by the 2 per cent 
tax known as the ‘social development tax’; (3) adopt 
immediately legislation under which it would guarantee 
loans made by banks to enterprises situated in the east- 
ern part of the country for expansion projects, and direct 
the resources of the Industrial Development Bank to- 
ward slow-growth regions; (4) ask the Economic Council 
of Canada to do a study on the measures that could be 
used to regionalize budget and monetary policy in Can- 
ada, taking regional disparities into account; (5) make 
economic, social and regional inequality a priority in 
constitutional discussions; (6) guarantee the right to 
well-paid employment to every citizen;” and (7) initiate 
a more vigorous drive for full employment through such 
devices as the investment of public money in private 
enterprises, and the creation of state-owned enterpri- 
ses. 
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Turning to the problem of inflation, the brief stated that 
the CNTU is very much concerned about the potential 
danger to the Canadian economy, should there be “an 
uncontrolled or uncontrollable price rise.” The Confed- 
eration wondered, however, whether “the phenomenon 
of inflation has not been exaggerated by making it appear 
that Canada is in a situation bordering on catastrophe.” 
In its opinion, “Canada appears to be still a long way 
from catastrophe.” Moreover, “the price increase is not 
a phenomenon peculiar to Canada, and as long as the 
countries with which Canada trades have the same 
problem, Canada’s competitive position will not be in 
danger. This, however, hardly weakens the need to try 
to conserve the purchasing power of Canadians by halt- 
ing the price spiral.” The CNTU supported its conten- 
tion with figures from the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, showing that “from 
1964-1968, prices increased 12.1 per cent in the United 
States, 22.7 per cent in Japan, 14.6 per cent in Canada, 
16.7 per cent in Great Britain, and 19.2 per cent in 
Sweden. 


“Admitting for the moment,” the brief goes on, “that 
the inflationary situation really exists to the degree 
claimed, it can still be asked whether the economic 
policy of the Government constitutes an adequate and 
appropriate medicine for current economic ills.” But 
there are other factors, such as the impact of government 
expenditures on overall demand. “There is no campaign 
in the business world,” says the brief, “orchestrated with 
more polish and determination than that against in- 
creases in public spending.” According to the national 
accounts, the Canadian public sector recorded budget 
surpluses of $325,000,000 in 1965, $157,000,000 in 1967 
and $800,000,000 in 1968. Thus, “although it is generally 
believed that the public sector is running a deficit be- 
cause of the deficit budgets at various levels of govern- 
ment, the truth is that, in 1968, the public sector was 
running its fifth straight surplus ... Consequently it is 
wrong to claim that inflation in Canada is due to an 
excessive increase in government spending.” 


The public sector “has not always been administered 
in accordance with standards and criteria the taxpayers 
could trust,” the brief points out. The efficiency of the 
public sector has been badly impaired by the constitu- 
tional debates between the federal Government and the 
provinces. “Certain plans that, under conditions of more 
wholesome relations between the two levels of govern- 
ment, could have made positive contributions to the 
productivity of the Canadian economy, have been held 
up by sterile competition between the federal Govern- 
ment and the provinces, Québec in particular. Programs 
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such as those for training, retraining or manpower mobil- 
ity will continue to be net losses for the Canadian econ- 
omy as long as the political and constitutional question 
remains unsettled. In this sense—that is, in the sense 
of its present contribution and not its possible contribu- 
tion to the productivity of the Canadian economy, gov- 
ernment spending may be an inflationary factor. The 
problem of public spending is not one of volume of 
spending but the efficiency of spending.” 


The CNTU believes that “the problem of inflation re- 
mains essentially a problem of insufficient productivity. 
Only through an increase in productivity can Canada 
effectively combat inflation and protect its competitive | 
position on the international markets.” The union criti-_ 
cized the federal Government for doing nothing, or very 
little, about increasing productivity. “How long,” asks | 
the Confederation, “will the textile problem be allowed 
to linger? This is a sector that requires a well-planned 
program of reconversion and rationalization. When will - 
the Government decide to intervene to rationalize the 
chemical products sector? When will Canada have an 
industrial research policy?” | 


| 
The brief asserts also that advertising “is a parasitic 
industry, adding nothing to the productivity of the 
economy, but adding heavily to the sale price of arti- 
cles.” This advertising, the brief continues, is aided and | 
abetted by easy and abusive consumer credit that fattens 
the “financial sharks.” These techniques and practices 
form an integral part of the capitalist system that “by 
itself provides some of the inflationary impetus.” The 
brief here refers to the findings of the Economic Council 
of Canada in its report on competition policy, wherein 
the responsibility “for discretionary setting of prices for 
goods and services” is placed mainly on the business 
and professional communities. 


According to the CNTU, “the entire debate on the prob- 
lem of inflation is based not on an attempt to find the 
causes and solutions to the problem, but on a search 
for a scapegoat.” Moreover, the Prices and Incomes 
Commission “from the beginning held a stereotyped 
prejudice that visibly hampered its relations with the 
parent labour bodies; in its view, wages were responsible 
for inflation.” This is why “the CNTU will not partici- 
pate in any voluntary management-labour agreement 
on wages, under the aegis of the Prices and Incomes 
Commission, as long as there is no guarantee that other 
forms of revenues will be bound by the agreement.” 
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With regard to the White Paper on Tax Reform, the 
brief asserts that its proposals constitute progress over 
the present taxation system, but not an in-depth reform. 
The CNTU welcomes certain long-sought-after mea- 
Sures, but it views the proposed increase in personal 
exemptions as insufficient. To take into account the 
effects of changing Canadian living standards on vital 
minimum income, it wants a periodic revision of the 
basic exemption. In addition, the CNTU cannot under- 
stand the 51 per cent ceiling on taxes on personal in- 
come. In its eyes, “It appears abnormal that a taxpayer 
earning $15,000, with two dependants under 16, would 
have to pay $284 more if the White Paper is implement- 
ed, whereas the man who earns $20,000 pays only $219 
more, and the man who earns $30,000 pays only $112 
more.” 


‘Moreover, “the CNTU believes in the need to re- 
arrange tax structures at the federal level, with the aim 
of reducing the volume of indirect taxation that is clearly 
of a more regressive nature.” For example, “according 
to the 1969 budget estimates, total sales taxes of 
$1,572,000,000 would represent 15.4 per cent of the 
Government’s revenue. These taxes are of a regressive 
nature and hurt low-wage earners most.” The CNTU, 
however, deplores the fact “that many important issues 
discussed in the Carter Royal Commission on Taxation 
(L. G. 1967, p. 349), such as the administration of the 
tax system in Canada, have been ignored in the White 
Paper, and that the Government does not appear to 
have any intention of tackling them.” 


Government's reply 


Referring to the CNTU’s attitude toward the No. | 
priority, Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau said: 
“If we have given priority to the fight against inflation, 
it is not because we feel there are no other major prob- 
lems in our society, but because we realize that, if 
inflation is not brought under control in Canada, the 
repercussions will be disastrous, not only from a psycho- 
logical point of view, but also in terms of the general 
peace and progress of the country.” He added that, 
although this problem is of primary importance to the 
Government, “we are not asking anyone to combat 
inflation at the expense of his own interests; we are 
simply asking for co-operation at all levels of society.” 


The Prime Minister suggested that the real fear of the 
labour world—and with just cause—is that the Govern- 
ment will use the anti-inflationary fight to keep wage 
earners from obtaining their rightful share.” He point- 
ed out however, that, over the past 20 years, there has 
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been a gradual transfer of resources; the profit portion 
of the national revenue has decreased by 25 per cent, 
whereas that of wages has increased by slightly more 
than 17. “It has never been the intention of our Govern- 
ment, or any other Government serving you during the 
last 20 years, to impede this transfer of resources. The 
commitments we have obtained from the provincial 
governments and professional associations will ensure 
that the fight against inflation is carried on, both at 
the government level and at the level of insurance, the 
professions and industry.” And “while applying fiscal 
and monetary measures designed to throttle inflation 
throughout the country, we have also undertaken 
specific and effective measures for promoting employ- 
ment and expansion in underdeveloped areas.” 


Trudeau 


Chartrand 


Finance Minister Edgar Benson remarked that everyone 
seems to agree that inflation constitutes a serious prob- 
lem, but opinions diverge on the question of how to 
combat it. “The Government,” he said, “has certain 
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instruments at its command with which to act, in particu- 
lar, monetary and fiscal policies that have a tremendous 
impact on the economy and that can ultimately affect 
every sector of economic life indiscriminately.” 


Regional Economic Expansion Minister Jean Marchand 
then spoke on that part of the brief dealing with regional 
development. “The policy we are pursuing in this area 
is relatively complex,” he said, “and it would be difficult 
for it to produce results overnight. When you want to 
promote development, there is first the whole aspect 
of planning for the designated areas that should be done 
in conjunction with the provinces, and then industrial 
development proper, which we are trying to encourage 
by means of state grants. We are giving neither gifts 
nor charity to anyone.” 


The Department, continued Mr. Marchand, has received 
upward of 600 applications (for these grants), and to 
date, 131 have been accepted, a large number of them 
for Québec. If this is bad policy, I defy anyone to go 
and tell the workers so. In any case, I am not saying 
that this is the best policy—there are perhaps better ones, 
though I did not find any in your brief. I am saying 
that it is an effort, a way to promote industrial develop- 
ment in regions with low-growth rates. Besides which, 
you yourselves are calling for us to give more attention 
to these areas. 


“IT would like to add that the grants are not limited 
to private enterprise,” said the Minister. “Under the 
terms of the Act, we could do the same thing in the 
public sector; and there is nothing to stop us from 
forming Crown corporations for industrial develop- 
ment. We feel, however, that we multiply our potential 
influence in the realm of development whenever we 
succeed, by a simple grant—of a minimal amount let’s 
say—in generating maximum investment.” 


I think there is some truth to the statement in your 
brief that the across-the-board application of anti- 
inflationary measures has an even more harmful effect 
on underdeveloped areas, but it is precisely these effects 
that we are trying to combat with our regional develop- 
ment policy of not giving money to those areas with 
inflation, but of giving amply to those areas where there 
is deflation and a lack of development.” 


Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey noted the presence 
of Miss Huguette Plamondon amongst the CNTU dele- 
gation. “The presence of women in the field of industrial 
relations is of major importance,” he said, “and it is 
imperative that women’s rights be better protected by 
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appropriate legislation.” He indicated that his Depart— 
ment was in the process of introducing a number of 


major changes in Canadian labour laws, particularly 
with regard to working standards and industrial rela- 
tions. 


“I am always pleased,” said the Minister, “to receive 
your criticisms, comments and recommendations, Mr. 
Pepin, as well as those of your officers. As far as matters 
of industrial relations go, this is the only way in which 
we can act and legislate in the real interests of the 
Canadian people.” 


Mr. Pepin’s reply 


In his reply to the Government, the CNTU President 
said that he wanted to make a new proposal that was 
not directly contained in the general brief. He called 
for the immediate abolition of the Prices and Incomes 
Commission and its replacement by a full-employment 


commission. And he again called for the establishment | 


of the Canada Development Corporation. 


Mr. Trudeau 


Responded the Prime Minister: “The question is this: | 


if we do not fight inflation, if, due to the benefits, wages 


and earnings sought from industry, production costs— 
continue to rise, we will no longer be able to compete > 


with foreign products, even on the Canadian market; and 


if this occurs, there would be very considerable unem-— 


ployment and an economic crisis that would effect not 


only the workers, but the entire population. The govern- 


ment’s position is that we fight inflation because it is” 
a cause of unemployment and because, in addition, it 


inflicts considerable misery and difficulty upon all per- 
sons with fixed incomes.” 


The Prime Minister next called attention to a passage 
in the brief in which the CNTU asserted that nothing 
had really changed since his Government came to 
power. “A great deal of change has taken place in a 
number of fields”? he said, and he went on to list some 
of these changes. 


Mr. Pepin concluded by saying, “The statement that 
‘nothing has really changed’ is perhaps to a certain 
extent a disagreeable one to have to make, but as you 
must realize, the changes that you mention scarcely 
affect the unemployed, as they are still without work, 
and the number of unemployed has been steadily rising 
in recent years; thus, as far as they are concerned, it 
certainly seems as if nothing has really changed.” 
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| New standards designed to improve world living and 
working conditions were set by the International Labour 


Organization at its 54th annual conference, held at Gen- 
eva from June 3 to June 25. 


The conference passed a resolution calling for ILO 
action on trade union rights and their relationship to 
civil liberties. It adopted also a Convention and a 
Recommendation concerned with the fixing of minimum 
wages—a plan whereby persons earning unduly low 
incomes in developing countries might be provided with 
additional security. 


The groups of wage earners to be covered would be 
determined by competent authorities in each country, 
after they had consulted with the representative orga- 
nization of employers and workers concerned. Among 
the factors to be considered in determining minimum 
wages would be the needs of workers and their families. 


The conference adopted a new Convention concerning 
annual holidays with pay. It would apply to all em- 
ployed persons with the exception of seafarers. Members 
can ratify it separately for agricultural workers alone, 
or for non-agricultural workers, or for all categories. The 
Convention states that annual paid holidays shall not 
be less than three working weeks after one year of 
service. 
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Another Recommendation adopted by the conference 
concerned special youth schemes that meet the employ- 
ment and training needs of unemployed and uneducated 
young people, and that also help those with special 
qualifications. The conference proposed protection for 
workers’ representatives of trade unions from prejudicial 
acts, in particular, dismissal, based on their status or 
activities as workers’ representatives, or on union mem- 
bership or participation in any union activities. 


The conference asked that priority be given to aid for 
developing countries through educational, training and 
information activities, and through co-operation with 
national safety and health organizations. The conference 
decided to use the $72,600 Nobel Peace Prize money, 
awarded to the ILO, to finance a periodic award to 
institutions or persons making an exceptional contribu- 
tion to social progress. 


Other resolutions passed called for: freedom of speech 
for non-governmental delegates at ILO meetings; addi- 
tions to lists of occupational diseases; workers’ education 
and the promotion of educational institutions in devel- 
oping countries; co-ordination of current projects and 


experiments to avoid discriminatory practices in the 
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employment of older persons; a study of methods for 
continuous vocational training or re-training to adapt 
workers to technological changes, and an examination 
of the effects of certain pension schemes on employment 
for older workers. 


The conference voted a $700,000 subsidy toward the 
$5,000,000 budget of the ILO’s International Centre for 
Advanced Technical and Vocational Training at Turin, 
Italy, for 1971. Resolutions concerning violation of free- 
dom of associations in Greece and the social problems 
raised by multi-national businesses, both of which were 
recommended by the resolutions committee, were not 
accepted by the conference because there was no 
quorum. A resolution concerning the examination by 
the ILO of the labour and trade union situation in Spain 
also failed to obtain the necessary majority in the reso- 
lutions committee and was not adopted by the confer- 
ence. Resolutions that were not considered by the reso- 
lutions committee were those concerning: workers’ use 
of spare time; living and working conditions of foreign 
workers; the request for the right of reply of representa- 
tives of member states attending the ILO Governing 
Body as observers; and trade preference and external 
aid for developing countries. 


In its spring session before the conference opened, the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office auth- 
orized the ILO to publish a safety and health code for 
building and civil engineering. The code supplements 
international standards dating from 1937, and covers 
many aspects of the modern construction industry. It is 
intended to give guidance to those—including public 
authorities and management—who are concerned with 
the framing of safety and health provisions. The Go- 
verning Body authorized the ILO to publish a Code 
of Practice for the construction of electric elevators, 
thereby replacing recommendations made in 1949. The 
updated code was compiled jointly by the ILO and the 
International Committee for Lift Regulations. 


In accordance with the usual practice, the conference 
set up a tripartite committee to examine the application 
by member states of ILO Conventions and Recommen- 
dations. The main purpose of this committee is to see 
that the standards adopted by the conference since 1919 
are implemented at the national level. The committee 
examined replies from 65 governments, together with 
comments made by an independent committee of ex- 
perts concerning the difficulties of application. 
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Together with the Government concerned in each cas 
the committee sought a satisfactory solution to the 
problems raised on such matters as the working condi 
tions of children, labour inspection and forced labour 
As a result of such discussions, between 50 and 10( 
cases of progress in national law and practice are note¢ 
each year. The committee welcomed the new procedur 
of direct contacts between ILO representatives and cer- 
tain Governments, because these contacts helped t 
overcome difficulties. And it urged that new measure 
be taken to ensure greater participation by employers 
and workers in an effort to improve working and living ~ 
conditions through better implementation of interna-_ 
tional labour standards. Ratifications of ILO Conven- 
tions now total 3,668, including 54 ratifications registered 
during the 1970 conference session. 


Simeon Olujimi Koku, Permanent Secretary of the Ni- 
gerian Federal Ministry, was elected Chairman of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office at 
the conference for a one-year term. He succeeded Hector 
Gros Espiell of Uruguay. Gullmar Bergenstrém, Direc- 
tor of the Swedish Employers’ Confederation, and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Interna- 
tional Organization of Employers, was re-elected Em- 
ployers’ Vice-Chairman of the Governing Body. Joseph 
Morris, Executive Vice-President of the Canadian La- 
bour Congress, was re-elected Workers’ Vice-Chairman. 
ILO Legal Adviser Francis Wolf was named Assistant 
Director-General. 


Attended by more than 200 delegates, the conference 
was under the chairmanship of Hector Gros Espiell. 
Conference President was V. Manickavasagam, Minister 
of Labour for Malaysia. The other officers of the confer- 
ence were: I. Pacuraru, Deputy Minister of Labour for 
Rumania, Government Vice-President; Frank Banner- 
man-Menson, Chief Executive of the Ghana Employers’ 
Association, and a member of the ILO Governing Body, 
Employers’ Vice-President; and Gabriel Fogam, Gener- 
al Secretary of the West Cameroon Trade Union Con- 
gress, and member of the ILO Governing Body, 
Workers’ Vice-President. 
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Price indexes 


Consumer, June 


The consumer price index rose 0.2 per cent to 129.9 
in June from 129.6 in May, and was 3.2 per cent higher 
_than in June 1969—the lowest rate of increase for any 


consecutive 12 months since the Spring of 1967. 


The food index rose 0.5 per cent to 130.9 from 130.3. 
‘mainly because of higher prices for vegetables and 


fruits. Increases of 10 per cent or more were recorded 
for potatoes, tomatoes, celery, turnips and grapefruit. 


'Among staple goods, sugar and ground coffee prices 
} were higher. There was a slight decline in the price of 
instant coffee. It has risen only 3.3 per cent in the past 


year, compared with an increase of 14.8 per cent in 
the price of ground coffee. In the meat, fish and poultry 


/ component, prices were lower for most pork items and 


for turkey. Chicken prices rose 2.1 per cent. The price 


| of beef increased by 1.2 per cent, but it was still 5.3 
| per cent lower than a year ago. Egg prices continued 


ad 


to decline fractionally. The food index for June was 2.4 


} per cent higher than a year ago, with the price level 


of food consumed at home up 1.3 per cent, and restau- 


— 


| rant meat prices up 7.3 per cent, over the twelve-month 
| period. 


The housing index rose 0.2 per cent to 130.7 from 130.4 
and was 4.8 per cent higher than in June 1969. Higher 
rents, mainly in Montreal, contributed to most of the 
0.3 per cent increase in the shelter component. The 
home-ownership index moved up 0.1 per cent. In the 
household operation component, which rose 0.3 per cent, 


| the most important increases were in the prices of furni- 


ture, electricity and utensils. Appliance prices decreased 


0.2 per cent to a level of 1.1 per cent below the same 
| month a year ago. 


The clothing index moved up 0.1 per cent to 126.9 from 
126.8, and was 1.6 per cent above the level of a year 
ago. A decline of 0.5 per cent in the price of women’s 
wear was offset by increases of 0.6 per cent in the prices 
of men’s wear and clothing services, and smaller in- 
creases for footwear and children’s wear. 
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The transportation index rose 0.2 per cent to 125.1 from 
124.8 and was 3.7 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
As a result of seasonal increases in rail and bus fares, 
the travel element advanced 3.1 per cent. The health 
and personal care index was unchanged at 139.8, and 
was 4.2 per cent above the level of a year ago. The 
recreation and reading index rose 0.2 per cent to 130.3 
from 130.1. Higher newspaper subscription rates in 
Vancouver raised the reading component 1.1 per cent. 
Lower prices for radio and television sets outweighed 
some high prices for sports equipment and were respon- 
sible for the decline of 0.3 per cent in the recreation 
component. The tobacco and alcohol index, at 126.5, 
was unchanged, and was 0.6 per cent higher than in 
June a year ago. 


City consumer, June 


The consumer price index (1961=100) increased in all 
ten regional cities and city combinations, with increases 
ranging from 0.1 per cent in Halifax to 0.8 per cent 
in Ottawa. Higher prices for fresh produce and increased 
Shelter costs, were mainly responsible for the increase 
in food and housing indexes in eight cities. 


Clothing components moved up in six cities and de- 
clined in four. The transportation index rose in most 
cities reflecting seasonally higher rail fares and increased 
inter-city bus fares in several centres. Components for 
health and personal care and for recreation and reading 
registered mixed movements; tobacco and alcohol in- 
dexes remained unchanged in all cities except Halifax 
where there was a decline of 0.2 per cent. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
May and June were: Ottawa +.8 to 128.4: Montreal 
+.5 to 125.0: Saint John +.4 to 124.1: Edmonton-Cal- 
sary +.4 to 125.2: St. John’s +.3 to 122.2: Vancouver 
+.3 to 123.8: Toronto +.2 to 127.8; Winnipeg +.2 to 
127.6; Saskatoon-Regina +.2 to 122.5; Halifax +.1 to 


kaa 


Wholesale, June 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 100) moved down 
0.7 per cent in June to 286.2 from the May index of 
288.2, and was 0.5 per cent higher than the June 1969 
index of 284.7. Five of the eight major group indexes 
were lower, and three advanced. 


The non-ferrous metals products group indexes declined 


= 


2.7 per cent to 281.0 from 288.9, reflecting lower prices 


for refined copper (export sales), silver, and tin. A de- 
329.8 in the animal 


~ 


cline of 1.3 per cent to 325.5 from 
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products group index reflected price decreases for liv- 
estock, fresh meats and eggs. The vegetable products 
group index declined 0.9 per cent to 237.2 dram: 2393 
on lower prices for grains, livestock and poultry feeds, 
fresh fruits, and tea, coffee and cocoa. There were slight 
decreases in the indexes of iron products to 306.2 from 
307.0, and textile products to 257.3 from 257.7. 


The chemical products group index increased 0.4 per 
cent to 225.3 from 224.5 on higher prices for soaps and 
detergents. The wood products group index advanced 
slightly to 378.1 from 377.5, with higher prices for 
lumber offsetting declines in newsprint and wood pulp 
which were affected by movements in the exchange rate 
for U.S. dollars. Non-metallic minerals increased slight- 


ly. 


Farm products prices 


The index of Canadian farm products at terminal mar- 
kets (1935-39 = 100) declined 1.6 per cent to 274.4 from 
278.9 in the three-week period May 29—June 19. The 
animal products index declined 2.5 per cent to 352.6 
from 361.7. The field products index was unchanged 
at 196.1. 


U.S. consumer, June 


The United States consumer price index (1957-59 = 100), 
increased 0.4 per cent to 135.2, both before and after 
adjustment for normal seasonal changes. This compares 
with an average of 0.5 per cent, seasonally adjusted, 
in the February-May period. The index is 6 per cent 
higher than in June a year ago, with the largest increase 
being in various services. 


Items such as mortgage interest rates, property taxes 
and property insurance, showed a much smaller increase 
than usual; other services such as transportation and 
medical care continued to rise. 


Food prices rose 0.2 per cent but the rise is usually 
much greater than that in June. As a result the season- 
ally adjusted food price index declined for the first time 
in two years. Among items that rose noticeably in June 
were used cars, apparel and the cost of buying a house. 


Based on the June index, about 114,000 workers will 
receive upward “cost of living” adjustments in their 
wages. 


British retail, April 


The British index of retail prices (January 16, 
1962 =100) was 139.1 at April 21 compared with 137.0 
at March 17 and 131.7 at April 22, 1969. 3 


The index for items of food whose prices show | 
significant seasonal variations—home-killed lamb, fresh | 
and smoked fish, eggs, fresh vegetables and fresh 
fruit—was 157.2; for all other items of food it was 136.7. 
A large advance in the average price of potatoes, and | 
smaller increases in the average prices of bread, lamb, — 
beef, sweets and chocolate, tomatoes and some other | 
vegetables and apples, were partly offset by a decrease — 
in the average price of cauliflower. The index for the 
food group as a whole was 140.1 compared with 137.6 _ 
in March. The index for foods, the prices of which show | 
significant seasonal variations was 157.2 compared with | 
147.7 in March. | 


In the housing group there were rises in the average 
levels of rents of local authority dwellings, of rates and — 
water charges in England and Wales, and of charges — 
for repairs and maintenance of dwellings. The index _ 
for the housing group as a whole was 157.9 compared — 
with 152.2 in March. | 


There were rises in the average levels of prices of most 
articles of clothing and footwear and the index for the 
group taken as a whole increased to 122.5, compared 
with 121.7. As a result of increases in the average levels 
of prices of most items included in the durable house- 
hold goods group, the group index rose to 124.8 com- 
pared with 122.7. 


As a result of an increase in the average level of prices 
of second-hand cars, the index for the transport and 
vehicles group as a whole rose to 128.9 compared with 


Because of increases in the prices of many newspapers, 
including national daily papers, and of many other items 
included in the miscellaneous goods group, the index 
for the group as a whole advanced to 141.4, compared 
with 137.7. 


There were increases in the average levels of charges 
for services such as dry cleaning, laundering, hairdress- 
ing and shoe repairing, and the index for the services 
group as a whole rose to 150.8, compared with 149.5. 
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Spare time activities—a key to retraining 


The spare time activities of older individuals can be 
relevant to their success or failure on a training course, 
according to a report by R. D. Mottram, Head of Man- 
| agement Research at the Industrial Training Research 
_ Unit of University College (London), Cambridge, Eng- 


The exploratory study included three different groups 
of trainees: government training centre trainees, aged 
30 to 54, who were engaged in different trade courses; 
technical college trainees, including apprentices and 
older men; and college of education teacher trainees. 


land. Mr. Mottram’s report points out that the difficulty 
experienced by older trainees is often expressed in terms 
of the mind becoming “rusty through lack of use.” This 


_ explanation is less accurate, however, than the concept 


ot “behavioural load.” This is described as ‘‘a combina- 


Training performance was indicated by a simple clas- 
sification of success or failure. In the case of the technical 
college and college of education courses, classification 
was made by dividing the trainees into above- and be- 
low-median examination result categories. Among the 


older trade trainees at the government training centre, 
61 per cent of those with active spare time interests 
were successful, while only 12.5 per cent of those with 


presented in relation to constraints on the behavioural 
output, and to the behavioural capacities of the in- 


- dividual.” 


tion of the difficulty and complexity of the information 
| 
| 


The report explains that the usual training situation 
tends to increase the individual’s behavioural load by 
presenting him with new, difficult and complex infor- 
mation. With age and experience, the older worker has 
acquired a stock of ready-made responses to situations. 
He can rely more on recognizing familiar situations and 
groupings of information. One of the temptations of 
aging is that the older person may try to avoid new 
situations where he may need to process new and com- 
plex information. The younger person still bears a hea- 
vier behavioural load. He is more involved in acquiring 
and processing experience, and in building up his reper- 
toire of recognition patterns and ready-made responses. 


The objective of the study described by Mr. Mottram 
was to see if training performance could be predicted 
according to the following hypotheses: that the predic- 
tive validity of intelligence tests and biographical data 
differs between older and younger trainees; that a clas- 
sification of an individual’s spare time interests into 
those requiring active mental participation and those 
of more passive character will predict trainability for 
older, but not younger trainees; that this classification 
will be independent of intelligence for older trainees 
at least; and that the relationship between spare time 
interests and training performance will be modified by 
the nature of the trainee’s occupational history. 
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passive interests succeeded. 


According to the report, what the younger trainees do 
in their spare time does not yet affect their trainability; 
for the older trainees, neither their educational nor 
occupational history have required them to exercise their 
faculties sufficiently to maintain their capacity to deal 
with new and complex information. In their case, what 
use they had made of their spare time was relevant to 
their trainability. The results among the technical college 
and college of education trainees indicated further 
confirmation of the ideas presented on age and capacity 
to learn, and were in line with the hypotheses presented. 


Mr. Mottram concludes by quoting Dr. R. Meredith 
Belbin, Director of the Industrial Training Research 
Unit and Dr. Belbin’s wife, Dr. Eunice Belbin, who 
summed up the situation as follows: “The man who is 
aging in the psychological sense is becoming less percep- 
tive of his environment, and more involved in his internal 
world and with his own preconceptions and fixed atti- 
tudes. He falls back on what he already knows, and shuns 
what is new, and is therefore unlikely to be a potentially 
good trainee. It would seem that, depending on the 
individual’s occupational history, this condition can be 
usefully diagnosed by a study of the individual’s volun- 
tary spare time activities. Such a diagnosis appears to 
be a good predictor of his success in a training school.” 
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Unemployment 
insurance report 


Claims filed in Canada during May 1970 totalled 
166,418, a decrease of 42,444 or 20 per cent from April 
1970 but an increase of 41,077 or 33 per cent over May 
of last year. The decrease in claims in May from April 
can be attributed to seasonal increases in employment 
opportunities whereas the increase in the number of 
claims in May compared to the same month of last year 
is a result of the generally higher levels of unemploy- 
ment this year. 


Compared with April, claims decreased in all provinces 
except British Columbia where initial and renewal claims 
increased 26 per cent and 16 per cent respectively. 
Decreases in total claims filed exceeded 40 per cent in 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Saskatchewan. Compared with the same month one year 
ago the total number of claims was higher in all prov- 
inces except those in the Atlantic region where decreases 
of 1 per cent to 16 per cent occurred. Of special note 
are the large increases of 154 per cent and 173 per cent 
respectively in initial and renewal claims in British Co- 
lumbia over the same month of last-year. 


Claimants for unemployment insurance totalled 505,411 
at the end of May 1970, a decrease of 27 per cent over 
the previous month but an increase of 66 per cent over 
May of last year. Compared with the end of April the 
total number of claimants decreased in all provinces 
by 4 per cent to 67 per cent. Decreases in the male 
claimant count were relatively greater than the equiva- 
lent female decreases in all provinces excepting British 
Columbia where the male claimant count increased by 
5 per cent while the female count decreased by 23 
per cent. 


Compared with May 30 of last year the number of 


claimants this year was greater in all provinces by a 
minimum of 19 per cent. The most notable increases 
occurred in Alberta and British Columbia where male 
claimant counts were 130 per cent and 179 per cent 
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INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS 
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higher than last year. On May 29, 1970 the Sropertions 
of claimants receiving benefit for 27 weeks or more was | 
nearly twice the proportion indicated at the end of the | 
same month last year. In each of the Atlantic provinces, | 
Québec, Ontario and Saskatchewan, 45 per cent or more | 
of the claimant population was on claim at least 14_ 
weeks at the end of May. | 


The average weekly estimate of beneficiaries was 529,600 | 
during May, 6 per cent greater than the 513,100 

beneficiary estimate of April and 25 per cent greater | 
than the 423,400 beneficiary estimate of May 1969. For 

these three dates respectively, benefit payments totalled 
$74,400,000, $81,000,000 and $52,800,000; average 
benefit payments were $35.13, $35.08, and $31.20, re- 
spectively. 


Seasonal benefits 


Of the initial claims processed during the December 
1969-May 1970 period, 43 per cent were considered for 
seasonal benefit. Although there was relatively higher 
unemployment during this seasonal benefit period than 
the one of last year, there was no significant change 
in this proportion over the two periods. The proportion 
was the highest in the Atlantic region where it exceeded 
50 per cent in each province. 


Higher levels of unemployment this year were reflected 
in the 6 per cent increase in number of seasonal benefit 
periods established as compared with last year. This 
increase resulted from a 7 per cent increase in non- 
fishing claims. Fishing claims, which accounted for 7 
per cent of all claims, decreased by 5 per cent compared 
with the 1968-69 seasonal benefit period. 


As a result of seasonal factors that limit employment, 
the heaviest volume of claims occurred in December 
and January. A secondary peak can be noted in April 
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that might be attributed to the exhausting of regular 
benefit periods established earlier in the winter and 
consequent establishment of Type B seasonal benefit. 
Claims established in the months of December, January 
and April accounted for 61 per cent of all claims estab- 
lished. 


The average number of seasonal benefit claimants for 
the period was 155,700 an increase of 7 per cent over 
the average of 136,100 for the 1968-69 seasonal benefit 
period. At the end of March 1970 the number of seasonal 
benefit claimants reached a high of 194,400. Of this total 
29 per cent were female and 10 per cent were classified 
as fishing claimants. 
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** Seasonal benefit is not payable in respect of unemployment occurring after mid-May, hence in total, April and May are not comparable. 


As in the 1968-69 period, nearly 24 per cent of the 
reporting claimants were classified as seasonal during 
the 1969-70 period. As might be expected, the proposi- 
tion of seasonal claimants compared with all claimants 
rose with each succeeding month of the benefit period; 
at the end of April, not less than 20 per cent of the 
claimants in each province were classified as seasonal. 
Ninety-five per cent of all fishing claimants in the pres- 
ent benefit period were reported from the Atlantic prov- 
inces and British Columbia. In these provinces fishing 
claimants accounted for 30 per cent of the total claimant 
population during the benefit period. 
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On the grounds that damages are an adequate remedy, 
a judge of the B.C. Supreme Court has refused to grant 
an interim injunction, and has urged a speedy and defini- 
tive settlement of such cases by trial. In Ontario, the 
Court of Appeal has ruled that, after giving notice of 
its intent, an arbitration board may resort to research 
material outside of that supplied by the parties to the 
arbitration. 


British Columbia Supreme Court 


Before Mr. Justice Kirke Smith, a company applied for 
an interlocutory injunction against a union that repre- 
sented a large majority of its employees who were on 
legal strike. There had been picketing at the company’s 
plant, but the company had alleged that only one inci- 
dent, involving intimidation of non-striking employees, 
had occurred several weeks before the company applied 
for the injunction. Mr. Justice Smith stated that the 
evidence by no means established “the strong prima 
facie case required of an applicant for a form of relief 
that, despite its frequent invocation by both employers 
and employees in recent times, remains, and should 
remain, an extraordinary remedy.” 


Dealing with the remaining complaints of the company, 
Mr. Justice Smith found that intermittent picketing on 
the premises of a trucking firm whose services were used 
in the distribution of the company’s products was legiti- 
mate, because these premises had become a place of 
company operations within the meaning of the B.C. 
Trade-unions Act. He saw no clear reason for enjoining 
unlawful persuasion of retail outlets that normally sold 
the company’s products, because there was no threat 
that these acts would be repreated. In one instance, the 
retail outlet was receiving the products on a consignment 
basis, and so was an agent of the company; persuasion 
in this case was completely legal. 


As for evidence of sabotage and damage at and around 
the company’s plant, Mr. Justice Smith accepted the 
assurance of the union’s officials that the union netiher 
encouraged nor condoned such acts, and that steps were 
being taken to ensure against “childish behaviour.” He 
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said that individual irresponsibility should not, in such 
circumstances, be made the object of a mass injunction; 
in the absence of clear collective responsibility, he refus-| 
ed to grant an injunction. 


Concerning a company complaint that its management 
and supervisory, personnel were being persistently fol- 
lowed, the only evidence was that such personnel driving 


rented trucks loaded with goods at the company’s plant 
were being followed. There was neither picketing nor! 


obstruction of these vehicles. Mr. Justice Smith did not 


consider it illegal for legally striking employees, in cir- | 


cumstances such as these, to peacefully and in an open 
manner obtain information about the destination of 
their struck employer’s inventory. 


On the merits of these complaints, Mr. Justice Smith 
was inclined to dismiss the application for an injunction. 
This he did, but on the much broader and all-embracing 
grounds that damages would be a reasonable and ade- 
quate remedy for the company. 


“I fully realize,” he said, “that I am here treading upon 
dangerous and comparatively virgin ground; I confess 


i 


to being unrepentently unimpressed by precedents 
drawn from decisions based on the completely different 


social and economic conditions that prevailed a century, 
or even a half century, ago. Today the average union, 
in conjunction with its senior officiers, who are usually 
joined as defendants in actions such as this, has finan- 
cial resources reasonably comparable to those of its 
adversaries, at least on a short-term basis. There is no 
reason why the majority of lawsuits such as this one, 
given a judicial spur toward speedy trial, cannot be 
brought to trial within a comparatively few weeks. 


“The result of granting, in anything but the clearest 
possible case, the interim injunction inevitably sought 
is to give to the applicant, be it union or company, the 
main relief sought in the action on a necessarily ad hoc 
basis and, in the majority of cases in which that relief 
is sought, to effectively guarantee that there will never 
be a trial of the issues and a clear-cut disposal of those 
issues after a full and comprehensive hearing.” 
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Therefore, when the “irreparable damage” claimed by 
a plaintiff is reasonably ascertainable in dollars, when 
the dollar total is not astronomical, and when a trial 
can be, and should be, expedited, Mr. Justice Smith 
would insist that there be a trial. In the case at bar, 
the company’s inventory was not perishable and was 
worth about $75,000. If the union’s strike tactics were 


successful, this inventory might not be moved before 


a trial, which could reasonably be scheduled to com- 
mence in four months time. Mr. Justice Smith was of 


the opinion that the computation of damages flowing 


from four months delay would be less demanding than 
that normally faced by any judge in a personal injury 
case. 


_“T do not wish to be understood as encouraging outright 
illegality or defiance of the law by picketing unions,” 
he added. “In cases of clear violation, of obvious flouting 
of known and unambiguous legislative restraints, the 
interim injunction will remain the remedy available to 


those who seek-it. I say only that, in labour matters 


in particular, when the wrong alleged by the plaintiff 


is a question of some doubt, not crystal-clear, and when 
the other factors that I have mentioned come into play, 
an early trial will result in a much speedier and more 
definitive disposition of the matters in issue.” The appli- 
cation for an injunction in this case was dismissed. 
Skyway Luggage Company v. Upholsterers International 
Union, Local No. 1, et al., decided May 26, 1970, (unre- 
ported). 


Ontario Court of Appeal 


On appeal, the trustees of the Ottawa Civic Hospital 
sought an order by way of certiorari to quash the award 
of an arbitration board between the trustees and a local 
of the Canadian Union of Public Employees. The trustees 
claimed that the board had failed to afford natural jus- 
tice. The question was whether or not the board was 
obliged to give to the parties to the arbitration notice 
of its intention to use material researched by itself and 
not derived directly from the parties, and to afford them 
an opportunity to argue with respect to this material 
and submit further material. 


The judge before whom this case first appeared found 
that the affidavits regarding what actually happened 
before the board were in conflict, and he decided that 
a court should act only on uncontradicted evidence. 
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Disagreeing with this, the Court of Appeal held that, 
in the absence of unequivocal proof that there had been 
a failure of natural justice, there was sufficient ground 
for refusing the trustees’ application for certiorari. 


Concerning the essential point for consideration, how- 
ever, the Court of Appeal found that there was no 
conflict in the affidavit evidence. On the union’s behalf, 
it was stated that, at the close of the arbitration hearing, 
the chairman of the arbitration board had indicated that 
the board intended to review and study any further 
Statistical material that would assist it in reaching a 
decision. The trustees’ affidavit did not deny this; more- 
over, it did not appear that any objection was made 
by the trustees when the board made its intention 
known, or that any request was made either for infor- 
mation about what the material might be or for an 
opportunity to re-appear before the board with respect 
to the further material. Given these circumstances, the 
Court of Appeal held that the trustees could not com- 
plain that the procedure adopted by the board demon- 
strated failure to afford natural justice. 


As additional ground for refusing to grant the trustees’ 
application for certiorari, the Court of Appeal pointed 
out that the further material resorted to by the board 
was from publicly known government sources that sup- 
plemented the material supplied by the parties to the 
board. The board had complained about the fragmen- 
tary nature of the material submitted by the parties so, 
in the Court of Appeal’s view, it was natural that the 
board should look to such further material, just as regu- 
lar courts of law take judicial notice of well-known 
public information. 


The Ontario Hospital Labour Disputes Arbitration Act, 
under which the board in this case was created, provides 
that a board of arbitration remains seized of, and empo- 
wered to deal with, all maters in dispute between the 
parties until a collective agreement is in effect. The 
Court of Appeal therefore noted that the trustees might 
have made some kind of request to the board before 
applying to the courts for the extraordinary remedy of 
certiorari. In this way, the courts would be assured that 
the trustees’ request had been refused and, if there was 
real ground for complaint, that resort to the courts was 
necessary. 


The Ontario Court of Appeal found that there had been 
no failure of natural justice, and it dismissed the appli- 
cation for an order to quash the arbitration award. The 
Trustees of the Ottawa Civic Hospital y. the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees, Local 576 et al., decided 
March 2, 1970, 70 CLLC, para. 14,021. 
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During July, the Minister of Labour appointed concilia- 
tion officers to deal with the following disputes: 


McKinlay Transport Limited, Windsor, Ont., and 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, Local 880 (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


Eldorado Nuclear Limited, Port Hope, Ont., and Inter- 
national Union of District 50, Allied and Technical 
Workers of the United States and Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: K. Hulse). 


McKinlay Transport Limited, Milton, Ont., and General 
Truck Drivers Union, Local 938 (Conciliation Officer: 
K. Hulse). 


Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic Mine and Quirke 
Mine-Office and Technical Workers) Elliot Lake, Ont., 
and United Steelworkers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 
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Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic Mine and Quirke 
Mine) Elliot Lake, Ont., and the International Union 
of Operating Engineers, Local 796 (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 


Hull City Transport Limited, and Hull Metropolitan 
Transport Limited, and Amalgamated Transit Union, 
Division 591 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Settlements by conciliation officers 


J. B. Baillargeon Express Limited, Montreal, Qué., and 
Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees’ Union, Local 
931 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (L. G., Sept., 
p. 659). 


Montreal City and District Savings Bank, and the Syn- 

dicate of Employees of the Montreal City and District 
Savings Bank (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (L. — 
G., Sept., p. 659). 


Inspiration Limited (Mining Services Division) Edmon- — 
ton, Alta., and United Steelworkers of America, Local | 
7288 (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. G., 
Aug., p. 584). | 


The Upper Ottawa Improvement Company, Ottawa, — 
Ont., and International Woodworkers of America (Con- | 
ciliation Officer: K. Hulse) (L. G., Aug., p. 584). | 


B. C. Air Lines Limited (Pilots), Vancouver Internation- — 
al Airport, and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Conciliation Officer: — 
D. H. Cameron) (L. G., Aug., p. 584). 


B. C. Air Lines Limited (Air Engineers, Mechanics and 
Allied Trades) Vancouver International Airport, and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. 
G., July, p. 504). 
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The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Port of Hali- 
fax, and International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local 1341 (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Odgen) (L. G., 
July, p. 504). 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Montreal, Qué., and 
le Syndicat National des Employés de Robin Hood 
Flour Mills Limited (CSN) (Conciliation Officer: S. T. 
Payne) (L. G., July, p. 504). 


Les Minoteries Phenix Limitée, Montreal, Qué., and le 

Syndicat National des Employés des Minoteries Phenix 

(CSN) (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne) (L. G., July, 
p. 504). 


| Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited, Montreal, Qué., and 
le Syndicat National des Employés de Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co. Limited (CSN) (Conciliation Officer: S. T. 
Payne) (L. G., July, p. 504). 


Les Moulins Maple Leaf Ltée., Montreal, Qué., and le 
Syndicat National de la Meunerie Maple Leaf Limitée 
(CSN) (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne) (L. G., July, 
p. 504). 


Canadian Coachways (Alberta) Ltd., Calgary, Alta., and 
Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 1374 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. G., July, p. 505). 


The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Port of Saint 
John, and International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local 1764 (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden) (L. G., 
June, p. 438). 


Imperial Roadways Limited, Winnipeg, Man., and 
General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979 
(Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel) (L. G., May, p. 369). 


National Harbours Board, Port of Montreal and Na- 
tional Syndicate of Office Employees of the Port of 
Montreal (CNTU) (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne) 
(L. G., April, p. 310). 


Conciliation boards appointed 
National Feeds Limited, Abbotsford, B.C., and Retail, 


Wholesale and Department Store Union, Local 470 (L. 
G., Aug., p. 584). 
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Buffalo and Fort Erie Public Bridge Authority, and 
General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 879 (L. G., Aug., 
p. 584). 


C. P. Rail (Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions, 
including Québec Central Railway) and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 


Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, St. Lawrence 
and Great Lakes, Prairie and Mountain Regions) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


Hunt Transport Ltd., Burnaby, B.C., and General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31 (L. G., Aug., p. 
584). 


Eldorado Nuclear Limited, Port Hope, Ont., and Inter- 
national Union of District 50, Allied and Technical 
Workers of the United States and Canada, Local 13173 
( see above) 


Conciliation boards fully constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in June to deal with a dispute between McAllister Tow- 
ing Ltd., Montreal, Qué., and Canadian Marine Officers’ 
Union (representing Captains and Engineers) (L. G., 
Sept., p. 660) was fully constituted in July with the 
appointment of A. C. Dennis, Lakefield, Ont., as chair- 
man. Mr. Dennis was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee Leo Bouvier 
and union nominee Victor McManiman, both of Mon- 
treal. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in June to deal with a dispute between Canadian Na- 
tional Hotels Limited (Chateau Laurier Hotel) Ottawa, 
Ont., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers (L. G., Sept., p. 660) was fully 
constituted in July with the appointment of Thomas C. 
O’Connor, Toronto, as chairman. Mr. O’Connor was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee Robert H. McKercher, Q.C., 
Saskatoon, and union nominee Gordon McCafirey, Ot- 
tawa. 
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The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established Settlements reached before conciliation boards 
in June to deal with a dispute between Canadian Broad- . . 
casting Corporation and Canadian Wire Service Guild, West Line Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Seafarers’ Inter- 
Local 213 (L. G., Sept., p. 660) was fully constituted national Union of Canada (L. G., July, p. 506). 
in July with the appointment of Thomas C.-O’ Connor, 


Toronto, as chairman. Mr. O’Connor was appointed by Sesh | 
the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation Eastern Transport Limited, Truro, N.S., and Canadian 


from the other two members of the Board, company Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
nominee H. McD. Sparks, Hampstead, Que., and union Workers, Local 505 (L. G., Aug., p. 586). | 
nominee Murray Cotterill, Winnipeg. | 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation (St. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established Georges Gardens Apartments) Pointe-aux-Trembles, 
in May to deal with a dispute between Sabena Belgian Qué., and le Syndicat National des Employes de la 
World Airlines (traffic agents, cargo agents and ware- SCHL (CSN) (L. G., Aug., p. 585). 

housemen, Montreal, Qué.) and Transport Workers 

Union of America, AFL-CIO, Air Transport Local 504 

(L. G., Aug., p. 585) was fully constituted in July with Settlement reached before board fully constituted 
the appointment of J. C. Pelech, Hamilton, as chairman. 

Mr. Pelech was appointed by the Minister in the absence Les Services Ménagers Roy Ltée., Montreal, Qué., and 
of a joint recommendation from the other two members le Syndicat général du cinéma et de la télévision (CSN) 


of the Board, company nominee André Belisle and (L. Gin June p 7439): 
union nominee J. C. Weldon, both of Montreal. 


Settlements reached after board procedure 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 


in April to deal with a dispute between Québec North TransAir Limited, Winnipeg International Airport, and : 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Qué. Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association (L. | 
(dispatchers and crew clerks) and United Transpor- G., Sept., p. 660). 


tation Union (L. G., July, p. 506) was fully constituted 
in July with the appointment of Jacques St. Laurent, 


Québec City, as chairman. Mr. St. Laurent was appoint- Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 
ed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommen- Coast Steamship Service), Vancouver, and Seafarers’ | 
dation from the other two members of the Board, com- International Union of Canada (L. G., Aug., p. 586). 


pany nominee Pierre Dessaulles, Montreal, and union 
nominee F. M. Sheahan, St. Lambert, Qué. | 
Canadian National Steamship Company Limited—S:S. 

‘Prince George,” Vancouver, and Canadian Merchant 

Conciliation board reports received Service Guild (L. G., Aug., p. 586). 


National Harbours Board, Montreal Harbour, and Na- 

tional Harbours Board Police Brotherhood (L. G., July, Strike action 

p. 506) (Full text appears in Supplement No. 6, 1970). 
Albert G. Baker Limited; Eastern Canada Stevedoring 
Division of Warnock Hersey International Limited; 


a Cie Transol Inc., Québec City, and Local 1141, Clarke Steamship Company Limited; Terminus Mari- 
ane te Union of Public Employees (L. G., Aug., p. time Inc.; Capitaine H. Turbis Enrg., Port of Montreal, 
586) (Full text appears in Supplement No. 5, 1970). and International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 


1958 (Strike commenced July 2) (L. G., Sept., p. 660). 


Active Cartage Ltd. (Toronto and Fort Erie Terminals) 
and General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 879; General 
Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938 (Strike commenced 
July 13 and terminated July 27) (L. G., Sept., p. 660). 
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Certification 
2efore 
the CLRB 


fhe Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days 
uring July. It granted 10 applications for certification, 
ejected three such applications and ordered a represen- 
ation vote in revocation proceedings. It allowed the 
ithdrawal of five applications for certification, granted 
ne request for review of an earlier decision, and one 
ipplication for revocation. During the month the Board 
‘eceived seven applications for certification and eight 
equests for review of earlier decisions. 


Application for certification granted 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
2ral Workers on behalf of a unit of employees of K.N.R. 
Truck Lines Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., working in and out 
of Vancouver-Burnaby, B.C. area. (L. G., July, p. 507). 
The General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 
31, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America had intervened. 


United Steelworkers of America on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Agnew Lake Mines Limited, Espanola, 
Ont. (L. G., Aug., p. 583). 


Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 107, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Charterways Co. Limited, 
Mississauga Transit System, Mississauga, Ont. (L. G., 
Aug., p. 583). 


Transportation-Communication Division, Brotherhood 
of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (L. G., Aug., p. 583). 
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International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of E.G.M. Cape & 
Company Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., employed in the Yukon 
Territory (L. G., Aug., p. 583). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees of K 
& R Transport Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (L. G., Aug., p. 
583). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees of Hunt 
Transport Ltd., Burnaby, B.C., employed at the Bur- 
naby, B.C. terminal (L. G., Aug., p. 583). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees of Hunt 
Transport Ltd., Burnaby, B.C., employed at Edmonton 
and Calgary (L. G., Aug., p. 583). 


Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal Inc. (CSN), on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Radio Laurentides Inc. 
Saint-Jérdme, Qué. (CKJL) (L. G., Sept., p. 658). 


Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local 395, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehou- 
semen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Harvie Wilkening, operating under the 
name of Harv Wilkening Transport, Regina, Sask. (L. 
G., Sept., p. 658). 


Applications for certification rejected 


Local 662, Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union, applicant, Canadian 
Forces Exchange System (C.F.E.S. Canex), Halifax, 
N.S., respondent (employees Main Cafeteria, H.M.C. 
Dockyard, Halifax), and the Attorney General of Can- 
ada, on behalf of Her Majesty the Queen in Right of 
Canada, intervener, (L. G., June, p. 442). 


Local 662, Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union, applicant, Canadian 
Forces Exchange System (C.F.E.S. Canex), Halifax, 
N.S., respondent (employees, Marcom and Dockyard 
Management Coffee Shops), and the Attorney General 
of Canada, on behalf of Her Majesty the Queen in Right 
of Canada, intervener (L. G., Sept., p. 658). 
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General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, applicant, 
K NR. Truck Lines Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., respondent, 
George A. Vold, et al., interveners, and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, intervener. The application was rejected be- 
cause it was not supported by a majority of the employ- 
ees affected in a representation vote conducted by the 
Board (L. G., June, p. 442). 


Applications for certification withdrawn 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, applicant, and Persadrive 
Transportation Services Ltd., Whitby, Ont., respondent 
ru p05). 


Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Union, Local 168, La- 
bourers’ International Union of North America, appli- 
cant, Haste Mines Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., respondent 
(employees in Northwest Territories),(L. G., Sept., p. 
658). 


Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Union, Local 168, La- 
bourers’ International Union of North America, appli- 
cant, and Canadian Mine Services Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C., respondent (employees in Northwest Territories) 
(L. Ge Sept; p--658): 


Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Union, Local 168, La- 
bourers’ International Union of North America, appli- 
cant, and Canadian Mine Services Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
respondent (employees in Yukon Territory, (L. G., Sept., 
p. 658). 


Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Union, Local 168, La- 
bourers’ International Union of North America, appli- 
cant, and Haste Mines Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., respon- 
dent (employees in Yukon Territory) (L. G., Sept., p. 658). 


Application for revocation granted 


The Board granted an application made by W. O. Mc- 
Camon, et al., for revocation of an Order issued No- 
vember 24, 1967, certifying the Chauffeurs, Teamsters 
and Helpers, Local 395, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
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America, as the bargaining agent of a unit of employee 
of McKee Moving & Storage Co. Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask 
The application for revocation was granted followin) 
a representation vote of the employees affected (L. G) 
July, p. 508). | | 


Request for review granted 


The Board granted a request for review made by the 
Public Service Alliance of Canada under Sec. 61(2) 0 
the Act that the Board’s Order of February 13, 1959 
as amended April 30, 1963, be further amended t¢ 
change the name of the certified bargaining agent by 
substituting Public Service Alliance of Canada/L’Al 
liance de la Fonction Publique du Canada for Eldoradc 
Mining and Refining Group of the Civil Service Associ 
ation of Canada, and to change the name of the em 
ployer by substituting Eldorado Nuclear Limited/El 
dorado Nucléaire Limitée for Eldorado Mining anc 
Refining Limited (L. G. 1959, p. 386; L. G. 1963, p 
302; PGT, Sept, aol). 


Representation vote ordered—revocation 


George W. Mountain, et al., applicants, Radio Atlantic 
Limited, Fredericton, N.B., respondent, and Nationa’ 
Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
respondent (L. G., Aug., p. 583) (Returning Officer: C) 
A. Ogden). | 


Applications for certification received 


} 
| 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Radio Dartmouth Limited (CFDR), Dartmouth, N:S. 


(Investigating Officer: C. A. Ogden). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
aboard tugboats operated on the West Coast of British 
Columbia by Pacific Towing Services Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


United Steelworkers of America, applicant, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont., employed at its Whiteshell Nu- 
clear Research Establishment, Pinawa, Man. (Investi- 
gating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 
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{nternational Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
gon behalf of a unit of employees of Devon Thread and 
§Pipefitting Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: 
fA. A. Franklin). 


American Federation of Grain Millers, Local 242, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Strathroy Flour Mills, 


ontreal, Qué. (CKLM) (Investigating Officer: S. T. 
Payne). 


Teamsters Local 879, International Brotherhood of 
} Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees of Riverside 
, 


Request for review 


The Board received eight requests for review under Sec. 
61(2) of the Act: 


From Le Syndicat National des Employés du Terminus 
maritime du Saguenay seeking amendment of 
certificates issued by the Board on June 22, 1955; Sep- 
tember 24, 1965 (L. G. 1965, p. 1073) and May 4, 1970 
(L. G., July, p. 508) to change the name of the certified 
bargaining agent for three separate units of employees 
of Saguenay Terminals Limited/Terminus Maritime du 
Saguenay Ltée, Port Alfred, Qué., from Syndicat Na- 
tional des Débardeurs de la Baie des Ha! Ha! to Le 
Syndicat National des Employés du Terminus Maritime 
‘du Saguenay. 


|Six requests for review from the Public Service Alliance 
of Canada seeking a change of name of the certified 
bargaining agent in the: 


(1) Order of certification issued by the Board on October 
5, 1959 (L. G. 1959, p. 1291) affecting various employ- 
ees of the National Harbours Board, Ottawa, Ont., em- 
ployed at Churchill, Man., from National Harbours 
Board Group, Churchill, Man., of the Civil Service 
Association of Canada, to Public Service Alliance of 
Canada. 
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(2) Order for certification issued by the Board on June 
8, 1963 (L. G. 1963, p. 692) affecting personnel of Na- 
tional Harbours Board, Ottawa, Ont., employed in its 
police department at Halifax, N.S., from National Har- 
bours Board Police Association of Halifax, N.S., to Pub- 
lic Service Alliance of Canada. 


(3) Order of certification issued by the Board on January 
Pep atts, Wy 1999, p, 210) affecting (a) a unit of 
regular and (b) a unit of casual prevailing rate employ- 
ees of National Harbours Board, Ottawa, Ont., em- 
ployed in its grain elevator at Prescott, Ont., from Na- 
tional Harbours Board Elevator Group, Prescott, Ont., 
of the Civil Service Association of Canada, to Public 
Service Alliance of Canada. 


(4) Order of certification issued by the Board on No- 
vember 3, 1961 (L. G. 1962, p. 50) affecting a unit of 
employees of National Harbours Board, Ottawa, Ont., 
employed in its Harbour Police Force at Québec City 
from Civil Service Association of Canada, to Public 
Service Alliance of Canada. 


(5) Order of certification issued by the Board on De- 
cember 21, 1960 (L. G. 1961, p. 153) affecting a unit 
of stationary engineers and firemen employed by Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa, Ont., 
from Civil Service Association of Canada, Ottawa-Hull 
local council, to Public Service Alliance of Canada. 


(6) Order of certification issued by the Board on No- 
vember 14, 1962 (L. G. 1963, p. 47) affecting a unit 
of employees of National Harbours Board, Ottawa, Ont., 
employed in its Police Department, Port of Saint John, 
from National Harbours Board Police Association, Port 
of Saint John, to Public Service Alliance of Canada. 


Request for review from the International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Workers (formerly Inter- 
national Association of Machinists), seeking amendment 
of the certificate issued by the Board on August 5, 1958, 
certifying the applicant union as bargaining agent for 
a unit of employees in the Maintenance Departments 
of Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver Internation- 
al Airport, B.C. (L. G. 1958, p. 880). 
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General — 
topics © 


Employment review 


Employment increased seasonally by 196,000 to 
8,148,000 between May and June and was 128,000 higher 
than in June 1969. Unemployment advanced 16,000 
to 529,000. The labour force, at 8,677,000, was 212,000 
higher than in May, and 274,000 higher than a year 
ago. The unemployment rate in June, seasonally adjust- 
ed, was 6.6 per cent. 


Employment 


There was an increase in employment of 196,000 be- 
tween May and June. Of this number, 137,000 occurred 
among persons 14-24 years of age, a smaller gain than 
the May-to-June gains in the last two years. The em- 
ployment of adults 25 years of age and over increased 
by 58,000, a larger increase than last year. There were 
seasonal May-to-June employment gains in most indus- 
tries, of which the largest occurred in trade, 51,000. 
Smaller gains were reported for construction, 34,000, 
manufacturing, 33,000, and public administration, 
25,000. Agricultural employment increased 19,000. 


Almost one half of the May-to-June increase in total 
employment was in Québec, 91,000, and about a third 
in Ontario, 63,000. There were gains of 23,000 in the 
Atlantic and 19,000 in the Prairie regions, with no 
change in British Columbia. Compared with June 1969, 
there was little change in the employment of teenagers, 
14-19, and young adults, 20-24. The employment of 
persons 25 years of age and over, rose by 125,000. 


Employment in community, business and personal ser- 
vice showed the largest yearly gain, 139,000. There were 
much smaller increases in trade, 29,000, and construc- 
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tion, 16,000. Employment declines took place in forestry, 
27,000, and transportation, communication and othe: 
utilities, 26,000. Most of the yearly increase of 128,000) 
in total employment was concentrated in Ontario where} 
employment expanded by 106,000, or 3.5 per cent. There! 
were gains of 1.6 per cent in the Prairies, 1.4 per cent 
in the Atlantic, and 0.5 per cent in Québec. Employment} 
in British Columbia declined 2.4 per cent. | 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 529,000, was 16,000 higher than in) 
May, and 146,000 more than a year ago. The 16,000) 
increase was the net result of an increase of 62,000) 
among persons 14-24 years of age and small declines) 
in other age groups. The increase in the number of 
unemployed in the younger age group reflected the’ 
influx of students in the labour market at this time of, 
year. Unemployment among persons 25 years and ove) 
remained high. 


Regionally, the number of unemployed persons in- 
creased in Ontario, 26,000, and British Columbia, | 
15,000. In Québec it decreased by 13,000. There was 
little change in the Atlantic and the Prairie regions. The 
British Columbia estimates reflected the indirect effects’ 
of industrial disputes. 


Of the total unemployed in June, 209,000, or 39 per 
cent, had been unemployed for less than a month, 30 
per cent for one to three months, 14 per cent for four 
to six months and 17 per cent for seven months or more. 


Unemployment in June 1970 represented 6.1 per cent 
of the labour force, compared with 4.6 per cent in 
June 1969, and 4.8 per cent in June 1968. 


Misinterpretation 


The Labour Gazette reported in the July number (p. 
467) the closing of the Dunlop Canada Ltd. plant in 
Toronto. The company is phasing out its footwear man- 
ufacturing operation because of strong import competi- 
tion. Our report could have been interpreted as being 
critical of Dunlop’s action, but this was not our inten- 
tion. Any inconvenience to Dunlop Canada caused by 
possible misinterpretation is regretted. 


Omissions 


There will be no C-1, C-2, C-3 and C-4 tables this 
month. Information for these tables in the Employment, 


Hours and Earnings section, was not available at press 
time. 
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age Schedules—June 


During June, the Department of Labour prepared 382 
wage schedules for inclusion in contracts proposed to 
be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ent and its Crown corporations in various areas of 
Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, repair 
t demolition, and certain services. In the same period, 
64 contracts in these categories were awarded. In addi- 
ion, 63 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
‘Clause were awarded. | 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract 
s available on request to trade unions concerned, or to 
others who have a bona fide interest in the execution 
pf the contract. 


| 
Contracts awarded in June for the manufacture of sup- 
plies and equipment were: 


Department No. of Aggregate 

| Contracts Amount 
Pe ome eerie 
Indian Affairs and 


_ Northern Development | $ 11,680 
Post Office 5 60,487 
Public Works l 24,000 
Supply and Services 101 2,430,565 


During June, the sum of $7,015.92 was collected from 
17 contractors for wage arrears owing their employees 
as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other condi- 
tions of employment required by the schedule of labour 
conditons forming part of their contract. This amount 
is for distribution to the 149 workers concerned. 


Unemployment insurance fund 


During June, 17,733 investigations were finalized across 
Canada. Of these, 13,048 were on-premises investiga- 
tions and 2,589 were selective investigations to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The remaining 
600 formal investigations and 1,496 post audit investi- 
gations were in connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants making 
false statements or misrepresentations numbered 1,104. 
Prosecutions were commenced in 131 cases, all against 
claimants. This does not include employer prosecutions 
commenced by the Revenue Branch. 
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Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in June totalled $54,341,901.91 compared with 
$39,630,645.53 in May and $52,479,724.88 in June 1969. 
Benefits paid in June totalled $40,509,358.06 compared 
with $74,396,461.29 in May and $26,496,542.99 in June 
1969. The balance in the Fund on June 30 was 
$407 ,931,169.03 compared with $394,098 ,625.18 in May 
and $386,490,504.36 in June 1969. 


October credits 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 724, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
employment register is placed in the active file at the 
local office as soon as the claim is made. As a resux, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total number of 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 731, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 728, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Department. 


Legal decisions, p. 726, is prepared by the Legislation 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 


Spare time activities—a key to retaining, p. 723, was 
submitted by the Section on Older Workers, Manpower 
Utilization Branch, Department of Manpower and Im- 
migration. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 699, 706, 711, 712. Public Ar- 
chives of Canada: p. 696. Murray Mosher Photo Fea- 
tures: p. 703. Murray MacGowan: p. 715, 717,. ILO: 
p. 719. CN: p. 736. 
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Eight cases were heard by the Canadian Railway Office 
of Arbitration at Montreal on June 9, and one case was 
heard on June 10. Grievances were dismissed in six cases, 
one case was withdrawn from the arbitrator’s jurisdiction, 
and the grievances succeeded in the other two cases. 


Case No. 215. Dispute between the CNR and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers over the awarding of a position. 
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The company issued a bulletin for the position of crew 
dispatcher, and several applications were received. The 
company decided who was to fill the position, but a 
man who was senior in service to the successful applicant 
protested. The arbitrator found that the collective 
agreement allowed the company to judge the qualifica- 
tions of applicants. The grievor did have greater seniori- 
ty than the successful applicant, but he did not have 
the qualifications for the new position at the time it 
was bulletined. He was later made a trainee crew dis- 
patcher and was successful in the position. But, the 
arbitrator said, the grievor was not qualified for the 


position until after the training period. He dismissed 
the grievance. 
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se No. 216. Dispute between the CNR and the Cana- 
an Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
orkers over the imposition of discipline on two men 
0 wouldn’t cross a picket line. 


e€ company received a shipment destined for a com- 
any that was strike-bound. One driver drove the ship- 
ent up to the picket line, but refused to cross, and 
turned the truck to the company terminal. The other 
iver was ordered to deliver the shipment, but he refus- 
. Both men were assessed 20 demerit marks for their 
fusal to carry out their supervisor’s orders. 


‘he arbitrator found that a representative of the union 
volved in the strike had advised the company’s traffic 
nanager that pickets could not stop delivery, as they 
ad been “enjoined from such activity by Court order.” 
he first driver said that he failed to follow instructions 
ecause he was afraid of violence. The second driver 
rofessed the same fear. The arbitrator said that these 
ars were probably groundless, and he dismissed the 
levances. 


ase No. 217. Dispute between the CNR and the Cana- 
an Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
orkers over the disciplining of a warehouseman. 


warehouseman was involved in a personal injury 
ction that kept him off work for almost two weeks. 
ollowing a review of the circumstances surrounding 
ne accident, the company concluded that it had been 
used by the grievor’s carelessness. The company wrote 
e€ man a letter, warning him to be more alert in the 
ture. The union protested that such a letter is a form 
f discipline, and therefore a violation of the collective 
greement, as a formal investigation was not held. The 
rbitrator agreed. He allowed the grievance, and in- 
ructed that the letter be removed from the man’s 
cord. 


“ase No. 218. The case was subsequently withdrawn from 
he jurisdiction of the arbitrator after his interim award, 
nd no final award was issued by the arbitrator. 

| 
Case No. 219. Dispute between the CNR and the Broth- 
srhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
andlers, Express and Station Employees over the dis- 
tharge of a man who had accumulated 70 dermerit 
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) 
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When the final 20 of an accumulated 70 demerit marks 
were assessed against a motorman, the employee was 
dismissed. The union declared that the double penalty 
was not legal, and it claimed also that an earlier assess- 
ment of 20 marks was not warranted. The arbitrator 
found that the man had failed a number of times to 
perform his duties adequately. He added that because 
all of the discipline had been properly imposed, and 
because of the system of discipline itself, the company 
had rightly discharged the grievor when he had accu- 
mulated 70 demerit marks. 


Case No. 220. Dispute between CP Rail and the Brother- 
hood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees over a claim 
by a driver for three hours pay. 


A driver was told to report for an investigation of an 
accident. He did so, and claimed three hours pay. The 
union contended that he was entitled to the pay under 
an article of the collective agreement. The company 
maintained that the article had no application in this 
case. The Article reads: “Employees notified or called 
to perform work not continuous with, before or after, 
the regular work period shall be allowed a minimum 
of three hours pay for two hours work or less.” The 
arbitrator said that the driver was neither called in to 
perform work nor held out of service. “He was simply 
required to report for the investigation to which he was 
entitled.” The arbitrator dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 221. Dispute between CP Rail and the United 
Transportation Union over a change in working condi- 
tions proposed by the company. 


When the company proposed to introduce ground-to- 
cab radios, the union complained that they would have 
“materially adverse effects on yardmen” at a station, 
and therefore constituted a material change in working 
conditions as specified in the collective agreement. The 
company disagreed. The agreement states: “The com- 
pany will not initiate any material change in working 
conditions which will have materially adverse effects on 
employees without giving as much advance notice as 
possible to the general chairman concerned, along with 
a full description thereof, and with appropriate details 
as to the contemplated effects upon employees con- 
COMED. . - 


The arbitrator stated that the innovation could have 
led to staff changes among yard crews—a reduction in 
yard crews and displaced employees. He agreed with 
the union that the introduction of the radios would 
change working conditions, and that negotiations were 
necessary to minimize the effects of such change. 
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Case No. 222. Dispute between CP Rail and the United 
Transportation Union over claims by trainmen for 300 
miles reduced from a monthly guarantee claim. 


There were two general holidays in one month, and 
a number of trainmen were paid an amount equivalent 
to 150 miles for each holiday, the payments being ap- 
plied against the monthly guarantee. This meant a re- 
duction of 300 miles from each claim. The arbitrator 
said: “There is no express provision in this collective 
agreement by which payments in respect of holiday pay 
are to be excluded from the determination of the 
amount payable to make up the monthly guarantee.” 
He said that the company had not violated the agree- 
ment, and he dismissed the grievance. 


| 


a 


Case No. 223. Dispute between CP Rail and the United 
Transportation Union over the failure to agree on a yard 
crew consisting of one foreman and one helper on one 
yard assignment at a terminal. 


The company told the union that it wanted a two-man 
crew on one yard assignment at a terminal. The union 
wanted a three-man crew. A meeting was held, but no 
agreement was reached. The company then took a sur 
vey over five working days, with the local chairman 
observing. The survey, said the company, supported its 


{ 


2 
J 


view that adequate safety could be maintained with 
two-man crews. The arbitrator agreed with the com4 
pany; but he added that safe performance would require 
the use of revised switching methods. | 


CUB 2915. The claimant filed an application for benefit. 
She said that she was out of work after having been 
“forced to take two weeks off because I had no holidays 
last year.” Her employer stated that, during the two- 
week period of her layoff, the claimant remained on 
their payroll and her contract of service continued. He 
added that the claimant received $410.20 holiday pay 
in the previous year; income tax and Canada Pension 
Plan were the only deductions, and seniority continued 
to accumulate during her layoff. The claimant did not 
take her vacation during the standard vacation period 
for the company, but worked through this period. 


The insurance officer notified the claimant that she was 
disqualified from receiving benefit because: “You were 
in receipt of your normal remuneration for full working 
weeks while your contract of service continued, and have 
therefore not proved that you were unemployed.” The 
claimant appealed, but the board of referees agreed with 
the statement of the insurance officer. By a majority 


decision, it disallowed the appeal. The claimant then 
appealed to the umpire. 


The insurance officer noted in his report that the claim- 
ant was placed on vacation by her employer as required 
by the bargaining agreement. During this period, he 
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wrote, the claimant was considered still to be under 
contract of service, and was accumulating seniority, 
rights. As she had received her full pay for this period, 
and her contract of service was continuing, she could 
therefore not be considered unemployed. And although) 
payment for her two weeks vacation had been made} 
the year before, the report continued, the actual time) 
of payment was not the governing factor in the alloca-; 
tion of such remuneration, which must be applied to 
the period for which it is paid. 


The umpire said: “Not all holiday pay payable to a, 
claimant is excluded from the earnings that are to be 
taken into account for purposes related to entitlement 
to benefit under Section 172 of the Regulations. To be 
so excluded, it must at least be payable ‘at the time 
of, or after, his separation from employment, or prior 
thereto, in contemplation of the separation’. 


“Looking at the present case,” he continued, “it is clea 
that the holiday pay that the claimant received was not: 
paid at the time of or after her separation from employ- 
ment, or prior thereto in contemplation of such separa- 
tion.” The umpire concluded that the holiday pay paid 
to the claimant could be applied to the time she did 
take her holidays. He therefore dismissed her appeal. 
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Publications 
in the library — 


| ist No. 259 


he publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
[hey may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
niversity, public, etc.) or directly if there is no local 
ibrary. Please indicate the publication numeral and the 
onth listed when requesting loans. 


ollective bargaining 


No. 1—California. University. Institute of Industrial 
Relations. Good faith in collective bargaining; private 
sector experience with some emerging public sector 
oroblems [by Bruce Power] Berkeley [1969] 54 p. 


| 


i 


B No. 2—Reed, G. W. White-collar bargaining units 
ander the Ontario Labour Relations Act. Kingston, Ont., 
‘ndustrial Relations Centre, Queen’s University, 1969 


61] p. 


M No. 3—Stettner, Nora. Productivity bargaining and 
ndustrial change. Oxford, Pergamon Press [c1969] xi, 
185 p. 


No. 4—Woodworth, Robert Titus, comp. Collective 
1egotiation for public and professional employees; text 
ind readings [by] Robert T. Woodworth [and] Richard 


8B. Peterson. Glenview, IIl., Scott, Foresman, 1969. ix, 
62 p. 


No. 5—Federal-Provincial Conference of Ministers 
o%~ Finance and Provincial Treasurers, Ottawa, 1968. 
Federal-Provincial Conference of Ministers of Finance 
and Provincial Treasurers, Ottawa, November 4-5, 1968. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1969. 91, 98 p. English and 
French, the latter inverted and with special t.p. 


 ailees 
|! 
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M No. 6—Inter-regional Seminar on Social Security 
Policy, University of Wisconsin, 1967. The role of social 
security in economic development; papers presented at 
a November 1967 Seminar organized by the University 
of Wisconsin in co-operation with the Social Security 
Administration and the Agency for International Devel- 
opment. Everett M. Kassalow, ed. Washington, G.P.O. 
1968. 265 p. 


Economics 


M@ No. 7—Tremblay, Rodrigue. L’économique: intro- 
duction a analyse des problémes économiques de toute 
société. [Toronto?] Holt, Rinehart et Winston Itée, 1969. 
586 p. 


M@ No. 8—Winch, Donald. Economics and policy, a 
historical study. [London] Hodder and Stoughton, 1969. 
366 p. 


Industrial relations 


M@ No. 9—Isaac, Joseph Ezra. Compulsory arbitration 
in Australia. Ottawa [Queen’s Printer] 1968 [i.e. 1970] 
84 p. Canada. Task Force on Labour Relations. Study 
no. 4. Résumé en frangais, p. 81-84. 


M No. 10—Roberts, Benjamin Charles, ed. Industrial 
relations: contemporary problems and _ perspectives. 
[Rev. ed.] London, Methuen, 1968. 299 p. 


International Labour Organization 


M@ No. 11—International Labour Office. Report of the 
Director-General [to the] ninth Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. First item on the agenda. Geneva, 1970. 69 p. 


HM No. 12—Labour-management relations in public in- 
dustrial undertakings in Asia; report submitted to, and 
proceedings of, the Thirteenth session of the Asian Advi- 
sory Committee, Singapore, November-December 1966. 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 1968. 90 p. At 
head of title: International Labour Organization. 


M No. 13—U.S. Department of Labor. The United 
States & the International Labor Organization. [Wa- 
shington, G.P.O., 1969] lv. (unpaged). 
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Labour organization 


No. 14—Bernstein, Irving. Turbulent years; a history 
of the American worker, 1933-1941. Boston, Houghton 


Mifflin, 1970. 873 p. 


m No. 15—Dubofsky, Melvyn. We shall be all; a history 
of the Industrial Workers of the World. Chicago, Quad- 
rangle Books, 1969. xviii, 557 p. 


No. 16—Kassalow, Everett Malcolm. Trade unions 
and industrial relations: an international comparison. 
New York, Random House [1969] xvii, 333 p. 


@ No. 17—Matthiessen, Peter. Sal si puedes; Cesar 
Chavez and the New American revolution. New York, 
Random House [1969] 372 p. “Sai si puedes” can be 
translated as, “Escape if you can.” The story of Cesar 
Chavez and the United Farm Workers Organizing 
Committee in California. 


H No. 18—U.S. Civil Service Commission. Office of 
Labor-Management Relations. Union recognition in the 
Federal Government: listings by Federal departments 
and agencies of exclusive and formal recognitions and 
agreements under Executive order 10988, as reported 
to the Civil Service Commission, November 1968. Wa- 
shington, G.P.O., 1969. xi, 336 p. 


Labouring classes 


@ No. 19—The Japanese employee. Robert J. Ballon, 
editor. Contributors: James C. Abegglen [and others] 
Tokyo, Sophia University, in cooperation with the Char- 
les E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vt. [1969] 317 p. 


@ No. 20—Johnson, Lawrence Alexander. Employing 
the hard core unemployed. New York, American Man- 
agement Association, 1969. 224 p. 


Ee 7 No. 21—Life Office Management Association. Va- 
cation and holiday practices, 1968. New York, 1968. 29 
p. 
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Hi No 22—Young, Agnes Freda. Social services in Brit 
ish industry. London, Routledge and K. Paul; Ne " 
York, Humanities Press, 1968. 258 p. 4 


Occupations 


No 23—Chartrand, Phillip J. A study of executive 
career paths in the Public Service of Canada [by] P 
J. Chartrand and K. L. Pond. [Chicago, Public Personne} 
Association, 1969] 79 p. “The first part of the report 

. was published in the February, 1969 issue of the 
Executive Magazine.” | 


@ No. 24—International Labour Organization. Autc 
technician and instructor training centre; Republic of 
China; [final report prepared for the Government of 
the Republic of China by the International Labour 
Organisation, as participating and executing agency for 
the United Nations Development Programme. Geneva, 
1969] 87 p. | 


Productivity 


M@ No 25—Great Britain. Department of Employment 
and Productivity. Productivity, prices and incomes policy 
after 1969. London, H.M.S.O., 1969. 43 p. 


™ No. 26—Maule, Christopher John. Productivity in 
the farm machinery industry; a comparative analysis 
between Canada and the United States, by Christopher 
J. Maule with Donald Martinusen. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1969. 64 p. Canada. Royal Commission on Farm 
Machinery. Study No. 3. | 


Miscellaneous 


@ No. 27—Jahoda, Gerald, Information storage and 
retrieval systems for individual researchers. New York, 
Wiley-Interscience [c1970] xi, 135 p. 


@ No. 28—Major labor-law principles established by 
the NLRB and the courts, December 1964-September 
1969. Washington, Bureau of National Affairs, inc. 
©1969. 100 p. | 


@ No 29—Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. Canada. Paris, 1969. 453 p. An OECD 
Review of national science policy. 
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Statistics Section 


Labour Statistics Percentage Chatige 

,] 

.—hcrvxe Previous Previous 
)Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
ie 

h 


(in thousands) 
TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 


ern Red PERNT NTL os ae crag crore ctigeancicus stot oinny 8 ose bso 8,677 i 2 ey Ve 
Ir 
Sa ar Ea 8 Noa sooo ctv sg Men Phd dhacs aa cdvvadc eves 8,148 + 2,5 +. 1.6 
| Cy Sg 8 a) ga al call et oe REI Sal 569 4- 3:5 = "4% 
(OE SOE a REED 6 it AE SI nie Sn 7,579 +. D4 2 
eT re ae ent By haben et brcdsavncndiuacee 7,049 + 2.6 + 93 
| OS Vea Ue) UG Wepre al 0 2 tage 6,580 +70.0 + 1.2 
} Pear eee ith OUTS ooo seeks ee 1,241 — 67.1 + 6.0 
RSTO ENE AOL TNO, SUL WV OTK sooo aici vunavusesccevsvivovedariecheben 326 + 5.2 - 6.3 
Junie 5) |. REESE S62 5) © Se he) oe 2) oe 529 + 3.1 + 38.1 
Yok et | ree ra ee er ee ee 38 —13.6 — 7,3 
ETE SA sta RE NRE OPO RE ee 188 — 6.5 + 23.7 
ACLLTT As on pa ge eh naa ation So RORertaR 7 nM ane dn etmadia eon 158 +19.7 + 30.6 
TS ES ae eee ee ee ee ne on er ee 58 ~— 9.4 +75.8 
: Sere OMIA OO, oS. mien), EE ets ot ae: 87 + 20.8 +141.7 
WP IUIOUL AVOrin ANIC SCOKING WOFK.......... rics. is-oocccseeses<cvecgdeduarsicnasense 507 + 6.1 + 38.1 
Pa eripormry 1aVOu UO 40-days,.- saa. ee ee 23 — 34,3 + 43.8 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 =100) f.occ.cccccccccccccccccccscessseeese May 126.4 + 1.5 — 0.5 
Manufacturing employment (1961 =100) fu... cccccceececeeeee: May 122.0 — 0.3 3.4 
MS RATION ocho schon sich evcasvsnes Ms cvcsssccdeceiecexs Dccocecarceeen Ist quarter 1970 30,783 or - 0.02 
Rem RRTUS CURED ANE BEALIOUIE BOT CO soos cso cesses ances cinsorcaaeabndescdescanseceraeeas Ist quarter 1970 16,607 ~- — 0.9 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
OR Fae) 0) Sak ne) 2, cn oo a eee June 94 — 6.9 —29.3 
OR Re Se ST eh CO. ee Ss rc |, June 72,736 —18.2 +18.5 
erg BL’ CE Ly ee = ne. se 2, June 1,112,920 —11.9 +22.1 
ZARNINGS AND INCOME 
) Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.) f...................0000- May $126.78 + 1.3 + 8.1 
arnt POKSEE PATTINSON YT cos nc se céccsssccsoceenscocedcssusericesseseaces May $s 3.01 + 1.0 + 8.7 
Average weekly hours paid T..........00..0..0756.cccccceceeenece ee) ee May 40.1 + 0.8 — 08 
PVE WOOLY WARCS (DEON T viesiscccsesccieiedecacecoscnenvaducnosSbcchvedoseseee. May $120.44 + 1.4 + 7.6 
| Consumer price intiex (2061 22100), occ. .cccccccccscevsessccecPoeesscscncieuess May 129.6 — 0.1 + 3.8 
| Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 ie April 123.2 + 1.7 3.4 
) Total labour income (Millions of dollars) f....000000000000000000.... May 3,868.7 + 2.0 + 8.9 
NDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION? 
Me Total (average 1961 =< 100)... s..cccc<.so..ccescscscecoccscscseracssoccececcssecscusseres May 171.1 ~ 0.8 + 2.2 
EE EE a ee RE ee ee May 168.1 ~ 2 - 0.5 
BOS OG ER SE iS PE ee neem May 183.4 ~- 3.0 4.0 
DeeeraG ne, Se Ae 0 A eel ek May 155.6 + 0.6 r 3.2 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION ** ; ; 
a ae a pecs aon d€kcna gupainirnane an vspennicanios May 8,414 —15.2 30.0 
i TN i sete ne olegecnduonhodungerce May 12,222 20.0 25.7 
I si ccwndusansain May 95,170 4.0 14, 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
| Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 
| tT Advance data. 
|} Preliminary. 
“ Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

B-1—Labour Income 

C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

F-1 and F-2—Prices 


G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended June 20, 1970 


Canada Atlantic Québec Ontario Prairies B.C. 


(in thousands) | 
Say SBS USO ha 1 Sk S01 5G SR nk a a en pee 8,677 680 2,403 3,265 1,428 901. 
iN iss El opte Wins i te Reale ai Ri A <0 hs ne ta RE icles 5,885 478 1,658 2,169 973 607 
IV CEYIC Tih. eet. tse re JR Nets esac tae cevtns Gas 2,792 202 745 1,096 455 294 
[rs LS TES Geet cee ae te, oe 1,017 76 268 376 186 111 
PB a ae eo See SR ee Ca Cea 1,383 139 426 466 224 128 
BE FU ge cc ss AR eee aks os eaaatnnd cab adceo ee 3,587 248 1,026 1,385 551 378 
vo NefSu Be ob coe hap eg es nee Sly AF GF SRO a 2,480 201 631 957 429 26m 
FES V OATS ELC OOM Clog foc 2c. costs <5 RO Se hoc ROPE ass 210 16 52 82 38 224 
Baa Oe ae nO ols os: dn isiade Yoreworme aeridere: 8,148 642 2215 3,107 1370 814 
i, et Ee te DR as ee en Sat OA Re) RAE ae Oe 5,501 448 1,516 2,063 932 542 
Ea cot Ty em «SP SR RR ARS ieee ae eed Cer OnE 2,647 194 699 1,044 438 272 
ree Sale (SE Ty ope ot Seema MN aletred,  RAD ta ial ee iene 569 29 119 144 247 30 
Non-agriculture AIIM LAR See Paes, RANG Sis he a A 7,379 612 2,095 2,964 1,123 784 
PAIGE EVOL KCTS etnies ee OG citi teen ee dent. 7,049 562 1,930 23118 1,062 718 
Lee PONS ATOR asian ear oy ee ae ee 4,631 385 1,303 1,805 669 469 
MINN 5 a Seat ct a MMO Ue ips oso buas vd deco 2,418 177 627 973 393 248 
jE Aad WG Bgl 3 Bj ee eee A ot eae 529 38 188 158 58 87 
es he fod, SO ENO 384 30 142 106 41 65 
TES Se Oe. oe a ee ORD 2, a a re 145 * 46 ap iy, 22 
PERSONS NOTIN LABOUR FORCE.....--....:....:....: 6,323 703 1,881 gaps Wall 989 629 
oT eT 62 POSURE OE onneE Oem Pe ee 1,548 207 455 489 244 153 
glo Fei ice Ei nie aire La Pon: lad ARBOR gill aides 4,775 496 1,426 1,632 745 476 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. Note: Figures may not add to the totals shown because of rounding. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended June 20, 1970 


20-64 Years 


14-19 65 Years 
Years Men Women and Over 
All _ All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


(in thousands) 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


CR a BE CA | eR 15,000 2,485 4,211 ee 4,320 1,18] 1,569 
LABOUR BB eB ecead vecpstrasncdssaetsees ovaries eA 8,677 1,017 4,047 1,081 1,495 827 210 
Tio 5 ieee A liet EAp or ea RRA 8,148 836 3,904 955 1,457 791 204 
UE irra) (oh: he aie ere oe ae p29 180 144 126 39 36 a4 
NOT PN LABOUR PORGE | ig. cencecescotetha-cds.- 6,323 1,469 164 152 2,824 355 1,360 
PARTICIPATION RATE 
DPE ROR I pce rctcackasgarss suaceeeinicsmseri sears 57.8 40.9 96.1 87.7 34.6 70.0 13.4 
| RP ea aoe ee (os sag gic 56.5 34.4 95.6 85.3 35.0 69.5 14.0 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE} 
CoE) LSS Lo cae A lay eden er cae ea 6.1 Pi 3.6 Lit 2.6 4.4 st 
eT welt aie on anand nen Sma RCD Ase 6.1 12.8 4.5 12.8 3.0 4.6 si 


* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+ The labour force as a percentage of the population of 14 years of age and over. 

‘t~ The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

** Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. Nore: Figures may not add to the totals shown because of rounding. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended June 20, 1970 


(in thousands) 


IR RN OIE SN ae Tokai at Ra Ei re Bae aadlecouigmas Swcevechung Seasnias 529 513 383 
Sey GEYSER FAT, PEED BU) CAV Bo corct 3.5 «vs; -scaubl Ra Oe» voanages <td D onenca cave Gt AR ewene es 23 35 16 
eee ha NIs VAC NIC) BSR IOME WOE Koos bo. 5s dd vende Sends ges A adie ORE sanes> 507 478 367 
Seeking: 

ARTO Te I dc cM ch deat ih EMEA dup tn cee co Go PERE ea eae 462 452 338 

A I i IE si ss csnideva Mae <actgrh on vai «dada einer dhs Ov Blokaeorgannn 44 26 29 

SR ST 3 ea ee a ee emer eee nc Oe a ee 187 134 150 

(OS GSS yaa ee IR ed i ER nS CRs ay 157 150 104 

ITO LEG ES SRR TERI bY AS ae Ey, OTe eee RROD 75 98 50 

CEE 8 SON SIE TIDET 10ers 5 = Ro a 88 96 63 
SR PR LATE AP MEG ATAR AD“LTW i IER FG RNTRIT ISTIE NE BOLI PRIYA IELTS BRITE OE AE AE eGR LOST NNER LR 
Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. Nore: Figures may not add to the totals shown because of rounding. 
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B—Labour Income 


Table B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry{tf 


Monthly Totals 


Transportation Finance, 
Communi- Services Supple- 
cation and (including mentary 
Manu- Public Con- Govern- Labour 
Year and Month Mining facturing Utilities** Forestry struction Trade ment) Income Totalstf 


(millions of dollars) 


ROG SP OUALY sri eee reecsc nae 697 7,981 3,199 387 2,262 3,662 8,508 52354 28,181, 


1966—Total® 00. cccccccseeee 165 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 
1967-—Total* 8 eo 846 9,517 3,830 453 2771 4,402 11,266 1,835 35,275. 
Wisse F Gtlie ee ae 919 10,167 4,106 434 2,855 4,847 12,755 2,035 38,493, 
1969—Total* eee. 959 11,258 4,575 468 3,112 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,203 | 
1969—June* cece 80.5 958.4 396.0 43.6 255.7 462.6 1,245.6 205.6 3,686.8 
rT Oi 78.7 943.6 396.0 48.1 279.4 454.2 12724 199.5 3,717.0. 
August® ccc. 16.7 948.1 405.7 48.6 300.0 454.2 ied ss 197.0 3,736.6 
September*............ 754 968.3 399.2 49.3 303.0 470.3 1,261.3 191.7 3,761.2 
October® occ. 76.8 964.2 393.0 47.2 296.2 478.5 1,259.9 188.2 3,738.2 
November*............ 80.9 971.2 392.4 44.8 286.3 492.0 1,289.5 179.0 3,763.6 
December*............. 86.8 963.8 384.3 37.6 242.8 495.1 1,293.5 176.1 3,703.7 
1970—January*.... 88.3 961.8 380.6 37.2 242.4 477.3 1,307.0 173.8 3,688.5 
February * 0.0... 90.3 966.1 382.8 38.9 245.4 478.1 1,310.4 197.3 3,729.5 
Match® 20) uae, 92.3 973.0 386.7 33.5 245.5 483.7 1,318.2 206.4 «3,758.9. 
cc hae ene nae 89.6 975.0 393.4 29.4 252.7 489.7 1,329.1 204.6 3,790.0 
May tite eae 92.5 987.1 405.9 32.0 252.8 493.8 1,360.6 210.7 3,868.7. 
Pete el eine 93.1 fore 410.8 38.6 295.3 504.7 13733 216.1 3,983.6 


Seasonally Adjusted 


WO S=— DOAl a oor, 5 es. 697 7,981 3,139 387 2.207 3,662 8,508 1,231 28,181 
1966 Cota A sn creicctienseress 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 
196 /—T Otal? o.oo occcde nev. aes 846 Sed i) 3,830 453 hele 4,402 11,266 1,835 S32 
1968—Total*.....2....0.52: 919 10,167 4,106 434 2,855 4,847 123755 2,035 38,493 
ROY RAN oh 959 11,258 4,575 468 Spa Uh 2 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,203 
W969 ——JuNe* occas 78.9 945.1 386.9 39.8 234.1 452.9 1,229.0 184.2 3,582:9 
LEN sip Oak ee Se 77.4 940.9 383.9 40.6 248.0 447.8 1,270.0 186.3 3,626.0 
POTISE mt haat fae eh 75.9 940.2 390.5 40.6 259.4 454.7 1,256.8 187.9 3,637.6 
pentember*s. 2 3.< 75.6 948.9 388.5 40.5 263.1 470.1 1,260.0 189.0 356672 
Server eee... (ere 952.4 387.9 40.5 265.4 475.9 1,255.8 190.4 3,677.4 
November™*............ 81.1 964.7 388.5 39.5 273.8 483.5 1,281.8 192.7 3,738.2 
December* <= *.,...:.. 88.1 982.2 386.9 41.7 280.5 486.1 1,292.0 tose) 3,785.35 
1970—January*....00...0.000.... 89.0 981.4 393.3 42.2 289.0 488.3 1,319.0 199.1 3,833.6 
February" cs Seb Ee AOR 89.5 982.7 400.1 44.1 29277 491.5 1,324.6 200.0 3,857.8 
March sil eo shades 91.1 982.2 401.9 44.9 2S died: 494.8 1,325.4 200.9 3,861.5 
ADT eee ee 91.7 983.5 400.0 45.2 273.9 494.7 V340e8 199.9 3,862.7 
Lg Coe eee aE 93.0 982.2 405.5 34.8 25153 492.6 1.335285 199.6 3,844.3 
WAITS Fick see is 91.3 998.0 401.2 So | 270.7 493.9 1,355.4 200.5 3,878.9 
Ee 
* Revised. + Preliminary. t Advance. 
is Includes post office wages and salaries. ++ Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 
remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. tt Revised estimates are based 


on the 1960 standard industrial classification 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Table C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 

| April March April April March April April March April 
ndustry 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 

Mi $ $ $ $ $ $ 
INING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 41.0 41.3 41.4 3.66 3.73 a | 150.16 154.20 134.04 
SE eS 2d eon oe , Se 40.0 40.4 41.0 3.80 3.91 3.35 151.69 157.90 137.46 
2a BUS oe 2 ae: a saan 42.0 42.1 41.4 3.43 55 2.84 143.94 140.93 117.31 
Non-metals; except. fuels. ....ciiicisscccccccesscccss. 42.0 42.2 42.8 3.37 3.36 2.96 141.33 141.81 126.82 
ul} MPUMET ROS MEMMSATIG DIGG oon She Fevsicccccccnsss 45.1 41.8 46.9 2.96 2.97 2.70 133.67 124.33 126.46 
’ Services incidental to mining...............000...... 42.8 43.5 40.5 3.90 3.91 3.57 166.68 170.03 144.23 
WIM A NUFACTURING..........ccccccccccccssecseceseececeesee 39.8 39.5 40.3 2.98 2.96 2.75 118.83 117.14 110.87 
Beer AdarabIes BOOMs... bch MUidaicbe- ceed. 40.3 40.0 40.8 3.22 3.18 2.96 129.72 127.25 120.59 
PROMPT AI IGS cg cscs holes cccnsccsennes 39.3 39.1 39.8 2.74 My ke nas 107.88 106.83 100.78 
4 POO BG DOVeTA Res. cL kn 39.4 39.3 39.3 2.69 2.69 2.46 106.06 105.68 96.56 
A} ly EM Anes MRLs ee ae oo 39.3 39.2 39.1 2.60 2.60 2.38 102.37 101.85 93.23 
i) BOR VOER BOGE, box nics RBS fcc crcenets 40.1 39.8 40.1 3.32 3.34 3.01 133.00 133.15 120.65 
) Tobacco processing and products................ 38.2 38.0 36.3 3.31 3.19 3.10 126.39 121.43 112.58 
: ool ey el | et ree Bees ae ie eee ee 40.4 39.9 42.0 3.07 3.06 2.86 124.07 122.18 120.28 
§ ROE: DEMME US, «cis. sck ens ARG arcnccker of 37a 38.6 2.00 1.98 1.88 74.36 73.38 72.80 
| Pi MRIS RUN ca odan odors as sascanderrrratees ts 40.6 40.3 41.6 2:35 2.34 2.17 95.31 94.43 90.21 
Miscellaneous textiles...........000...00cc.e 39.9 38.2 39.7 +53 2.42 2.26 101.04 92.68 89.94 
j fo | SS Sat ee oe 39.4 39.4 40.8 1.80 LeF> 1.68 71.09 68.84 68.50 
j (OT GRE Eo \ EEE © Od 2 Re 36.0 35.9 37.1 1.96 1.97 1.86 70.53 70.79 68.87 
) PT EOCAED TIE CIIMIENT. .. ccxsncccererccc eet ttlereecescscdscs- 39.0 38.9 39.8 pte 2.86 2.63 111.20 111.14 104.67 
) PME RAR URI ID ROG PAN CUIN OS cos ca vecsncdvintesadacrees 39.8 39.8 41.9 2.38 Fe 2.20 94.76 93.53 91.92 
; Paper and allied industries...............0.000000000. 41.2 40.9 41.2 3.42 3.42 3.20 140.86 140.02 131.71 
( Pulp.and Paper millsiya..6..k)..cdas.cc. 41.3 41.5 41.4 3.70 3.70 3.48 152.97 153.88 144,33 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 3757 37.9 cE 3.46 3.45 3.26 130.60 130.84 123.09 
Primary metal industries..........................00-- 40.7 40.4 40.7 3.59 3.62 3.27 145.83 146.27 132.83 
Pe Tee BO ae | |r en 40.2 40.3 40.3 3.77 3.74 3.39 151.50 150.89 136.62 
Metal fabricating industries.............00000........ 40.8 39.9 41.2 3.19 3.16 2.91 130.20 126.08 119.62 
Machinery, except electrical...........ccccccceees. 40.9 40.8 41.6 3.37 3.31 3.16 137.80 135.17 131.44 
Transportation equipment.................000000006.. 40.5 39.9 40.6 3.52 3.48 3.26 142.48 138.72 132.18 
MICTRTC ONG DONE S25. cs chck. 40.4 40.7 40.2 3.41 3.44 3.22 137.53 140.05 129.40 
DEON MONIC ON cui csciecxcekscciesicccssnictores 40.4 39.4 40.6 3.63 3.58 3.35 146.64 141.21 135.94 
| PUSUOTEMR RII 2 ikiciscciicescissccondas 41.6 40.1 40.8 4.02 3.88 3.62 167.31 155.51 147.49 
Parts and accessories.................... 39.5 38.9 40.1 3.40 3.43 3.20 134.32 133.52 128.07 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 40.8 40.5 39.9 3.54 3.39 3.24 144.55 137.35 129.40 
| tye BT) eee op ree 39.5 39.6 40.2 2.90 2.80 2.68 114.77 110.85 107.66 
Communications equipment................ 39.6 39.9 39.7 2.83 2.76 2.59 112.22 110.03 102.54 
Non-metallic mineral products........0........... 41.5 40.8 42.5 3.11 3.11 2.89 129.04 126.79 122.79 
Petroleum and coal products........0.....00...0.. 43.7 42.2 44.1 4.30 4.06 3.87 187.62 171.50 170.39 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.3 40.6 40.7 3.15 3.16 2.93 127.06 128.08 119.16 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 39.9 39.5 40.3 2.38 2.38 2.23 94.97 94.19 89.81 
Ren 38.8 35.7 39.4 4.14 4.12 3.66 160.40 147.11 144.38 
a a i wah avenuhuant 38.1 34.5 38.3 4.23 4.22 3.68 161.01 145.59 140.89 
General COMtFACtOIS siscicesssscisecesessecceesesss 38.5 35.0 38.1 4.07 4.13 3.56 156.63 144.22 135.61 
Special trade contractors...................... 37.8 34.1 38.4 4.34 4.29 3.77 164.01 146.52 144.65 
| ETE ae ae Se ee 40.6 39.5 42.5 3.91 3.84 3.62 158.74 151.73 153.62 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 41.4 39.5 41.6 3.20 3.31 2.96 132.56 130.74 123.07 
Other. SNTINGSLING. «oi scceccscnererccesesceve0500 40.0 39.6 43.1 4.45 4.18 4.03 177.77 165.42 174.05 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


OTE, DRS Oe nt oes ee 41.4 42.1 41.3 3.53 3.54 3.35 145.96 149.05 138.56 
Highway and bridge maintenance.............. 35.5 37.0 36.0 2.73 2.63 2.57 96.69 97.04 92.34 
Laundries, cleaners and pressefs.................. 37.6 37.5 38.0 1.73 1.72 1.61 64.93 64.72 61.32 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns .............0...... 32.6 31.3 32.0 1.66 1.73 1.60 54.20 54.05 51.15 


Latest figures subject to revision, 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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Table C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly 
Wages 

(1961 = 100) 


Average Average Average eee 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961! 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 


$ $ | 

ae aes os Reet Megha Ba os tesa ee Noe aie cero cena 41.0 7.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
| CE, Gs PR ke Bk MR Ne api aera es 41.0 sig (2 86.94 116.8 108.8: 
oe STA, fll Oo) URN fs ye SRT oc No Oh EE hc 40.8 2.25 91.65 123.1 110.5 
7 ee Sia cet RI 5 SO OR ce CERO 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.8) 
STATE 8 2S A SRM SR Seer eR. Aon WERE Sc scree ae ee 40.3 2.58 104.00 139.7 116.25 

| LETS Ik RV chy RE: Syne) pes Alb\ manner» 25. Saeco 40.0 Dy f1i.72 150.1 119.6 
Last Pay Period in | 
ET eT CS a he OR ae le 8d J, Ch ORDO, ERs er 4 40.3 21) 110.87 148.9 11982 
NS Eh po) ae ep oR PR 8 9, Seep 2 40.4 pat by 111.97 150.4 119%5 

AE ie oath cg AOR, J 00 hk ER OER ee or 40.2 2.78 LLL83 150.2 118.8) 

UU ir bey he ce Ln eR 2A OY A See ca 39:9 2.77 110.57 148.5 117.0} 
TRAE TS Uh) a ee Diy ta eR i ore RS gt ee Lorn 40.1 2.78 111.37 149.6 118.2) 

SO teter Di na ice ie ove ese sens TAT candice Meee 40.7 2.82 114.89 154.3 121.7 

GLO DET ek ee ee cos ne Rete ca saan onan Ae htes 40.4 2.84 114.87 154.3 121.1) 

INO VEL CI ce eee hs ec sc eeReeeasoven Sane ete 40.4 2.88 116.18 156.1 122.0 
DECEIT SE er eo ea ee eas ce er eden 37.2 292 108.68 146.0 113.9 

“Se ELL SAUP TLE) o)y a lmemneaen an ehh Messer 2201 ee coke eee cL 39.8 2.92 116.30 15672 121.4 
|e) bh ne SURI. el ee OE 40.0 oo 117.36 157.6 12233 

|i Eh) tg i 8). Ne OS Se OR fe 3955 2.90 117.14 1573 121.3; 
Nic lt poo, ee ee ee.) ae, 39.8 2.98 118.83 159.6 123-2 


* Revised. + Preliminary. 

Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


Table C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings* 
April March April April March April 
1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 


$ $ $ 
EET PPOTAY EL E01 (6 MOR tn T Sad 41.7 40.9 41.1 2.46 2.59 2.04 
UIC WAS 6 1 a ee 40.1 40.1 39.9 2.46 2.42 2.16 
ee TRON oe ae 40.3 40.0 41.0 2.44 2.49 2.29 
Québec 12 A ac eat e  rea RRA dR 40.5 40.2 41.2 265 2.63 2.47 
RTE S ate i Degli eRe Re A RR te ile 39.9 39.5 40.3 345 oul 2.89 
Si rarieli iG oS Wall So: aer aater Reelin Gielen ae 38.8 38.9 39.5 2.66 2.63 2.43 
LTS C1. ep oned  lll e A fe e a t 39.7 39.6 40.2 3.08 3.14 2.94 
ah LAS 9 ede LU dad ee ele eel EIR le 39.0 38.7 39.1 3.13 3.09 2.81 
Sere LE a cre! ae: eg ae a sich SI 37.4 37.4 2 i eid ANS 9) 3.66 3.41 


SSE Tie 1 AES BOT MR RINSE AD ESR Sa PIG NE aR TU NN TE aT Rn RC NS a ROE 
bs Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave, if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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=—Unemployment Insurance 


Jnemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contact 

vith the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemployment 
ynsurance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of 
he data see Technical Note, page 503, July 1970 issue. 


Table E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 


|Jnder the Unemployment Insurance Act May 1970 

| Amount of 
f Weeks Benefit 
| nd of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Paid 
| EERO TL NT TEP EE EH ASIST ATS ISI STA ETERNAL AGM AP HIP 
1970—April Deore 5,719,000 5,028,300 690,700 Newioundland si wen:.naeery: 86,550 2,986,854 
CUT 2 ae 5,718,000 5,012,900 705,100 Prince Bavward. Island. .0....0sew 11,881 368,140 
| February...... 5,707,000 5,012,600 694,400 OV avec ts Lidl. cs seca ee cc ee 77,592 2,491,242 
| January........ 5,676,000 5,016,500 659,500 INC We BTUDSWICK., .. te tertsissctsse oes 84,300 vt he PN 
| 6[n loch tan eet ON Celene > 625,913 22,221,969 
}1969—December.... 5,638,000 5,101,300 536,700 OntanO-teneeniut airs and 685,368 23,849,823 
. November... 5,596,000 5,246,800 349,200 NTA Ita occ coed ov anes ee 91,253 3,094,175 
October........ 5,518,000 5,238,000 280,000 SASKATCHEWAN, <he ue 4) 0s <svenascs ee 82,426 2,839,652 
q September.... 5,518,000 5,258,400 259,600 ta Loca 6: Deter RAE ene, bor Oar me, ee oe 111,463 4,006,567 
Algust......:... 5,514,000 5,246,300 267,700 BY itisty KOMI Oia, wes eee 0s cuckips ree 261,532 9,779,867 
j BEV cscs csccrcers 5,469,000 5,190,400 278,600 manne 
| Shs) eee 5,511,000 5,234,100 276,900 Lotal.Canada, May 1970.......0:..008 2,118,278 74,396,461 
Foe 5,414,000 5,109,000 305,000 Total, Canada, April 1970................ 2,308,989 81,007,800 
Ce a Laine 5,499,000 4,972,500 526,500 Total, Canada, May 1969.....0.0000..... 1,693,786 52,848,540 


Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


May 1970 May 1969 
‘Province Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewal 
URN ONU REN OS pa Scusvens 166,418 125,614 40,804 125,341 95,625 29,716 
POT OUD GIANG sonia Schovaccecocsessseces ees 3,697 3,197 500 4.414 3,776 638 
mrince Edward Island.......................... 371 309 62 416 357 59 
NN PACH IT NN a gcc acide civ evnsvnee 4,410 3,626 784 4,973 3,812 1,161 
New Brunswick........cccccccccccceseseseseeeeeee- 4,522 3,734 788 4,569 3,674 895 
STS oe ar 50,180 38,045 12,135 43,667 33,440 10,227 
NE en PRB oy 52,449 38,876 13,573 42,597 31,637 10,960 
OES Se, a ae ee 4,739 3,885 854 3,876 3,140 736 
WSaskatchewan.............c.sccsescessessecsesseeees 3,337 2,719 618 2,815 2,318 497 
SRE ee a 7,797 6,138 1,659 4,541 3,601 940 
British Columbia.......0...0-.:0cccccccccc0000-- 34,916 25,085 9.831 13,473 9.870 3,603 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 38,726. 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 
Province and Sex, at May 29, 1970 


Number of weeks on claim 
(based on 10 per cent sample) 


ee 


Total 


Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 


ETE Ys 6 Rg ee eee ee a 505,411 148,881 139,391 141,139 76,000 
Matern iVGr? Ye at: 349,776 107,938 101,063 97,534 43,241 
| ei ns Cerne 155,635 40,943 38,328 43,605 32,759 
NEWFOUNDLAND..........0.-.: 14,433 3,854 3,889 5,196 1,494 
ct | CA eT ee 12,273 3,314 3,436 4.418 1,104 
Peniee  a e S 2,160 540 453 778 389 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 1,645 334 475 693 143 
EAP tok Se we Odes ee 1,136 244 385 438 69 
Beale we tess eee 509 90 90 255 74 
ROY NCO IAs oto. 15,877 4,160 4,630 5,180 1,907 
Maier re sl ee 11,465 3,313 3,187 3,715 1,250 
BERNE ts ee 4,412 847 1,443 1,465 657 
NEW BRUNSWICK ............... 15,446 3,470 4,384 5,362 2,230 
Wiaie eee ee 11,419 2,798 3,506 3,860 1,255 
Pennie) te aeee 4,027 672 878 1,502 975 
IR RNC aoe oie oe be. 161,368 39,201 47,911 48,084 26,172 103,28) 
Male ee 116,886 28,169 36,702 36,118 15,897 70,89 
Female cen Se 44.482 11,032 11,209 11,966 10,275 32,38 
COPE A RIG wes fat Cie 167,017 44,181 43,961 45,663 33,242 98,41 
Widle ss. <8. 102,270 28,124 28,227 28,022 17,897 56,30 
Boninio ees) ess. 64,747 16,057 15,734 17,611 15,345 42,11 
MANTTORA®.owten...0 0c. 17,282 5,731 5,189 4,728 1,634 11,28 
Wales Send oe 11,429 3,794 3,532 3,177 926 6,41 
Panag. ew we. 5,853 1,937 1,657 1551 708 4,84 
SASKATCHEWAN ................ 13,120 3,518 3,486 4,752 1,364 8,12 
Mates ee Ot be oe ae 9,364 2,594 2,622 3,408 740 5,26 
winnie: lesen. a... 3,756 924 864 1,344 624 2,86 
ee Ere WN ee A Pe 23,879 9,615 7,231 5,475 1,558 12,05 
* le ter rece uescomesion 16,863 7,082 5,582 3,440 759 7,32 
Tire: UA ite Saeen 7,016 2,533 1,649 2,035 7199 4,73 
Boe COLUMBIA... «2. 75,344 34,817 18,235 16,036 6,256 33,36 
‘ a ie jo. aes Den 56,671 28,506 13,884 10,938 3,343 20,27 
SST ES ee, 18,673 6,311 4,351 5,098 2,913 13,08: 


PORE Ss SSSR CESAR ESCSSCAATISG RES 6ST SRE USE EY ST aR I ESE er rg Ro I oT 


* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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‘—Prices 


able F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health Recrea- 
and tion Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


(1961 = 100) 
SN ae 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 
BBO V CAL... sesssecscsecceeeee 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 
BPE CAL coscossientseonss 115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 122.5 114.1 110.4 
OS. Year. sinh nh .:. 120.1 122.0 118.6 121.1 114.6 127.4 119.7 120.4 
eS eee 125.5 Wea pel 124.7 124.5 120.0 133.6 126.8 125.0 
SS ee 125.9 127.8 124.7 124.9 120.6 134.2 127.4 125.8 
| Tulse aettnesis.: 126.4 128.8 1052 124.8 120.7 134.2 127.4 126.3 
AAwistinae 415-2... 126.9 130.6 125.4 125.0 120.5 134.2 127.6 126.4 
September..............-. 126.6 128.5 125.7 125.2 120.9 135.0 128.0 126.4 
OctobeF....eseeeeeeeeee- 126.8 127.8 126.4 126.1 120.9 136.1 128.1 126.4 
November.....cccc.0.--- 127.4 128.8 126.9 126.3 121.8 136.4 128.5 126.3 
December..........0... 127.9 129.8 127.6 126.4 122.0 136.8 128.1 126.3 
970 —January.eececccccccceeen. 128.2 130.1 12841 125.5 122.7 136.8 128.0 126.5 
| February oc... 128.5 131.3 128.3 125.1 123.5 eg ey, 129.0 126.5 
Moarclinnia 264... 128.9 130.5 129.2 126.0 124.0 137.7 129.5 126.5 
Rutile Sine ut, 129.7 131.5 129.8 126.8 124.6 139.3 129.6 126.5 
Maio bites. 129.6 130.3 130.4 126.8 124.8 139.8 130.1 126.5 
WADE Bb PO. 129.9 130.9 130.7 126.9 125.1 139.8 130.3 126.5 

(1949 = 100) 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


able F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—June, 1970 


Re- 

Health crea- Tobacco 
| All-Items Trans- and tion and 
| a porta- Personal and Alco- 
| June 70 May 70 June 69 Food Housing Clothing tion Care Reading hol 
ERS Ls ea, hee he Be Me 121.8 199.9 TZovi ye 129.1 116.0 132.7 112.5 144.2 

Ne a 125.3 175.2 120.0 132.5 118.1 125.0 119.1 142.3 129.9 127.6 
1) on epee 124.1 123.6 120.3 131.7 115.6 128.6 120.2 134.6 130.0 126.1 
Se ee eee oe 125.0 124.4 122.5 128.6 117.1 123.7 fe bs ty 131.8 139.1 128.4 
ES TE Oe Se a 128.4 127.4 133.5 134.3 119.6 128.4 125.9 143.1 136.6 132.2 
ee eee ee 127.8 127.5 124.5 129.7 121.1 130.8 131.4 140.4 126.6 130.3 
TTS a hn 127.6 127.3 123.6 133.7 115.3 135.2 128.6 145.6 130.2 128.8 
Saskatoon-Regina........0..........0000- 122.5 123.2 120.1 130.0 114.5 127.9 117.2 127.4 129.6 122.1 
edmonton-Calgary.........0....000.08. 125.2 124.7 122.1 129.3 118.9 126.1 121.2 143.5 132.8 124.2 
a ee 123.8 123.4 119.9 130.5 WPS: 126.6 122.8 134.0 123.5 113.5 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as 
between cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department 


Labour on the basis of reports from the Canad 
in this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. 


a Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tabl 
The number of workers involved includes all workei 


reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the wor 
stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1965-1970 


Lockouts 

Beginning 

During Strikes 

Month and Workers 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved 


Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Ye 


Duration in Man-Da 


Man-Days 


2 [acer eet Ce ae lei ONY 290 le Ee 478 
SWS EL, eRe PaON SP net 28 Se mE hg BcoB 2 gi A RRR. < eT Pom 582 
PLE etn UN A 4 aR OEE > ee 498 
Ey RW pe la "fe ee art let pet ry RE eA een 559 
jet oo ae Nhe Ba She PR SE nn 2c 4 eee RR RR eens ae 556 
ch TEL =. TU Riel ee Meas Meee nt cc Doc brane aOR A. PORES 33 
TEE Eo Re Ce ee ef e es Boe, ee 44 
vero) C2) 1 as) Ba pe etary Sail ee can DAR sO RU 23 
T6l Ya) 685) Se. UR I i ce MA Un ae Nek 37 

Dah (A555) 118) 2 eR MN ON i elk ER f= a 33 
USS’ cil ofa) riot Mee satel Se AR A 2h... ee 19 

BAe NATE io ics oe ee en igi eet 17 
POR se 2. ee mao re Gert ete ese: tases 34 

iy Cd Cel | RO LCE Ape RNP REE amir SH HN As 31 

UNITE ato, ee eho coh eu LSs Oy, Seen ees 52 

1 ERR SBE RE n Rea Rede ARR OER 50, a. OE OEE 54 

Ai Fi (oe Oy Re eae 4 ea ORE be PT a oy 23 

TEL pene er OM, SONATE ANAR poe a emer Ls We ae 52 


501 171,870 2,349,870 0.1 
617 411,459 5,178,170 0.3 
522 252,018 3,974,760 0.2 
582 223,562 5,082,730 0.3 
595 306,799 8,057,060 0.4 
113 70,723 1,058,150 0.6 
117 74,686 1,178,780 0.8 
96 61,497 1,126,750 0.8 
112 73,930 1,112,570 0.7 
90 49,404 402,010 0.3 
67 11,719 138,290 0.1 
57 8,428 102,840 0.0 
70 13,551 120,990 0.0! 
68 16,619 166,060 0.1 
97 50,469 633,900 0.4 
101 88,938 1,263,830 0.9 
94 72,736 1,112,920 0.7 
119 98,037 1,153,680 0.7. 


* Preliminary. 


Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 
July 1970, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 


Number 

Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- 
Industry Month outs Involved Days 

EAL Ri ASR ETRE I INN I ARID E:T 7 ST 
ER GSITN SG eh. — oo — — 
WEN OS eet a hn oy banc es, I 1 180 180 
Maniuiactiring..9...2044...... ap 58 17,940 210,050 
Re AMISCPMCUNG cs. hoe... 20 32 61,947 LALO 
Transportation and utilities... 4 7 12,543 69,010 
8 4 Ts Eee get 1 et ee a 3 9 393 6,540 
Pinaceae. ie! 2... — — = med 
way ee ENS ed I if 3,683 80,990 
Public administration.............. I 5 1351 15,800 
ALL INDUSTRIES...........-.00..... 52 119 98,037 1,153,680 


Per SEARED a SRNR RES NE SE ae ear ems 


750 


Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction 
July 1970, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 


Number 

Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man 
Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Day 


Néwroundland.:.......4-2s... 1 1 47 47 
Prince Edward. Island... 1 i 125 89 
Nova Scotiaae ts... stares 15 16 6,215 17,29 
New Brunswick ........2.0.22 1 2 245 3,78 
Québec ies ee 5.5 eee. 10 26 24,395 254,53: 
Ontation, 150)" See 15 46 13,401 139,88 
Manitoba.) eee 1 2. 255 5,30 
Saskatchewar.. 20s 1 3 995 21,38 
A lhertas 5. 2 Sis fie cen. =. 1 Ly 2.7m 
British Columbian. 2 sees oe 6 18 39,854 634,00 
Bederal,. sans iescen te cee 1 3 12,380 73,44 

ALL JURISDICTIONS .......... 52> A119 98,037 1,153,681 
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able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July 1970, (Preliminary) 


Union 


Workers 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Involved July 


Accu- 
mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


INERAL FUELS 


Acadia Coal Co.- 
McBean Mine, 
Thorburn, N.S. 


anufacturing 


700D AND BEVERAGES 


*Acadian Fish and 
Booth’s Fisheries Ltd., 
Mulgrave-Canso and 
Petit de Grat, N.S. 


H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada, 
Leamington, Ont. 


General Bakeries Ltd. 
(Wonder Division), 
Toronto, Ont. 


_ Weston Bakeries Ltd., 
| Winnipeg, Man. 


OBACCO PRODUCTS 


Simon Cigar Co. Ltd., 
St-Laurent, Qué. 


Dominion Tape of 
Canada Ltd., 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Acton Rubber Ltd., 
Acton Vale, Qué. 


CLOTHING 


Chateau Lingerie 
Montreal, Qué. 


WOOD 


Weldwood, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


La Compagnie Price Ltée, 
Price, Cté Matane, Qué. 


Scierie Price (Shipshaw), 
St-David-de-Falardeau, Qué. 


Mine Workers 180 180 180 July 14 Negotiations of a new contract— 

Loc. 8672 July 15 Return of workers. 

(Ind.) 

United Fishermen 245 6,370 24,750 Apr. 3 Union recognition— 

(Ind.) 2 

Food Workers 1,062 2120 32,910 May 21 Wages, cost of living allowances, 

Loc. 459 July 6 working conditions—Wage _in- 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) creases, other improved benefits. 

Bakery Workers 161 2,090 2,410 June 27 Hours, length of contract—Re- 

Loc. 264 (CLC) July 21 turn of workers. 

Bakery Workers 155 3,100 3,100 July 5 Wages, hours, other benefits— 

Loc. 389 (CLC) — 

Tobacco Workers 320 7,040 13,600 June 2 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 

Loc. 328 — 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Workers 135 2,970 14,590 Feb. 27 Delay in signing new agreement— 

Loc. 810 —— 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Workers 476 3,330 23,320 May 1 Wages, fringe benefits—25¢ an hr. 

Loc. 480 July 12 increase over 3 years; night shift 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) premiums increased from 9¢ to 
12¢. 

Ladies’ Garment 154 3,390 11,860 Apr. 14 Wages, hours, working conditions 

Workers Loc. 438 — — 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodworkers 500 11,000 30,500 May 6 Not reported— 

Loc. 1-217 — 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Building and 266 5,850 6,910 June 25 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 

Woodworkers’ — 

Federation 

(CNTU) 

Building and 300 6,600 6,600 July 1 Wages, hours 


Woodworker's 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) = | 


Industry 


Employer 


Location 


Union 


Workers 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Involved July 


Accu- 
mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


Scieries Murdock Ltée, 
St. Fulgence, Qué. 


Rayonier Canada 
(G3:G.) Lid., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Tahsis Co., 
Tahsis, B.C. 


PAPER 


C.I.P. Containers Limited, 
London, Ont. 


Pulp and Paper Industrial 
Relations Bureau, 
Various locations, 
British Columbia. 


Consolidated Bathurst Ltée, 
Portage du Fort, Qué. 


Cie de Papier Rolland Ltée, 
St-Jéréme et 
Mont Rolland, Qué. 


Building and 
Woodworkers’ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


Woodworkers 
0c. 207 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 1-85 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Chemical Workers 
L.o¢.7229 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Workers 
various locals 
(Ind.) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Loc. 420 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers 
Locs. 455 & 454 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Ottawa Citizen, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


PRIMARY METALS 


Aluminum Co. of Canada 
Ltd. (Kitimat Works), 
Kitimat, B.C. 


METAL FABRICATING 


R. Foisy Limitée, 
Montréal, Qué. 


Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Welland, Ont. 


MACHINERY 


Link-Belt Ltd., 
Toronto and 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Hill Refrigeration of 
Canada, 
Barrie, Ont. 


Various unions 


Steelworkers 
Loc: SiS 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metallurgists, 
Miners and 
Chemical Workers 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


L.U.E. loc. 523 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 3394 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6547 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


110 


450 


450 


nod 


3,908 


355 


693 


210 


1,998 


106 


285 


245 


105 


2,200 


8,100 


4,500 


440 


23,450 


1,780 


2,330 


ZO70 


213970 


2,330 


860 


4,170 


1,580 


2,200 


8,100 


4,500 


17,630 


23,450 


1,780 


22950 


pei) 


27,970 


4,660 


860 


5,640 


1,580 


July 6 


July 10 


July 20 


July 14 


June 1 


Wages, hours— 


Jurisdictional dispute betweer 
Woodworkers and Operating En. 
gineers— 


Not reported— 


Breakdown in contract negotia 
tions—Not reported. | 


Wages, hours, other benefits— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages, working schedule— 


Wages in a first agreement—$170. 
per week retroactive to Jan. 1, 
1970; reduction in weekly hours 
from 45 to 37!4, other improved 
benefits. 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


To protest firing of two employees 
—Return of workers. 


Not reported—Not reported. 


Wages, fringe benefits—Wage in- 
creases, 3 weeks’ vacation after 10 
years. 
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ble G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Procor Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Union 


Boilermakers 
Loc. 637 
Operating 
Engineers 

| as tae gt a 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


; Motor Wheel Industries, 
Chatham, Ont. 


‘Hawker Siddeley (Can) 
Canadian Car, 

Fort William Division 

Thunder Bay ‘“‘F’’, Ont. 


LECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


Franklin Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 


Stewart Warner Corp. 
| of Canada Ltd., 
Belleville, Ont. 


RCA Ltd., 
| Prescott, Ont. 


Federal Pacific Electric of 
) Canada, 
Richmond, B.C. 


O.&W. Electronics Ltd., 
Scarborough, Ont. 


) 


Standard Coil Products 
Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 


NON-METALLIC MINERAL 


TRRODUCTS 


Deeks-Lafarge Ltd., 
Ocean Cement Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Pre-Con Murray Ltd., 
Brampton, Ont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MANUFACTURING 


Honeywell Controls Ltd., 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Auto Workers 
je ete eae | 
(CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 1075 
(CLY) 


Machinists 
Loc. 1246 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc..1538 
(CLC) 


15 
Loc. 323 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


TUE. Loc. 332 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.U.E. Loc. 514 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


U.E. Loc: 312 
(Ind.) 


Teamsters 
Loc. 213 
(Ind.) 


Labourers 
Loc. 506 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 80 (CLC) 
and Plumbers 
Loc. 46 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


303 


285 


427 


375 


130 


450 


125 


102 


131 


650 


146 


846 


—__ 
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Duration in 
Man-Days 


July 


5,450 


6,270 


4,270 


8,250 


2,860 


4,950 


2,750 


2,240 


1,560 


7,800 


3,210 


5,920 


Accu- 
mulated 


5,450 


13,400 


4,270 


29,250 


8,840 


24,300 


7,130 


3,970 


3,070 


46,400 


3,360 


62,020 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


July 10 


Apr. 11 


Apr. 27 


Apr. 30 
July 17 


May 12 


June 8 


June 15 
July 20 


ADt...3 
July 20 


June 30 


Mar. 20 
July 13 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages— 


Demand condition for union busi- 
ness— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits, grievance 
procedures, length of agreement 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits—18¢ to 
23¢ per hr. increase retroactive 
Jan. 14, 1970 according to classi- 
fication, further 18¢ to 23¢ Apr. 
14, 1971; other improved benefits. 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits—Return of 
workers, settlement terms not re- 
ported. 


Wages, fringe benefits—Return of 
workers pending further negotia- 
tions. 


Wages— 


Wages—Not reported. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry 


Employer 


Location 


Union 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Workers 
Involved July 


Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages in new contract— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages—Return of workers o 
provincial government order. 


Wages, hours— 


Wages, fringe benefits—75¢ an hi 
increase on signing, 50¢ in Nov 
1970 plus 1% increase vacatio 
pay; increased rates for travellin 
and living allowances outside zor 


Wages—Wage increases. 


Wages, other matters— 


Negotiation of a new contract— 
Return of workers. 


Payment for lost time—Return c 


Negotiations of a new contract— 
Return of workers. 


Jurisdictional dispute betwee: 
unions—Return of workers. 


Cooper of Canada Limited, Potters Loc. 366 204 4,490 6,730 June 16 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) — 
Construction 
Canadian Plumbing and Plumbers 700 15,400 58,100 Apr. 6 
Mechanical Contractors various locals 
Association, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Various locations, 
Saskatchewan. 
Construction Labour Various unions 30,000 510,000 2,160,000 Apr. 14 
Relations Assn., July 27 
Province-wide, 
British Columbia. 
Electrical Contractors I.B.E.W. 220 4,840 16,720 Apr. 15 
Assoc. of Saskatchewan, Loc. 2038 — 
Regina, Sask. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Construction Labour Glass and 163 3,590 9,950 May 6 Wages— 
Relations Assn., Ceramic Workers — 
Vancouver-New Locwlazy. 
Westminster area, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kingston Builders Carpenters 291 1,740 11,930 May 11 
Exchange, Loc. 249 and July 20 
Kingston area, Ont. Bricklayers 
Loc. 10 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ing areas. 
Various construction Glass and 125 210 6,130 May 25 Wages— 
contractors, Ceramic Workers _ 
Calgary and Banff, Loc. 1725 
Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Plant Plumbers 3,430 17,150 21,010 June 5 
Maintenance, Locs. 46 & 47 July 9 
Metro Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Various construction Carpenters 1,200 20,240 21,520 June 25 
contractors, various locals a= 
Guelph, Kitchener, Galt (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
and Brantford, Ont. 
Waverly Construction, International 300 1,800 200 June 30 
New Glasgow, N.S. Operating July 8 
Engineers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ralph M. Parsons Various unions 1,700 5,100 5,100 tuly 2 5 
Construction 
; ? Jul 7 
Point Tupper, N.S. ae oe 
C. A. Pitts, Various unions 200 600 600 July 6 
Port Hawkesbury, N.S. July 9 
Various construction Various unions 170 570 570 July 8 
contractors, July 16 
London, Ont. 
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able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 orMore Workers, July 1970 (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


industry 
ployer 
: 


jocation 


| 


Hamilton, Ont. 


¢ 
j 
5 


' 
s 


Five contractor associations, 


Province-wide, Québec. 


Ellis-Don Co. Ltd., 
_New Glasgow, N.S. 


Niagara Construction 
Association, 
Niagara Peninsula, Ont. 


Kenny Construction, 
Truro, N.S. 


N.S. Construction 
_ Association, 
; Halifax, N.S. 


N.S. Construction Assoc., 
Halifax, N.S. 


Ellis-Don Co. Ltd., 
: New Glasgow, N.S. 


N.S. Construction Assoc., 
Halifax, N.S. 


N.S. Construction Assoc., 
Halifax, N.S. 


Various Construction Co., 


fransportation and Utilities 


PRANSPORTATION 


Toronto Transit 
Commission, 
Toronto, Ont. 


*A.G. Baker Ltd. and four 


stevedoring companies, 
Quebec City, Qué. 


-OMMUNICATION 
*Post Office Dept., 


Various centres, 
Canada (Rotating) 


Island Telephone Co. Ltd., 
Charlottetown, Summerside 
and other locations, P.E.I. 


Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Union Involved July mulated Date Result 
Sheet Metal 100 1,700 1,700 July 9 Wages— 
Workers Loc. 568 _ 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CNTU & QFL 17,950 154,050 154,050 July 13 Wages, security of employment, 
— seniority— 
Labourers 300 1,500 1,500 July 21 Negotiation of a new contract— 
Loc. 1118 July 27 Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters 200 1,200 1,200 July 24 Wages— 
Loc. 38 as 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters 152 760 760 JULY 24 Negotiation of a new contract— 
Loc. 1392 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.B.E.W. 400 2,000 2,000 July 27 Negotiation of a new contract— 
CCD vee, — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sheet Metal 260 1,040 1,040 July 28 Negotiation of a new agreement— 
Workers —— 
Loc. 409 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters 450 900 900 July 30 Negotiation of a new contract— 
Loc,.1392 =~ 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters 730 1,460 1,460 July 30 Negotiation of a new contract— 
Loc. 83 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Labourers 1,300 1,300 1,300 July 31 Negotiation of a new agreement— 
Loc. 615 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Employees Zs 500 3,630 May 28 Wages—18% wage increase for 
Loc. ZICEG) July 8 unskilled, 19°% for semi-skilled, 
20 % for skilled over 2-yr. period. 

L.L.A. Loes. 1958, 135 2,970 2,970 July 2 Managementrights, job security— 
1605 & 1739 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Council of 12,000 64,100 138,540 May 26 Wages, job security, other bene- 
Postal Unions aie fits— 
CL} 
I.B.E.W. 125 890 890 July 22 Wages— 
Loc. 1030 =e 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July 1970, (Preliminary) 


Duration in Starting 
Industr 
eee Man-Days Date 
Major Issues 
loyer des: 
gs Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved July mulated Date Result 


Trade 
Four glass wholesalers, Painters 100 2,200 3,300 June 16 Wages— a 
Winnipeg area, Man. Loc. 1554 7a i 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) : 
Service 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Several hsopitals (private) Service 2,300 50,930 102,520 May 31 Wages in a new contract— 
(54 hospitals) Employees’ _— 
Province-wide, Québec Federation 
(CNTU) 
PERSONAL SERVICES 
British Columbia Hotels Hotel Employees 1,180 26,130 43,390 June= 8 Wages— 
Association, Locs. 28 & 835 — 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
British Columbia. 
MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 
Avis Transport, Hertz and Office Employees 100 2,200 13,900 Jan. 415 Wages, union security— 
Tilden, Locs378 — 
Vancouver, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Administration 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 
City of Moncton, Public Employees 160 3,520 8,160 May 21 To hold a study session— 
Moncton, N.B. boc; SI(CEC) = 
Ville de Laval, Public Service SoA 7,850 16,060 May 29 Wages— 
Ville de Laval, Qué. Employees’ ae 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
City of Penticton, Public Employees 170 3,740 6,970 June 4 Wages— 
Penticton, B.C. Loc. 608 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cite de Sherbrooke, Public Service 647 320 320 July 20 Wages— Wage increases. | 
Sherbrooke, Qué. Employees’ July 20 . 
Federation : 
(CNTU) { 


a ot | | 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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There is no denying that the entry of 
American unions into Canada 50 to 100 
years ago enabled many thousands of 
Canadians to improve their wages and 
working conditions much faster, and to a 
far greater extent than would have been 
possible otherwise. But many Canadians 
are now seeking to reclaim their economic 
and cultural heritage—and international 
unions are one of their targets. See “The 
Struggle for Canadian Labour Autonomy, ~ 
by Ed Finn, p. 766. 
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M@ A long-term disability insurance plan for federal 
public servants, to begin on November 1, was an- 
nounced on August 14 by C. M. Drury, President of 
the Treasury Board. The plan is based on recommen- 
dations made by the National Joint Council of the 
Public Service of Canada. It offers public servants dis- 
ability insurance at favourable group rates and provides 


a continuing income for employees prevented from 
working because of disability. 


The basic monthly benefit will be 60 per cent of the 
last adjusted salary of an employee prior to commence- 
ment of benefit. It starts 13 weeks after the beginning 
of the disability or upon the expiration of the employee’s 
paid sick leave and will be paid until age 65. Employees 
will contribute five cents per month for each $250 of 
earned salary, and the Government, as employer, will 
also contribute five cents for each $250 earned. The 
program will be optional for all eligible public servants 
employed as of October 31, 1970, but compulsory for 
those joining after that date. Managerial or confidential 
employees will be covered separately under a similar 


benefit in the Public Service Management Insurance 
Plan. 
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Hi Members of the Northwest Territories Public Se 
vice Association voted in June to ratify the first contra 
bargained on their behalf by the Public Service Allian 
of Canada. The agreement covers the period April 
1970 to March 31, 1972 and calls for pay increas 
averaging 5! per cent in each year of the contract. 


The 1,200 association members made many gains | 
fringe benefits. These included: time-and-a-half for won 
done on designated holidays; double time for Sundé 
work; shift premiums; grievance procedure enabling tk 
union to enter a grievance on behalf of one or all « 
the employees; establishment of a classification revie 
board; overtime for ferry crews; and severance pay . 
the event of an employee being laid off, resigning afte 
four years service, retiring early for health reasons, « 
dying. The Alliance was successful also in reclassifyin 
52 positions and getting immediate increases of frot 
five to 20 per cent for all employees occupying thos 
positions. Other gains occurred in: the codification « 
formerly loosely applied regulations governing term 
and conditions of employment; and in the freezing ¢ 
rents, settlement allowances, removal expenses, and ré 
tion payments will form a base for future consultation: 
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Walter Critchley, of Grand Falls, was re-elected 
esident of the Newfoundland and Labrador Federation 
Labour at its annual convention, July 27-30, in Corner 
rook. Mr. Critchley defeated Malcolm McLaren, a St. 
hn’s CBC employee, to retain the presidency for 
70-71. This is his second consecutive term in office. 
r. Critchley, 39, is President of Local 1906, Interna- 
onal Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
orkers, and Chairman of the Joint Mill Unions Com- 
ittee at the Price (Nfld) Ltd. paper mill, Grand Falls. 
thers elected to the executive were John MacKenzie, 
rand Falls, Secretary-Treasurer; William Parsons, 
astern Vice-President; Arthur A. Kelly, Grand Falls, 
entral Vice-President; Earl Thistle, Corner Brook, 
estern Vice-President, and Thomas Riggs, Labrador 
ity, Northern Vice-President. 


number of resolutions were passed calling for unioni- 
tion of every worker in the province, a provincial 
surance plan, a drug plan similar to medicare, a halt 
phasing out Newfoundland railway stations, trade 
nion history courses in provincial schools, and further 
vestigation into pollution at Long Harbour. A stand 
as taken against the Hospital Employees Act, and the 
ederation asked for increased opposition to it in all 
rovinces. 


number of resolutions dealt specifically with Labra- 
lor. They included a request that the road tax be re- 
noved from gasoline purchased by Labrador City-Wa- 
push residents, a reduction in Eastern Provincial Air- 
vays rates, establishment of a provincial commission to 
nvestigate the high cost of living in the area, and reduc- 
ion in the prices of alcoholic beverages. The Federation 
alled also for the establishment of government offices 
n Labrador, better roads in Labrador City, and the 
uilding of a highway from Québec to the Labrador 
Sity-Wabush area. 


f Edward Lawson, of Vancouver, a Canadian repre- 
entative of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
as been named Canadian Director of the union. Mr. 
awson succeeds I. M. Dodds as the top teamster official 
n Canada. He will also be on the staff of the interna- 
ional union. He has been president of the Teamsters 
oint Council in British Columbia since 1955. 
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M@ Faced with the possibility of fines of from $5,000 
to $50,000 a day, and prison terms of up to one year, 
Québec construction union and employer representatives 
returned to the bargaining table in August after a 
month-long strike. Individual workers were liable to fines 
of from $25 to $100 a day, and up to a month in jail 
for failing to comply with the back-to-work order. 


These penalities were to be imposed under the stringent 
provisions of Bill 38, approved by the Québec National 
Assembly on August 8. The Bill was passed by the large 
Liberal majority in the Assembly, supported by the 
Creditistes, to end what Labour Minister Pierre Laporte 
called a “‘state of crisis” that had tied up contracts worth 
$600 million. Representatives of the two unions and the 
five employer associations concerned with the dispute 
were allowed 30 days to work out a new contract under 
the supervision of two government conciliators. If no 
agreement had been reached, the dispute was to have 
been heard by a parliamentary committee; as a last 
resort, the Government was to write and impose a new 
contract. No strikes or lockouts were to be permitted 
within the stipulated arbitration period, and all parties 
were constrained to come to the bargaining table at the 
Government’s request. 


Although CNTU President Marcel Pepin denounced the 
Bill as a “bludgeon law and a tomahawk law,” the 
CNTU leaders called a press conference on August 10 
to announce that they would not defy the Government’s 
edict. The CNTU backed by the Québec Federation 
of Labour had called the strike to support demands for 
province-wide wage rates based on those earned in the 
Montreal area. The five employers associations had 
banded together to resist the demand, saying that low 
wage areas such as the Eastern Townships could not 
be raised to an equal wage level within the immediate 
future. 


Bill 38 granted the construction workers a raise of 30 
cents an hour immediately, 20 cents more in 1971, and 
25 cents in 1972; this offer was identical to that made 
by the employers just before talks broke down. The 
Government introduced also an amendment, based on 
an earlier Parti Québecois proposal, that endorsed the 
principle of wage parity. Mr. Pepin told a news confer- 
ence afterward that, without the amendment, he would 
have recommended that the strike continue. Although 
the amendment promised only to have experts study 
the feasibility of wage parity, Mr. Pepin called it a 
“substantial gain.” Consequently, work resumed in the 
construction industry with no holdouts. 
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@ The survival of shipbuilding in Canada depends on 
the establishment of a national maritime policy and a 
Canadian-flag fleet consisting of Canadian-built ships 
manned by Canadians. 


So says the Canadian Labour Congress in a commentary 
on the report of its committee on shipbuilding in Can- 
ada. The report, submitted to the Minister of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce, Jean Luc Pepin, in August stated: 
“The Maritime Committee is convinced that the in- 
dustry has no future unless and until the federal Gov- 
ernment adopts a maritime policy based on the estab- 
lishment of a basic nucleus of ships built in Canadian 
yards, maintained in Canadian repair facilities, 
manned by Canadian officers and men, and capable 
of lifting a significant portion of Canada’s overseas trade 
and all of Canada’s coastal trade.” The CLC emphasized 
that, whereas the principal shipbuilding countries have 
modernized their yards, Canada’s shipbuilding industry 
is suffering from “commercial starvation, neglect and 
indifference.” 


The report’s major shortcomings, the CLC said, were 
its failure to specify the basic priorities of a national 
maritime policy, and its implicit faith in competitive 
market forces, to the exclusion of government assistance 
in solving the problems besetting the Canadian ship- 
building and ship repair industries. The Congress main- 
tained that, before deciding on the level of subsidies 
to the industry, the report should have recommended 
that the Government: declare a national maritime poli- 
cy; remove the duty-free status of British-built ships; 
assist the industry in rationalizing its facilities; and 
finance or build the shipbuilding and ship repair facili- 
ties that Canada needs, and which industry cannot and 
will not provide. Any subsidy without these prerequisites 
would be merely a “stop-gap measure” says the CLC. 


“The cost of operating a Canadian-flat fleet,” the com- 
mentary continues, “must be balanced against such 
benefits as the development of manpower skills, in- 
creased employment and personal income tax revenue 
and net improvements to the balance of payments,” and 
“the costs of neglecting maritime policy must include 
wasted human resources, unemployment and negative 
contributions to the balance of payments.” 


The CLC recommended also that the Government in- 
tervene with strong incentives to speed up the consoli- 
dation and phasing out of obsolete shipbuilding and 
ship repair facilities. New yards should be established 
that can compete with the most modern facilities in 
other countries. Dry-docking facilities capable of servic- 
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ing container ships, modern tankers and bulk carrier 
should be part of new or consolidated shipbuilding an 
repair facilities established through federal governmer 
assistance, and a conference of industry and union re 
presentatives should be called to propose modification 
in work rules. 


@ A marked slowing in the growth of Canadian outpu 
during the second half of 1970 will be followed by 
sharp acceleration in the first half of 1971, says a 
economic outlook report compiled by the 22-membe 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Develop 
ment. The Paris-based international organization pre 
dicted a 3 per cent increase in Canada’s Gross Nationa 
Product this year. According to the OECD report, Ca 

ada’s GNP was expected to grow at the modest rate 
of 1.75 per cent in the last half of 1970, compared witl 
a 3.25 growth rate in the first half. The OECD predict 
a growth rate of 4.5 per cent in the first half of 1971 
but states that “inflation remains a major problem.” Jj 
expects prices to rise by 4 per cent this year, but foresee 
a progressive decline in the rate of price increase td 
3 per cent in the first six months of 1971. | 


The OECD said that “no general relaxation” should 
be made in Canada’ current economic restraints, but 
it recommends that selective measures be taken to soften 
the burden of unemployment in parts of the country 
where it is excessively high. “The unemployment rate 
may continue to rise and average perhaps 6 per cent 
for the year as a whole,” the report said. 

| 
The rate of increase in real economic activity during 
1970—that is, apart from price-inflated measures of acti- 
vity—will be about half the growth potential. The OECD 
sees a 2.25 per cent increase in private consumption 
in 1970, compared with a 5.6 per cent rise in 1969, but 
predicts a return to a more normal growth rate in con- 
sumer spending in 1971. Business investment will be 
less than forecast, and residential construction will show 
a decline. With an increasing under-utilization of capac- 
ity this year, industrial production is expected to increase 
by 3.5 per cent, compared with 5 per cent last year. 


The major effect of policies to ease demand and restrain 
price and wage increases will be felt in 1971. On the 
subject of prices, the OECD notes that the Prices and 
Incomes Commission “has so far had rather limited 


success in promoting voluntary price and wage re- 
straint.” 
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dr. Kenneth Pugh 


Dr. Kenneth Pugh, Alberta’s Deputy Minister of 
zabour, retired in September. Mr. Pugh joined the AlI- 
verta Government in 1938. He was appointed chairman 
if the Board of Industrial Relations in 1948 and became 
Jeputy Minister in 1959. He held the dual post until 
\ugust 1969. 


( 

‘ugh has served as president of the Canadian Associa- 
ion of Administrators of Labour Legislation and was 
n the Executive Board of the International Association 
f Governmental Labour Officials of the United States 
nd Canada. On special assignments with the Govern- 
nent of Canada, he has served as an advisor on la- 
Our-management relations to the Philippine Govern- 
nent, chairman of a board on labour standards in the 
Northwest Territories, and as a representative at ILO 
onferences in Geneva. 
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M@ The Commons Standing Committee on External 
Affairs and National Defence Respecting Canada-U.S. 
Relations has laid down recommendations aimed at givy- 
ing Canadian branches of international unions increased 
autonomy (see also p. 766). 


In its Eleventh Report, the Committee stressed that the 
development of a fully independent Canadian identity 
and the need for Canadian interests to be kept upper- 
most in every sphere of activity require that Canadian 
branches of international unions quickly gain the fullest 
possible autonomy and freedom of action. But the Com- 
mittee concluded that legislation is not required to 
achieve this objective. It notes that a number of Cana- 
dian branches of U.S.-based international unions have 
already gained a wide measure of autonomy and that 
the Canadian Labour Congress, at its convention at 
Edmonton in May, adopted a policy supporting mini- 
mum standards of self-government for Canadian sec- 
tions of international unions (L. G., Sept., p. 640). 


The guidelines set out by the Committee state that: the 
Canadian section of the international unions should have 
the machinery and the authority to deal with all matters 
of concern to Canadian members and locals; Canadian 
members and locals of international unions should have 
complete authority over their collective bargaining 
program, the settlement of disputes, and the conclusion 
of collective agreements, without having to gain the 
approval of U.S. headquarters; Canadian officers of 
international unions should be elected by Canadians; 
machinery should be provided so that control over ex- 
penditures and staff in Canada rests with the Canadian 
branch and its officers; reasonably detailed financial 
statements, giving a clear view of the financial opera- 
tions of the union, should be made available to all 
members; and steps should be taken to give Canadian 
sections of international unions full authority to handle 
all matters without any control from outside, whether 
those matters are concerned with the internal adminis- 
tration of the Canadian locals or with general social 
and economic policy or with collective bargaining. 


The Committee noted that there was not sufficient in- 
formation currently available about the workings of 
international unions in Canada, and it recommended 
that a division be established in the federal Department 
of Labour to obtain, analyze and publish information 
concerning international and other unions operating in 
Canada, and that the division be given the legislative 
authority to demand and receive such information, par- 
ticularly with respect to the Committee’s guidelines. 
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Joe Morris H. O. Vetter Donald MacDonald Berndt Otto Jean Beaudry 


@ Continuing consultation and close co-operation is 
a two-way street between the West German trade union 
movement on the one hand and government and other 
public agencies on the other, according to Heinz Vetter, 
President of the Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund (DGB), 
the German Trade Unions Federation. 


“Regardless of the political party in power, the West 
German federal and provincial governments remain in 
close touch with the labour movement and consult with 
it, particularly in matters of economic policies, educa- 
tion, labour legislation, social welfare and foreign aid,” 
said Mr. Vetter. He was on a two-week visit to Canada 
last summer, as a guest of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress. He was accompanied by DGB Executive Secretary 
Berndt Otto. 


Joint boards with representation from government, la- 
bour and employers are in charge of most social security 
schemes such as sickness, hospital and medical insurance 
and workmen’s compensation, he explained. In the mat- 
ter of foreign aid, the labour movement also co-operates 
closely with the Government and receives substantial 
subsidies for its assistance to developing countries, much 
of which is channelled through the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. Labour’s advice is also 
heeded by the Government when it comes to appointing 
labour attachés abroad, and a great proportion of labour 
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attachés are members of the labour movement. Most 
other government departments also have joint advisory 
boards with labour representation to advise them on 
matters of policy. Even in the private sector, workers 
participate actively in the management of corporations, 
Vetter said. Mr. Otto, for instance, is a member of the 
board of directors of a large steel company employing 
25,000 workers. 


Internally the DGB was structured almost from scratch 
following World War II. Its 6.5 million members are 
represented by only 16 unions, each one having exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over a specific occupational group. 
There are plans afoot to reduce this number to 10. “In 
Canada the consolidation of the labour movement is 
only beginning, and I believe that the process of mergers 
leading to fewer and stronger unions will gather mo- 
mentum,” Vetter said. 
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Labour relations 
around the world 


Union wage rates for building trades workers in U.S. 
ities of 100,000 population or more averaged $6.19 an 
: our on July 1, 1970, an increase of 7.7 per cent, or 
ls 3 cents, during the second quarter of 1970, according 
o the Labor Department’ s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The percentage increase in average rates was the largest 
for the second quarter since the Bureau’s series began 
in 1948, exceeding the previous record advance of 5 
per cent recorded last year. The increase for the year 
rune July 1, 1970 (11.8 per cent) exceeded the advance 
for the corresponding period in 1969 (8.8 per cent). 
When employer payments to health and welfare, pen- 
sion, and vacation plans are added to basic wage rates, 
increases in the average were 8.2 per cent for the second 
iquarter of 1970 and 12.9 per cent for the year. Corre- 
‘sponding advances in 1969 amounted to 5.6 per cent 
and 9.9 per cent. 


| 
| 


MH The decision of the United States Senate to cut off 


‘funds to the ILO for the balance of 1970 is viewed with 
“deep concern” by Harm Buiter, General Secretary of 


the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


“One of the first actions of the newly elected Director- 
General of the ILO was the appointment of a Soviet 
nominee as one of the five Assistant Directors-General. 
We believe that there were other and more urgent mat- 
‘ters to tackle for the ILO than this addition to the 


directorate,” 


Mr. Buiter declared. At a time when the 
ILO needs strengthening, the U.S. decision can only 
weaken the “free and democratic forces within the [LO 
and seriously impede its effectiveness, both in the field 
of jabour standards-setting activities and technical co- 
operation. We express the hope that the United States 
will reconsider its position before taking a final deci- 
sion,” Buiter said. He noted also that the ICFTU has 
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repeatedly expressed its opposition to those who would 
use the ILO as a “propaganda forum for purely political 
purposes.” 


@ To protect its financial position, the International 
Labour Organization has had to postpone four scheduled 
Geneva meetings. The groups affected were: Metal 
Trades Committee (Sept. 14-25); Joint Committee on 
the Public Service (Sept. 28 to Oct. 9); Consultants on 
Workers’ Education (Sept. 28 to Oct. 9); and the Com- 
mittee on Work on Plantations (Dec. 7-18). The ILO 
also postponed three seminars. The savings are estimat- 
ed at more than $370,000. Canada had named delega- 
tions to attend two of the meetings. 


The financial crisis of the ILO was brought about by 
the proposed cutting off by the Senate of the United 
States of $3,700,000 in dues to the Organization for the 
last half of 1970. The withdrawal of funds came after 
complaints in the U.S. that Communist countries had 
too much influence in the Organization after the ap- 
pointment of Pavel Astapenko of the USSR, as Assistant 
Director of the ILO (L. G., Oct., p. 692). 


ILO Director-General Wilfred Jenks, in an address to 
the Second World Congress of the International Indus- 
trial Relations Association in September declared that 
the ILO could not be the servant or instrument of any 
ideology. Said Mr. Jenks: “It is implied in the universal- 

ity of the ILO and the permanence of its mission that 
it cannot be or become the servant or instrument of 
any ideology, however firmly that ideology may be 
convinced that it represents the essence of ‘the ILO or 
the future of mankind. Ideology belongs to time and 
place. We are not captive to time or place.” 
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50 years ago 


The motivation to become a charwoman, mental compe- 
tence and mining, employee roulette, and a hot dispute 
in the British coal industry were some of the topics 
reported in the November 1920 Labour Gazette. 


m@ How did the married woman of 1920 fit into the 
business world? Not very effectively, according to Mrs. 
M. J. Gérin-Lajoie, Vice-President of the Fédération 
Nationale Saint-Jean Baptiste. In a speech printed in 
La Bonne Parole, the official Federation publication, 
she said that the married woman who worked outside 
her home was an exception. The female labour force 
was composed mostly of young girls and widows. If a 
married woman did choose to work outside, she did 
not select a factory or store as her employer. Instead, 
she would often choose to become a charwoman. 


Marriage-oriented young ladies viewed their jobs as 
temporary occupations only. They steered away from 
positions requiring a long apprenticeship or a sacrifice 
of time. They chose to take jobs offering an immediate 
financial gain sufficient to meet their current needs. 
There were exceptions, however. Women would make 
sacrifices to follow careers useful to family life, such 
as the needle, clothing and millinery trades, and teach- 
ing and nursing. 


M Discussing various provincial laws regulating mining 
operations in Canada, the November Labour Gazette 
brought the following data to light: Persons employed 
in Operating power machinery to lift human beings in 
the British Columbia coal mines had to havea medical 
certificate renewed every six months to prove that they 
were mentally and physically capable of performing 
their duties. Ontario provided like restrictions. Regula- 
tions in other provinces varied in their severity; only 
the Yukon Territory demanded no particular age or 
qualifications from individuals operating hoisting ma- 
chinery. , 
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In Nova Scotia, underground managers, overmen, mine} 
examiners and stationary engineers required certificates 
of competency. British Columbia provided a more 
varied list: certificates were required to qualify as man- 
agers, overmen, shift bosses, fire bosses, shotlighters and) 
mine surveyors. Alberta simply stated that managers, 
overmen and mine examiners must be certified. Nor 
did the requirements for parallel positions match in the 
three provinces. In Nova Scotia, a candidate for manag-| 
er had to be a British subject, over 21 years of age,| 
with four years experience working underground—part) 
of which had to have been time spent working at the 
face. He must also have had a certificate of competency) 
as an underground manager, or at least three years) 
practical experience and a degree as a mining engineer 
from some approved college or university. 7 | 


For the same position, British Columbia stated that the} 
candidate must be 25 years of age, have either five years 
working experience or a degree in scientific coal mining} 
from an approved university or college, and have four! 
years practical mining experience. In Alberta, the re- 
quirements differed again. The potential manager had 
to have at least five years practical experience either) 
wholly or partly in Canada, or at least a two-year course 
in scientific or mining subjects at an approved college 
or university, plus three years experience in a coal mine. 
The age limit was set at 25. 


| 
| 


How much air did a man need to breathe while down 
in the mines? In Québec, the Government made no 
stipulation. In Saskatchewan, a standard of 100 cubic 
feet of ventilation was mandatory; in Alberta, there had 
to be 200 cubic feet for each man and animal; in British 
Columbia, the animals rated over man: 100 cubic feet 
for each man but 300 for each animal. 


@ The game of employee roulette was playing havoc 
with the budgets of American manufacturers. The Indus- 
trial Bureau of the Merchants’ Association of New York 
reported that $30,000,000 a year was being spent to cover 
replacement of employees who switched jobs. The costs 
varied with the skill required by the position vacated; 
it might cost only $50 to replace a semi-skilled worker, 
but one tobacco company stated that $200 to $250 would 
be barely enough to train a cigar maker. Included in 
the estimated replacement costs were allowances for 
maintaining idle machinery, advertising, interviewing 
prospects, investigating background qualifications, 
medical examinations and paperwork as well as the 
actual outlay on training, including basic pay in the 
apprentice period, breakage, and a proven increase in 
the number and severity of accidents. 


ie, 
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: 
‘ 


e turnover of employees was twice as great, and hence 
Wice as expensive, in factories employing unskilled 
orkers compared with those employing skilled workers. 
[raining was most expensive in the first two weeks after 
iring; unfortunately it was at the two-week point that 
rnover was the worst. One company did report some 
ccess in reducing the massive expenditure wasted in 
is way simply by more careful screening at the time 
f hiring and by revising training procedures. Replace- 
ent costs dropped from $61,000, in 1918 to $32,000 

1920, despite the fact that most of the company’s 
.,000 employees were semi-skilled and therefore statist- 
ally high turnover risks. 


British coal miners and the British Government took 
rns vilifying each other during a dispute. When the 
overnment rejected the recommendation of the Sankey 
ommission that the coal mining industry be nationa- 
lized, the Miners’ Federation demanded another form 
of compensation: a wage increase of two shillings a day, 
and a reduction of 14 shillings a ton in the price of 
domestic coal. The Federation backed its demands with 
charges that there existed a surplus profit from the sale 


of coal abroad. 


The Government conceded nothing. It replied that the 
British consumer should be grateful for his lot, that he 
paid far less for coal than consumers in other countries 
paid. It stated emphatically that miners’ wages had 
increased more rapidly than the cost of living had risen, 
that 60 per cent of the excess profit in the coal mining 
industry had already been seized by the Government, 
and that the Federation had no justification for a wage 
increase anyway because reduced working hours had 
resulted in reduced coal production. On September 1, 


the Federation members voted to strike, and the Fuel 
Control Department warned the public to save coal. The 
vote was swung strongly 1 in favour of the strike by the 
militancy of the pit boys, particularly those in the Scot- 
tish coal districts. Four days short of the strike deadline 
on September 27, the Prime Minister intervened per- 
sonally with his “datum line” proposal. This proposal 
stated that if production reached X tons, wages were 
to be increased 1 shilling a shift; if it increased X Y 
tons, there was to be a 2-shilling wage raise; and for 
an X Y Z increase, there had to be a 3-shilling wage 
raise, 


The difficulty was then to determine what basic amount 
of production was represented by X. Although the Gov- 
ernment was willing to have this question arbitrated 
by an independent tribunal, such as the Industrial Court, 
the miners’ representatives were not, claiming lack of 
impartiality. During a one-week truce period, the 
miners’ representatives negotiated the matter with the 
owners. The deadlock continued, and the miners voted 
again to strike. On October 18 the strike began. By 
October 21, the situation had degenerated still further, 
with the proposal of a sympathy strike by the railway 
employees. A rank and file split within the railway 
workers’ union prevented this strike from occurring, 
however. On October 28, a provisional settlement al- 
lowed for an immediate 2-shilling raise in the miners’ 
wages if the current volume of production was main- 
tained. In addition, a national wage board was to be 
set up to establish a schedule for varying wages in 
relation to profits. The miners again rejected the settle- 
ment, but to no avail this time. Because those voting 
against the plan did not constitute a two-thirds majority, 
the strike finally ended. 


Ed Finn is Research Director of the Canadian Brother} 
hood of Railway, Transport and General Workers. He 
was Public Relations Director of the CBRT from 1964 
to 1970 and has been labour columnist for the Toront@ 
Daily Star since May 1968. Mr. Finn was a public 
relations consultant with the Canadian Labour Congress 
from 1959 to 1963. Before this, he worked for 11 years 


as a journalist on the Western Star, Corner Brook, Nfld, 
eventually becoming managing editor, and he also dic 
reporting for the Montreal Gazette. 


The struggle for 
Canadian labour autonomy 


by Ed Finn 
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he recent upsurge of Canadian nationalism could well 
ye the strongest force in shaping the country’s social, 
2conomic and political destiny in the 1970s. Growing 
oumbers of Canadians, particularly among the new gen- 
eration, are determined to build and preserve a distinc- 
tively free, open and egalitarian society. This would be 
difficult task under the most ideal conditions. When 
the country that aspires to such a level of independence 
shares a continent with the richest and most powerful 
aation in the world, it poses an even more formidable 
challenge. 


During Canada’s first century, the United States sup- 
plied most of the capital and entrepreneurial skill to 
exploit and develop our resources and most of our 
primary manufacturing industries. A belated alarm over 
e extent to which Americans now control Canada’s 
economy is the chief source of the current nationalist 
fervor. A nationalism grounded solely in anti-Ameri- 
canism would be sterile and self-defeating. It is not 
anti-American, however, to seek to reclaim our country’s 
economic and cultural heritage. It is not anti-American 
to want to avoid a repetition in Canada of the racial, 
rban environmental calamities now plaguing our 
southern neighbour. Cutting loose from what is at best 
a benevolent U.S. colonialism is simply the first prereq- 
uisite to the establishment of an independent and quali- 
tatively better Canadian society. 


One of the areas in which the process of disengaging 
the American ties will be painful and prolonged is in 
the Canadian labour movement. The integration of so 
any Canadian unions with American-based interna- 
tionals is so well established that the achievement of 
full autonomy in this field seems almost chimerical. 
Nevertheless, the first tentative moves in this direction 
have already been made. At its biennial convention 
last May in Edmonton, the Canadian Labour Congress 
adopted three minimum standards of autonomy for its 
American-based affiliates (L. G., Sept., p. 640). They 
called for the election of top Canadian officers by the 
Canadian membership, their investment with decision- 
making authority in Canadian affairs, and provision of 
Services appropriate to the Canadian milieu. 


This code, although it is an important advance, is much 
weaker than one proposed by an influential group of 
reform nationalists at the convention. It omits several 
of the reformers’ key proposals. One would have stipu- 
lated that sufficient dues revenue be retained in Canada 
and put at the disposal of Canadian officers to finance 
distinctively Canadian services; another would have 
given the Canadian branches the right to amalgamate, 
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without having to wait for initial mergers of their parent 
U.S. unions. Even in their diluted form, the CLC’s 
autonomy standards are not enforceable on the interna- 
tionals. They are voluntary guidelines that each Ameri- 
can union is free to observe or ignore. But the mere 
fact that the Congress, with close to three quarters of 
its members in the international fold, would even ac- 
knowledge the need for greater Canadian autonomy is 
in itself significant. It reflects an awareness of the grow- 
ing nationalist sentiment among Canadian unionists, 
and the potential hazards involved in trying to resist 
i 


The consequences of an anti-nationalist policy could 
range all the way from simmering membership unrest 
to actual breakaways of some Canadian locals. Secession 
is very difficult, but not impossible—as the Operating 
Engineers, the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
and the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union 
have found out. All have lost large segments of their 
Canadian memberships in recent years. Western locals 
of the United Transportation Union are also mounting 
a campaign for full autonomy, and will be pushing hard 
for it at the UTU’s 1971 convention in Miami. These 
developments are only the first stirrings of the nationalist 
ferment now bubbling up within Canadian labour. Un- 
less the internationals heed these incipient rumblings 
and grant effective self-government to their branches 
in this country, the next decade could see a titanic—and 
ultimately successful—struggle for Canadian union 
emancipation. 


Indications are that union autonomists could rely on 
substantial help from the federal and some provincial 
governments. The concessions demanded by the CLC 
reform caucus parallel similar guidelines for Canadian 
union autonomy recommended by the federal Task 
Force on Industrial Relations—the Woods Report (L. 
G., May 1969, p. 269)—which may form the basis of 
new labour legislation scheduled for this fall. Already 
the Ontario Government has introduced proposed legis- 
lative changes that would facilitate the defection of 
American union members to independent Canadian 
unions. 


The external affairs committee of the House of Com- 
mons, after a detailed study of Canada-U.S. relations, 
issued a report in July that also urged adoption of 
government guidelines setting forth minimum standards 
of autonomy for Canadian locals of American unions, 
The purpose of the guidelines was described unaba- 
shedly as giving support and encouragement to Canadi- 
an members of internationals seeking increased auton- 
omy from foreign head offices. “These guidelines,” the 
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committee stated in a press release, “would outline 
desirable objectives of Canadian control in such matters 
as internal administration of Canadian locals, election 
of officers, expenditures, and general social and eco- 


nomic policy.” 


Spokesmen for the internationals in Canada have react- 
ed bitterly to what they regard as political meddling 
in their internal affairs. They have also tried to minrmize 
the nationalist rumblings in their ranks, attacking the 
autonomists as a small minority of dissidents, trouble- 
makers. and communists. They contend that the Canadi- 
an labour movement could never sustain itself without 
American aid, and that international unionism is essen- 
tial to deal effectively with multi-national corporations. 
They insist that the advantages conferred on Canadian 
workers by American unionism far outweigh the disad- 
vantages. 


These arguments can be evaluated only in the context 
of the historic and structural realities of American un- 
ionism in Canada. It is important to understand how 
U.S. unions became so widely and firmly established 
here, and why so many Canadian workers joined them 
and have been satisfied for so long to be represented 
by them. The internationals began their penetration of 
Canada more than 100 years ago, at a time when Can- 
ada’s weak industrial base and sparse population pre- 
vented a national union movement from being formed. 
By the time conditions became opportune for national 
unions, the internationals were too solidly entrenched 
to be supplanted. Their superior power and appeal 
proved overwhelming. Those unions that did not move 
into Canada of their own accord were invited in by 
groups of Canadian workers who were unable to survive} 
independently. Canadian workers in those early days, 
as they are today, were primarily interested in the prac- 
tical benefits of unionism. They did not consciously 
choose to join American unions because they were 
American, but because they were much stronger than 
the fledgling Canadian organizations and had more to 
offer. 


There is no denying that the entry of American unions 
into Canada 50 to 100 years ago enabled many thousands 
of Canadians to improve their wages and working condi- 
tions much faster, and to a far greater extent than would 
have been possible otherwise. The infusion of large 
amounts of American union money produced stronger 
and more effective organizations than the national 
unions alone could have created with their limited 
financial resources. But the invasion of Canada by the 
internationals was not motivated by altruism alone. 
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Some were actuated largely by a desire to prevent lowg 
wage competition from this country. As Prof. Johy 
Crispo put it in his definitive study of Internationa 
Unionism (L. G., May 1967, p. 298) they believed tha 
“they had to come into Canada to protect their flanks.” 


Another reason was the spillover of American business 
firms into Canada. The unions that had organized these 
companies’ employees in the U.S. moved in along with 
the industries as part of the trend toward what the 
president of the American Federation of Labor de 
scribed in 1903 as “a developing continental labor an¢ 
product market.” They found Canadians responsive te 
their organizing drives. “International unions,” Crisp¢e 
remarked, “symbolize the American standard of living 
that most Canadians crave. Many Canadian workers 
aspire to American standards and apparently feel that, 
by belonging to international unions, they are most 
likely to obtain them.” 


Other reasons for international union expansion inte 
Canada include the natural desire to grow in size and 
strength; to prevent other unions from taking over thei 
jurisdiction in Canada; as a response to invitations fro 
other unions or central labour bodies (the Seafarers 
International Union oeing a classic example of the lat- 
ter); and, in at least a few cases, simply because of the 
opportunity to collect more dues. 


The extent to which the internationals now dominate 
the Canadian labour movement can be gleaned from 
the latest (1967) statistics released in the annual report 
of the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act 
(COLURA). The returns disclosed that in our Centenni- 
al Year: 64 per cent of all organized workers in Canada 
were members of locals chartered by U.S.-based unions; 
of the 1% million workers represented by 117 unions 
affiliated with the CLC, 79.1 per cent belonged to 82 
international unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO; 13 
of the 20 unions in Canada with memberships exceeding 
25,000, six of the nine unions with memberships ove 
50,000, and two of the three unions with 100,000 or 
more members were headquartered in the United States; 
of the 15,676 collective agreements in existence in Can- 
ada, 12,620—81 per cent—were held by international 
unions; 25 of the 30 executive officers of the Canadian 
Labour Congress were representatives of Amert 
can-based unions; and practically all of Canada’s chief 
export industries—including those in both primary and 
secondary manufacturing, such as automobiles, pulp and 
paper, steel, and chemicals—were covered by collective 
agreements with international unions. 
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yin the ensuing three years, the pervasive influence of 
U.S. unions in Canada has not diminished; they remain 
oy far the most dominant force in the Canadian labour 
movement. The top officers of most internationals in 
Canada are Canadian citizens, and they frequently claim 
that the Canadian branches already enjoy a large mea- 
sure of autonomy. This claim is not supportable. In his 
book, Prof. Crispo estimated that only about 20 interna- 
tionals—one in five—have actually “established a Cana- 
dian organization in the sense of a separate and distinct 
mational setup.” These are mainly the big industrial 
‘unions, such as the Steelworkers, the UAW, and the 
Food and Allied Workers. 


It is true that the locals of most American-based unions 
exercise considerable autonomy in collective bargaining, 
but even in this area it is far from complete. Many 

nternationals still reserve the right to approve or disap- 
prove the terms of agreements negotiated in Canada. 


It is not unknown for American head offices to veto 
contracts approved by local Canadian members, or, con- 
versely, to exert pressure for contract settlements unac- 
ceptable to the Canadian locals. 


Two recent examples of this kind of intervention were 
provided by the Plumbers’ Union, whose Washington 
office directed an appointed organizer in Canada to 
sign an agreement behind the backs of the Toronto 
local’s members, forcing them to install prefabricated 
suites in a Holiday Inn motel. The Toronto plumbers 
staged a one-day protest strike against their U.S. presi- 
dent’s action, but to no avail. 


The Plumbers’ president also ordered his western Can- 
ada organizer to bargain directly with contractors in 
British Columbia, bypassing the union’s Vancouver 
Local 170. The Local’s full-time business manager wired 


the president on behalf of the irate members, protesting 
the organizer’s “refusal to sit with the democratically 
elected negotiating committee of this union local when 
dealing with company negotiators.” There is no indica- 
tion that the president paid any attention to this tele- 


gram. 


When it comes to taking strike action, the right of final 
approval rests with international union headquarters. 
This is a logical extension of the internationals’ control 
of strike funds. The U.S. leaders must be satisfied that 
a strike in Canada is justified, from their standpoint, 
before they agree to dispense strike pay. This control 
over the decision to strike, although it has not been 
noticeably abused by U.S. head offices, still constitutes 
a restriction of Canadian union autonomy in collective 
bargaining. 


Some Canadian branches can claim, correctly, to have 
received much more in strike assistance from their U.S. 
parent than they have contributed to its strike fund. 
The Steelworkers are the most notable example of this 
largesse. Since 1968, their Canadian locals have put $4.1 
million into the union’s strike coffers in Pittsburg, and 
have taken out $12.3 million. That represents a subsidy 
of almost $55 for each Canadian member. It should 
be kept in mind, however, that the Steelworkers in the 
U.S. have a stake in maintaining a wage level in Canada 
that is at or near parity with the American rates. If 
the Canadian locals are not supported financially in 
their struggle to keep their wages up, the result could 
be a transfer of business and jobs from the U.S. to 
Canada, and mass layoffs of American steelworkers. The 
same principle applies to the Auto Workers and to other 
internationals dealing with companies operating on both 
sides of the border. If they give more in strike pay to 
their Canadian members than they receive, it is as much 
in their own self-interest as it is an act of charity. 


The total figures on international union revenue and 
expenditures in Canada indicate that the American 
unions, in the aggregate, are now taking considerably 
more out of this country in dues than they are putting 
back. In 1967, $35 million in Canadian members’ per 
capita dues were paid to U.S. headquarters, while the 
internationals’ expenditures in Canada for salaries, strike 
benefits, and pension and welfare payments amounted 
to $18 million. In the six years, 1962-67, for which re- 
cords have been kept, the internationals are reported to 
have collected $166,322,000 in Canada, while pumping 
back $98,253,000. 
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Granted, there are other expenses not recorded in the | 


COLURA reports that some internationals incur in this 
country: the costs of education and research services, 
for example, and the publication of separate Canadian 
journals. But, with the exception of the large industrial 


unions, few internationals provide extensive services of | 
this kind to their Canadian members. Their total expen-_ 


ditures for such purposes would certainly not have 
added up to another $17 million in 1967. The most 
liberal estimate would be about $7 million. So it can 
be safely assumed that the internationals, collectively, 
made a “profit” that year of at least $10 million on 
their Canadian operations, and over the six-year span, 
approximately $45 million. 


Of course, even if this net outflow of Canadian union 
monies to the U.S. could be authenticated, it would not 
constitute an indictment of the internationals. As Prof. 
Crispo has pointed out, “they could not be accused of 
engaging in a kind of profiteering. At least, an economist 
would not take that view. By his reasoning, international 
unions would have a right to a fair return on their past 
investment, and that return would have to be relatively 
large to compensate for the risks involved.” From a 
nationalist viewpoint, however, the disclosure that the 
internationals are now reaping an annual net surplus 
of $10 million or more from their operations in Canada 
would effectively demolish the argument that the Cana- 
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an labour movement cannot be financially self-sup- 
yrting. Even the incomplete COLURA figures establish 
2yond much doubt that the financial aid of American 
110ns is no longer essential to the viability of Canadian 
bour. If the $35 million in dues—now probably more 
an $40 million—collected each year from Canadian 
orkers were retained in Canada it would easily finance 
e functioning of a purely national movement, without 
sed for any outside help. 


his would be especially true if financial autonomy were 
ompanied by a badly needed streamlining of the 
cture of Canadian labour. The dependence of so 
lany small Canadian branches of internationals on 
leir parent unions is artificially maintained. Forty 
erican unions have fewer than 5,000 Canadian 
nembers, who, if cut loose, would be unable to survive 
§ separate units. Some internationals have fewer than 
000 members in Canada. There is no rational basis 
yr their existence, other than as appendages of much 


rger American organizations. 


the multiplicity of small union fiefdoms is a direct out- 
ome of the Americanization of Canadian labour. It is 
enerally agreed that the best interests of Canadian 
vorkers would be much better served by a labour move- 
1ent composed of fewer and larger unions. Ideally, the 
umber would be no more than 30, but even a reduction 
0 50 unions from the present 161 would be a big im- 
rovement. Unfortunately, the Canadian sections of in- 
ernational unions cannot merge with one another unless 
heir parent unions first merge in the U.S. As the parent 
ions, in most cases, are self-sustaining, they do not 
eel the same urgency to amalgamate as do their Cana- 
lian branches/ The few mergers of internationals that 
lave occurred in Canada in recent years—such as that 
Xetween the Steelworkers and the Mine, Mill and 
smelter Workers—have come as sequels to prior mergers 
across the border. The continuing fragmentation of Ca- 
jadian labour leaves many thousands of union members 
Without adequate servicing or bargaining powers. 


Addressing the annual convention of the United Glass 
and Ceramic Workers of North America at Miami Beach 
n July, CLC Secretary-Treasurer William Dodge spelled 
out the price of this U.S.-imposed dispersion. “What 
Soncerns us,” he said, “is that very few of these interna- 
ionals with small Canadian memberships are able to 
Maintain the kind of operation Canadian union 
members are insisting upon more and more—education 
programs, research facilities, social action programs, and 
publications—all designed to operate within the frame- 
work of Canadian economic and social trends.” The 
solution, he added, rests in union mergers, which the 
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CLC is actively encouraging. CLC “encouragement” 
alone is not likely to have the desired effect. If supple- 
mented by mounting rank-and-file pressure, however, 
it could result eventually in broadened Canadian union 
autonomy, perhaps even including the right to merge 
when Canadian, rather than American, conditions are 
favourable. 


The campaign for Canadian merger rights would gain 
great impetus if supported by the top Canadian officers 
of the internationals. But this support shows no sign 
of materializing on any large scale. Most of these top 
officers, along with their staff, are appointed by their 
international presidents. They are expected to maintain 
peace in the “colonies”, not stir up the natives. These 
satraps receive handsome American salaries and ex- 
pense allowances, and their jobs are secure as long as 
they refrain from rocking the boat. They are uncomfort- 
ably aware that the achievement of Canadian autonomy 
would require them to win election by the Canadian 
membership, and would add greatly to their duties 
without increasing their pay. Moreover, they would then 
be unable to “pass the buck” to their U.S. head offices, 
as many are now prone to do. 


It is to the credit of a few Canadian directors of American 
unions that, although they stand to gain nothing person- 
ally from greater autonomy (except, perhaps, self-re- 
spect), they are actively pushing for it. The majority of 
them, however, are content with the status quo, and even 
do all they can to squelch autonomist uprisings among 
their memberships. 


International union defenders argue that the national 
union movement is splintered among nearly as many 
unions as are the American affiliates. Superficially, there 
would seem to be some validity to this charge. Statisti- 
cally, there are 94 American unions in this country, 
and 67 national unions. Eleven of the latter however 
are integrated in the structure of the Québec-based 
Confederation of National Trade Unions, whose 210,000 
members are anything but fragmented. Of the remain- 
ing 56 national unions, 39 are relatively small indepen- 
dent bodies, many with only one local and a few 
hundred members. Most of these small unions are now 
affiliated with a recently founded central organization 
called the Council of Canadian Unions, with head- 
quarters at Brantford, Ont. Its total affiliated member- 
ship is estimated at about 20,000. The remaining 17 
national unions—including the huge Canadian Union 
of Public Employees, the Public Service Alliance of 
Canada. the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, and the Canadian 
Union of Postal Workers—are affiliated with the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress. Among them, they represent 
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nearly 400,000 workers. CUPE, with 130,000, and the 
PSAC. with 120,000, are both products of mergers be- 
tween smaller national unions, and they have set up 
joint servicing facilities that could be the forerunner to 
the biggest all-Canadian merger of all. 


The national unions within the Congress have just about 
reached the limit of practical merger possibilities with 
one another. They now find the road to further consoli- 
dation blocked by the international affiliation of the 
other CLC unions. The logical merger outlet for the 
CBRT and GW, for instance, is with one or more of 
the other 16 railway unions operating in Canada. The 
CBRT members, however, insist on retaining their Ca- 
nadian identity in any merger, and decisively voted 
down a proposed liaison with an international union 
last year. As all the other railway unions are Ameri- 
can-based, any merger with the CBRT on a nationalist 
basis is precluded. Some rationalization has taken place 
among the internationals themselves, especially the run- 
ning trades—originating in the U.S. and encompassing 
the Canadian branches—but railway unionists in Canada 
remain badly divided. 


Another point that is seldom mentioned is that the 
affiliation of the biggest national unions with the pre- 
dominantly internationalist CLC contributes greatly to 
the proliferation of small national unions outside the 
Congress. The established jurisdictions of the American 
unions in Canada are zealously guarded by the CLC, 
whose national affiliates are prohibited from trespassing. 
Groups of international union members who wish to 
transfer to one of the CLC’s national affiliates via the 
“breakaway” route thus find the nationals’ doors barred 
to them. Unions such as CUPE and the CBRT are also 
compelled to refuse membership to workers—organized 
or unorganized—in industries that fall under American 
union hegemony. The result is that growing numbers 
of tiny organized groups, denied a haven with the major 
national unions, except for the CNTU in Quebec, have 
had to struggle for survival as independent orga- 
nizations. The fragmentation of Canadian labour by the 
internationals has thus generated a corresponding divi- 
sion within the national union movement. 


A favourite claim of American union apologists is that 
international unionism is now imperative for effective 
bargaining with multi-national corporations. This is the 
new gospel of the continentalists. The benefits accruing 
to the Canadian auto workers and steelworkers in being 
able to dicker with employers operating in both Canada 
and the U.S. are repeatedly cited. There is no doubt 
that a harmonious relationship is necessary between 
unionists on both sides of the border who are employed 
by the same companies. But does this co-operation have 
to take the form of organic unity? Might not the same 
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results be obtained through consultation and co-ordima- 
tion of effort between two autonomous steel unions 0 
auto unions, operating with independent structures 
with joint strike funds? After all, many North Amerie 
firms have plants in Britain, France, Japan and other 
countries, all of whom have independent labour move. 
ments. Surely these many national groups do not have 
to be swallowed up by gargantuan multi-national union: 
to develop a co-operative approach in collective bar. 
gaining. Organic integration on this scale would be 
impossible, in any event, until the millennium of a QO 
World government is achieved. Meanwhile, the labou 
movements in other countries will insist on preservin, 
their freedom to represent the national interests of thei 
members. Only Canada, of all the nations in the wester 
world, has permitted its labour movement to be domi 
ed from another country. If a World Parliament of 
bour, or a universal labour co-operative movement, e 
does become a reality, Canada alone will be unable 
speak or act as an independent member. It will inevitab 
be regarded as an American satellite, so long as mos 
of its union components are controlled from headquarte 
in the U.S. 3 


Even if it were conceded, for the sake of argument, t 
organic unity was indispensable between Canadian a 
American unions representing employees of the sa 
companies, what about the many American-ba 
unions entrenched in purely Canadian enterpris 
What about the international railway unions? Ther 
no imaginable reason why the employees of the Canad 
an National and Canadian Pacific railways should ne 
all be members of a single national union instead | 
being scattered among one national union and 16 inte 
nationals. | re 


via 
Canadian leaders of the large industrial American 
unions, such as Dennis McDermott of the UAW and 


nationals in Canada. The fact is that the degree Of 
self-government they enjoy is the exception rather than 


% 


the rule. It derives from the size of their Canadian 
membership (Steel: 150,000, UAW: 120,000), their elec 
tive rather than appointive status, and the strength of 
their personal and political influence. They exercise 
substantial autonomy because they are big enough to 
demand and get it, not necessarily because it is spellec 
out in their constitutions. The same applies to othet 
large Canadian sections of U.S. industrial unions, su¢h 
as the International Woodworkers of America and the 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. : 


a 


Most other international union branches in Canada 
however, do not fare so well. The measure of autonom 
that they are granted varies widely, depending on th 
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whim of international officers, the size and mood of the 
Canadian membership, and the calibre of the top officers 
in Canada. Four out of five do not come close to the 
minimum standards of autonomy and servicing enun- 
ciated by the Woods Report, the CLC reform caucus, 
and the Commons external affairs committee. The craft 
junions, always among the most tightly controlled from 
ithe U.S., have been compelled for many years to refer 
jinter-union quarrels over work jurisdiction to the Amer- 
ican Joint Board for Settlement of Jurisdictional Dis- 
putes, in Washington, D.C., instead of to a Canadian 
arbiter. 


; 


hae 


Che “trade departments” established by the craft unions 
n the U.S. have chartered branches in Canada that 
unction independently of the CLC and are more re- 
ponsive to U.S. than Canadian policies. The depart- 
nents that are active in Canada cover the building and 
onstruction trades, the metal trades, and the maritime 
rades. They have on occasion harboured in affiliation 
inions that have been expelled from the CLC, such 
is the Teamsters and the SIU. 


suilding trades councils chartered by the AFL-CIO 
onfine their membership to American unions and will 
ot admit Canadian-based organizations. They go even 
urther. In many cities in Canada they force contractors 
0 employ only members of the international craft 
ions, and extend this boycott against national union- 
sts to cover subcontractors and trucking firms delivering 
naterials to building sites. Trucks driven by members 
f the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
seneral Workers have been continually harassed by the 
onstruction unions when they attempt deliveries to 
uilding sites. The craft unions insist that all such trucks 
aust be operated by Teamster union members. To 
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protect its members’ jobs, the CBRT, after many futile 
appeals to the CLC and provincial federations. has been 
obliged to seek court injunctions against the American 
unions’ boycotts. 


A handy yardstick by which Canadian autonomy may 
be measured is the accessibility to union funds in Can- 
ada. That portion of the union dues that is retained 
by, or remitted to, the locals is, of course, theirs to be 
used as they see fit. By far the largest share of the per 
capita dues, however, goes to the internationals’ US. 
headquarters. Some boast that they invest or bank all 
their Canadian revenues in Canada, and indeed their 
assets in this country total nearly $100 million, But this 
money might as well be in Switzerland for all the control 
the Canadian branches have over it, With very few 
exceptions, these funds are administered and dispensed 
from the U.S. head offices. If the top Canadian officers 
require cash for any purpose other than their routine 
expenses, they must petition their international secre- 
tary-treasurers. 


The hand that holds the purse-strings also controls to 
a great extent the ability of the Canadian branches to 
implement new ideas or programs, or to give assistance 
to other unions in trouble. Chronic financial malnutrition 
is a characteristic of most sections of American unions 
in Canada. The latest illustration was provided by the 
appeal of the postal unions for monetary support in their 
battle to breach the federal Government’s 6 per cent 
wage guideline. Some of the national unions, with direct 
access to their funds, promptly made generous donations; 
the CBRT was the first, pledging $35,000 and forwarding 
a cheque of that amount within a few weeks. In compar- 
ison, the internationals’ response was a bare trickle. 
Their Canadian directors and vice-presidents could only 
relay the postal unions’ appeal to their locals, and begin 
the laborious process of trying to wheedle a more sub- 
stantial contribution from their U.S. head offices. 


If genuine autonomy is to be won for Canadian interna- 
tional unionists, the provision of adequate funds for 
Canadian purposes—along with the other minimum 
standards of self-government—must be clearly specified 
in international union constitutions. It should be under- 
stood that the rights of Canadian locals derive solely 
from these constitutions, which are primarily American 
documents drafted to suit American needs. It is the 
international constitution that grants the right to strike 
pay, pensions, welfare benefits, the scope of jurisdiction 
under collective agreements, and the right to hold prop- 
erty and other assets. It is the constitution that subjects 
Canadian locals to the same laws. regulations, discipli- 
nary actions and penalties that are applied to their 
American counterparts. 
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In 1967, the last year for which records are available, 
American unions put 26 of their Canadian locals under 
trusteeship. This is one of the most effective methods 
at the disposal of the internationals to keep rebellious 
locals in check. It consists of rescinding all of the local’s 
constitutional rights and appointing a trustee, receiver 
or supervisor to handle all its affairs. Whether American 
unions have abused their trusteeship powers in this 
country is debatable. The significant point is that the 
authority is vested with the U.S. parent unions—if they 
chose to exercise it—to make their control over their 
Canadian sections total and absolute. Incidentally, 
whenever this prerogative of the internationals has been 


challenged in Canadian courts, the verdicts have upheld -~ 


the legal view that a union local affiliated with an Ameri- 
can-based union is not a separate legal entity, and that 
its assets (even its bargaining rights) are the property 
of the parent body. This all-embracing control has been 
used several times by U.S. unions to thwart attempts 
by insurgent locals to break away, despite the pro-seces- 
sionist sentiment of a majority of the local membership. 


Looking to the future, it is apparent that the interna- 
tionals’ firm grip on the Canadian labour movement 
will not easily be loosened. But the struggle for union 
autonomy, though it may be long and arduous, will 
ultimately succeed. The “sleeping giant” of Canadian 
nationalism has awakened, and will not rest again until 
some measure of self-government is attained in all 
spheres of Canadian life. Hopefully, it will be accom- 
plished within the labour movement by a process of 
persuasion and a voluntary relaxation of U.S. control. 
A few far-sighted international union officers in Canada 
have risked their jobs by urging their head offices to 
bow gracefully to the inevitable. A letter sent earlier 
this year by one of them to his president in the U.S 
is worth quoting at length. 
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“Our union should provide a greater degree of auton- 
omy to its Canadian members,” he wrote. “This envis-— 
ages a greater control over their own affairs by Canadi- 
ans, but does not countenance any suggestion of break-_ 
ing away from the international. Such thoughts are 
merely a reflection of a very widespread mood prevalent | 
throughout Canada today. They reflect the sincere desire 
of a mature people to exert a greater influence on their 
own destiny ... They are intended to be a calm but | 
resolute assertion that Canadians now wish to play a 
more positive role in directing their affairs, and to do 

this, control of those affairs must rest within their own | 
country. The delegates to the recent convention of the 
Canadian Labour Congress unanimously passed a reso- 
lution endorsing more autonomy for the Canadian sec- 
tions of affiliates so bewilderingly fast that it could only 

be concluded that opposition simply did not exist. | 


“If our union is to realize its full potential, I respectfully, 
suggest that the Canadian officers discuss with you the 
matter of amending the constitution at the next conven- 
tion to the degree necessary to provide for the following: 
the election of Canadian officers by Canadians at a 
Canadian convention; retention in Canada of Canadian 
funds and control of them by Canadians; establishinent 
of a central Canadian office with a Canadian director 
authorized to speak for the union ip, vAis country, and| 
with sufficient staff to adequately serve the membership; 
and formulation of Canadian policy and its execution 
by Canadians. If, we can accomplish this, we will have: 
taken a giant,Ztep toward enlightened trade unionism. 
I respectfully suggest we should do no less.” 


If more Canadian officials of American unions would 
follow the courageous example of the writer of this 
letter—and if their U.S. superiors responded favoura- 
bly—we could witness a gradual but discernible growth 
of labour autonomy over the next few years. But these 
are big “ifs.” Nothing in the past history of the Ameri- 
canization of Canadian labour encourages belief that the 
majority of U.S.-based unions will willingly yield self-go- 
verning rights to their branches in Canada. The eventual 
solution may have to take the form of political action. 
The Commons external affairs committee decided 
against recommending that its autonomy guidelines for 
international unions be enacted as legislation. This is, 
however, only a temporary reprieve for the internationals. 
If they fail to take advantage of it by granting Canadian 
autonomy voluntarily, the buildup of political pressure 
to make them do so by law will become irresistible. 
Either way, we can look forward with some optimism 
to the emancipation of the Canadian labour movement 
before the end of the 1970s. 


(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 
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Problems 
of the 
older worker 


by Peggy Butler 


Peggy Butler is Editor, Task, published by the Ontario 
Department of Labour. The accompanying article first 
appeared in the Summer number of that publication. 


“The hardest thing is that your friend can’t find time 
any more to have coffee with you.” The speaker is a 
former Toronto sales manager, unemployed for the past 
two years. He’s healthy, he’s aggressive, he’a a hard 
worker, he has always paid his way. But although he 
has made hundreds of written and personal applications 
in the past 24 months, he is out of work. 


Out of the blue, he lost the job he had held for 12 
years, at an annual salary that mounted to $16,000, 
because of a merger and subsequent reshuffle of staff. 
At first he applied for positions only at the level he 
had achieved or higher, secure in the knowledge that 
he was qualified and experienced. Now his aims are 
lower. He’s answering advertisements calling for book- 
keepers, senior clerks. But he still hasn’t got his foot 
back inside the closed door of the work world. 


Why? Because he is 50 years old. And if he were an 
out-of-work clerk, factory hand or waiter, the chances 
are that his story would be the same. He is grappling 
with the problems of the older worker. 
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The word “old” is purely subjective. To the teen-ager, 
30 is “old”; to the adult, “old” may mean 55 to 60 
or 70. Most of us think of the older worker as someone 
getting ready for retirement. But anyone dealing with 
the sociological or economic aspects of aging knows that, 
today, the older worker can be a man or woman of 
40 or even 35 who experiences difficulty in finding work 
because of age. 


The sweeping and ever- accelerating changes that have 
taken place in the past half-century throughout the 
world have been aphex by unprecedented ad- 
vancement in all fields of knowledge and technolo- 
gy—and by a social revolution the impact of which 1s 
not yet fully understood. Never before in history has 
there been such awareness of the needs ay attributes 
of youth—yet, in all regions of the world, it is the old 
who are multiplying faster than the total populations. 


Life expectancy 


According to figures published by the International 
Labour Organization. from 1950 to 1960, the world’s 
population grew by 1.6 per cent a year, or by approximat- 
ely 42 million persons each year; the old population 
(those 60 years of age and over) grew by 2.5 per cent, 
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or by 4.5 million persons per year. There are at present 
over 200 million old people in the world. By 1975 it is 
estimated they will number some 300 million, increasing 
by around 6 million annually. 


The life expectancy of the average Greek in classical 
times was 18. A hundred years ago, the average life 
expectancy in the western world was probably around 
30. Today, one out of every 14 persons in the world 
is 60 years of age or older. In the USSR, the proportion 
is one out of every 11; in North America and Europe, 
it is one out of every seven. 


Yet, although advances in health care, nutrition and 
related fields have not only lengthened the span of life 
but vastly improved the quality of life in the latter years, 
there is evidence that older people are facing major 
difficulties because of their age. And in the labour mar- 
ket the age at which the term “older worker” is applied 
to a man or woman is getting lower instead of higher, 
as the increased vigour and better health of today’s older 
population would lead one to expect. 


Over the past 10 or 15 years, there has been growing 
concern throughout the world over all aspects of the 
aging process and especially over the problem of age 
discrimination in employment. A number of important 
studies have been undertaken and conferences held, 
several of them in Canada. 


Society's responsibility 


At the 46th session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence in 1962, the Report of the Director-General, on 
“Older People—Work and Retirement,” underlined the 
necessity of arousing public conscience “to a better 
understanding of the difficulties of older persons, and 
the need to overcome those difficulties in a positive way 
in order to fulfil the responsibility that lies on every 
society to make the best possible use of the skill and 
experience of its citizens, to provide them with equality 
of opportunity and treatment, and to ensure to them the 


respect, maintenance and comfort due to them when their 
long working years are over.” 


Surveying the occupational distribution of older persons 
in economic life in member countries. the Report noted 
that, as people grow older, their range of choice about 
work narrows, and they often have to take jobs that 
youth disdains, jobs relatively poorly paid and jobs held 
in little social regard. ; ; 
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“Many of the employment difficulties of older people 
grow out of generalized, subjective and false i impressions 
about ‘older ' workers’ and about their capacities for work 
and adaptation. This tends to breed prejudice for no 
good reason and with no objective basis: prejudice that 
cannot be easily eradicated, no matter how illogical it 
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1S. 


In the United States, the Special Committee of the 
Senate on Aging reported that, in 1964, about three 
and a half million workers 45 years or older were invol- 
untarily unemployed at one time or another. The com- 
mittee expressed concern over the length of time they 
were likely to remain unemployed. * ‘The duration of 
unemployment among older workers has grown relat- 
ively worse in recent years. Also, the problem area 1S 
increasing significantly because the absolute numbers 
of older persons, and therefore the number of persons 
who may be the victims of age discrimination in em- 
ployment, is growing rapidly.” 


In many countries, there is now legislation to prevent 
age discrimination. In 1966, the Government of Ontario 
passed The Age Discrimination Act, administered by 
the Ontario Human Rights Commission, “to assure that 
able and qualified workers between the ages of 40 and 
65 are afforded equal opportunities to seek and secure 
gainful employment on the basis of their individual 
ability to perform the job.” 


But the increase here and elsewhere in recent years in 
the number of newspaper articles, case histories and 
letters to the editor reporting the hardships of middle- 
aged and older workers in job-hunting would indicate 
that the problem is far from being solved. Since the Act 
came into force, the number of complaints dealt with 
by the Age Discrimination Division of the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission has grown each year, and 
the program of education and publicity undertaken by 
this branch has expanded considerably. 


“Unfortunately, the myths that work against the em- 
ployment of older persons persist stubbornly,” says 
George A. Brown, Administrator of The Age Discrimin- 
ation Act. Although his branch handles about 200 com- 
plaints and inquiries a year, Mr. Brown believes this 
is but a small proportion of the real problem. “Our work 
is hampered by the reluctance of older people to come 
forward and lodge a complaint of discrimination on the 
grounds of age. They’re afré ud of what the neighbours 
will think, or of being labelled trouble makers.’ 
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To promote greater awareness of the subject, the Age 
Discrimination Division sponsored a one-day seminar 
in Toronto on June 4 with the theme. “The Older 
Worker in Today’s Economy and Community.” It was 
attended by nearly 300 delegates, representing business 
corporations, unions, government and voluntary bodies, 
employment agencies and management consultants, as 
well as human rights agencies from across Canada. 


It is difficult to find facts and figures that show a precise 
picture of how age is affecting employment, but it is 
clear that older people, and therefore older workers, form 
a large proportion of the population. Recent Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics figures indicate that, in Canada, 
workers over 45 account for almost a third of the total 
labour force. 


Between 1951 and 1968, Ontario’s total population in- 
creased from 4,597,600 to 7,306,000. In 1968, one out 
of every four persons was 45 years or older, and one 
out of every two in this group participated in the labour 
force. But a breakdown of the figures shows that, al- 
though in the period 1951 to 1968 the number of people 
aged 45 to 64 in the labour force increased from 518,000 
to 898,000 (an increase of 57.7 per cent) and the number 
employed rose from 512,000 to 875,000 (an increase of 
70.9 per cent), the number of unemployed rose from 
6,000 to 23,000. This represents an increase of 283.3 
per cent. 


Whereas the population of persons aged 65 and over 
rose from 400,400 to 593,500 in this period, the number 
in the labour force declined from 89,000 to 86,000. The 
number employed fell from 88,000 to 83,000, a decrease 
of 6 per cent. But the number unemployed rose from 
1,000 to 3,000—an increase of 200 per cent. The partici- 
pation rate for this group fell from 22.2 to 14.5 per 
cent. 


Certainly earlier retirement and improved pension plans 
have a bearing on the decrease in the older worker 
participation in the labour force. And studies indicate 
that most older people who are well adjusted and have 
made financial provision look forward to retiring at 65 
or younger. But there is no way of knowing how many 
older workers are forced to leave by compulsory retire- 
ment policies, even though they may be able and willing 
to continue working. Their chances of finding alternate 
employment are slim. 
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In the 1950s, pensions were one of the major obstacle 
to the hiring or retention of middle-aged and olde 
workers cited by employers. Many employers were req 
luctant to hire workers who were ineligible because cg 
age from entering their pension plans, or whose servic 
would be too short to provide an adequate retiremen, 
income. 


Old age security 


But, as H. L. Douse, Chief of the Section on Olde 
Workers, Manpower Utilization Branch, Canada De! 
partment of Manpower and Immigration, points oul 
the progress in liberalization and flexibility of pensios 
planning has ruled this factor out as a major barrier 
With the establishment of the Canada and Quebe 
Pension Plans and the Old Age Security Program, ever) 
worker today can be assured of some retirement income 
And as many employers have integrated their privatt 
pension plans with the Canada Pension Plan, they hav« 
reduced their own costs so that the older new employes 
is no longer the liability once claimed. | 


What then leads to the persistence of the myth that 
at some arbitrary age, ranging from 55 to 40 or younger, 
a worker is on the decline? Because there’s no doub 
that it is becoming tougher for the man in his 40s tc 
get a job, according to a leading Toronto managemenj 
consultant whose firm places executives in advertising| 
sales, marketing and general management. | 


“The term ‘older worker’ is coming down to include the 
40-year-old, and the number of top-flight people out oi 
jobs because of their age is too high. I know too many 
men with brain power and proven records in their careers 
who are sitting on the beach because they’re 50. 


“Men of real ability may wait two years to get another 
job because they are between 40 and 50. They are 
having to compete with applicants of 25 to 28, with 
a degree and four or five years experience. Often the 
employer thinks of the older man: ‘He’s not really pro- 
motable—for less money I can get a brighter kid, more 
able to communicate in today’s world’. 


“When people who want to change jobs at that age 
come to consult us, we tell them not to move until 
they’re certain of employment. In industry, if an execu- 
live earning over $16,000 a year loses his job through 
no fault of his own—changes in management and so 
on—he’s going to have a hard time getting another job 


if he is over 40. In advertising, his career in the profes- 
sion is dead. 
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Myth and paradox 


“This is a terrible waste of competence and ability. And 
it destroys a man who has been a leader, a decision 
maker, who has maybe run an operation of up to 500 
workers.” 


“Our society today is more youth-oriented than ever 
_ before,” says George Brown. “And, unfortunately, many 

people, as they approach 40, themselves help to contrib- 
_ ute to the myth surrounding older workers. They become 
afraid of appearing ‘square’ and ‘not with it’, and they 
feverishly adopt the mod clothes and mannerisms of 
the young. 


“Advertising plays a big part in fostering this youth 
image. Never before has the potential buying power 
of the teens and early 20s been so enormous. As a result 
of this image of young, swinging, sophisticated con- 
sumers, the fear of being thought a has-been is uncon- 
sciously developed in the over-30s. The paradox is that 
it is taking youth longer than ever before to reach the 
labour force—more training, longer in college and uni- 
versity—so that often a worker does not become effective 
till he is 25. 


“Linked with this is the fact that older people are 
to a much greater age than ever before. It is therefore 
ironic that now, of all times, there should be this preju- 
dice that a person is on the decline after he reaches 
40. By this irrational thinking we are compressing a 
worker’s effective career span into 20 years—from 25 
to 45.” 


vigorous 


One of the myths is that the older worker is more 
accident prone. Another is that work performance slows 
down in the 40s and 50s, and yet another that the older 
worker lacks flexibility, is difficult to train, is less tho- 
rough or mentally alert than the young employee. 


“These are all areas where it is impossible to generalize 
on the grounds of age alone,” says Mr. Brown. “But 
a Canada Department of Labour survey found that, in 
the important areas of general productivity, judgment, 
staying on the job, and care of equipment, of machinery 
and of themselves, studies conclusively prove that the 
older worker is superior. 


“Then there is the charge that older workers lack dyna- 
mism and are slower to “change. Many employers refuse 
to employ an older person because they say they want 
a younger person to train up in the image of the corpo- 
ration—yet job mobility is the order of the day, and 
younger workers tend to switch jobs to gain greater 
experience in their professions. 


“There is also the paradox that, if a man has been in 
the same job for 20 years, employers say he is too rigid, 
slow to adjust, and lacks aggression or curiosity. If, on 
the other hand, he has had 10 jobs in 20 years, they 
say he lacks stability.” 


Balanced force 
Responsible employers recognize that ability ts ageless 
and that individual differences vary enough to make 


arbitrary age limits invalid. Out of a total st uf employ ed 
by Ontario Hydro, one of the world’s largest public 
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utilities, almost 50 per cent are between the ages of 
40 and 66. “We have found in our industry that a 
balanced work force of young and older workers tempers 
the enthusiasm and vitality of youth with the maturity 
and stability of age,” says Dr. Donald K. Grant, Director 
of Medical Services for Ontario Hydro. 


“Enlightened modern industrialists have come to realize 
that the men and women who run their machines and 
administration are their most precious and valuable 
asset. Unlike the machine he uses, which begins to 
depreciate as soon as it is set up on the shop floor, 
the value of the employee actually increases with age 
and experience. A capable and reliable employee repre- 
sents many years of investment, and often cannot be 
replaced immediately as can a machine when it breaks 
down.” 


Dr. Grant says that experience with older workers and 
surveys of large industries have shown that they are 
superior to younger workers in dependability, attendance, 
punctuality, judgment and human relations. They are 
somewhat inferior to younger workers in learning new 
skills quickly, in speed of operation, stamina and physical 
agility. 


“Occupational physicians are working closely with per- 
sonnel officers to explode the myth that men and women 
over 40 should not be hired. Most of the key people 
in industry, the professions, politics and public service 
are 40 or older, and if everyone past 40 were suddenly 
withdrawn from the labour force, our national economy 
might well grind to a standstill.” 


Work performance 


The Report of the Director-General to the International 
Labour Conference in 1962, referred to earlier, cites a 
number of studies on age and work performance that 
indicate that “the popular notion of aging in relation 
to work has to be radically revised in the modern world: 
economically, socially, physiologically, psychologically, 
and in human terms, it is out of date and inadequate. 
Today the capacity for work persists far longer than 
is commonly recognized. Indeed, work capacity may on 
the whole increase rather than deteriorate with advanc- 
ing years, and both efficiency and responsibility may 
be higher amongst older workers than amongst younger 
ones, more often than is generally believed.” 


One of these studies was undertaken in France, and 
it reported that a quantitative reduction in output com- 
monly sets in only after the age of 60 in the metal trades 
and in the mechanical and electrical industries, and only 
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after the age of 65 in the building trades. It was also 
found that output reached a high peak during the 50s 
for workers in commercial and administrative fields and 
for engineers. 


The Report quotes a survey of older workers in two 
large department stores in Canada which showed that, 
on the whole, the older workers performed their work 
as well if not better than the young workers; that their 
output increased with age to a certain extent, even taking 
account of length of service, perhaps attaining a maxi- 


mum soon after 50, and stabilizing or slightly declining | 


thereafter, though still holding their own with young 
workers; and that their output increased with experience, 
perhaps even more rapidly than did that of young 
workers. 


Several surveys of comparative job performance by age | 


among both factory workers and clerical office workers 
in the United States show similar results. For both 
groups, there was relatively insignificant variation in 


average performance among age groups, but wide vari- | 
ation in average performance among individual workers | 
within age groups. A large proportion in the higher age | 
groups turned in a better than average performance. | 
Moreover, studies of labour turnover by age groups have | 
shown that, as a general rule, turnover is almost invaria- | 
bly not as high among older workers as among younger | 
workers. In 17 undertakings surveyed in Great Britain | 
in 1957, the labour turnover rate was 32 per cent for | 


men 25 to 39 years old, and only 11 per cent for those 
40 and over. 


Yet, despite accumulating evidence to the contrary, the 
argument persists that the older employee must give 
way to the younger one. As reported in the Toronto 
Star in April, William R. D. Martin, Director of the 
Management Centre of the University of Michigan and 
Wayne State University, told an audience of 800 
members of the Personnel Association of Toronto that 
half the employees over 55 in any company should be 
fired within the next three to five years. 


Old Charlies ‘ 

The main reason for getting rid of the “Old Charlies” 
in a firm was to open up the lines of promotion for 
the “young chargers,” the development men, who must 
be brought in. Mr. Martin said that at least five U.S. 
corporations are now engaged in firing half of their 
employees over 55, especially at the executive level. He 
is quoted as saying that studies have shown that 40 per 
cent of discharged older employees found other employ- 


ment and were “happy doing bookkeeping three days a 
week.” 
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According to the report, the address ended to loud 
applause. But one member of the audience had a ques- 
tion: “Where do all the old Charlies go—that is, after 
the generous settlement that lasts about 18 months?” 


One of these trying to find out is Irvine H. Williams, 
Chairman of the Metro Employment Research Founda- 
tion, a registered charitable organization that acts as 
a fact-finding body and counselling service on the job 
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problems of the over-S0s. Since Mr. Williams helped 
set up the foundation two years ago, when he himself 
lost his executive job at 50 and could not find other 
employment, hundreds of older workers have turned 
to him for assistance. 


“The dumping process is happening every day,” says 
Mr. Williams. “An employer hands a worker who is 
between 50 and 55 back his contributions to the pension 
fund, gives him a couple of months salary and says, 
‘Good luck, Ron; you’ve worked hard for us and we’re 
grateful— why don’ t you go out and get another job while 
you still can’. This is often done with the best of inten- 
tions. Then begins the long and often hopeless battle 
to find employment.” 


One such case spent six months looking for work after 
he lost his job as advertising manager for a large retail 
organization. He was luckier than most. After 198 per- 
sonal interviews, in which he was told he was over- 
qualified or too senior, he applied and was accepted 
for a government agency post in a different field of work 
and at a much lower salary than he was accustomed 
to. 


J. W. Eleen, Research Director of the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour, believes that the problem is aggravated 
by the conflict between private industry’s need to main- 
tain maximum efficiency and society’s need to keep as 
many people as possible working for as long as possible. 


“It is only a matter of degree how prolonged unemploy- 
ment affects the executive and the blue-collar worker,” 
he says. “For the executive who loses his job at 45 or 
50, it means that he can’t find work at his level—in the 
end, when he has swallowed his pride, he can usually 
get a job at a lower level. It may take two years before 
he is prepared to take a wage cut, w hich will lower 
his status; but, in most cases, work will be available. 


“But, for the blue-collar worker, it is not a question 
of lowering his status—he just can’t get a job. I have 
the feeling that many blue-collar workers over 45 who 
become unemployed through no fault of their own be- 
come unemployable. 


“I believe that, in the overall interest of society, private 
industry will have to amend its objectives. I also believe 
that some day a job will be a right to which all workers 
will be entitled. There will also have to be a change 
in our attitudes. Today, when a man loses his job he 
has lost his place in society—once you're out of work, 
you have ceased to exist.” 
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This is a view with which Sister St. Michael Guinan, 
Executive Officer for Research in the Department of 
Social and Family Services’ Office on Aging, will agree. 
“In our continent, the man who has no employment 
has no role to play in society and, as a result, has no 
title to respect or dignity, that respect or dignity due 
a man simply because he is a member of the human 
race.” 


By 1979, the Government of Ontario expects to have 
the most penetrating and comprehensive record of what 
happens to a man and his family from the time he 
reaches middle age until he faces retirement. The Office 
on Aging is now half way through a unique long-term 
study of aging that began in 1958 with a sampling of 
2,000 men of 45, ranging from labourers and skilled 
workers to teachers and lawyers, and will continue until 
the survivors reach 65. 


Each year, the participants answer a questionnaire, and 
interviews are held by field workers from the regional 
offices of the Department of Social and Family Services. 
The purpose of the project is to evaluate over the years 
the socioeconomic and health changes that accompany 
aging; the ways adjustments are made to alterations in 
the manner of living; and the effectiveness of all services 
(current and contemplated) for aging persons. 
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Apart from the personal tragedy, there is no way o 
measuring the ripple effect on society as a whole of the 
prolonged unemployment of an older worker. He is pro- 
bably in the period of maximum financial responsibility, 
with mortgage and insurance payments to meet, children 
to support and a rising standard of living. 


Even if he were willing to retire from active employ- 
ment, he probably doesn’t have enough pension credit 
to retire with sufficient funds to keep up with his ex- 
penses. If he has saved money toward his old age, it 
will quickly be used up if he faces a year or two of 
unemployment. And if he has no savings to fall back 
on, sooner or later the family will be in serious difficul- 
ties from which it may never recover. For many such 
families, the end of the road is going on welfare; but, 
unless they are destitute, even this door is closed. “Any- 
one ardéund 40 or 45, in fact anyone under 60 who has 
$100 in the bank doesn’t qualify for any help if he loses 
his job and cannot get back into the labour force,” says 
Moses McKay, Secretary of the Welfare Committee of 
the Metropolitan Labour Council. 


Cost to community 


According to figures published by the ILO, the depen- 
dency load on the community is becoming heavier. In | 
1950, every 100 persons of working age in the world 
supported 64 young and 12 old persons. By 1975, it 
is estimated that the figures will be 69 young persons — 
and 14 old. “Hence the general picture is of a world | 
with an aging population,” states the Report of the | 
Director-General of the ILO. “This can mean more 
older workers in the labour force and does mean more © 
old people for society to consider and to some extent 
to support. 


“We will have to see that the practical implications of | 
these trends are faced squarely and in good time in 
order that our economic and social policies and mea- 
sures may be reoriented and refashioned to meet the 
problems of the growing numbers of older people in 
every society.” 


(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of labour.) 
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| Second quarter, 1970 
) 


There were 157 employment fatalities in Canadian in- 
dustry during the second quarter of 1970 according to 


initial reports submitted to the Department of Labour. 


This figure compares with the final total of 274 fatalities 
reported for the second quarter of 1969—115 more than 
the previously published total of 159 for that quarter 
(L. G., Nov. 1969, p. 668). These fatalities occurred 


_among persons gainfully employed, and happened dur- 


} 


| 
i 


ing the course of, or arose out of, their employment. 
They include also deaths resulting from industrial dis- 
eases. 


During the second quarter of 1970, only one multi-fata- 
lity accident was reported, resulting in the death of 12 


workmen. Four ferry officers died with the eight fisher- 


men they were attempting to rescue from the sinking 
herring seiner Enterprise, during a storm off the coast 
of Cape Breton, N.S. 


Of the 157 fatalities reported, the largest number, 34 
or 21.7 per cent, occurred in the construction industry 
(see Table H, p. 832, for complete statistics). Thirty 
fatalities occurred in transportation, 29 in manufac- 
turing, 19 in mining, 13 in forestry, 13 in public admin- 
istration, eight in fishing, six in trade, two in service, 
and one each in agriculture and finance. There was one 
fatality reported with no specified industry. 


Table H indicates that, for the seven age groups ana- 
lyzed, 24.2 per cent of the fatalities occurred in the 45-54 
age group; 21.7 per cent in the 35-44 age group; 19.7 
per cent in the 25-34 age group; 11.5 per cent in the 
55-64 age group; 10.2 per cent in the 20-24 age group: 
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Employment fatalities 


and 3.8 per cent in each of the 14-19 and 65-and-over 
age groups. For eight fatalities, or 5.1 per cent, no ages 
were given for the workmen involved. 


The occupational group of craftsmen incurred the largest 
number of fatalities with 53 or 33.8 per cent of the total. 
The smallest number occurred in the clerical group with 
0.6 per cent of the total or one fatality. There were no 
fatalities recorded for farmers or farm workers. 


Table H indicates also that most of the reported acci- 
dents were the result of various falls and slips. Of the 
total number of fatalities, 42 or 26.7 per cent occurred 
in this way. Collisions or derailments were the cause 
of another 39 or 24.8 per cent, and being struck by 
an object resulted in yet another 23 or 14.7 per cent 
of the total. The least number of accidents resulted from 
over-exertion, with only one or 0.6 per cent of the total. 
There were no fatalities attributed to the striking-against 
type of accident. 


Preliminary reports indicate that there were no fatalities 
in Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island for the 
second quarter of 1970. The 157 fatalities were recorded 
by province as follows: 15 in Nova Scotia, four in New 
Brunswick, 16 in Quebec, 56 in Ontario, five in Mani- 
toba, seven in Saskatchewan, nine in Alberta, 43 in 
British Columbia, and two in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. 


Revised figures for the second quarter of 1970 will be 
published in the February 1971 issue of The Labour 
Gazette. 
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_Bookreviews 


Sex and the Public Service, by Kathleen Archibald; 
Report to the Public Service of Canada, Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa; 218 pages; $3.25 


Sex and The Public Service, a special report prepared 
under contract for the Public Service Commission, 
chronicles a history of repressive tactics designed “ex- 
pressly to limit competition and to discourage females, 
and thereby finds the Public Service of Canada guilty 
of discrimination against women.” The author, Dr. Kath- 
leen Archibald, a Canadian sociologist who wrote the 
report while on leave of absence from the Rand Corpo- 
ration, in California, has examined the conditions con- 
fronting women who choose to work for the federal 
Government, and she pinpoints occupational segrega- 
tion as the prime evil. : 


Although the Canadian Government has espoused the 
principle of equal pay for equal work from its earliest 
days, it was deliberate occupational segregation that led 
to inequality of opportunity, claims Miss Archibald. 
“Competitive examinations for higher level clerical po- 
sitions and for positions with advancement opportunities: 
were limited to men, not because women were uninter-. 
ested, or incapable of passing the examinations, but 
precisely because they were interested and capable ... 
As soon as the merit system was introduced, women 
began to enter the civil service in great numbers. Just. 
as soon, the Commission downgraded the importance 
of the qualifications measured by the merit system.” 


Such measures produced the current distribution of 
women in the service, according to Miss Archibald. 
Nearly 83 per cent hold office or administrative support 
jobs. Only one and a half per cent are professionals and 
scientists. In 1967, only three out of 349 Senior Officers” 
were women. In the same year, six per cent of the Foreign 

Service Officers in External Affairs were women; but 
Trade and Commerce did not consider women postable, 

and had none. For there to be an equal distribution. 
of women and men throughout the service at present, 
30,000 women would have to change occupations. 


This uneven distribution extends into the salaries earned 
by men and women. A study comparing the salaries 
of both sexes in 1966 and 1967 showed that “women 
were heavily bunched up at the lower end of the salary 
scale,” says Miss Archibald. In 1966, slightly over half 
of the women in the service made less than $4,000, 
compared with 14 per cent of the men. In 1968, only 


444 women out of a total of 43,796 made more than 
$10,000. 
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While probing for the traditional justifications for the 
relegation of women to the lower levels of the service, 
Miss Archibald encountered more fiction than fact. For 
instance, she discovered that neither absenteeism nor 
lack of mobility of married women are correct justifica- 
tions for the lack of success of women in the service. 
The continuing influence of sex roles in adult work life 
is, however, of paramount importance. Traditionally, 
women have been viewed by both sexes as support staff, 
and not as managers. Therefore, the woman who is put 
in a supervisory position has to demonstrate greater 
deftness in staff relations than the average male manag- 
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er. Women, however, are often denied even the oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating such capability, because it is 
feared that staff under her would resent being bossed 
by a woman. Education is no assured key to success 
either. “The more education and experience a woman 
has, the worse off she is compared to her male counter- 
parts. While this ‘penalty’ starts to decrease at the Mas- 
ter’s Degree level, it is not until the doctorate level that 
female salaries begin to closely approximate the salaries 
of male counterparts,” says the report. 
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on 


Already victims of occupational segregation, women also 
have to suffer from various practices peculiar to female 
categories. Most odious among these is the rug-ranking 
of secretaries. Under this system, a secretary is not 
classed by the amount or difficulty of work that she does 
but by her boss’s rank. She is viewed strictly in his re- 
flection. This is just one reason why Miss Archibald rec- 
ommends a drastic overhaul of the entire ST category. 


What can be done on a broader basis to put an end 
to sex discrimination in the Public Service? Dr. Archi- 
bald provides a program that is feasible now, one which 
she has designed to produce the maximum effect with 
a minimum of uproar. First, she would have an equal 
employment opportunity program or office set up to 
deal not just with women but with all cases of “unequal 
opportunities ... or inequitable treatment.” Working 
within broad terms of reference, this office would be 
“responsible for investigating complaints; for monitor- 
ing employment practices and suggesting improvements; 
for data collection, research, and analysis that would 
be helpful in identifying policy problems and suggesting 
solutions; and for mounting educational campaigns 
throughout the Service to improve understanding of the 
essentials of equal opportunity.” Its formation would 
be predicated on the work of a task force made up of 
representatives of already interested agencies, such as 
the Public Service Commission, the Treasury Board, the 
Department of Labour, and the Public Service Staff 
Relations Board. 


To improve access and advancement opportunities for 
women, Miss Archibald recommends that action be 
taken on a number of fronts: In recruiting, opportunities 
for women in hitherto closed fields will have to be more 
widely publicized. In selection and placement, new guide- 
lines will have to be given to line managers and personnel 
officers to make specific just what is and what is not 
discriminatory. The skills for promotion within the 
current ST group should be re-evaluated to have them 
correspond to those used in combination with the opera- 
tion of modern equipment. Rug-ranking should be pro- 
scribed. More fluidity ought to be introduced into the 
Administrative Support category, where the bulk of the 
Service’s female employees now appear. Reclassification 
will have to be instituted to eliminate the discrepancies 
in the salary and qualification requirements that exist 
in such equivalent but sex-related categories as Social 
Worker (female) and Welfare Program Officer (male). 
Management courses for women should emphasize the 
peculiar circumstances that deny to women of average 
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ability the career opportunities that the exceptional 
women create for themselves. Finally, all orientation and. 
education courses must make their audiences aware that 
a fresh breeze is blowing through the service, and that 
sex discrimination is to be eradicated. : 


To encourage women to make careers in the service, 
some adjustments must be made to allow for the extra- 
work responsibilities of women. Other recommendations 
in the Report call for: greater use of part-time employ- 
ment; improvement in benefits for non-full-time em- 
ployees; more child-care facilities; elimination of penal- 
ties for discontinuity of service where there has been 
no loss in skill; and at least one day of maternity leave 
to parallel the present grant to male employees. 


To coincide with these policies, Miss Archibald recom- 
mends the collection of data that will reveal areas of 
discrimination and provide information to scotch the 
myths supporting it. 


Canadian Graduate Theses: 1919-1967, “An Annotated 
Bibliography Covering Economics, Business and Indus- — 
trial Relations”, by W. D. Wood, L. A. Kelly and P. — 
Kumar; Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s University, | 
Kingston, Ont.; 483 pages. | 


This bibliography was prepared to provide “a complete 
historical picture of Canadian graduate research in eco- 
nomics, business, industrial relations, and related areas.” 
Although the compilers readily acknowledge that many 
bibliographies have already been published in these 
fields, they point out that the fragmentation of sources 
and the lack of complete information that inhibits re- 
searchers using these materials have necessitated the 
production of a comprehensive guide. 


The Legal Status of Collective Agreements in England, 
The United States and Canada, by B. L. Adell; Industrial 
Relations Centre, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.; 
240 pages; $10.00. 


Prof. Adell’s study examines the law governing collective 
agreements in England, Canada and the United States 
“to see how the very different English and North Amer- 
ican approaches have developed.” He has based his 
analysis on the curious animal that is a collective agree- 
ment—the “juridical centaur’, with “the body of a con- 
tract and the mind of a law.” In the foreword, W. D. 
Wood, Director of the Queen’s University Industrial 
Relations Centre points out the essential value of the 
publication—its timeliness because of the “current re- 
view of labour legislation and public policy in Canada.” 
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Altering objectives 
to cope with change 


Revolt against authority in all sectors of human activity, 
changes in the pattern of collective bargaining, and the 
rapid progress of technological change will all combine 
to force business and labour leaders to alter their objec- 
tives, their methods and their thinking, claims Harry 
Waisglass, Director General of Research and Develop- 
ment, Canada Department of Labour. Mr. Waisglass 
made the prediction in an address to the 50th Anniver- 
sary Conference of the Society of Industrial Accountants 


The most important challenge confronting Canada at 
the moment, however is the question of national unity 
he said. The emergence of the world economy and the 
trend toward multinational corporations will encourage 
the development of more effective international, or 
multi-government, planning and regulating agencies. 
These trends will compel Canada to build a more effec- 
tive national unity, which is what we must do if our 
country is to take its proper place in the world. 


The second most important challenge facing Canada 
is the problem of making “participatory democracy” 
work effectively. Waisglass insisted that there is a need 
to discover more meaningful ways for persons to partici- 
pate in the decision-making processes that affect their 
livelihood and their quality of life. There is also a great 
need for better information transfers between govern- 
ments and the governed, in both directions, he said. 
The question is how to contain and accommodate the 
forces of social change, the pressing needs for individual 
and group involvement and autonomy, within a demo- 
cratic legal framework to prevent anarchy and the de- 
struction of our system of social order. These problems 
have to be faced also by businesses and unions, for 
authority in all hierarchical organizations is under at- 
tack. 
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The challenge facing the economic system, and with it 
the collective bargaining system, has new dimensions, 
for these systems are no longer judged by their material 
accomplishments. More than ever before, economic 
benefits are being heavily discounted by the economic 
costs of environmental pollution and by the social and 
human costs of injury to the quality of family and 


community life. Canadians want both social justice and 


economic prosperity, Waisglass said, and this desire is 
being expressed most vigorously by the new generation. 
Because of the changing value system, the labour move- 
ment is caught up in the dilemma of how to improve 
on the methods of maintaining democratic control 
of trade unions while strengthening the capacities of 
their central organizations for reducing internal conflicts. 


Waisglass sees the role of unions ultimately changing 
because of a growing need for new forms of collective 
bargaining. These forms would focus more on career 
planning, community living conditions and the lifetime 
expectations of workers, and less on wages and working 
conditions. Another of his predictions is that distinctions 
between white- and blue-collar workers, and hourly paid 
and salaried workers will tend to disappear because of 
the increased training of people to perform a variety 
of interrelated tasks. With the combination of higher 
education levels and rising expectations, he “would ex- 
pect workers to become more autonomous over the 
coming decades. There will be a trend toward autono- 
mous work groups from which individual job classifica- 
tions will disappear. They will need less outer supervi- 
sion, and they will have wider areas in which to make 
decisions and to act on their own discretion and judg- 
ment. The revolt against the traditional forms of author- 
ity, combined with certain technological trends, will lead 
to new forms of business and union organizations, based 
on clusters of interrelated and autonomous production 
centres, emphasizing functions for a group, rather than 
jobs for individuals.” 
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This revolution, said Waisglass, will bring out new forms 
of unions, and craft unionism could disappear in the next 
30 years. He sees apprentice training, as we know it, 
disappearing by the year 2000, because, by then, industry 
will require a more flexible and adaptable labour force 
than is now available. The process could mean that 
post-secondary education, not on-the-job-training or 
apprenticeship will be the normal method of qualifying 
for a meaningful job in industry. Vocational schools 
could be geared to help develop competence in a wider 
range of occupations. 


People want to keep what they have and to change 
things at the same time, Waisglass observed. They want 
job and income security, but they also demand change 
that will be stimulating and rewarding. Future progress 
will therefore depend on the ability to innovate pro- 


The 7th annual meeting of the Canadian Industrial 
Relations Research Institute was held in Ottawa, June 
18 and 19. The topic for the meeting was centralization 
in Collective Bargaining. The following is a summary 
of a paper delivered by Felix Quinet at the conference; 
more of the papers will be presented in the December 
issue of The Labour Gazette. 


Felix Quinet, Assistant Director, Pay Research Bureau 
Public Service Staff Relations Board, delivered a paper 
on the role of research in centralized bargaining. His 
thesis was that independent research and fact finding 
can be of great help to the process of collective bargain- 
ing in the Public Service as it has been in other sectors. 
He suggested that the independent and impartial Pay 
Research Bureau provides a unique environment for the 
planning and performing of such research in the public 
interest. 
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cesses, structures and institutions for creative decision- 
making. This will involve all groups of society in com- 
plex inter-relationships directed toward confronting, 
clarifying, and resolving multi-dimensional conflicts 
“more effectively than we do now.” 


In his closing remarks, Waisglass made several other 
predictions for the year 2000: union membership and 
workers covered by collective bargaining as a proportion 
of the labour force will rise substantially; guaranteed 
annual employment, with longer periods of paid annual 
leave, periodic paid educational leave and regular or 
continuing retraining programs will become fairly wide- 
spread; and unions and employers will direct more of 
their efforts to strengthening the non-adversary aspects 
of their relationships and to improving the quality of 
worker-employer relations. 


Mr. Quinet singled out two major factors to explain 
the importance of independent research and fact finding 
in the field of collective bargaining. One is that the 
public interest is at stake in an increasing number of 
employer-employee disputes—a condition that increases 
the need for wide-ranging factual information on the 
basis of which settlements can be more easily and 
quickly worked out. The other factor is the impact that 
certain developments—those resulting from technolog- 
ical change, for example—can have on society at large; 
and, in relation to these developments, the increasing 
awareness by governments of their responsibility in 
cushioning if not eliminating the adverse impact of 
certain economic and industrial changes. 


He stressed the need for a balanced and realistic ap- 
proach to the role of research. Statistics and other infor- 
mation may help the parties toward a clearer notion 
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f what they do not wish to obtain or to settle for, 
fthereby providing them with a more accurate picture 
f what they would be prepared to accept. In the case 
f the federal Public Service, collective bargaining is 
both centralized and diversified in terms of the number 
f occupations and functions that it covers. This diver- 
ity, Quinet believes, adds to the significance of the 
collective bargaining environment. 


uinet pointed out that perhaps the obviously lesser 
importance of economic competitiveness within the 
Public Service would make collective bargaining infor- 
mation more easily communicable from one bargaining 
unit to another. In such a context, he suggested, the 
role of research could be made easier and, as a result, 
research could become all the more helpful to the pro- 
cess of bargaining. Studies of the collective bargaining 
process prepared in the perhaps more fluid information 
context in the Public Service could produce findings that 
would be of practical interest to employers and unions 
in outside sectors, where the results of relevant research 
might perhaps not lend themselves to wide circulation. 


He called attention to the continuing and important role 
of the Advisory Committee on Pay Research of the Pay 
Research Bureau. Its principal function is to advise on 
the scope, priority and other aspects of the Bureau’s 
work, in preparation for collective bargaining. This 
Committee makes an extremely valuable contribution 
toward the development of an informed and factual 
climate within which bargaining can function construct- 
ively. 


One instance of the use made of independent research 
is the establishment some time ago of the Manpower 
Consultative Service by the federal Department of La- 
bour, a function that is no part of the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration. One of the key principles 
behind the establishment of this new service was that 
appropriate steps should be taken well in advance of 
work displacement resulting from industrial change; and 
another equally important principle, said Quinet, was 
that, where there was a union, a joint union-manage- 
ment approach should be followed with respect to re- 
search assessment and plans for dealing with the process 
of adjustment to industrial change. Steps were also taken 
to provide financial assistance to employers and unions 
for research on manpower development in advance of 
changes in technology. 


Recent legislation, such as that adopted in the Province 
of Québec concerning advance notice to be provided 
in cases of technological change, might also encourage 
and promote the use of independent research; such 
legislation can be expected to be an incentive to advance 
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planning in order to work out successful adjustment 
processes. Quinet went on to emphasize the importance 
of the well-established and widely recognized research 
role of the Economics and Research Branch of the 
federal Department of Labour where, for a long time, 
substantial staff resources have been positively used to 
provide the kinds of facts conducive to problem iden- 
tification and problem solving in labour relations and 
related fields. 


The speaker then discussed some aspects of the Bureau’s 
research work. Regarding the analysis of collective 
agreements, for instance, a coding schedule and meth- 
odology specifically geared to the substance of Public 
Service agreements have been developed and are now 
being tested. The analysis of such agreements raises the 
problem of the environment within which they apply. 
Agreements can, for example, cover employees working 
in the midst of urban turmoil and agitation, and these 
same agreements may cover the same types of employ- 
ees working in the more relaxed climate of a rural 
environment. 


Public Service agreements can also cover employees in 
areas where one of the major labour relations concerns 
of a number of the surrounding corporations is how 
to increase the work-related happiness of generally 
well-paid workers. Yet these same agreements will cover 
similar types of employees in other areas of the country 
where, owing to less favourable economic conditions, 
the most exclusive concern is still earnings. Because of 
the variety of occupations that are found in the federal 
Public Service, a wider range of sensitivities are bound 
to develop in relation to economic and social factors. 
Other aspects of the Bureau’s research effort are the 
analysis of Public Service salary changes as a result of 
collective bargaining, and the preparation of reports on 
wage and salary trends. These trend reports are based 
on an analysis of given occupations in the outside sector 
as well as in the Public Service. 


Another area suggested by Quinet for possible explora- 
tion is the assessment of the feasibility of presenting 
specific manpower forecasts, by occupation, for the pub- 
lic administration sector, and by levels of government. 
A question that one might ask is: To what extent are 
the changes affecting the occupational structure of the 
total labour force reflected in the occupational compos- 
ition of the Public Service? Such forecasts, if feasible, 
might support the planning function within collective 
bargaining in the Public Service. 
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Price indexes 
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Consumer, July 1970 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) rose 0.5 per cent 
to 130.5 in July from 129.9 in June, and was 3.2 per 
cent higher than in July 1969. The latest advance was 
marginally lower than the average June-July increase 
recorded in the past five years. The slower rate of in- 
crease compared with 12-month periods ending in the 
earlier part of the year is mainly due to a deceleration 
in the advance of the food and clothing indexes. 


The food index rose 0.5 per cent to 131.6 from 130.9, 
and was 2.2 per cent higher than in July a year ago. 
Between January and July the index moved Np. 1 per 


cent; in the same six-month period last year it advanced 
3.0 per cent. 
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Almost one half the rise in the food index was due to 
a 1.4 per cent increase in the price of restaurant meals; 
food consumed at home recorded an average price in- 
crease of 0.4 per cent. Among staple foods, the price 
of bread rose 1.4 per cent; butter and margarine in- 
creased 0.3 per cent and 0.7 per cent. Fresh milk prices 
were unchanged and sugar declined by 0.6 per cent to 
register the first decrease in several months. Ground 
coffee prices continued to increase, advancing 2.9 per 
cent in July and were 18.7 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. Instant coffee rose by 2.2 per cent and was 64 
per cent above its level of a year ago. Among meat 
items, beef and pork prices declined 0.2 per cent and 
1.7 per cent. Poultry prices dropped 1.7 per cent and 
egg prices declined to a level 30 per cent below their 
peak of December 1969. Among produce items, fresh 
fruit prices were higher. Oranges, apples and grapefruit 
increased in price and bananas declined 11 per cent. 


Grapefruit prices advanced considerably in the last five 
months and in July were more than 40 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. Fresh vegetable prices were mixed. 
Lettuce, potatoes and tomatoes registered increases, and 
celery, cabbage, onion and turnip prices were lower. 


The housing index rose 0.6 per cent to 131.5 from 130.7, 


and was 5.0 per cent higher than in July 1969. An ad- 
vance in mortgage interest rates caused a 0.7 per cent 


increase in the shelter index—rents and the cost of new © 


houses increased fractionally. Among household opera- 


tion items, a rise in electricity rates in a number of | 


Ontario cities increased this component 1.3 per cent to 
a level of over 11 per cent higher than a year ago. There 
were increases in the prices of household textiles, 
dishes, light bulbs and some cleaning supplies. Price 
declines occurred for floor coverings, garbage cans and 
lawnmowers. 


The clothing index, at 126.9, was unchanged, but was 
1.7 per cent above its July 1969 level. Prices of women’s 
wear and footwear rose slightly, but these increases were 
offset by a decline in the prices of men’s wear, particu- 
larly for shirts, slacks and windbreakers, and for chil- 
dren’s wear and piece goods. 


The transportation index rose 0.1 per cent to 125.2 from 
125.1 and was 3.7 per cent higher than a year ago, 
mainly as a result of a seasonal increase in train fares. 
A slight decrease in new car prices reduced the automo- 
bile operation component 0.1 per cent. Gasoline prices, 
on average, were unchanged. 
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The health and personal care index, unchanged from its 
June level of 139.8, was 4.2 per cent higher than a year 
ago. 


The recreation and reading index rose 1.6 per cent to 
132.4 from 130.3 mainly as a result of higher newspaper 
subscription rates, which increased the reading compo- 
/nent more than 10 per cent above that of a year ago. 
_ There was no change in the tobacco and alcohol compo- 
nent from its June level of 126.5. 


City consumer, July 1970 


Consumer price indexes (1961=100) declined in five 
regional cities and city combinations, increased slightly 
_in four, and remained unchanged in one, between June 
and July. 


_ Lower prices for most meats and salad vegetables con- 
_ tributed to the decline in the food indexes in eight cities. 
Housing components moved up in eight cities as rents 
and household operation costs increased. The recreation 
and reading indexes advanced in Edmonton, Winnipeg 
and Montreal as a result of higher newspaper subscrip- 
tion rates. Mixed movements were registered in the 
remaining major components except the tobacco and 
alcohol index which was unchanged in all cities. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
June and July were: Saint John —.3 to 123.8; Winnipeg 
—.3 to 127.3: Vancouver —.2 to 123.6; Halifax —.1 to 
125.2; Saskatoon-Regina —.1 to 122.4; Toronto un- 
changed, 127.8; St. John’s +.1 to 122.3; Ottawa +.1 
to 128.5; Montreal +.3 to 125.3; Edmonton-Calgary 
TP uOd2.2. 


Wholesale, July 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 100) declined 0.1 
per cent in July to 286.7 from the revised June index 
of 287.0, and was 1.4 per cent higher than in July 1969. 
Seven of the eight major group indexes were lower, and 
one advanced. 


The non-ferrous metals products group index declined 
1.1 per cent to 277.9 from 281.0 in response to lower 
prices for refined copper (export sales) and lead. The 
animal products group index moved down 0.5 per cent 
to 323.9 from 325.5, reflecting price decreases for liv- 
estock and fresh meats. Decreases of 0.2 per cent or 
less occurred in five major group indexes: textile prod- 
ucts, to 256.9 from 257.3; chemical products, to 224.9 
from 225.3; iron products, to 306.0 from 306.2; wood 
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and paper products to 383.1 from 383.3, and non-metal- 
lic minerals to 214.4 from 214.5. An increase of 0.7 per 
cent to 238.8 from 237.2 in the vegetable products group 
index reflected increased prices for potatoes, tea, coffee, 
cocoa and fresh fruits. 


Farm products prices 


The index of Canadian farm products at terminal mar- 
kets (1935-39 = 100) advanced 1.4 per cent to 277.2 from 
273.4 in the four-week period June 26 to July 24. The 
animal products index declined 0.1 per cent to 350.4 
from 350.7. The field products index advanced 4.0 per 
cent to 204.0 from 196.2. 


British retail, May 


The British index of retail prices (January 16, 
1962 = 100) was 139.5 compared with 139.1 at April 21 
and 131.5 at May 20, 1969. The increase was caused 
by rises in the average level of the prices of many goods 
and services. These rises were partly offset by seasonal 
declines in the average levels of the prices of household 
coal and coke. 


The index for foods, the prices of which show significant 
seasonal variations—namely, home-killed lamb, fresh 
and smoked fish, eggs, fresh vegetables and fresh 
fruit—was 159.2 compared with 157.2 in April. Increases 
in the average prices of lamb, beef and other meat, 
tomatoes, carrots, onions, apples and bananas, were 
partly offset by reductions in the average prices of eggs 
and cauliflower. The index for the food group as a whole 
was 141.0 compared with 140.1. In the fuel and light 
group as a whole, there was a decline of less than 2.5 
per cent as a result of seasonal decreases in the average 
levels of prices of household coal and coke. The group 
index was 142.1 compared with 145.5. The index for 
the transport and vehicles group as a whole rose by 
1 per cent to 130.2 compared with 128.9, mainly because 
of increases in the average level of prices of second-hand 
cars and in rail fares in some areas. 
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A total of 138,205 initial and renewal claims were filed 
in Canada during June 1970, a decrease of 28,213 or 
17 per cent from May 1970, but an increase of 46,955 
or 51 per cent over June 1969. 


Compared with May 1970, initial claims decreased in 
all provinces while renewal claims decreased in all prov- 
inces except Prince Edward Island and Ontario, where 
substantial increases occurred. Comparison between 
percentage decrease in claims filed between May and 
June 1970 with the comparable decrease between the 
same months in 1969 shows that the decrease for both 
initial and renewal claims was substantially greater last 
year. 


In all Canada, total claims filed this June were 51 per 
cent higher than last year, with only one province, New- 
foundland, showing a decrease. In Alberta and British 
Columbia, the number of claims filed was greater than 


in the same month last year by 122 per cent and 109 
per cent. 


On June 30, 1970, there were 441,891 claimants for 
unemployment insurance benefit, 63,520 or 13 per cent 
less than on May 29, 1970, but 165,005 or 60 per cent 
more than at the end of June 1969. There were decreases 
in the claimant count from last month for both males 
and females in all provinces except Ontario, where the 
female claimant count increased by 1,099, or 2 per cent. 
Generally, claimant decreases were greater among males 
than females, and greater in the Atlantic Region and 
the Prairies than in other regions of Canada. 
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Compared with June 1969, the total claimant count was 
greater in all provinces except Newfoundland, where 
a decrease of male claimants created a decrease in total 
claimants of 7 per cent. The excess of claimants was 
most pronounced in Alberta and British Columbia, 
where claimant counts were 97 per cent and 139 per 
cent greater than last year. The 222 per cent increase 
in the male claimant count for British Columbia can 
be explained, in part, by the continuing labour disputes 
in that province. 


The claimant population, as measured at June 30, 1970, 
was on claim longer, on average, than the same popula- 
tion measured at the end of June 1969. At the end of 
June 1970, 44 per cent of all claimants had been on 
claim 14 weeks or longer, whereas in June 1969, 35 per 
cent of the population was in the latter group. Those 
on claim 27 weeks or more in the same periods compo- 
sed 19 per cent and 13 per cent of the total population. 


Summary Table 


The longer average duration on claim may reflect the 
longer length of time necessary for an unemployed 
person to find a job, given the present higher levels 
of unemployment. 


The average weekly estimate of beneficiaries was 254,300 
during June, 51 per cent less than the May estimate 
of 529,600 but 22 per cent greater than the June 1969 
estimate of 208,100. 


The decrease between May and June resulted from the 
cessation of seasonal benefit in mid-May as well as from 
the usual summer trend toward a decrease in regular 
beneficiaries. Benefit payments totalled $40,500,000 in 
June 1970, $74,400,000 in May 1970 and $26,500,000 
in June 1969. For these three periods, average benefit 
payments were $35.40, $35.12 and $31.83. 


Cumulative Data 


12 
January months 
to ending 
June May June June June 
| Activity 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 
! 
| (in thousands) 
BASU, DOPUIATION AL CNC Of MONEN 5..-.6.1.0.:.00-.05.0ccpeencneensesanssnnnapdvanaties —- 5,607 5,511 — 
| Initial and renewal claims filed: 
} SU EL OO se, 81 oat A 2s 2d ee 138T 166T 91 1,183 2,072 
WC Be Pere ot Rea Cy Pre SOE, ERO SUPRRS Or 23% Bye ee eee 101 126 67 897 1,553 
SONNE ILR Ue gc chs hls siek s GORGES os RGM eG ss a aca cg des Uy xnav 38 41 24 286 519 
Claimants currently reporting to local offices.....................ssscccessessneeceees 442 505 277 616" 472" 
BONGNCIALICS (WEEKLY AVCTAZE)........c0cves.sssscescecevsepensernennasesnenseredsedaveuasvinees 254 530 208 487 335 
ete RE TAA MOR UIE CCRT yooh devs cir un sccoens sac echt duns hued Base de> sekey cebidns ecu luke dee Sesh vaus 1,144 2,118 833 12,342 17,332 
RUSE Lah ok of ved ecg oc tecerses eee ee a ee ee ee ee $40,509 $74,396 $26,496 $419,066 $596,748 
EN NE TO EME TIETIL ck cao avo Nveacvh tits Savesse cmaheasnacbadeevehcshcsucdeeepsasannyess $35.40 $35.12 $31.83 $33.95 $34.42 


* Monthly average. 
t Discrepancy between totals and subtotals due to rounding. 
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During August, the Minister of Labour appointed con- 
ciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Halterm Limited, Halifax, N.S., and International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 269 (Conciliation 
Oincer. ©. A-Osden), 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Limited, Flin 
Flon, Man., and Association of Flin Flon Trade Unions 
(Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Parkins Construction Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., and 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 2499 (Conciliation Officer: D. H. 
Cameron). 


Norton-Cargo Limited, Winnipeg, Man., and General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979, and 
Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local 395 (Concili- 
ation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


The North Fraser Harbour Commissioners, Vancouver, 
B.C. and Canadian Merchant Service Guild (Concilia- 
tion Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Continental Explosives Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Ca- 
nadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 
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Settlements by conciliation officers 


Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic Mine and Quirke 
Mine—Office and Technical Workers) Elliot Lake, Ont., 
and United Steelworkers of America (Conciliation 
Officers T: Bo McRae) (EG. Oct. p78); 


Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic Mine and Quirke 
Mine) Elliot Lake, Ont., and the International Union 
of Operating Engineers, Local 796 (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B..McRae) (E.G. Oct pais). 


W.-R. Cameron Limited, St. Catharines; Ont sand 
Teamsters Local 879 (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher) 
Ge Geisepts pran9): 


Straits Barge Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115 (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. G., June, p. 438). 


Island Tug & Barge Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. G., June, p. 438). 
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Rivtow Marine Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115 (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. G., June, p. 438). 


Conciliation boards appointed 


CHEK-TV Limited, Victoria, B.C., and National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians (L. G., 
f Sept., p. 659). 


_ Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau of Ontario 
Inc. (representing certain car hauling companies) and 
General Truck Drivers Union, Local 938, Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 880, and 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Local 106 (L. G., Aug., p. 585). 


_ British Yukon Navigation Company Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
_ Transport and General Workers (L. G., July, p. 505). 


_ Conciliation boards fully constituted 


_ The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in July to deal with a dispute between National Feeds 
Limited, Abbotsford, B.C., and Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union, Local 470 (L. G., Oct., p. 729) 
_ was fully constituted in August with the appointment 
_ of Reginald J. S. Moir of Kelowna, B.C., as chairman. 
Mr. Moir was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee Thomas E. H. Ellis, Q.C., and union 
nominee L. Guy, both of Vancouver. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in July to deal with a dispute between Eldorado Nuclear 
Limited, Port Hope, Ont., and International Union of 
District 50, Allied and Technical Workers of the United 
States and Canada, Local 13173 (L. G., Oct., p. 729) 
was fully constituted in August with the appointment 
of J. B. Metzler of Downsview, Ont., as chairman. Mr. 
Metzler was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee F. G. Hamilton, of Toronto, and 
union nominee Fred Joyce, of Sarnia. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in May to deal with a dispute between Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation and Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Employees of Canada (L. G., Aug., p. 585) was 
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fully constituted in August with the appointment of Prof. 
Louis-Marie Tremblay of Montreal, as chairman. Prof. 
Tremblay was appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board, company nominee Raymond Caron, Q.C., 
and union nominee Louis Laberge, both of Montreal. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in May to deal with a dispute between Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation and Canadian Union of Public 
Employees (L. G., Aug., p. 585) was fully constituted 
in August with the appointment of Prof. Louis-Marie 
Tremblay of Montreal, as chairman. Prof. Tremblay was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee Raymond Caron, Q.C., and 
union nominee Leo Roback, both of Montreal. 


Conciliation board report received 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (representing certain 
member companies) and Seafarers’ International Union 
of Canada (L. G., July, p. 506) (full text appears in 
Supplement No. 7, 1970). 


Conciliation board not appointed 


McKinlay Transport Limited, Windsor, Ont., and 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 880 (L. G., Oct., p. 728). 


Strike terminated 


Albert G. Baker Limited; Eastern Canada Stevedoring 
Division of Warnock Hersey International Limited; 
Clarke Steamship Company Limited; Terminus Mari- 
time Inc.; Capitaine H. Turbis Enrg., Port of Montreal, 
and International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 
1958 (strike terminated August | with the mediation 
assistance of C. E. Poirier and G. R. Doucet) (L. G., 
Oct., p. 730). 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days 
during August. It granted three applications for 
certification, rejected two, and ordered two representa- 
tion votes in certification proceedings. It granted seven 
requests for review of previous decisions, and denied 
two such requests. During the month, the Board received 
eight applications for certification, one for revocation 


of certification, one request for review of an earlier 


decision, and permitted the withdrawal of one appli- 
cation for certification. 


Applications for certification granted 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of certain employees 
of Canadian National Railway Company, Montreal, 
Qué., employed at Jasper Park Lodge (L. G., June, p. 
442) (reasons for judgment published as Supplement 
No. 6, 1970). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
and General Teamsters Union, Local 181, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America on behalf of two units of em- 
ployees of Chapman Transport Limited, Kelowna, B.C., 
working in and out of its various terminals in British 
Columbia. One unit comprises drivers and warehouse 
and garage employees, the other comprises office and 
clerical employees. (L. G., Aug., p. 583). 


Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Valleyfield Dock & 
Terminal Co. Ltd., Valleyfield, Qué., engaged in han- 
dling freight in the loading or unloading of vessels and 
railway cars (L. G., Sept., p. 658). 
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Applications for certification rejected 


Seafarer’s International Union of Canada, applicant, 
and Maritime Towing Company Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., respondent. The application was rejected because 
the company’s undertaking or business is not one to 
which the provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act apply (L. G., Feb., p. 145). 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, and Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, applicants, 
Roberval Express Limited, Chambord, Qué., respond- 
ent, and Le Syndicat du Transport Routier Inc., (CSN) 
(formerly Le Syndicat National des Employés de l’In- 
dustrie du Camionnage Saguenay-Lac St-Jean Inc.), 
intervener (L. G., July, p. 507). The application was 
rejected because it was not supported by a majority of 
employees affected in a representation vote conducted 
by the Board. 


Representation votes ordered 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, applicant, and Lethbridge Television Li- 
mited (CJLH-TV), Lethbridge, Alta., respondent (L. G., 
Sept., p. 658) (Returning Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


General Truck Drivers Union, Local 938, Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 106, 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 880, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
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Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicants, Bulk Carriers Ltd., Cooksville, Ont., re- 
spondent, and Employees Industrial Council, Toronto 
Branch, intervener (L. G., Sept., p. 658). The Board 
directed that the names of the applicants only appear 
on the ballot (Returning Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Requests for review granted 


The Board granted a request under Sec. 61 (2) of the 
Act made by Le Syndicat National des Employés du 
Terminus Maritime du Saguenay that the three Orders 
of the Board, cited below, be amended. to change the 
name of the certified bargaining agent by substituting 
the name “Le Syndicat National des Employés du Ter- 
minus Maritime du Saguenay” for “Le Syndicat Na- 
tional des Débardeurs de la Baie des Ha! Ha!” and 
_ to change the name of the employer by substituting 
“Saguenay Terminals Limited/Terminus Maritime du 
_ Saguenay Ltée” for “Saguenay Terminals Limited” (L. 
G., Oct., p. 733): (a) Order dated June 23, 1955, covering 
a unit of longshoring employees of the company at its 
terminal at Port-Alfred, Qué. 


(b) Order dated September 24, 1965, covering a unit 
of seamen employed by the company at Port-Alfred, 
Qué., aboard the tugboats “Port-Alfred” and “Bagot- 
ville’. 


(c) Order dated May 4, 1970, covering a unit of employ- 
ees classified as patrolman and gateman employed at 
Port-Alfred, Qué. 


The Board granted five requests made by the Public 
Service Alliance of Canada in respect of Orders of 
Certification issued to it concerning units of employees 
of the National Harbours Board. It requested to have 
its name substituted for that shown as the certified 
bargaining agent in each of the following Orders of 
Certification (L. G., Oct., p. 733): 


(a) Order of Certification dated October 5, 1969, issued 
to National Harbours Board, Churchill, Man., of the 
Civil Service Association of Canada, covering a unit of 
certain employees at Churchill, Man. 
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(b) Order of Certification dated June 5, 1963, issued 
to National Harbours Board Police Association of Hali- 
fax, N.S., covering a unit of employees, N.H.B. Police 
Department, Halifax; 


(c) Order of Certification dated January 12, 1959, issued 
to National Harbours Board Elevator Group, Prescott, 
Ont., of the Civil Service Association of Canada covering 
one unit of employees casually employed and a second 
unit of employees regularly employed in the employer’s 
grain elevator at Prescott, Ont. 


(d) Order of Certification dated November 3, 196], 
issued to the Civil Service Association of Canada, cover- 
ing a unit of employees in the Harbour Police Force 
at Québec, Qué. 


(e) Order of Certification dated November 14, 1962, 
issued to National Harbours Board Police Association, 
Port of Saint John, covering a unit of employees in the 
Harbour Police at Saint John, N.B. 


The Board granted a request made by the Public Service 
Alliance of Canada that the Board’s Order of December 
21, 1960, covering stationary engineers and firemen 
employed in Ottawa by the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation be amended to change the name 
of certified bargaining agent by substituting the Public 
Service Alliance of Canada for the Civil Service Associ- 
ation of Canada, Ottawa-Hull Local Council. (L. G., 
Octo. 133), 


Requests for review denied 


The Board denied a request by the Transpor- 
tation-Communication Division of the Brotherhood of 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, for the 
amendment of the certificate issued on October 28, 1969, 
which certified it as the bargaining agent of a unit of 
operators, dispatchers and agents employed at various 
points by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Montreal, Qué. The request sought to wary the bargain- 
ing unit to include employees now classified as mobile 
supervisors. It was denied because it was not supported 
by a majority of the mobile supervisors in a representa- 
tion vote conducted by the Board (L. G., Aug., p. 582). 


- 
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The Board denied a request by the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists and Aerospace Workers for the 
amendment of the certification issued to it on July 19, 
1968. which certified it as the bargaining agent of a 
unit of certain employees of Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., employed in its Printing De- 
partment at Vancouver International Airport. The re- 
quest sought to enlarge the bargaining unit by the inclu- 
sion of three office clerks employed in the printing 
department. The Board found that, in the circumstances, 
the request was untimely and rejected it accordingly 
(L. G., June, p. 442). 


Applications for certification received 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of employees of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Ottawa, Ont., employed at 
its Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment, Pinawa, 
Man. (Investigating Officer: A. F. Tulloch). 


Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, on behalf of a unit 
of licenced engineers employed aboard the M.V. “Con- 
gar” by Johnstone Shipping Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of employees of Skycharter 
(a Division of Sky Charter Aircraft Sales Limited), Mal- 
ton, Ont. (Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 2499, on behalf of a unit of personnel 
employed in the Yukon Territory by Yukon Construc- 
tion Company Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
530, on behalf of a unit of employees of Huron Cable 
T.V. Limited, Sarnia, Ont. (Investigating Officer: K. 
Hulse). 


United Steelworkers of America, Local 926, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Venus Mines Ltd. (NPL), 
Carcross, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 
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Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers on behalf of a 
unit of trainmen, conductors, and engineers employed 
by the Québec Cartier Mining Company, Port Cartier, 
Qué. (Investigating Officer: S. T. Payne). | 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America and 
Somavrac Inc., Trois-Riviéres, Qué. (Investigating 
Officer: R. Dorion). | 


Application for revocation 


Tony Eckert, et al., applicants, Melchin Auto Transport 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta., respondent, and Chauffeurs, Team- f 
sters, and Helpers, Local Union 395, International — 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen f 
and Helpers of America, respondent (L. G., May, 1969, 
p. 284). The application seeks revocation of the Board’s © 
Order of February 27, 1969, certifying the respondent 
union as the bargaining agent of a unit of yard personnel 
employed at the Company’s terminals in Regina and 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Request for review 


The Board received a request for review under Sec. 61 
(2) of the Act seeking amendment of the Board’s Order 
of September 8, 1969, which certified the United Trans- 
portation Union as the bargaining agent of a unit of 
crew clerks and train dispatchers employed by the 
Québec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Qué. The request, made on behalf of a number 
of train dispatchers, requests that the Board’s Order be 
amended to exclude the classification of train dispatcher 
from the bargaining unit (L. G., Oct. 1969, p. 611). 


Application for certification withdrawn 


Teamsters’ Local 879, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, apphcant, and Riverside Marine Limited (also 
known as J. B. Moran Transport) Chippawa, Ont., re- 
spondent (LY GOct sp: 133): 
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Railway arbitration 


| Seven disputes were dealt with by the Canadian Railway 


Office of Arbitration in Montreal on July 14, 1970. Six 
grievances were dismissed and one succeeded. 


Case No. 224: Dispute between the CNR and the Broth- 


_ erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 


Handlers, Express and Station Employees over the or- 
dering of a trainman to work as an extra brakeman. 


On arrival at his objective terminal, a trainman was 
released from duty. The following morning he was or- 
dered on duty as an extra brakeman and returned to 
his home terminal. The trainman requested pay from 
the time he was released from his objective point to 
the following morning when he resumed work. The 
company declined to pay the claim. 


The arbitrator said that the grievor was off duty when 
he arrived at his objective terminal. He was held away 
from home terminal, but he was not on duty during 
that time. The collective agreement does not provide 
payment for time when trainmen are held at other than 
their home terminal, except when they are held longer 
than 16 hours. Since the grievor was held at other than 
his home terminal for about 13 hours, the grievance 
was dismissed. 


Case No. 225: Dispute between the CNR and the United 
Transportation Union over where a livestock car should 
have been picked up. 
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The road crew on a CPR train picked up a livestock 
car from CNR trackage at a stockyard instead of from 
interchange trackage, which is the customary procedure. 
The yard foreman and his three helpers, who were 
regularly assigned to the yard assignment and who were 
off duty at the time, each submitted claims for a day’s 
pay of eight hours, on the grounds that the company 
had violated a clause of their agreement. 


The arbitrator said that the CPR crew acted improperly 
in going onto the CNR trackage without authorization. 
He stated that the yard foreman and his crew could 
not have been affected by the improper conduct of the 
CPR crew, as they were not on duty. The only crew 
that might have been affected was the crew on duty 
at the time the car was moved, and there was no evi- 
dence that that crew had been adversely affected. The 
arbitrator agreed that the CPR crew acted improperly 
by going onto the CNR trackage without authorization 
but he dismissed the grievance of the CNR employees. 


Case No. 226: Dispute between the CNR and the United 
Transportation Union over the amount of holiday pay 
to be paid to a conductor. 


A conductor was on his last tour of duty before a general 
holiday. He worked, and was paid for 16 hours and 
40 minutes. and he also submitted a claim for general 
holiday pay of 16 hours and 40 minutes. Because the 
company paid him only eight hours of the requested 
general pay, he submitted a grievance for the remainder 
of the time. The collective agreement states that eight 
hours or less constitute a day’s work. 
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The arbitrator stated that earnings beyond the basic day 
are described in the collective agreement as “overtime”, 
and that these are expressly excluded from the amount 
to which the grievor was entitled as holiday pay. He 
dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 227: Dispute between the CNR and the United 
Transportation Union over pay claims by a spare yard- 
man. 


A yard helper assigned to a spare board submitted a 
claim for a day’s pay, alleging that he was entitled to 
work as third yard helper on a transfer assignment in 
New York State. The company declined payment of 
the claim, stating that a full crew had been used and 
that there was no need for a spare man to be called. 


The union contended that, as one member of the yard 
crew was riding in the cab of the engine according to 
instructions, the yard crew was thereby depleted, making 
it necessary that a spare man be called. The company 
had issued a general directive that, in order to comply 
with certain judicial requirements, a member of the 
yard crew had to ride in the engine cab when work 
was being performed in New York State. 


According to the arbitrator, it was possible that the yard 
crew could have been hindered in its duties by the 
locating of one of its members in the engine cab. If 
this had happened he said, the crew would have per- 
formed its work in conformity with the Uniform Code 
of Operating Rules. The facts revealed that the yard 
crew had not been reduced but rather reassigned. The 
arbitrator observed that “whether this satisfies the re- 
quirements of New York law is of course not an issue 
before me.” Because a full crew was used, there was 
no need for a spare man to be called he said, and he 
dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 228: Dispute between the CPR and the Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees over the relo- 
cation of five employees following cancellation of two 
trains. 


After their trains were cancelled, one of the five employ- 
ees relocated was placed in a position that gave him 
an increased rate of pay. The other four were put in 
jobs that paid lower rates. The Brotherhood contended 
that the company had violated a job security agreement 
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requiring that if there was “any technological, opera- | 
tional or organizational change of a permanent nature” 
that resulted in adverse effects on employees, at least 
three months notice would be given in the case of relo- 
cation. The company denied that the clause was appli- 

cable in this case. 


The arbitrator referred to another clause in the same 
agreement which specifies that reassignment of duties 
brought about by “fluctuation of traffic” did not come 
under the purview of the clause quoted by the union. 
Therefore the company did not have to serve notice, 
he said, and he dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 229: Dispute between the CNR and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General | 
Workers over the displacement of an employee. 


The company declared an employee medically unfit to 
perform his regular duties and transferred him to a 
position where he would not have to assume responsi- 
bility. The move displaced another employee. The union 
contended that its concurrence should have been sought 
before the transfer was made, and it demanded that 
the displaced employee be restored to his position and 
reimbursed for lost wages. 


The collective agreement states that “an employee, 
when released from excepted employment except at his 
own request, may exercise his rights to any position in 
his seniority group which he is qualified to fill.” The 
employee transferred for medical reasons was “released 
from excepted employment” and was not released at 
his own request. He was therefore entitled to “exercise 
his seniority rights to any position in his seniority group” 
that he was qualified to fill. The arbitrator said that 
the agreement provided the employee with rights that 
he is entitled to exercise without the consent of either 
the company or the union. He found no violation of 
the agreement and therefore dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 230: Dispute between the CPR and the United 
Transportation Union over an employee’s sleeping ac- 
commodation. 


A passenger trainman, required to stay overnight away 
from his home terminal was provided with sleeping 
accommodation that he described as “hot and stuffy.” 
He changed hotels. The arbitrator concluded that, be- 
cause the collective agreement stipulates that suitable 
sleeping facilities be provided, the grievor, in choosing 
to change hotels had followed a proper course and was 
entitled to be reimbursed for expenses incurred in ac- 
quiring better accommodation. 
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Decisions 
of the umpire 


CUB 2941. The claimant filed an application for benefit, 
stating that she had last worked as a seamstress for a 
glove manufacturer. Her employment ended because the 


factory was closing. The claimant requested benefit at 
the dependency rate, saying that her 66-year-old mother 


lived with her. Her mother was not working and was 


’ 


not receiving unemployment benefit, but had a pension 
of $69.44 a month from the CNR and a welfare allow- 
ance of $20 a month. (If a dependant’s income exceeds 
$25 a week—increased to $26 on March 10, 1969—it 
affects the claimant’s benefit rate.) The claimant told 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission’s area office 


that her mother owned the house in which they lived 


and that she, the claimant, contributed a weekly lump 
sum of $60 to pay for electricity, heating and half the 
taxes on the property. 


Five months later, the claimant filed another application 
for benefit and made the same statements about her 
employment as in her previous application. She stated 
again that she was supporting her mother. During an 
interview, the claimant told the Commission that, in 
addition to her pension from CNR, her mother was 
receiving a monthly old age pension of $78, and that 
she had contributed a weekly amount of $20 to pay 
for her own food, lodging and laundry. She stated that 
it was through neglect that she had not told everything 
to the area “office, and added that she did not know 
why she had said she was contributing $60 a week. 


Later that year, the insurance officer notified the claim- 
ant that she was not entitled to the dependency rate 
in respect of her mother, because she had failed to prove 
that she had maintained a self-contained domestic estab- 
lishment and supported therein, wholly or mainly, this 
person, and he also disqualified the claimant from re- 
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ceiving benefit of an amount of $11 because he decided 
that she had made a false statement on her first claim. 
and subsequently, when she stated that she had a de- 
pendant. 


The claimant appealed to the board of referees. She 
alleged that it was difficult for a person with little 
knowledge to make a comparison between the Income 
Lax Re’ and the Unemployment Insurance Act. She 
added that the sums she was contributing to support 
her mother were fairly high and that she ‘believ ed she 
had a rae The board unanimously decided to 
allow the appeal of the claimant concerning her request 
for the dependency rate, but only for a two-month 


period. 


Regarding the false or misleading statements or repre- 
sentations the claimant was alleged to have made, the 
board unanimously stated that the claimant had been 
made aware of an investigation, that she had consulted 
the area office several times, that she knew her mother’s 
income to be at least $147.44 a month, not counting 
the financial help she gave her, and that she knew she 
could not be considered as being entitled to the depen- 
dency rate. As for her claim for benefit, the majority 
of the board decided that the claimant had made state- 
ments or representations that she knew be false or 
misleading. 


The dissenting member of the board expressed the 
opinion that the claimant could not, considering the 
facts, know for what reason her mother could be consi- 
dered as a dependant, as the Income Tax Act differed 
from the Unemployment Insurance Act on this point. 
The dissenting member added that, after the claimant 
was notified of an overpayment of benefit, she made 
the necessary arrangements to reimburse the Commis- 
sion; that, consequently, she had made no false state- 
ments with a view to defrauding the Commission; and 
that the disqualification from receiving benefit of an 
amount of $11 should be rescinded. The claimant then 
appealed to the Umpire. He dismissed the appeal and 
upheld the decision of the majority of the board of refer- 
ees. 
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Wage schedules | | 


During July, the Department of Labour prepared 78: 
wage schedules for inclusion in contracts proposed te 
be undertaken by departments of the federal Governmen 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada 
for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demo 
lition, and, certain services. In the same period, 30: 
contracts in these categories were awarded. In addition 
43 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Claus 


were awarded. | 2 


. ; 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contrac 
is available on request to trade unions concerned o 
to others who have a bona fide interest in the executior 


of the contract.. 


Contracts awarded in July for the manufacture of sup 
plies and equipment were: 


No. of Aggregate 


Department Contracts | Amount 

eh gS CS NE Sh US 8S CO aS PPS ANN eR est I REI Gee ET 
Post Office 1 $ 16,416.0( 
Supply and Services 148 1,499,647 .0( 


During July, the sum of $5,950.33 was collected fron 
15 contractors for wage arrears owing their employee: 
as a result of the failure of the contractors, or thei 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other condi 
tions of employment required by the schedule of labou 
conditions forming part of their contract. This amoun 
is for distribution to the 132 workers concerned. 


Omissions 


There will be no B or C-3 tables this month. Informatior 
for the B table, Estimates of Labour Income, by In 
dustry, and the C-3 table, Estimates of Employees bi 
Industry, Provinces and Canada, was not available a 
press time. | 
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Unemployment insurance fund 


| During July 1970, 15,754 investigations were finalized 
| across Canada. Of these, 10,658 were on-premises inves- 
| tigations and 2,352 were selective investigations to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The remaining 
500 formal investigations and 2,244 post audit investi- 
gations were in connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. Punitive 
disqualifications as a result of claimants making false 
statements or misrepresentations numbered 1,028. Pros- 
ecutions were commenced in 103 cases, all against 
claimants. This does not include employer prosecutions 
commenced by the Revenue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in July totalled $56,273,965.60 compared with 
$54,341,902.01 in June and $52,073,835.70 in July 1969. 
Benefits paid in July totalled $43,854,344.73 compared 
_ with $40,510,145.16 in June and $24,787,401.53 in July 
_a year ago. The balance in the Fund on July 31, 1970 
was $420,791,375.84 compared with $408,371,754.97 in 
June and $413,776,938.53 at the end of July 1969. 


Employment review 


_ Employment increased less than usual between June and 
July. Total employment was 8,301,000, an increase of 
153,000 or 1.9 per cent, and was 100,000, or 1.2 per 
cent, higher than in July a year ago. Unemployment, 
at 518,000, was 11,000 lower than in June, but 169,000 
higher than in July a year ago. The unemployment rate 
in July, seasonally adjusted, was 6.7 per cent. At 
8,819,000, the labour force was 142,000 higher than in 
June, and 269,000, or 3.1 per cent, higher than a year 
ago. 


Employment 


There was an increase in employment of 153,000 between 
June and July. Farm and non-farm employment increased 
less than seasonally. The largest non-farm employment 
gain occurred in trade, 45,000. Smaller gains were re- 
ported in construction, 24,000, and public administra- 
tion, 21,000. 
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Regionally, the largest June-to-July increase in total 
employment was in Quebec, 56,000. There were smaller 
expansions in the Prairies, 36,000, British Columbia, 
29,000, and the Atlantic Region, 23,000. Employment 
in Ontario showed little change. An expansion of jobs 
for students was reflected in an employment gain of 
220,000 among persons under 25. Since March, 595.000 
persons in this age group were employed, about the 
same as in preceding years. 


Employment among persons 25 and over decreased by 
66,000 during the June-July period, reflecting in part 
an unusually large withdrawal of married women from 
the labour force. The employment reduction of 66,000 
among persons 25 and over was greater than the average 
June-July decline of 44,000 during the previous five 
years. 


Employment in community, business and personal ser- 
vice showed the largest yearly gain, 180,000. There were 
smaller increases in trade, 31,000, and mines, quarries 
and oil wells, 14,000. Employment declines were report- 
ed in manufacturing, 59,000, agriculture, 25,000, forest- 
ry, 20,000, and transportation, communication and other 
utilities, 12,000. 


The largest regional yearly increase was in Ontario, 
42,000, followed by the Prairies, 33,000, British Colum- 
bia, 13,000, and the Atlantic region, 10,000. Employ- 
ment in Québec was unchanged from July 1969. 


Unemployment 
Unemployment, at 518,000, was 11,000 lower than in 
June, and 169,000 more than a year ago. Among persons 


20-24, unemployment declined by 15,000 from June, with 
smaller changes in other age groups. 
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Regionally, there was an increase of 10,000 in employ- 
ment in the Atlantic region, a decline of 11,000 in British 
Columbia, and little change in other regions. Of the 
total unemployed in July, 155,000, or 30 per cent, had 
been unemployed for less than a month, 40 per cent 
for one to three months, 13 per cent for four to six 
months, and 17 per cent for seven months or more. 


There were 169,000 more unemployed persons in July 
1970 than in July 1969. Persons under 25 accounted 
for 86.000, and those 25 and over accounted for 82,000 
of this total increase. 


Regionally, the number of unemployed persons in- 
creased by 57,000 in Ontario, 45,000 in Quebec, 42,000 
in British Columbia and 19,000 in the Prairies since 
July 1969. There was little change in the Atlantic region. 
Unemployment in July 1970 represented 5.9 per cent of 
the labour force, compared with 4.1 per cent in July 
1969, and 4.5 per cent in July 1968. 


U.S. employment review 


Unemployment rose from 5 per cent in July to 5.1 per 
cent in August. The small increase left unemployment 
essentially unchanged since May and raised the unem- 
ployment rate to its highest point since the fall of 1964. 
Total unemployment in August was 4,200,000, a de- 
crease of 300,000 from July. The decline was slightly 
less than normal for the time of year. Employment in 
manufacturing was 945,000 lower than a year ago, and 
in construction, 160,000. 


Unemployment among white-collar workers declined to 
2.] per cent in August from the 10-year high of 3.1 
per cent in July, but among blue-collar workers it con- 
tinued to advance, reaching 7 per cent in August. The 
numbers of persons out of work for 15 weeks or more 
rose again to 735,000, nearly twice as many as a year 
ago, but still less than | per cent of the labour force. 
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November credits 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 792, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
employment register is placed in the active file at the 
local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result. 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total number of 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 796, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industria! 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, fot 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De: 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 794, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch o: 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceeding: 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitratior 
Branch of the Department. 


Problems of the older worker, p. 775, was submittec 
by the Section on Older Workers, Manpower Utilizatior 
Branch, Department of Manpower and Immigration anc 
is reprinted from the summer issue of Task, an Ontaric 
Department of Labour publication. . 


Employment Fatalities, p. 783, is prepared by the Sur 
veys Division of the Department of Labour’s Economic: 
and Research Branch. The fatalities covered in this 
review involve persons gainfully employed. They oc 
curred during the course of, or arose out of their em 
ployment, and they include deaths resulting from indus 
trial diseases. 


(Note: Statistics on employment fatalities are compilec 
from reports received from the provincial Workmen’: 
Compensation Boards and other official sources. News: 
paper reports are used to supplement these. For indus: 
tries not covered by workmen’s compensation legisla 
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tion, newspaper reports are the Department’s only 


source of information. It is possible, therefore, that the 


coverage for such industries as agriculture, fishing and 


trapping and certain of the service groups is not as 


complete as it is for industries covered by workmen’s 


_ compensation legislation. Similarly, a small number of 
_ traffic accidents, which are in fact industrial, may be 


omitted from the department’s records because of lack 


_ of information in press reports. The number of fatalities 
_ that occurred during the period under review is usually 
_ greater than the article and tables indicate. Fatalities 


that were not reported in time for inclusion, however, 


are recorded in supplementary lists, and statistics are 


revised accordingly in the next annual and quarterly 
reviews.) 


| Photos. Murray MacGowan: Cover, p. 766, 773, 807. 
_ Duke Photo, Banff, Alta., p. 761. Murray Mosher-Photo 
_ Features: p. 762. Public Archives of Canada: 


Dav6s. 
Rime pn O9, 700714097 75,716, 779; 781, 782, 784, 


_ 785. CNR: p. 799. 


Canadians at the ILO 


The following is a list of Canadian delegates to the 54th 
ILO Conference, held in Geneva June 3 to 25, 1970. 
(The list was inadvertently omitted from the account 
of the meeting published in the October number, page 
719.) Ministers attending: Hon. Bryce Mackasey, Minis- 
ter, Canada Department of Labour, and Hon. B. Fer- 
nand Nadeau, New Brunswick Minister of Labour. The 
head of the delegation and a government delegate was 
J. P. Després, Assistant Deputy Minister, Canada De- 
partment of Labour. The other government delegate was 
Georges Ignatieff, Ambassador and Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Canada to the United Nations Office in 
Geneva. The Government advisers were: Guy de Merlis, 
Assistant Director, International Labour Affairs Branch, 
Canada Department of Labour; Michel Fillion, (secre- 
tary to the delegation) International Labour Affairs 
Branch, Canada Department of Labour; Paul Lapointe, 
First Secretary, Permanent Mission of Canada to the 
United Nations Office, Geneva; Claude Mérineau, 
Director of Labour-Management Relations Branch, De- 
partment of Labour, Québec; T. B. McRae, Industry 
Specialist, Canada Department of Labour, Toronto; Dr. 
K. A. Pugh, Deputy Minister of Labour, Alberta; G. 
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W. T. Reed, Chairman of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board; Dr. Gil Schonning, Labour Counsellor, Canada 
House, London, England; Jan Wanczycki, Chief of the 
Studies Division, International Labour Affairs Branch. 
Canada Department of Labour. The assistant secretary 
to the delegation was Réjane Dodd, Canadian Embassy, 
Brussels. 


Members of Parliament attending were: James Mc- 
Nulty, Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of La- 
bour; Gérard Duquet and David Weatherhead. Provin- 
cial representatives with the Canadian Delegation were: 
Dr. Louis Fine, Chairman of the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission, and Hector Wright, Commissioner of the 
B.C. Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


The Worker Delegate was Joseph Morris, Executive 
Vice-President of the Canadian Labour Congress and 
Member of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. Worker advisers were: David Cairns, 
General Representative in Canada for the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America; 
Armand Jolicoeur, President of the Montreal Labour 
Council; Jude Poulin, trade union advisor, Confeder- 
ation of National Trade Unions; John Simonds, Direc- 
tor, International Affairs Department, Canadian Labour 
Congress, and R. C. Smith, Brotherhood of Railway, 
Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. 


The Employer Delegate was W. H. Wightman, Manager 
of the Industrial Relations Department, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. Employer Advisors were: 
W. C. Black, Director of Personnel, RCA Ltd.; Georges 
Durocher, Director of Labour Relations, Canadian 
Construction Association; L. C. Godden, Assistant 
Vice-President for Labour Relations, Bell Telephone; 
Mark Stein, President, Magil Construction Ltd., and R. 
E. Wilkes, Executive Secretary, The Railway Association 
of Canada. 


CIRRI speeches 


The full text of all speeches given at the 7th annual 
meeting of the Canadian Industrial Relations Research 
Institute will appear in the first 1971 number of “Indus- 
trial Relations,” a review published quarterly by the 
Department of Industrial Relations, Faculty of Social 
Sciences, Laval University, Québec. 
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Comment 


John O’Donoghue, Research Economist, International 
Association of Machinists, comments as follows on a 
speech given at the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting: 


In his address to the annual general meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, R. V. Hicks, Q.C., 
of Toronto, made the following observations on the 
results of a survey conducted over the previous five years 
among 214 employers, both organized and unorganized, 
employing more than 450,000 employees (L. G., Oct., 
p. 704): 


“The questionnaires were directed to comparative stan- 
dards of compensation in organized and unorganized 
establishments ... As to the comparative levels of wage 
rates for production workers, the survey returns show 
that, on the average, non-unionized employers provide 
a modestly lower starting rate—to the extent of some 
4 cents or 5 cents per hour—while, conversely, their top 
rates are significantly higher by more than 20 cents an 
hour ... But, on analysis, no support can be found for 
the proposition that union-represented employees oc- 
cupy a position of general superiority.” 


What extraordinary “findings”! Canada is Canada and 
the United States of America are the United States of 
America. True, there are some areas of differences, areas 
of significant differences in many cases. But there are 
also significant similarities in the fields of economics 
and industrial relations. It is noteworthy that in a publi- 
cation, “Population Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 
202,” issued by the U.S. Department of Commerce on 
June 18, 1970, ten days after Mr. Hicks’ Montreal address 
and dealing with the year 1966, incidentally the first 
year of the five-year survey period chosen by the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, it is made abundantly 
clear that: 


In the case of skilled workers—the median earnings of 


union members were 23 per cent higher than those of 
non-union members. 


In the case of operatives and kindred workers—the medi- 
an earnings of union members were 34 per cent higher 
than those of non-union members. 


In the case of non-farm labourers—the median earnings 


of union members were SO per cent higher than those 
of non-union members. | 
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Some details are given in the introductory paragraph 
and in the Table A referred to therein, which are repro- 
duced hereunder. 


“Median earnings in 1966 of labour union members 
were, on the average, higher than those of non-union 
workers, according to estimates released by the Bureau 
of the Census. This relationship was true, for example. 
among year-round full-time workers in the three majoi 
occupation groups where organized labour was most 
heavily concentrated. Median earnings in 1966 of unior 
craftsmen were $8,241 or 23 per cent greater than those 
of non-union workers in this trade. For operatives anc 
non-farm labourers, median earnings of labour unior 
workers also exceeded those of their non-union counter: 
parts, as shown in Table A.” 


Table A. Median Earnings in 1966 of Year-Round Full-Timé« 
Workers in Selected Occupations, by Labour Union Membership 


Private Wage and Median Earnings Ratio 

Salary Workers in 1966 Mediar 

Earning: 

Number Per cent of Labou 

Occupation with in In Not in Union tc 
of Longest Earnings Labour Labour Labour Non-unior 
Job (thousands) Unions Unions Unions Worker: 


Year-round 
full-time 
workers in 
1966 


Craftsmen, 
foremen 
and 
kindred 
workers.....6,328 46.9 


$8,241 $6,684 1.2. 


Operatives 
and 


kindred 
workers.....8,472 50.9 6,321 4,724 1.3: 


Non-farm 


Labourers 1,213 mi | 6,108 4,084 1.51 


Correction 


There were two errors in the article, “Attitudes to Tech. 
nological Change,” in the September Gazette. P. 643 
col. 1, para. 2, line 3: “attention” should read “prob. 
lems.” P. 644, col. 2, para. 1, line 12: insert “unrest’ 
after “labour.” 
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No. 1—Irwin, Patrick Hamilton. Business planning: 


| we 
~ ° ° aa ° — = Zz 
Key to profit growth. Hamilton, Society of Industrial =a ia 33 
Accounts of Canada; Toronto, Ryerson Press, cl969. x, Ba 3 i > 
oP: ey we E*D crown He 
E #D E «D or eR <ap 
PE IG28 PE 1628 


No. 2—National Industrial Conference Board. 


| E-D aa 
Inter-company transactions in the multinational firm; a 
)a survey, by James Greene and Michael G. Duerr. New = “ 1964 
PYork, 1970. 55 _ 
Communism 
@ No. 3—Dash, Jack. Good morning, brothers! Lon- 
don, Lawrence & Wishart, 1969. 190 p. Autobiography 
of a British Communist, dockworker, and member of 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union. 
EaD 
T10 
T25 
| | Sd 
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@ No. 4—Martin, Roderick. Communism and the 
British trade unions, 1924-1933; a study of the National 
Minority Movement. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1969. x11, 


209 p. 


Employment management 


HM No. 5—National Industrial Conference Board. In- 
centive plans for salesmen, by David A. Weeks. New 
York, 1970. 98 p. 


H No. 6—Williams, Michael R. Supervisory manage- 
ment in the office. London, Heinemann [c1969] xiv, 130 
p. Published in association with the Institute of Supervi- 
sory Management. 


industrial relations 


H No. 7—Bloom, Gordon Falk. Economics of labor 
relations [by] Gordon F. Bloom [and] Herbert R. 
Northrup. 6th ed. Homewood, Ill., R. D. Irwin; Noble- 
ton, Ont., Irwin-Dorsey Ltd., 1969, xviu, 751 p. 


@ No. 8—McAuley, Mary. Labour disputes in Soviet 
Russia, 1957-1965. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1969. 269 p. 


M@ No. 9—Trotta, Maurice S. Grievence [sic] handling 
for foremen, by Maurice S. Trotta [and] Walter W. 
Bishop. Ann Arbor, Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan, cl1969, xii, 115 p. 


@ No. 10—Wortman, Max Sidones, comp. Critical 
issues in labor; text and readings. New York, Macmillan, 
1969, xiii, 466 p. 


Labour organization 


Be No. 12—Greenstone, John David. Labor in American 
politics, New York, Knopf, 1969. xviii, 408, L [i.e. 50] p. 
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mg No. 12—Lovell, John Christopher. Stevedores and 
dockers; a study of trade unionism in the port of Lon- 


don, 1870-1914. London, Macmillan, c1969. 270 p. 


m No. 13—Radosh, Ronald. American labor and Unit- 
ed States foreign policy. New York, Random House, 
c1969. 463 p. 


Labour supply 


= No. 14—Conference on Employment Problems of 
Automation and Advanced Technology, Geneva, 1964. 
Employment problems of automation and advanced 
technology: an international perspective; proceedings of 
a conference held at Geneva by the International Insti- 
tute for Labour Studies, 19-24 July 1964; edited and 
introduced by Jack Stieber. London, Macmillan; New 
York, St. Martin’s Press, 1966. xvu, 479 p. 


@ No. 15—Fair, Ray Clarence. The short-run demand 
for workers and hours. Amsterdam, North-Holland 
Publishing Co., 1969. xii, 225 p. 


Labouring classes 


#@ No 16—International Labour Organization. India; 
vocational training schemes for industry; [final report 
prepared for the Government of India by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, as participating and exe- 
cuting agency for the United Nations Development 
Programme. Geneva, 1969] 107 p. 


@ No. 17—International Labour Office. Technical 
guide, 1970; descriptions of series published in the Bul- 
letin of Labour Statistics. [3rd ed.] Geneva, 1970. 2v. 
Contents: v.1. Consumer prices. v.2. Employment, un- 
employment, hours of work, wages. 


@ No. 18—Ontario. Department of Labour. Research 
Branch. Survey of the barbering industry in Ontario, 
August 1968, by Albert E. Alleyne. Toronto, 1969. 67 p. 


@ No.19—Organizationfor Economic Co-operation and 
Development. Internal migration; human gains and 
losses, by R. C. Taylor. Paris, 1969. 109 p. 
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) No. 20—Seminar on Collective Bargaining, Niagara 

Jniversity and St. Bonaventure University, 1968. Crisis 
n bargaining? Edited by Luke Power, Samuel H. Sack- 
an [and] Eugene A. Walsh. Foreword by Joseph P. 
)’Donnell. Niagara Falls, N.Y., Niagara University 
ress, 1969. xiv, 137 p. “Sponsored by the Federal Me- 
liation and Conciliation Service, the Industrial Rela- 
ions Research Association for Western New York and 
he host universities.” 


No. 21—Weisberger, Bernard A. The new industrial 
ociety. New York, John Wiley, c1969. 162 p. 


No. 22—Wright, Peter L. The coloured worker in 
3ritish industry; with special reference to the Midlands 
ind North of England. London, New York, [etc.] pub- 
ished for the Institute of Race Relations, London, [by] 
Ixford U.P., 1968. xvii, 245 p. 


Manpower policy 


@ No. 23—Mangum, Garth Leroy. The emergence of 
manpower policy. New York, Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, C1969. xiii, 173 p. 


ie No. 24—North American Conference on Cost-Benefit 
Analysis of Manpower Policies, University of Wisconsin, 
1969. Cost-benefit analysis of manpower policies; pro- 
ceedings of a North American conference. Editors: G. 
G. Somers & W. D. Wood. Kingston, Ont., Industrial 
elations Centre, Queen’s University, cl1969. xix, 272 
p. “Under the auspices of Center for Studies in Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, the University of Wis- 
consin [and] Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s Uni- 
versity. Sponsored by Canadian Department of Man- 
power and Immigration, [and] United States Depart- 
ment of Labor.” 


Task force on labour relations 
The following 5 studies were prepared for the Task 


Force on Labour Relations and published by the 
Queen’s Printer in Ottawa in 1970. 


i No. 25—Chernick, Jack. Adaptation and innovation 
in wage payment systems in Canada. 130 p. Resumé 
en frangais, p. 121-130. 
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M@ No. 26—Goldenberg, Shirley B. Professional workers 
and collective bargaining; an analysis of the problems 
which professional workers and their employers face 
when they adopt a collective bargaining relationship. 
298 p. Appendix A: The case of the engineers. p. 112- 
257. Résumé en frangais, p. 286-298. 


@ No. 27—Samlalsingh, Ruby Stella. Broadcasting, an 
industry study. 130 p. Résumé en frangais, p. 121-130. 


M@ No. 28—Solasse, Bernard. Syndicalisme, consom- 
mation et société de consommation; La Confédération des 
Syndicats Nationaux et le probléme de la consom- 
mation. 47 p. Summary in English, p. 39-47. 


@ No. 29—Weiler, Paul C. Labour arbitration and 
industrial change. 146 p. Résumé en frangais, p. 145-146. 


Wages 


M@ No. 30—Lerner, Shirley W., ed. Workshop wage 
determination, edited by Shirley W. Lerner, John R. 
Cable and S. Gupta. The Manchester research team: 
John Cable [and others] Oxford, Pergamon Press [1969] 
294 p. The views expressed in this book are an outgrowth 
of discussions in the Advanced Seminar in Industrial 
Relations in the Economics Department, the University 
of Manchester. 


@ No. 31—O’Herlihy, C. St.J. Measuring minimum 
wage effects in the United States. Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1969. 84 p. 


Women—employment 


m@ No. 32—U.S. Women’s Bureau. Automation and 
women workers. Washington, GPO, 1970. 12 p. 
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w No. 33—Wolfe, Helen (Bickel). Women in the world 
of work. Albany, University of the State of New York, 
State Education Department, Division of Research, 


1969. 65 p. 


Youth 


mw No. 34—Evans, Alan. Youth exchanges: the way 
ahead; a report based on a survey sponsored by the 
European Educational and [sic] Research Trust and 
undertaken by Political and Economic Planning Lon- 
don, Europe House Publication, 1970. viii, 63 p. 


m No. 35—Keene, Nancy Beatrice. The employment 
of young workers. London, Batsford, 1969. 237 p. 


Miscellaneous 


No. 36—Australia. National Labour Advisory Coun- 
cil. Review of Australian law and practice relating to 
conventions adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference. Melbourne, Australia Dept. of Labour and 
National Service, 1969. 122 p. 


&@ No 37—Greenough, William Croan. Benefit plans in 
American colleges, by William C. Greenough and 
Francis P. King. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1969. xiv, 481 p. 


@ No. 38—Hoar, Victor. The On to Ottawa Trek. 
Toronto, Copp Clark, c1970. 54 p. 


@ No. 39—Kerr, Clark. Marshall, Marx and modern 
times; the multi-dimensional society. Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. 138 p. The Marshall lectures, 1967- 
68. 


HM No. 40—Lucas, Rex A. Men in crisis; a study of 
a mine disaster. New York, Basic Books, 1969. ix, 335 
p. A sociological study of 18 survivors of the Springhill, 
Nova Scotia mine disaster in October 1958. 
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m No. 41—Nonprofessionals in the human services. 
Charles Grosser, William E. Henry [and] James G. 
Kelly, editors. [1st ed.] San Francisco, Jossey-Bass, 1969. 
xxi, 263 p. Papers from a joint conference of the Nation- 
al Association of Social Workers and the American 


Psychological Association, held in Washington, D.ca 
1967. | 


m No. 42—Sindler, Allan Paul, ed. American political 
institutions and public policy; five contemporary studies. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1969. viii, 280 p. | 


@ No. 43—Social security in international perspective; 
essays in honor of Eveline M. Burns. Edited by Shirley 
Jenkins. Contributors: Henning Friis [and others] New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1969. xii, 255 p. Con- 
tents: Eveline M. Burns: Social economist, by V. Shlak- 
man. Transfer and redistribution as social process, by 
R. J. Lampman. Income maintenance: social insurance 
and public assistance, by I. C. Merriam. Health services: 
problems of cost and distribution, by H. M. Somers. 
An emerging system of income maintenance: Canada 
in transition, by J. S. Morgan. Issues in social security 
policies in Denmark, by H. Friis. New guardians of the 
poor in Britain, by R. M. Titmuss. Social security in 
France, by P. Laroque. Social security in India: limited 
resources, unlimited needs, by S. Z. Hasan. Social secu- 
rity as system, by A. J. Kahn. Writings of Eveline M. 
Burns from 1923 through 1968 (p. [229]-241). 


M@ No. 44—University League for Social Reform. 
Close the 49th parallel etc; the Americanization of Can- 
ada. Edited by Ian Lumsden. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, c1970. 336 p. 
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‘ 
aj 


Labour Statistics ee 
F ee, Previous Previous 
“§ Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 


a 


(in thousands) 
TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 


e Ua a Ea a ED 0 ae 8,819 + 1.6 a of 
VE 
: I Se fake win an dnapchvusieccxShcnbpeainriense redesvagsargep 8,301 5 ol + 12 
a es Or ON eR eae. ener SAMIR ah: 3 AORN ON AINE 619 + 8.8 — 3.9 
1 Lis igcicae gu sopenntousdcuneassii 7,682 + 1.4 aoe Py 
‘ a oa eS hace Gd da pw nweuesubuncact spays 7,181 + 1.9 +. 1.8 
j (OST SERS COTS gp 000 a 9 5,767 —12.4 — 2.2 
2 PRN es TEIY 3.) PIOUIES 0. occs cc etanceacccavneesconeteasersesavses 1,168 — 5.9 +19.7 
SUE rE NOE AL WOK. 60.0cccnccccsucsesenenn- Sethe dn cmon. 1,367 +319.3 ee 
; ne 2 Fatt tae usivpawd toagivade Sowa sieisivecagen, 518 — 2.1 +48.4 
j I a esteem wccbugdn tg nividenance 48 + 26.3 +14.3 
y a cs. 5 9 cick nas ions paneer aepacinenane 184 — 2,1 +32.4 
7 RI 6 ck oes vis un endan poesia adesdiiodeegnshonionvers 153 — 3.2 + 59.4 
7 ET EEE Cr EORTC Sees OO OCR AES em 57 — 1.7 + 50.0 
eG ASRS ae RISD IS TR 76 —12.6 +123.5 
BPE RT SECEDE WOEK. ..<.05scc.cesccncnesseessucenacstenenetenetscoanannie 490 — 3.4 +48.9 
ieee ee? IVC? UUAO DU OAYS..0. 228. 6. oi centss cscs dide..eccsccees 27 +17.4 +35.0 
Sst ee eee EMPLOY MENT .(196): =1100)T.. o.0c ch cdc stevy sei... June 129.9 + 2.7 — 0.2 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100)... eee June 123.2 + 2.1 — 2.9 
ED EG by 0 | Cane iaics 5 ee nee EE Care Ie nae RT Ist quarter 1970 30,783 — — 0.02 
PES OR STO 02) 2) py eo ee Ist quarter 1970 16,706 — — 0.9 
| STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Ra eay MRE OTE ooo occ op cst dann bee Veaned cnaantaceas tee Menracnsanser June 94 — 6.9 — 29.3 
ROR eNe MPEP TUE oo on onc cnnepce ved Se ekSstos sn encatcanelenabtecenscosseneses June 72,736 —18.2 +18.5 
NIETO HUIS, EY 5. ns cccnasctetav tn pesinanesnadannceansdsettvonvatedanis June 1,112,920 —11.9 +22.1 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. Com.)f.............::::00 June $ 126.61 — 0.4 + 7.7 
Averageihourly carnings!(imifg.)7.......... Bick... cencecsensnsbevdeansenesneees June $ 3.01 + 0.7 + 8.3 
ernmamerare tire (ent to. es. SRG ore seeabbeasarens June 40.0 0.0 — 0.5 
Pam eee SI TO, APA ESS CPYIENE YY oo sco ccnpesnncsvoneecncnsunsaaeepuaxxounsainannecusrs June $ 120.59 + 0.6 + 7.8 
Consumer price index (1961 = 100)... ro ee See: July 130.5 + 0.5 + 3,5 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100)f.... May 124.0 + 0.6 + 3.8 
Total labour income (Millions of dollars) ?................:cceeeeeeeees June $ 3,878.9 + 0.9 + 8.3 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION?t 
ran) Crm LGD I oan rsh hBawnssngnssnnsasenne dy Ginbucnssennends June 170.2 — 0.2 + aos 
Manufacturing........... oe eee RE? 1 Ramee ppeeen 6k ceemspanigeeet June 166.4 — 0.7 — 2.2 
nd NE ek eo assay etn ila June 183.8 + 0.5 — 4.5 
Diosdura hee BR ei AOE ete June 152.1 — 19 + 0.1 
* * 
asap scincecohe aadainleak SERA ie stead mee tee a June 11,585 + 37.7 — 38.3 
re sevnvenennnoneccsnnensnnnnnnnnnvonnnnsnases oe 108 "337 383 
MPN NORN OIA oes nis snnnncnasvnvnsncdntsinnnncsesnsehnnnstunyyiansannhpundenatsunsniainsonanens une Piety 350 
RIN ARR INAOENCRI SS 22218 OOS 1 nal sndgnaabiytuhacauoanavhncesdhnsicne June 98,580 + 3. 5. 


Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The 1 m¢ 
ssa ee definitions and explanatory notes. 


Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with 
j Advance data. 

t Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

F-1 and F-2—Prices 

G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


H—Employment Fatalities 
A—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended July 18, 1970 


Canada Atlantic Québec Ontario Prairies B.C. 


STR EV SRY LE LLL aa EN 


(in thousands) 


i SAR ODED uy © 2 8 Ge Bie Sal a eee er 8,819 113 2,455 3,269 1,463 919 
ae ee ae eer hor ee ae OCR TC a ee OR 6,020 499 1,702 2,197 1,001 621 
IIE RS B eee ack Paslode ia ceeeee fone 2,799 214 ese 1,032 462 298 
an cs, sk eee td See actly eco 1,219 110 330 421 232 127 
CAGE Le A at oe SE cy cee a sa 1,387 142 429 464 221 130 
PE EATS es ais srs RR RE ican. A a “yeeys 246 1,025 1,359 547 380 
ee ae a 5 eee sk year 2,450 200 620 948 421 261 
TERT Ce YT Ts IR ICS ois Sy Sea is a id 207 16 ais til ' 42 at 

TN O80 ip CARAS "ENR nee ae” |: a ee Eee ee 8,301 665 DIT 3,116 1,406 843 
OND SEED 2S CARRE Ne REE, 7 ea na 5,649 462 1,567 2,093 962 565 
PVADUNCTE: 55, efter odo= Sapien. (ots SEES osc espastncenrs 2,652 203 704 1,023 444 278 
Agriculture cca MER i tia cd Cheat Ae nee ogy cb as. 619 34 132 157 260 36 
Non-agriculture A ae ie RA pel In See 7,682 631 2,139 2,959 1,146 807 
ie MN lig 27 hoe oe ARS, Fe Mee 7,181 582 1,967 2,795 1,093 744 
ER ASS Dg. cae apne, 3 sR, SS 4,760 397 1,338 1,840 694 491 
REN eee ew. cs tga os SUE svc ns Sucdateiduad cs ZA21 185 629 955 399 253 

Sy Wb be 2g a aS Se 518 48 184 153 57 76 
LAR OE ESR 23: ft he Ties | A010 Rai A ie ea a 371 37 135 104 39 56 
siya bite | Da BES iene n,n 147 11 49 49 18 20 

PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR. FORCE.........:....:.... 6,211 671 1,835 2432 957 616 
“aes ee te ee ne 1,428 187 414 468 27 142 

oN A: Dee Re A 0d RS OT 4,783 484 1,421 1,664 740 414 


* Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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j able A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended July 18, 1970 


Total 
| 
*OPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 
«LY Se Mel): he 15,030 
ee 2) hae 1 ee i rr 8,819 
TO hn a ae a, 8,301 
Brn) [a's ROR a ee 518 
NOT IN LABOUR FORCE...0.cccccccccscseee 6,211 
*"ARTICIPATION RATEt 

AUS Ue 8 a 58.7 

ee AE Relais «5 Sioihanteve 57.8 

JNEMPLOYMENT RATE?{ 
ES) 5.9 
| oooh she eding sa voneeve 6.1 
| 


14-19 
Years 
All 
Persons 


2,490 
1,219 
1,037 

182 
1,271 


49.0 
40.9 


14.9 
Lie, 


20-64 Years 
eee Se EE ee ee ee EP 


65 Years 
Men Women and Over 
tETasiet CO cea All 
Married Other Married Other Persons 
(in thousands) 
4,213 1,242 4,321 1,19] 1,572 
4,041 1,098 1,436 819 207 
3,899 984 1,395 786 200 
142 113 41 33 es 
2 145 2,885 372 1,365 
95.9 88.4 She 68.8 13.2 
96.1 87.7 34.6 70.0 13.4 
ie 10.3 2.9 4.0 bs 
3.6 7 2.6 4.4 _ 


' Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


' The labour force as a percentage of the population of 14 years of age and over. 


. The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
** Less than 10,000 unemployed. 
source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


fable A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended July 18, 1970 


I eS OS ee lk rr Pack ic Rm PU ee 518 529 349 
ES Sg OT BEET Re Cen 8s OV Sab As Rit oh oh 27 23 20 
OS ce EU Ree! Te Coe te) 9 aa il dled fa ele i Se 490 507 329 
Seeking: 

SESS GRRE 259 A SORE cel hs ST TE EPL I YO 442 462 304 
EM ce ee ee nc syecaaveewsns nTeec ait ode ee, 48 44 25 
ES ETS Ras Ze) ch Re ap NS <1 SOM eth Om ee 128 187 102 
Re THOMEREL 12015. GR AUR I he, ft CTL , CL en ernie ot 205 157 131 
ol AMON Fah A AIDS) CAI RESP gh AL Hs ATL GS Th AAAS he 69 75 35 
PEO emir ey HOt be eka ST OcK ls KARE 6 ER AY ORE So, ee 88 88 61 


ource: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


- - d C-4 are based on reports from employers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at April 197 
Paes a the patel ate eahural industries reported a total employment of 3,691,524; at May 1970 the figure was 3,751,59) 
Table C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establisl 
ments employing 20 or more persons and from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C- 
are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage earners fc 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wag 


earners in the reporting firms. 


Table C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(196 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Averag 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Week! 
Year and Month Wages Wages Wages Wage 
Employ- and and Employ- and an 
ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salari 


$ $ 
AVERAGE 

BG 5 saicesae cease us 555 158 50 ORS REAR TALE ALCOR 114.3 116.3 91.01 2 116.2 94.7 
PERE a ake Pein ay NOS Pa NEES MR ae teed Ue 120.7 123.1 96.34 123.5 122.8 100.1 
of ee eee ae RMR eee ene LU, | SPC rae et Rae eR C726 314 102.83 1232 130.6 106.5 
A AE aR TO Ni De Nene J iss to a RE Lae P2200 140.4 109.88 122.1 140.3 114.4 
LEE MRE Ras Hae ope © 19 2 ol Ae MERON Aen 2 126.9 150.3 117.63 123552 150.7 12233 
ON Coens A (oh nad Me RO Re Re, Re 122.6 148.4 116.11 123-2 149.3 121.7 
EPA ea ee cakes oe eal PO kal Sod eA REA, ci 123.4 148.8 116.43 123.6 149.4 121% 
hye oe Gah OE NA ps OS SOMO AE A ce Ate 127.0 149.9 117.26 126.2 150.3 1223 
REA ee ieee PAR OOS Lal teil ist) Cet hel ed B02 150.3 117.61 128.9 150.4 12256 
aU toch cs, gece AA es is ge eae 129.1 151.1 118.21 125.3 149.8 1224) 
LAME Ui 0; Ts ER ORDERS >, See ane ee 131.1 152-7 119.07 127.9 150.3 22 
ROPES NT oct PRA, conde etcaech, 130.3 154.0 120.49 127.0 154.0 125.6 
Rs nl hehe a eek ok 130.0 154.3 120-71 126.7 . 154.4 1258 
PR VST ee ee CE SN TR OR NEA 130.1 be p's 121.42 126.4 156.0 Toi 
ee Tie eee 8 126.5 149.4 116.89 123.3 150.2 122.4 
US a Sn) Ee SOR On a rr 124.4 GS: 123.08 122.5 158.5 129.2 
DEST Tp PSS SSRN On 124.3 158.7 124.14 122.6 159.6 130.1 
March* © 2s see Re A ee ONO 124.2 158.2 123.79 122.6 159.5 130.¢ 
LOT ahs. cS Ee SO, Ea eae oe eS 124.5 160.4 125.46 1223 161.2 Pls 


*Revised. + Preliminary. 


j Beckuides: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; financ 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002) 
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fable C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet 


Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) 


Average Average 

Weekly Weekly 

Wages Wages 
Employ- and and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries 


$ 
AVERAGE 

ee ee TRAN UD: ornccsocsvctls odedercversccees 108.2 110.6 86.51 
ROMS 618 6 ci. aR, ne 2 | 114.3 116.3 91.01 
es Geet. MesxcinsdvvanavecPle WW Acicersanise 120.7 123.1 96.34 
EN Satta toth As sineaahasonarate tu teivent-naes- 122.6 131.4 102.83 
RE ee MN oo, MECCA Cie cica'ys cons cis SRE Nitanennensee Peay) 140.4 109.88 
1 et 2 aan 6 0 Se oe 2 One 126.9 150.3 117.63 
ON ret TN ors 5, sant ra eethaensecsconanrss ts CtMssavdennsveens 1270 149.9 117.26 
pr ot) GRR ete |) ean 8 130.2 150.3 117.61 
icin RE kcdenesinnss hbo mIssnacocnnns 129.1 157.1 118.21 
CO. 239 Nees 2 ES © SOARES, 4 2) Speen 131.3 1327.2 119.07 
SOO SR 5 |, SE, oe a 130.3 154.0 120.49 
Pe EIR sinus ken cisatWea hWesiecxsares 130.0 154.3 120.71 
WCET OE oe cca RASS tobe Cakacadg cases Tebve Pe nadrgncennns 130.1 Neo Be Fea 121.42 
December............... +... 5 een 7% > Y Sapien 126.5 149.4 116.89 
RR TIREE Lie BOB cccsssncsucie teva vein cenasnsocesastonegta Peake sessnene 124.4 157.3 123.08 
PEND, sos ind SSA TPP esiswnann ens sie ate ternascersins 124.3 158.7 124.14 
ee ek NARA Sacsh dasavessvateuDh Autensahvbrnnns 124.2 158.2 123.79 
OND ek OS | RUS See ce eee 124.5 160.4 125.53 
SO 00% RRR, 9) 8.89 a ns e088 Aare 126.5 161.2 126.12 


*Revised. + Preliminary. 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) 


Average 

Weekly 

Wages 
Employ- and 
ment Salaries 


111.1 110.9 
117.2 116.2 
123.9 122.8 
123.1 130.6 
122.1 140.3 
12532 150.7 
126.2 150.3 
128.9 150.4 
125.3 149.8 
127.9 150.3 
127.0 154.0 
126.7 154.4 
126.4 156.0 
123.3 150.2 
9 8 oe. 158.5 
122.6 159.6 
122.6 159.5 
122.2 161.2 
122.6 162.5 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages 
and 
Salaries 


$ 


90.42 
94.78 
100.16 
106.54 
114.42 
122.93 


122.58 
122.63 
122.18 
122.55 
125.62 
125.93 
127.18 
122.47 


129.28 
130.17 
130.08 
131.43 
132.54 


t Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling) ; manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate: service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
April March _ April April March Ap! 
Areas 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 196 
SS REINO 87S 0 ARETE EG Re RY LES gH ETS a rr rE 
(1961 — 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
PRP PIBILUNG A IBM is. cis s7 ear os ign a ok aD 111.7 109.7 | 106.56 104.82 96.8 
eRAGUNGlatd hie ae ee 1133 111-9 111.0 116.09 117.42 103.4 
PUMICE REND Wr OTST 11 cece ecagt acest teen sites ee. kOe Lioe3 113.1 » 113.4 85.48 83.59 829 
ESCVeh OCI es Re pete Peet icy so thge Nass eats taatons RE 111.1 108.7 114.2 105.05 101.23 94.3 
INC W cErOTiS Wie Keka AOE So oe a ae ee toe 110.9 109.2 110.2 104.03 102.71 95.9 
12 -  rapen anaes AIO eh 4 Se Sean MeN Ci eer tee 8 116.5 116.4 116.1 121.14 13 113.3 
CFRIAIIO crt ett Lean ir eee es 130.0 129.5 129.1 129.68 127.89 120.2 
Prairie Region Yt I et eR OR OE A UR ee Yan a Pras 120°9 123.0 1204 119.70 118.40 110.9 
i MEL RE 6: © See Re OR OME E Nate ty) hut amd 15:4 1T5e7 112.7 114.46 113.02 106.8 
ET eh ey Th A ae 108.4 108.6 115.5 113.84 112.82 106.4 
POSES ee Fea. Se Oe ake! tN, 7 al ee eee 133.6 135.0 130.5 125.47 19413 115.5 
Ee AT Bo LEE ne Oe oR ie RR as OS Ah CI 137.9 138.0 132.6 13730 136.14 126.9 
ee EE ee ee ee ee eT 124.5 124.2 123.4 125.46 hg Jo Mf 116.4 
jie EW ATS Eu to cok Oe at ter RE SR ca Map 
PRAMS a rk tees eee sc ccc eae oy RO 130.0 128.4 13355 99.44 97.94 91.7 
Par HOY SO eR WO Ne. 118.9 119.9 117.6 106.65 102.57 96.5 
By iiey ame ember ie ng go ea re ee 88.5 87.4 96.3 109.53 110.06 97.5. 
RreeiCron Benen oy Ree. | ce ae ee ae b3t50 129.6 120.4 97.31 95.05 91.4 
“JE OLS 10 ee ane lt oo eee <M 11125 110.1 1123 103.43 101.15 93.1 
Rorenutignemr ce ORS a Pe ae Nn ck. 111.1 109.8 108 1 141.64 138.41 $3127 
Beer 063 bot Seeoe Bia Oae a CCACaCR: tae Aeneas, oe tA ine ene aS s 120.7 121.5 124.39 192°99 115.4 
peewee es eee fe To 91.9 es : ae ee s ioe ” a ‘ 
fe ene ES S| vy PONE OSS ee RR Loo ee 4 112.5 114.0 106.08 103.38 99.7 
Sed@b ctr: to8 ses: Ce a AR eRe! copies 2: Seine RUE Fee qi 
Broke Renn BPs es 
Be KEY cue 125.1 125.1 121.4 106.94 106.22 02.7, 
Genre ne he aes 283.2 282.9 277.0 128.52 125.93 119.7 
CA oe ar EES Sek © 9S Se 133.4 135.0 136.1 117.20 116.33 ie . 
56 2 SOME 2) A eee 
eg De Sel ER a ee OO eae me : nee 119-73 Hae ioe : 
BOLUM te =, pies set, 5) ena an rr 121.6 121.7 123.5 132.9 117.93 109.5¢ 
Tat 2 es On catenin 125.8 125.2 127.0 see ieee Habs 
ae eS eo oe i a 152.8 153 3 151.0 et Pee: roe 
A eRe eee, ey 123.3 122.5 I 120.63 ieee ee 
ALU ca 9c a 104.1 103.8 ee ae mite iat 
ee ee ee ee 137.4 138.2 ce abe hee Be 
PEE OE OME ME IED SE oe spite, canoe 143.5 142.3 gee one an ioe 
PRR Ec re 137.9 13 ee pitt pea ey 
See Ne a do a 119.4 os re ee Pies Hace 
pig chp ataage: PNM ERD Oh Dis ia este ce lee Ase nag: ee: pie eee Lat 
Sera eh. te hh A Oh I UR EMIS, ill iM 141.5 ie me: horse Les each 
“U1 11 sok, da al tA a 69.5 ay A tea koa peek 
(co Ao) Se a 133.9 ee Lbs oe ee eee 
es fs 113.8 ai Ae pene ae ae 
1 cg spas a CT Ra 149.1 vis oe peste) me eee 
RN eee tes. ie 119.4 ee Hee De: ede Vee oe 
Ain RE Eee ee atte ee nas eae 11335 oe rte eae ne Ate 
Soon a a a EC ne ES 130.0 ae sore a Oe St 
pcg Ee ERIE En el 144.7 see tee ts ee shill 
“ch bay as NE Tel, UE eae 143.9 ie ie faces Bes 11427 
cinjengind.y «toe te Meare er Op Sa ee 139.8 ae rns ae ee: ee 
Dee Re aie Ber Sie ge 132.0 ce ee Ppa ae noes 
133.9 L318 119.45 eee) 111.01 


2 Latest figures Subject to revisi S aS 
. g S's | S1on., source: m loyment and A (o a 0) 
: p é verage Weekly Wages S i DBS ( N 72-002 
5 ages and Salaries ( tt. A s ) 
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able C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
at May April May May April May 
4 Areas 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 
| (1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
ee ei 2 a ee 116.5 110.9 bi hy de 105.32 106.64 96.10 
| CO OE IE aa aaron a 118.2 111.1 116.6 114.92 116.56 104.54 
14 Peper liga, SLA... ala rponennnsersnnnnnsiadispecerrnnsee 130.1 14505 129.0 83.32 85.48 80.86 
if Pisa tPA eta gach cseseenesececd 823 fences... 114.0 110.7 116.8 104.30 105.00 94.70 
ad Mee SINS cine n sesh Sak Rek a vvlnn cs senctnnisancda cibcdnnynnveae 1B i pe 110.5 118.4 102.42 104.14 93.86 
RCE CMOS Fie) SEDI S65 fect csenssncnn gndiisioniie. 119.0 116.7 119.8 121.74 120.93 114.70 
ND II Gin BBapefennetecrasseitegnfatrosnese 131.9 129.9 131.5 131.26 129.92 121.25 
MUR PMM NS PRO RIOD GF ions ccsnnennsh Sess Osh svcneennpsnesnndiedioBebeontaces 125.2 eee 126.1 120.75 119.88 111.45 
‘ Ae eos SI ea es een 117.4 115.4 118.0 115.46 114.28 107.31 
ARNE INN RS ios Bh obo cscenscssss Hobs terse 112.0 108.2 119.9 114.74 113.90 107.38 
| Ne oe oi gs wl phn, 137.3 133.8 135.5 126.57 125.93 115.98 
NE RISES UN TRINI fcc -n fh fi onennrnnenenen Reb he micieee 135.1 138.0 137.6 135.66 137.34 127.89 
j RNR Raa fect cotitn vec. mens sanssiinds dicvdonden cuss 126.5 124.5 127.0 126.12 125.53 117.26 
| URBAN AREAS 
| NU ans lath oo cscs cccn doch AiR Assen 133.3 130.0 138.3 99.21 98.64 93.29 
| RN oe a bis cscesesncttatinéscsehs 119.9 118.0 118.5 106.19 106.32 96.86 
| a NU cia kate eta bow cncssviv arcane Pago fuonee oon 91.3 88.6 91.4 106.31 109.60 98.36 
Ti MEAN BO A oc. 5 dads vsov an scassenccsth. ifeteovsinun- 134.0 131.0 126.0 99.36 97.35 92.19 
RINE Bint peslaeybiip cic... pncnemcveespedeleeme 114.8 111.2 112.8 103.64 103.81 95.23 
| ESET ES ps AT oe eee re ae ae 14:5 110.5 110.5 142.07 141.73 131.80 
| ee ne ee eee aA kee 121.6 1 123.5 125.27 124.16 116.97 
| A arent EEN 8188. cn nnssvans¥naghhohoieneoo> 122.0 119.7 113.2 108.81 108.61 98.52 
| EEE one Oat a 96.5 91.8 94.2 124.87 126.40 121.02 
| eMC 6 pfs eéotnosds soho nennns < 110.9 110.2 115.9 107.98 105.36 99,32 
| 2 RICSERS: » hh NI thelee een 109.1 113.9 114.6 117.93 115.43 107.64 
: Se Remand SRNR trek Lad os cccnan cman pdr snnenses 141.3 137.1 136.1 117.74 117.33 109.33 
ET ES es PE eee rere 125.2 123.4 123-3 110.12 107.23 103.23 
eA aaa nei Be Yh canons cnnnovd cp nr darvocee 290.9 284.3 282.2 127.59 128.25 119.04 
EE LE RT I Or ieee 132.3 133.6 135.9 117.41 117.76 111.21 
I I ces Ponce no 131.5 120.7 124.6 121.35 120.60 118.11 
ON dS eee IE ee a a 143.7 142.9 143.5 121.39 120.33 108.36 
(SS he ee TR Ge ee 122.8 121.6 124.5 134.56 132.66 122.55 
Mima SIN COS AU A)... 126.9 125.8 130.8 120.18 119.85 113.53 
EE As ET eal oe 153.2 152.3 154.4 116.58 115.10 107.60 
Te ee Oe ne, 125.0 122.6 124.7 121.84 120.24 113.92 
RE SL 114.2 104.1 113.9 116.38 120.36 113.00 
(ADELA lone a ee 138.5 137.4 144.9 146.86 145.95 136.23 
OEE 1s a OES SEL OTS 140.6 143.7 142.9 131.12 131.30 121.90 
SEES im al RCE eran nee rae neon 138.0 137.2 143.1 162.68 162.90 155.69 
CSREES SSS 9 =o Re Pe Se 124.2 119.5 125.2 144.74 145.89 133.78 
Prieta e CS AMORA Pe S/Rr...... 131.6 129.6 128.0 156.36 153.63 142.53 
eI ogc cna nsnaienlfe AGAR ianndse~ 143.5 140.6 143.3 140.67 138.49 133.84 
1 OREECELAS 6. yhcisne SE SES ihe ete aiatar eae ea 71.4 69.5 72.5 115.24 113.76 105.16 
OEE eee EE ar ee. Pee ee 135.3 134.1 133.0 133.50 131.65 122.25 
EE ERE plain Leh epee oP ee 117.9 113.7 114.7 146.93 146.36 139.11 
Ae eS ran Ne a AE 149.5 148.8 154.8 155.45 152.79 137.53 
RE i a ta Wee sigs 121.4 119.4 120.9 108.38 107.20 100.32 
ila aN ta cca eB edcessenins 116.3 113.0 122.7 111.02 108.75 103.26 
EE ets a a eee EO as ee 3 129.4 139.7 109.64 107.32 99.90 
Gin lene snacmasaceetees ener Naini TOR 147.2 144.4 147.9 125.91 124.53 11: as 
STR rR ote er beet es = 8) 146.6 144.1 143.1 120.97 120.14 110. . 
OE TTS es EEE Nana eee 137.9 139.4 139.5 132.12 133.38 124.( 
Sian rapin: Stee eee me fn, ON Ek LEU 127.9 131.6 132.3 115.70 117.57 114.91 
a 
* Latest figures subjects to revision, Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat, No. 72-002). 
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‘able C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average We 


Employment Index 


ekly Wages and Salaries tavl 


Average Weekly 


Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
April March April April March April 
4dustries 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 
(1961 — 100) $ $ $ 
AINING, INCLUDING MILLING... ee 112.1 113.2 108.8 163.04 165.76 147.02 } wh 
2% Fe eos) 42 epee aR eal ee poe RMR i 3 105.2 103.2 103.6 161.81 167.08 146.64 \ 
PN TTOE AS PETES ers ees Re ee et Ate ae ta ei Cs 106.7 106.8 104.3 174.96 173.41 154.93 \ 
WiGTienTeta IS ERCOPtTUCIS cistern ators iecewe iosts. 132.3 130.9 118.3 148.75 148.99 135.18 \ 
CORTE Gg a SNH EEO Wiel h cite 0) I yeaa ian race and His corre 99.1 88.0 101.1 137.89 130.28 131.93 0 
SErVICeS IICICENt Al TOMININE 12. sh setae toon nse. eed 152.0 184.4 146.1 173.01 173.67 152.79 , 
Te AG IRON Co So yeas ak a Te Merl Sth WES: 122.6 123.6 131.45 130.08 121.84 | we 
PV UEADIC COONS ek ere ee nt RY 134.0 135.0 136.5 140.94 139.21 130.65 D 
Nen-durable @O0dSas Waianae te BP eT 112.5 LS 122.31 121.20 113.24 . 
OOG BIC DEV CLABES toe ee oon: Rati, okies sev 103.9 100.6 102.8 118.55 118.24 107.97 ) 
OO ae er a oe VO ae a fee 103.1 99.6 101.7 114.65 114.27 104.40 | rt 
BSC VCE Ae Sere, etree he See Oe: 3.0: 108.5 106.9 109.7 141.96 141.63 128.79 | 
Tobacco processing and products:...7 ease... c. 100.1 103.5 94.5 140.03 135.01 126.24 
RUnpeR Droducts i ee ee re ee cas. 111.5 112.4 125.2 134.22 133.02 127.78 | | 
Wenner prodticts tien MOM 10 9 EN eee i: 88.9 90.8 100.1 84.12 82.87 80.02 4 * 
Sai Lovie) 616 (ol Cee ORI eee teeter ase ee 114.2 115.6 120:5 108.87 108.16 101,72 L 
ETL ATE 4s 041 1 CAE aE 115.4 116.5 116.6 82.26 80.81 77.88 |! 
ROTO CEN Oars 8 id ty OM Rac 2 5 Ly ee ea iat at 107.6 111.4 108.0 79.82 T9AD 75.46 k 
PCy 6 by 8] 8514 11 (61 PRE ie eR Oe ie oe a 105.5 106.5 112.6 11859 117.43 109.87 ( 
Wea ee RG NUGH GR OLEH RYAN 0B, 4 00 |W tc eRntiy Nana am ane dt Ser ee 126.1 i216 130.2 105.70 104.73 100.20 | ! 
PAVE an Gallen INGUSEMeS ed 2) cd eaane tt Seeh.ce see 120.4 119.8 117.8 150.66 149.73 140.74 9! 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 115.2 154 114.6 136.07 135.00 126.41 ; 
Bante ae tan iniistrien (me ese. c/a gieesint 130.0 130.2 129.7 156.31 156.66 142.21 
Metal fabricating industries Bide eros mete: MA: ascs 133.4 133.7 134.9 138.49 135.49 127.09 
Machinery, except electrical Be oh sty TREC RN iy. nl an 152.7 154.2 149.0 150373 148.01 141.75 
Transportation CQUIPINE Rte Sistas pel a 150.2 151.4 156.4 153.30 150.64 142.27 
Es Sale uba) Chal Ie a a accel ae eran ee 146.6 148.0 147.5 132.44 131.06 124.94 
Nom=titta lic mineral ProGuUctss oii. sc.. facets seesseoesess 110.9 112.4 113.4 138.65 136.88 129537, | 
Petroleum AL CECO Ah TOC UCUS:::.ceru tren telecast 103.4 103.9 102.8 196:77 189.05 179.08 | 
Chemicals BED -CHEMICAL-PrOdUCtS2.. he.) ceive ven: (2153 120.6 120.5 147.41 147.50 37225 | 
r Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 148.4 149.6 144.7 Lea tite 104.73 9 
-ONSTRUCTION 1 copie et ner Aaa 105.5 102.4 111.3 163.38 152.90 147.49 § 
anes es hace dy le te ct a 120.4 119.5 126.2 163.22 150.67 143.70 00) 
SYS 1 JE RYU0) ae Ea oe a 79.8 HOG 85.5 163.79 159.17 157.14 9 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND | 
OTHER UTILITIES lhe ae Ree a8 oh) OO 109.7 108.1 108.9 140.40 130805 129.76 IX 
Stee Sigur Cy A hE Ne ee ee 104.0 102.0 103-2 137.99 136.91 128.11 
io eas T Tai eee rs cree rear cree ee 108.5 104.6 109.4 126.64 124.24 114.03 
CF aa ata ees eRe e ES seach deta ta 121.8 121.6 13573 132.89 124.72 
lgnieece sh ood Gare A 3 137.2 133/2 99.97 98.79 92.68 
ae SN ame Aha ed Rr Scaoheats. 1317 131.7 126.2 12722 124.95 116.14 glk 
“iit 1 BevG Talk Wey eee ee (oR UR Hen ne hl 140.3 140.2 74 85.95 85.31 80.77. ff 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE.}..... 142.6 142.8 136.1 119.41 117.86 113.58 | 
BAe SEEULLIONNS cee or ican libvage eee asdeaseccoaste 147.6 148.1 140.3 116.26 114.28 111.72 Rl 
Ue kee FG TEA WES TARO Ais hk Me casicselenices 135.9 135.6 130.5 124.00 123742 116.27 
Fe art coserestanc 174.3 171.9 163.4 90.39 89.38 83.16 | 
atreone te EVA COS FRc ea re tsl Araceae ys eos eased 154.7 144.4 144.0 84.18 82.18 77.31 as 
ioe ae A Sphere e  reO 194.3 194.4 186.2 141.42 138.59 127.81 ] 
I Ih eae sees SR ko ge acaag te bev 157.9 1554 149.8 66.10 66.47 61.57 | 
Mistellateous Services. occ ceancocsécags dajssecessssn cio yagi) 216.5 192.7 91.3 . uf 
INDUSTRIAL COMPOSITE... 124.5 124.2 123.4 one rece ere 
TSS 
* Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). | : 
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. Table C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index 


ee Numbers* 
pril | 
1369 May April May 
| 1970 1970 1969 
| 
} | (1961 = 100) 
410 | 
146.64 IMINING, MBN EU UING UTIL LING ore occ cocseane paces nid coces 116.3 il Fe Be 107.6 
SOM Shia g deeeoec, css otk gu bee veces ovteereutccevcacesane 108.6 105.2 99.6 
i Mineral, F0018,....-20...cc.ccc0cs.-sccsseecsescesesecssstsssessotsesnssscece 110.7 107.0 102.4 
13193 | Monsmetals except £UCIS.....5.c..isysccrcccscsncsteceoceeseoeezsova- 136.8 132.6 120.3 
15279 | ROE EES ATIC) DIS. paced ceazs cc seeeanecuesvoo soscruvertvaceicses.i 105.7 99.1 115.5 
1284. | SEEVICES INCIGENTAl 10 MUITING & tye.coe.- enero cteerecanccsee 159.7 153.0 153.0 
iy SRUESD LY Eis Ge 6000 2 1 122.6 22,2 12002 
AIDTEEETI Ec iey, ae 133.1 134.0 138.8 
107.97 Per ECAT EA IG COOUS iscsi pi cscsies) oBhsec WO. abs ontdaceuie ase nonecoey 114.0 112.6 115.9 
104.40 EVRY EG) Cl 3s 9 TCM DTS oe a 108.6 103.3 109.1 
128.79 1H EUOY EXEL se 68 pel GS do RRR a 107.7 102.4 108.3 
126.24 RSS See) Sea 2 ee ee Oe a 113.9 108.7 114.7 
17.78 MODACO PLOCESSING< and PLOCUCIS....2.c:..<cpe.-g.ct visage 90.8 100.1 87.7 
80,02 PEN EERIST OO OUIC1S titted.) Gadi ches cures dtap oth ivvsass nbs 108.4 i Bi 126.2 
1017) Da RE MCL SHOR, Bey csc au caie doggie nbsp scaaeousencace st 87.8 88.7 100.5 
71.83 “56 FRYOR'T 877 [1 Sena NI Be Oe 112.4 114.4 121.8 
75.46 ETS g) ea Steg es et es ocak one seaiSt Bs eso 2k cave Savon nye idacceate bis 114.6 116.8 
109.87 SON a eh Aen Fh ond cagth « owas tad veetgendpurnsecdoe as 107.8 107.6 108.2 
100.20 ere aby BY CYC CO, EM a Sa Oe nea we ee 101.5 105.8 LT5s7 
140.14 RACE AINE LULOS 5 ee oa oss <<weyse abu on ecetswangeevednsoanisuae 124.2 126.1 130.6 
106.41 PCE ON GLAIIE INGUSIEICS 04 sein zagscts.-seray..asendss caged 120.0 120.5 121.9 
won | Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 118.1 bio. 114.9 
197,09 PPUASIV ATS place IM GUISLCLES 4: cascasanmerutynacnverauskgueede sos. 00g is 129.9 1321 
141.75 PEt A HORE AUIS UNOS oc petra ce eroca wit naeweth one seus 133,29 133.4 136.7 
14221 Po CINeLy MERCED. ClCCUIICA <5.402.. 22. seeca cep arian cenee oder 146.1 152.8 149.3 
124,94 SOO AO COUIP INCI oicccres aie see wn ntgch saps nede ase aes 149.7 150.0 157.8 
129.37 PalCHINe SIRE IIC (Sete doe ets tacit Pose ape tesiaus doth 144.1 146.4 151.0 
179,08 Non-metallic mineral products... 114.5 ib 118.8 
(375 Peiroleumn and COAal PLoducts.....6..p0. sce eset ewvennsnes eae 108.1 103.7 105.6 
10473. | Chemicals and chemical products...........-0c0cee 122.8 1203 122.0 
14149 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 148.9 148.7 146.7 
UMM ONSTRUCTION. 0000. ccsseeessseectssssestessdinssssssntenseneensenesnee 112.6 104.7 114.4 
174 | eR eee ae See ah feet cscs sopteahces dae cs -c 2 ca tedbe desnca ve ead 120.4 120.1 120.0 
NT tN lee Be ecg Sete n-ne ahmed a= ones 99.3 78.1 104.7 
nos | TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
nell | ei SVE g 2a OPT Gg eB Oy 0 LS gm oe 1132 109.7 114.1 
1403 | rN ORR CLOTY recov ac cpcci<pnmew someon AeS payee anys 5 Sop 106.5 103.9 109.6 
ht) | Stora gen nvcescesseensenseneseseseenannaratintnnetnetnetne 110.8 108.7 111.9 
16 ! Peat Te ti le WD Ue acc. 123.8 122.0 123.6 
ig sencarntcntsnoecesnessbendenntbongndcaedh eatin 138.3 137.4 134.7 
BPM aa bolesale trade. ecinmnnngqetnneniatinst 132.1 131.8 128.2 
ass | “OST ee hae emer 141.6 140.5 138 
1 | FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE...... 143.4 142.7 138.0 
ee oA RV C1 BP PTISES CD ULE U1 Rote ge oe ee Pn ne mR 148.1 147.6 142.5 
ib Seerntra nice Atl LEAL OSTA LE. icsccnasas orcs cekdeegepes eure ceva 137) 136.1 131.9 
gy ahitucgepenigcnnne 179.9 174.5 171.3 
i OPS ESA PRS) Gooch typ Gr ch ea Pen rer 174.5 132.1 166.3 
He aI EiE ER NOTE Pas sc scab eyagibenguans 193.0 194.5 187.2 
a <3 |S A ene ee 163.0 157.2 56.4 
in Bet ere LATA SEU VICES ike lic. ejscuccos co savvaveceahamnaevesmacoe pic 222.9 yea Ui 203. 
16 PI DUSTRIAL COMPOSITE......... DE GARR eee Freer 126.3 124.5 127.0 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 


Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly 
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Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


May 
1970 


162.16 
164.35 
168.35 
145.96 
139.80 
166.73 
132.54 
142.38 
Laer 
LB he By 
inna 
142.11 
148.87 
140.18 
86.29 
111.46 
83.14 
81.25 
115.88 
106.65 
148.64 
136.78 
158.68 
139.03 
151.68 
135.62 
134.69 
140.37 
191.61 
149.01 
114.18 
165.20 
167.14 
161.17 


141.90 
139.61 
127.28 
136.25 
100.06 
126.50 
86.53 
11335 
1T3,22 
124.35 
89.89 
84.88 
141.39 
66.17 
90.85 
126.12 


April 
1970 


163.31 
162.14 
175.09 
148.76 
137.99 
173.43 
131.43 
140.95 
122.25 
118.57 
114.68 
141.67 
140.03 
134.22 

84.00 
108.64 

82.12 

79.82 
118.10 
105.61 
150.56 
135.99 
156.32 
138.30 
150.60 
153.70 
132.62 
138.70 
19). 
147.38 
112.67 
164.13 
163.05 
166.99 


140.94 
138.83 
124.60 
135.20 
99.94 
127.09 
85.97 
119.42 
116.24 
124.06 
90.32 
83.80 
141.43 
66.13 
90.76 
125,53 


Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 


May 
1969 


147.10 
147.16 
158.39 
133.26 
130.28 
149.10 
122.59 
131.8] 
113.65 
107.93 
104.03 
131.08 
129.61 
126.06 

81.03 
101.33 

78.04 

75.47 
110.01 

99.78 
141.52 
127.30 
145.94 
128.37 
139.77 
144.44 
125.02 
131.96 
183.24 
137.80 
104.86 
149.54 
145.25 
158.03 


130.78 
129.29 
116.20 
126.65 
93.59 
Sh aekd 
81.57 
114.62 
112.49 
117.73 
83.59 
77.34 
129.68 
62.36 
86.11 
117.26 
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Table C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
May April May May April May May April May 
Industry 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 
S $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 40.6 41.0 41.5 aef2 3.66 3.24 151.04 150.42 134.51 
1 A) gta a pe ena se Sle ROY Sarda eae ep ea ee 40.4 40.0 41.0 3.84 3.79 3.36 155-2) P5144, 137.84 
WRRTAE EL FVONS seed sv csccs 8 Ee cote hea eee 38.9 42.1 41.0 3,53 3.42 2.91 togeoT 144.04 121.8¢ 
WNon-tmietals; éxcept furels..s........scep sterner 41.3 42.0 41.7 3133 mes 8 2098 138.19 141.33 124.28 
Quarries aud sand pitss. conse ses: 45.5 45.1 49.2 2.98 2.97 2.64 T5555 US ie bal as: 129.87 
Services incidental to mining.................0 40.7 42.7 41.1 4.07 3.91 3.49 165-35 167.13 143.41 
Ny Oa UES SP eg bs B20 Ui ae ae i tee Bee oe 40.0 39.8 40.4 De es, 2.99 Pipes) 119.88 118.84 ~ 111.99 
Ryo el ny 1751 c 51 Feat od See a te beet Rimes ee Meese 40.3 40.3 41.0 3.24 Sepa: 2.98 130.82 129 77 122.21 
Peicsher ire Dla EGOS ik. 5s os-- cscecsncd sosncdeca os touees 39.7 39.3 39.8 24S 2.74 pikes 109.10 107.83 101.48 
Food and DOVerages. 7k ice histe ese 40.2 39.2 39.7 2.67 2.70 2.45 107.34 106.01 97.18 
| Syn... Date tel ae ame En RN A OR a rere? 40.2 39.1 39.6 220 2.62 2239 103.71 102.38 93.77 
SOM OE TECS Oe bce oes bee tig cated a -coeseae 40.3 39.9 40.2 AISZ Si 3.04 133.80 132-22 122.4§ 
Tobacco processing and products................ 39.1 38.2 36.5 3.48 Bok 3.19 136.10 126.39 116.74 
TESA AU POICAS 53. -05cr ds cc oer ns eo ae 41.4 40.4 40.8 3.19 3.07 2.87 432-17 124.07 1 eae 
BAUER PL OCUCIS 50.00. d8- se nerntaraet ates epee ios 37.9 3721 39.2 2.03 2.00 1.90 76.81 74.21 74.33 
ECDL OUICtS v0. a... vcrcee nese ee ie 41.0 40.5 41.3 pai 2.34 2G 97.16 94.96 89.7: 
Wiiscellancous textiles. 10.6: .jsse ees: 41.1 39.7 39.6 . 2.60 253 pa OA 106.84 100.40 87.6€ 
MEPIS PINES SSG, cok es Appin a Sect eRe 40.2 39.4 40.8 1.80 1.80 Pao T2335 70.97 69.08 
ONES] darby bie a Sen a Pe eae RE Foe 36.7 36.1 Sel | 1.97 1.95 1.86 T2204 1O352 69.02 
Pea Epes eL 011 Cs CoRe, Ay cme a Oi RR ed 8 Ce 38.5 39.0 39.6 2.80 2.86 pA) 107.81 111.34 104.8: 
Gelgariarigeus tt’: as 0-q 00) qo. se aah ean eee 40.3 39.8 41.5 DAO 2a 2.20 96.50 94.75 91.51 
Paper arid allied mngusiriess... coe. 40.8 4132 41.1 3.40 3.42 3.24 138.67 140.78 133.16 
Pualeraiia Och S23) eet 40.8 41.4 41.2 3.68 3.69 3.53 150.24 152.92 145.4¢ 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... Lge: 37.8 37.8 350 3.46 3728 13951 130.71 124.06 
POtiary Mictal ANGUSITIES...5....0652 bs os 6k covees 41.0 40.6 41.5 3.64 3.99 3548 149.09 145.76 137.4: 
Tron and BUCIINS Soot eles teh ies due 41.0 40.1 41.3 B18 31 3.42 Tagen 1120 141.5" 
Metal fabricating industries........................ 40.5 40.7 41.3 Bye) SOM 24 130.88 129.88 [AWS 
Machinery, except electrical... 40.8 40.9 41.2 3.34 eral) 3.14 136.38 137.88 P2923) 
Transportation equipment... 40.8 40.5 40.9 3.56 ae00 3.28 145.30 143.11 134.17 
Pulrctatt and parts... 722-2... 40.1 40.4 39.8 3.43 3.41 3.24 | i Sf le {3Te53 £29.0; 
Motor Veniclesin.......s.-..sssestereeeteeeeeee 41.1 40.4 40.9 3.70 3.66 3.38 151.84 147.70 138.0: 
Assembling............. Ge Se ORE 42.3 41.6 41.2 4.03 4.02 3.65 170.60° 167.31 150.5! 
Parts and ACCESSOTIES........-. ees eeeeee 40.2 39.5 40.4 SO 3.46 3.24 141.37 136.88 130.6 
Shipbuilding PHCUTE DAI INE cc. ah. 39.6 40.9 42.2 prom Bee 3532 139.05 144.08 140.2: 
Electrical products ene pk PEC ES hot 39.1 39.6 40.2 2.94 2.91 2.70 114.89 114.95 108.5! 
Communications eQuIpent: .. se, 89.2. 39.7 40.0 2.82 2.82 29 110.60 112.04 103.5: 
Non-metallic mineral products........00000000.... 42.1 41.4 43.3 312 Sy fil 2.93 131.48 12879 127.0: 
Petroleum MA OAL DEOGUCTS eo cite alece cs 43.0 43.3 45.7 4.21 4.26 3.79 181.23 184.37 173.3: 
Chemical and chemical products............. 411 404 . 409 ' 3.19 3150°°295 ) 130.87 nop ese 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 40.4 400 404 240 238 2.23 97.02 95.29 90.0. 
” Mentieeniietas al | CEE Me OREN ie ay 40.7 7 At 3561 164.90 161.42 146.6 
7 Se, 7 SO Wiehe : “al 38.4 Ast 4.22 3.70 165.44 160.83 149; 
REET COIR CLOTS, J55 os ca vere. 39.2 38.5 38.3 4.10 4.06 3.57 160.67 156.57 136.5) 


Special trade contractors 
Engineering 

Highways, bridges and streets.............. 44.4 4 " 

Other engineering 0.3 45.7 3.23 Se es 2795 143.24 133.64 Fuow 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Urban transit 


Highway and bridge maintenance Sat 3571 

y and bridge maintenance................ 37.9 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers.................. Res Soul 38.1 ‘ oi ath re noe 6496 61 3 
Fm aietatentiandiavens. $20 © 326. 321. 17) eee 55.10 54 is 5 9 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003) 
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fable C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly 


Wages 
(1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average ran 
| Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
Average 
eo een OS A retracts nid terds ib oid aes 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
yd aiid giohy bacntwans osngnivs wlniean's'Mmsieuce dae 41.0 Uh Wy: 86.94 116.8 108.8 
hoy 2 Soe ie pk ook acpi eal le a 40.8 2.25 91.65 123.1 110.5 
ee oes Joel Bcf nc asd us vcaben eunvedenls SGardvacevs. cess 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.8 
NE GAN Ee cc nossa cvoubucsueth o@etesseus ibn cot? 40.3 2.58 104.00 139.7 116.2 
| Ig 40.0 Dae AS | BS By 150.1 119.6 
{ 
{ 
‘Last Pay Period in 
GN 9. Selo vises cos ncserss.ss-.nsededneninaluatoncieal 40.4 2.77 111.97 150.4 119.5 
| RR ee it yh ter ace nnisMbelians 40.2 2.78 111.83 150.2 118.8 
Dy DS A ES nee Tee eae 39.9 Zit 110.57 148.5 117.0 
aN A Le ys oh Sip oagaarsd fa sda ibodcapiaielwonoy savant’ 40.1 2.78 Misi 149.6 118.2 
CER 6 ot Rp cs Rn aml on 40.7 2.82 114.89 154.3 121.7 
RU 80) Gh ae ee ee ee re 40.4 2.84 114.87 154.3 121.1 
NN RN eon epoca sgh vy vig eos ROMEMALLD 40.4 2.88 116.18 156.1 122.0 
eR a ET i fo. ns. cava h vdnsuvras bila Ais acwaidinsudhace 372 292 108.68 146.0 113.9 
ME ene ert, eke Locos cue Sdescasdevsocevsestescavesavavacds 39.8 2.92 116.30 156.2 121.4 
: MANE, Pe 82 5asei reshysadscvesesndiecdeeNuhs nin dbuswaddetae. 40.0 2.93 117.36 157.6 122.3 
) Ceme  o  OPRY webs, sho doe’, 39.5 2.96 117.14 157.3 121.3 
CAE sal 8 Ai RS Seen ee eee 39. Ba 2.99 118.84 159.6 123.2 
Be a ere eh ic Head cilenecceanoraracasdes 40.0 2.99 119.88 161.0 124.0 
| 
'* Revised. + Preliminary. 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
}Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS, 
‘Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


Table C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings* 

May April May May April May 

1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 
$ $ $ 
GD TCL CU cn ee, 42.2 41.6 43.2 2.39 2.53 a 
NTN hs ie aa Sisdssvadelsnrdinneainswctgviate: 40.5 39.9 40.1 2.43 —_ ab 
Nee ee asin cnahisanubducreantance 41.1 40.2 40.5 2.36 2.43 ee 
OSS RRO ET 30 ae Re OO 40.7 40.4 41.2 2.67 2.65 2,49 
ie a POR Ae OE EE 40.1 39.9 40.5 3.18 3.15 ‘ 
NE a eR Tl ae eae 39.4 38.8 39.3 2.70 2.66 ~ie 
NO REN od od catiahen ey eaakseotericesidend> 40.0 39.7 40.9 3.10 3.08 a 
SRT Ae Oe 5 ee ee 39.6 39,1 39.5 3.20 3.13 or 
EN ANA NOONOT NN noosa ciancvast ears 36.4 37.3 37.8 3.67 3.67 3.42 


eee 


: . ; : , aid sick leave. if pai rh pay 10t if paid under 
* Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave, if paid through payroll but n¢ ; 


insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. ; ee ee 

. : a . - sat A " > os y é *S ’ 
Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, S. Late g 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


ibject to revision. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics 
with the Unemployment Insuranc 
Insurance and Manpower Section, DBS, from 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment 
the data see Technical Note, page 503, July 1970 issue. 


Table E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


February...... 
January........ 


1969—December.... 
November... 
Geiober- 2 
September.... 


Total 


5,607,000 
5,719,000 
5,718,000 
5,707,000 
5,676,000 


5,638,000 
5,596,000 
5,518,000 
5,518,000 
5,514,000 
5,469,000 
5,511,000 
5,414,000 


Employed 


5,101,600 
5,028,300 


5,016,500 


5,101,300 
5,246,800 
5,238,000 
5,258,400 
5,246,300 
5,190,400 
5,234,100 
5,109,000 


Claimants 


505,400 
690,700 
705,100 
694,400 
659,500 


536,700 
349,200 
280,000 
259,600 
267,700 
278,600 
276,900 
305,000 


emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contact 
e Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemployment 
information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical 
Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of 


Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 
June 1970 


Amount of 
Weeks Bens 
Province Paid Paid 


Newfoundland’ 44° 24...27 oe 28,071 960,606 
Prince Edward Island.........00.0...00....... 23013 82,897 
Nova. Scotiae.t4-0 28 cnctieee eee ee 34,884 1,124,401 
New. Brunswicki @e1i-s. cae ee eee 30,825 981,254 
Québecies 2.c. ant iecne cree 350,937 12,357,669 
Ontario: 4 ete uacow aa eee ee 400,092 13,954,757 
Manitoba 40,480 1,329,811 
Saskatchewan 31,802 1,074,611 
TM lots @ Mee ne tae en el One, 57,048 2,022,718 
British: Columibia: 206... ee 167,459 6,620,634 
Total, Canada, June. l9708 29).....4: 1,144,371 40,509,358 
Total, Canada, May 1970.................. 2,118,278 74,396,461 
Total; Canada, Jime-1960e 3... 832,559 24,496,493 


Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


Province 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 39,759. 
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June 1970 


June 1969 


Total* 


Initial 


100,504 
1,979 
296 
2,528 
2,351 
29,295 
35,489 
2,761 
1,921 
5,335 
18,549 


Renewal Total Initial Renewal 


37,701 91,250 67,125 24,125 
449 3,140 2,229 615 
109 301 233 6& 
P22 2,862 2,060 802 
698 2,544 1,999 545 

8,969 31,254 23,194 8,06( 

17,398 32,197 23,184 8,913 
718 2.492 1,645 527 
523 1,793 1,358 4358 

1,579 3 wid 2,348 76: 
6,534 11,976 8,579 3,397 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim 
Province and Sex, at June 30, 1970 j 


Number of weeks on claim 


' (based on 10 per cent sample) Total 
7 — claimants 
 . Total June 30, 
of Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1969 
i , 441,891 124,723 124,526 109,218 83.424 276,886 
0) fe eee eel 289,643 87,673 85,400 70,161 46,409 167,770 
eee 152,248 37,050 39,126 39,057 37,015 109,116 
off eee 
At} 
ij) NEW FOUNDLAND............... 9,687 2,781 2,975 2,872 1,059 10.402 
ONT Cen en 7,603 2,281 2.433 2,205 684 8.563 
MEETING G5 8 ncjeckesscsesata. 2,084 500 542 667 375 1,839 
06 
/PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 1,039 357 297 258 127 901 
Of ‘eT ea 2 es 632 259 183 152 38 552 
, We MEE ooo cessecks. 2, 407 98 114 106 89 349 
m1) — 
MUA SCOTIA go ietessercscccs cnc 12,324 3,164 3,945 3,409 1,806 11,757 
| lf 3) i 8,234 2,141 2,882 2,059 1,152 8,433 
if i ee 4,090 1,023 1,063 1,350 654 3,324 
S)NEW BRUNSWICK................. 11,205 3,078 3,073 3,089 1,965 9.967 
EN CE eee 7,608 2,359 2,282 1,902 1,065 6,553 
y Oe ie ot ee ee 3,597 719 791 1,187 900 3.414 
BFE oo icccctiesseciac canes coeencee 138,334 27,667 37,412 37,913 35,342 95,627 
vie eee 94,259 18,852 26,393 27,335 21,679 62,260 
Cie 44,075 8,815 11,019 10,578 13,663 33,367 
NV (0 159,132 47,247 41,374 38.192 32,319 93,255 
| | finde ee 93,286 30,785 24,254 22.389 15,858 51,192 
| Rein cceccsisnns 65,846 16,462 17,120 15,803 16,461 42.063 
MMT ATITTOBA ooccccccccccccccsssccccoccssess 12,295 3,497 3,390 3,284 2,124 9.017 
eee 7,040 2,183 1,971 1,760 1,126 4,604 
. re | Oe RS 5,255 1,314 1,419 1,524 998 4,413 
) 
1] SASKATCHEWAN.........cceeee- 7,847 2,119 2,068 2,098 1,562 6,545 
RT OE Ce ok Sol 4,991 1,348 1,497 1,298 848 3,694 
* Tate eee ae 2.856 771 571 800 714 2,851 
MT BERTA oo cccccccscoscecesosecesseseove- 19,386 7,209 6,455 4,218 1,504 9,818 
ee ee cee 12.565 5,026 4.272 2.513 754 5,31 
(ES 2 Sa ie eee 6,821 2,183 2,183 1,705 750 4,501 
BRITISH COLUMBIA............ 70,642 27,604 23.537 13,885. 5,616 wig 
Se 53,425 22.439 19,233 8,548 3,205 eae 
_ |e ee 17,217 5.165 4.304 5,337 2,411 2,995 
* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


Table F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health Recrea- 

and tion Tobacca 

Trans- Personal and and 

Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 

——— 
(1961 = 100) 

PUGS 2 ¥ Gabe. ey ic ans 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 

CNG NEAT el cree ake. 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.€ 

PO ORT eee ks 115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 122.5 114.1 _ 110.4 

1968S Year. te 120.1 122.0 118.6 121.1 114.6 127.4 119.7 120.4 

(BGG Cabot al vekekivek a i 127.1 124.7 124.5 120.0 133.6 126.8 125.€ 

P9G SUV asec 126.4 128.8 125.2 124.8 120.7 134.2 127.4 1262 

AEBS becasue, 126.9 130.6 125.4 125.0 120.5 134.2 127.6 126.4 

September................ 126.6 128.5 125.7 125.2 120.9 135.0 128.0 126.4 

RI CUOIUEL. cceorcisuee 126.8 127.8 126.4 126.1 120.9 136.1 128.1 126.4 

Novembert................ 127.4 128.8 126.9 126.3 121.8 136.4 128.5 12633 

Decembert................ 127.9 129.8 127.6 126.4 122.0 136.8 128.1 126.? 

1970 —January.ioicccccceeccss: 128.2 130.1 128.1 1255 122.7 136.8 128.0 126.5 

Benruary-<c...c005< 128.7 i313 128.3 12531 123°5 ew AY 129.0 126.3 

MATE) oe ecee 128.9 130.5 12922 126.0 124.0 iy be 129.5 126.: 

PAE Ss tee tas 129.7 131.5 129.8 126.8 124.6 139.3 129.6 126.5 

ES SMe DI a BY 129.6 130.3 130.4 126.8 bees 62-5 139.8 130.1 126.5 

REEC Ae pre oete heas A) 129.9 130.9 130.7 126.9 125.1 139.8 130.3 1263 

ANY ee, at: ieee Ase 130.5 131.6 6 8 Bs 126.9 1252 139.8 132.4 1262 
(1949 = 100) 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—July, 1970 


Re- 
Health crea- Tobaccs 
All-Items Trans- and tion ant 
ix porta- Personal and Alco 
July 70 June70 July 69 Food Housing Clothing tion Care Reading ho 


SSIS EGS AREAS eS ae 8 BHA LRU ALBEE A OA ID AS 0 CE 


(1961 — 100) 

St. John ST ee ee was 122.2:. 120.0 123.3 115.5 , .129.8 116.0) uio250 eee 
HalifaK ern 128.2 125.3 120.4" 132.0 "118.3 125.0" 119. 0 ees 
Saint FORM nine oe 14 121.0 130.6 115.4 128.6 % 120,50) 5534.5) sue eemences 
ee ee et 122.7 129.2 117.2!» "123.7 4.25;9" eee 
Gemma te aati 17S 1284 123.8 1336 120.3 128.7 126.2 TAS 
ala aa ape 8 1249 = 129,5-121.2 130.5 131.7.) 140 ee 

Pieces ca 127.30 127.6 123.7 131.6), 115.5. - -135.5-° 128.7 a ete 


onsale aa ain ere eee PALA 192 Se | 90:5 129.9 HAS 127.9 116.9 127.4" one 122. 
< yc ina ai = H25.20 122.2. © 129.56 199.0 1 26:7 9 212 Soe 
AEE Nate 123.6. 123.8 1200 129.6 117.9 126.8 1225 90934) oe eons 


ee eee 


Note: Indexes above measure ; 
> : é measure percentage changes in prices over ti : ; 

. . c T t > a . 
TE RS g I ime in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices 4 
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—Strikes and Lockouts 


statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department of 
-abour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables in 
this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 
pn strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1965-1970 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 
Lockouts ~ ——__—_______— 
Beginning Per cent of 
During Strikes Estimated 
Month and Workers Working 
onth or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Time 
| RN NET an Perc pes Dacia one Posie wess Lote besatiedactlicverse: 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
NR A ei ica yobs btn dks eevee si cavandls 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
Ry Re) TS er ar 498 ByYy) 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
| Ne sich vy ssy bd sds chawarodsashenvivvanicicdcon. 559 582 223,562 5,082,730 0.32 
| re ae ot ee 566 595 306,799 8,057,060 0.48 
ESS ee) 2 Oe a a 44 117 74,686 1,178,780 0.81 
Covuoin dels @ U0 | OW As 6 see er 29 96 61,497 1,126,750 0.81 
| RNR BREE. Foees NSS cccesndavnvovevenccaedess seasunsses =| 112 73,930 1,112,570 0.76 
DMP UNEP RET AE IN os ossccssedictsncannsesvessarcenss 33 90 49,404 402,010 0.30 
RMN oi ns yeireasenctattesecees Pecks ce noeethssaseutas 19 67 11,719 138,290 0.10 
| 
Tere oe as «2 nh hn 17 57 8,428 102,840 0.08 
Soe hi) ARNG CY <i | 9 a a Pa 2 34 70 13;551 120,990 0.09 
PEPER CNN Raeee EM Be ion cy esenuntausosepavvesnece 31 68 16,619 166,060 0.12 
OC RN. SiO RD. SOS RE eS i Se 97 50,469 633,900 0.44 
! eR PE ool oe Sc ay cuca Ne Genie Chee 54 101 88,938 1,263,830 0.93 
| hao ech sgn ands casiaseosacnicavenntes 23 94 72,736 1,112,920 0.73 
| DAMIR tee Sel ceils Sins ed RSs cavsneees 32 119 98,037 1,153,680 0.75 
| ETS, RE a LSE Ey ip 4 oe, PRE eer 38 111 70,835 675,320 0.46 
Preliminary. 
able G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction, 
August 1970, (Preliminary) August 1970, (Preliminary) 
In Effect During Month In Effect During Month 
Number Number-——— Pa pair ; 
Begin- Strikes Begin- Strikes 
ning and ning and 
During Lock- Workers Man- During Lock- Workers Man- 
Industry Month outs Involved Days Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Days 
RTE SLT ORIN ANGMAR OUND OOS 
ey ce — — — = Newfoundland... csmesesness+sts- — am oe aa 
Biincs. ST eS eR Sine ae | I 23 230 Prince Edward Island.............. — | 125 1,070 
Manufacturing.................... acs 21 58 17,894 287,580 PEGE SOU ssc csnrsae eas 5 13 4,005 64,990 
UROL oo sanesscxsannetnac tse 6 25 32,191 234,890 New Brunswick..................:00++ 4 5 1,692 rh 10 
Transportation and utilities.. 2 5 15,682 78,870 Qe Bee s..cccc-cs-icrcsareeen 15 32 32,432 220,1%) 
Ce 4 8 334 3,200 Oc ly Ree Rte, yee ae 10 35 6,806 84,120 
re _— — — — Mamitoba.............scsscssesceersensetes —_ 267 5,610 
RET Ee Oe 4 10 4,007 62,050 Saskatchewa....-<..se:csssssstasyers: 2 ; me ae 
ini — 704 8,500 OT en Oe aaa -— 2. ah 
Public administration.............. 4 FE tas cea > 7 9311 189,700 
Tn \ MS ee ROMEO. PEN ME a ~ 2 15,365 83,340 
ALL INDUSTRIES..............-. 38 —s «dI11 70,835 675,320 ALL JURISDICTIONS..........-. 38— ss dI11 70,835 675,320 
an SPREE SERRA EO SS TES EE SE OT 
EEN ITN APT OS DOT CTE INE POE BG) CRE A 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockout/ Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1970 (Preliminary) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Manufacturing 


FOOD AND BEVERAGES 


* Acadian Fish and Booth’s 


Fisheries Ltd., 


Mulgrave-Canso and 
Petit de Grat, N.S. 


Weston Bakeries Ltd., 
and McGavin 
Toastmaster Ltd., 

Winnipeg, Man. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTS 


Simon Cigar Co. Ltd., 
St-Laurent, Qué. 


RUBBER 


Dominion Tape of 
Canada Ltd., 
Cornwall, Ont. 


CLOTHING 


Chateau Lingerie, 
Montreal, Qué. 


WOOD 


Weldwood, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


La Compagnie Price Ltée., 


Price, Cté Matane, Qué. 


Scierie Price 
(Shipshaw), 


St-David-de-Falardeau, Qué. 


Scieries Murdock Ltée., 
St. Fulgence, Qué. 


Rayonier Canada (B.C.) 
Lid. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Tahsis Co., 
Tahsis, B.C. 


Skeena Kraft Ltd., 
Celgar Sawmill Div., 
Castlegar, B.C. 


Clearwater Timber 
Products Ltd., 
Clearwater, B.C. 


Union 


United Fishermen 
(Ind.) 


Bakery Workers 
Loc. 389 (CLC) 


Tobacco Workers 
Loc. 328 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Chemical Workers 
Loc. 810 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Loc. 438 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 
Loci sl=2 17 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Building and 
Woodworkers’ 


Federation (CNTU) 


Building and 
Woodworkers’ 


Federation (CNTU) 


Building and 
Woodworkers’ 


Federation (CNTU) 


Woodworkers 
Loce2h7 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 1-85 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers 
Loc. 1-405 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers 


Loc. 1-417 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


245 


267 


320 


£55 


154 


500 


266 


300 


110 


450 


450 


382 


Duration in 


Man-Days 

Accu- 

August mulated 
6,370 31,120 
5,610 10,950 
33120 18,720 
1,080 15,670 
3,230 15,070 
10,500 41,000 
5,320 12,230 
6,300 12,900 
2,310 4,510 
9,450 172550 
4,500 4,500 
8,020 10,310 
170 170 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 
Date 


June 2 


Feb. 27 
Aug. 13 


Apr. 14 


June. 25 


July 1 


July 6 


July 10 


July 20 
Aug. 3 


July 24 


Aug. 19 
Aug. 20 


Major Issues 


Result 


Union recognition— 


| 
Wages, hours, other benefits— | 


Wages, hours, fringe benefits—| 
55¢ an hr-increase over a 2-yr| 
contract; reduction in hours from’ 
40 to 3834 hours per wk. 3 mo} 
before contract expires. 


Delay in signing new agreement— 
45¢ an hr. imerease; othes 
improved benefits. 


Wages, hours, working condi- 
tions— 


Not reported— 


Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
70¢ an hr. increase over a perioc 
of 2 years; reduction in hours 
from 45 to 40 hours per wk., im: 
proved fringe benefits and security) 
employment. 


Wages, hours— 


Wages, hours— 


Jurisdictional dispute between 
Woodworkers and Operating En- 
gineers— 


Not reported—Return of work: 
ers, when mediator appointed. | 


Alleged grievances— | 


Dissatisfaction with present nego-| 
tiation—Return of workers. 


a ge ee 
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Union 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 


_ The Nortex Products Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 


mo A. Ctd., 
Owen Sound, Ont. 


| 
efits— | 


New Castle Furniture, 
| Montreal, Qué. 


PAPER 
| 


Pulp and Paper 
Industrial Relations 
Bureau, 

Various locations 

British Columbia 


nefits 
a Dytl 
us fom 
3 mol 


i) 


} Consolidated Bathurst 
i tee; 
Portage du Fort, Qué. 


Cie de Papier Rolland Ltée., 


_ St-Jéréme & Mont 
| Rolland, Qué. 


il | Domtar Pulp & Kraft 
Paper, 
Lebel-sur-Quévillon, Qué. 


Anglo Canadian Pulp 
and paper Mills Ltd., 
Forestville, Qué. 


rehts—f 
period 
) hours 
k., im 
Security 


Prince Albert Pulp 
Canhtd; 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


Ste. Anne-Nackawic 
Pulp & Paper Co. Ltd., 
Nackawic, N.B. 


Compagnie Gaspesia 
Lteée., 
(well «6 Chandler, Qué. 
ng Et 


work 
ed. 
PRIMARY METALS 


Aluminum Co. of Canada 
Ltd., 
rege (Kitimat Works), 
Kitimat, B.C. 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6269 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 2499 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Upholsterers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Workers 
various locals 
(Ind.) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Loc. 420 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers 
Locs. 455 & 454 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Loc. 492 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Eoc.-632 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Loc. 403 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Loc. 219 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Loc. 455 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
& Papermakers 
Loc. 858 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Eoc. 5115 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


110 


340 


100 


3,908 


355 


693 


300 


140 


325 


300 


706 


1,998 


a’ 
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Duration in 


Man-Days 
Accu- 
August mulated 
2,510 3,960 
4,420 4,420 
1,100 1,100 
82,070 105,520 
2,840 4,620 
14,550 16,880 
3,600 3,600 
2,100 2,100 
4,230 4,230 
600 600 
3,530 3,530 
41,960 69,930 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


July 13 


Aug. 13 


Aug. 17 


July 24 


| able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages— 


Wages, seniority— 


Not reported— 


Wages, hours, other benefits— 


Wages, o her benefits—87¢ an hr. 
increase over a period of 3 years; 
3 weeks vacation after 5 years, 
one extra statutory holiday. 


Wages, working schedule— 


Wages, other benefits—Not 
reported. 


Not reported— 


Wages— 


General working conditions— 
Return of workers, further ne- 
gotiations. 


Signing a new agreement— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Union 


Workers 
Involved August 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


op SoS pepe ug errs nev SPURS SAD 2 PRD LEE 


METAL FABRICATING 


R. Foisy Limitée, 
Montreal, Qué. 


The Toronto Iron 
Works 
Central Bridge Div., 
Trenton, Ont. 


MACHINERY 


Procor Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


Hawker Siddeley 
(Can) Ltd., 
Canadian Car, 
Fort William Division, 
Thunder Bay ‘‘F’’, Ont. 


Chrysler Canada Ltd., 
Ajax, Ont. 


Saint John Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock, 
Saint John, N.B. 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


Stewart Warner Corp. 
of Canada Ltd., 
Belleville, Ont. 


Federal Pacific 
Electric of Canada, 
Richmond, B.C. 


O. & W. Electronics 
Ltd., 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Franklin Mfg. Co. Ltd., 


Galt, Ont. 


Sunbeam Corporation 
(Canada) Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Canron Limited, 
Lachine, Qué. 


Metallurgists, 
Miners and 
Chemical Workers 
Federation (CNTU) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 3599 
(AFL-CIG/CLC) 


Boilermakers 
Loc, 637 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
roc, 1075 (CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 1090 (CLC) 


Marine Workers 
Loc. 3 (CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 1538 (CLC) 


PAE. Loe, 552 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.U.E. Loc. 514 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 1246 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CLC—Directly 
Chartered 


Metallurgists, 
Miners and 
Chemical Workers 
Federation (CNTU) 


106 


187 


303 


427 


450 


800 


130 


Pas) 


102 


375 


240 


800 


828 


1,060 


560 


5,150 


8,970 


900 


4,400 


Pi EN) 


1,880 


310 


7,880 


1,560 


9,600 


5,720 


560 


10,600 


13,240 


900 


4,400 


11,570 


9,010 


4,280 


37,130 


1,560 


9,600 


Aug. 10 
Aug. 13 


July 10 
Aug. 26 


July 20 


Wages, fringe benefits—45¢ a 
hr. increase over a period of 
years; other improvements. 


Alleged dispute over non-unio 
employees working overtime- 
Return of workers. 


Wages—Wage increases, othe 
improved benefits. 


Wages, other benefits— 


Not reported—Return of worker: 


Alleged dismissal of three 
workers—Not reported. 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages—11°% wage increase ef 
Apr. 1, 1970, 9% Apr: 1, 1971, $9 
Apr. 1,' 1972: =254 -addition< 
adjustment for tradesman, 
weeks vacation after 4 years, 
weeks after 15 years. 


Wages, fringe benefits—Not 
reported. 


Wages, fringe benefits, grievanc 
procedures, length of agree 
ment— 


Negotiation for a new contract— 
Wage increases, improved fring 
benefits. 


Wages, fringe benefits, job secur 
ity— 
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able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


{ 


q 


| 
| 


ndustry 
Employer 


Location 


| John Inglis Co. Ltd., 
/ Stoney Creek, Ont. 


NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
| PRODUCTS 


| Pre-Con Murray Ltd., 
_ Brampton, Ont. 


Construction 


Electrical Contractors 
Assoc. of Saskatchewan 
Regina, Sask. 


| Various construction 
contractors, 
Calgary and Banff, Alta. 


Various construction 
contractors, 

Guelph, Kitchener- 
Waterloo, Galt and 
Brantford, Ont. 


Various construction co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Metro Toronto 
Contracting Firms, 
Metro Toronto, Ont. 


Five contractor 
associations, 
Province-wide, Qué. 


Various construction 
contractors, 

Guelph, Kitchener- 
Waterloo, Galt and 
Brantford, Ont. 


Kenny Construction 
Truro, N.S. 


N.S. Construction 
Association, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Metro Toronto 
Roadbuilders & 
Sewer and Watermain 
Assoc., 

Toronto, Ont. 


Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
, Workers Accu- Termination 
Union Involved August mulated Date 
Auto Workers 407 1,220 1,220 Aug. 27 
Loc. 525 (CLC) --- 
Labourers 146 3,070 6,430 June 40 
Loc. 506 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.B.E.W. 220 4,620 21,340 Apr. 15 
Loc. 2038 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glass and Ceramic 125 380 6,510 May 25 
Workers Aug. 6 
LOL, 1925 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters 700 4,200 22,400 June 25 
various locals Aug. 11 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sheet Metal 100 1,000 2,700 July 9 
Workers Aug. 18 
Loc. 568 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Labourers 385 8,090 13,420 July 10 
Loc. 183 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CNTU & QFL 25,000 130,000 284,050 July 13 
Aug. 10 
Labourers 500 1,500 9,000 July 13 
various locals Aug. 6 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters 152 3,190 3,950 July 27 
Loc. 1392 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.B.E.W. 400 8,400 10,400 July 27 
Loc. 625 Pi 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
International 500 10,500 13,000 July 27 
Operating = 
Engineers 
Loc. 793 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Major Issues 


Result 


Wages— 


Wages— 


Wages, hours— 


Wages—Return of workers, set- 
tlement terms not reported. 


Wages, other matters—Wage in- 
creases, other improvements. 


Wages—Wage increases, other 


improved benefits. 


Negotiation of a new contract— 


Wages, security of employment, 
seniority—Return of workers 
under provision of bill 38; 
increase of 75¢ an hr. spread over 
3 years. 


Wages, other matters—$1.65 an 
hr. increase over a 3-yr. con- 
tracts; improved welfare benefits. 


Negotiation of a new contract— 


Negotiation of a new contract— 


Negotiation of a new contract— 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industr Duration in Starting 
mgt Man-Days Date 
Major Issues 
l sane 
Pees Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved August mulated Date Result 
ce gee sO LL 
N.S. Construction Sheet Metal 260 3,900 4,940 July 28 Negotiation of a new agreement- 
Assoc. Workers Aug. 24 $1.46 per hr. increase over thre 
Halifax, NS. Loc. 409 years; other improvements. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ellis-Don Co. Ltd., Carpenters 450 9,450 10,350 July 30 Negotiation of a new contract— 
New Glasgow, N.S. Loc... 1392 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
N.S. Construction Carpenters 730 10,220 11,680 July 30 Negotiation of a new contract- 
Assoc. Loc. 83 Aug. 21 $1.70 per hr. increase over thre 
Halifax, N.S. (AFL-CIO/CLC) years; other improvements. 
N.S. Construction Labourers 1,300 26,000 27,300 July'"31 Negotiation of a new agreement- 
Assoc., Loc. 615 Aug. 31 $1.70 an hr. increase over thre 
Halifax, N.S. (AFL-CIO/CLC) years; other improvements. 
Acadia Construction Unorganized 130 130 130 Aug. 3 Negotiation of a new agreement- 
Ltd., Aug. 4 Return of workers. 
Bridgewater, N.S. 
Mechanical Contractors Plumbers 550 8,250 8,250 Aug. 10 Wages, other benefits— 
Association in Loe 524 —— 
Waterloo, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Various locations, 
Southern Ontario. 
Nova Scotia International 300 2,100 2,100 Aug. 21 Wages, other benefits—$1.80 p 
Construction Assoc., Operating Aug. 31 hr. increase over three year: 
Various locations Engineers other improved benefits. 
Halifax Metro, N.S. boce 721 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Croft Metals, Painters 100 100 100 Aug. 31 Wages— 
Halifax, N.S. Loc. 1439 —— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Transportation and 
Utilities 
TRANSPORTATION 
* 
artes ek ae & LLAT Locs? 1958, 135 2910 2,970 July 2 Management rights, job securi 
our steve oring 1605 & 1739 Aug. 1 —Return of workers. 
companies, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec City, Qué. 
COMMUNICATION 
“Post Office Dept., Council of Postal 15,120 76,970 212,510 May 26 Wages, job security, other ben 
Various centres, Unions (CLC) ii rege cot "2 
Canada (Rotating) : 
en Telephone Co. He eee 125 1,070 1,960 July 22 Wages—Weekly increases fro 
= Cab Aug. 13 $7.50 to $16. over 21 months. 


Charlottetown, 
Summerside and other 
locations, P.E.I. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1970 (Preliminary) 


{ndustry Duration in Starting 

q Man-Days Date 

Employer a ee Major Issues 
| Workers Accu- Termination 

Location Union Involved August mulated Date Result 


>OWER, GAS AND WATER 


New Brunswick L.B.E.W. 400 400 400 Aug. 17 Alleged grievances—Return of 
Electric Power various locals Aug. 18 workers, grievances to be dis- 
Commission, (AFL-CIO/CLC) cussed. 


Fredericton, N.B. 


Service 
EDUCATION 
Selkirk College Public Employees 168 490 490 Aug. 31 Wages, other matters— 
and four District various locals — 
schools, (CLC) 


West Kootenanay and 
Boundary districts, 
| B.C) 


EALTH AND WELFARE 


Several hospitals Service Employees 2,300 31,210 133,730 May 31 Wages in a new contract—Wage 
| (private) Federation Aug. 20 increases over a 3-yr. contract. 
(54 hospitals) (CNTU) 


| Province-wide, Québec 


/PERSONAL SERVICES 


British Columbia Hotel Employees 1,180 26,130 69,520 June 8 Wages— 
Hotels Association, Locs. 28 & 835 -— 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


British Columbia 


MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 


Avis Transport, Office Employees 100 2,100 16,000 Jan. 15 Wages, union security— 
Hertz and Tilden, Loc 378 — 
Vancouver, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Public Administration 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


City of Moncton, Public Employees 160 3,360 11,520 May 21 To hold a study session— 

Moncton, N.B. Loc. 51 (CLC) _— 

Ville de Laval, Public Service 357 1,430 17,490 May 29 Wages, working agree fringe 

Ville de Laval, Qué. Employees’ Aug. 7 benefits—25¢ an _ hr. increase 
Fedeaation (CNTUV) retroactive Feb. 1, 1970, 18¢ Feb. 


1, 1971; 8¢ an hr. increase for 
each classification in 1971. 


City of Penticton Public Employees 170 3,570 10,540 June 4 Wages— 


Penticton, B.C. Loc. 608 mee 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


—— 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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Table H—Employment Fatalities in Canada During the Second Quarter of 1970 
(6) 
Public 
(3) Ad- Pe 
Manu- Con- Trans- (4) (5) ~~ minis- Not Cen 


Agri- For- (1) (2) factur- struc- porta- Fi- Serv- tra- Spe- 0 
culture estry FishingMininging tion tion Trade nance ice tion cified Total Tota 


Ln 


By Industry* and Age Group 


eo 2 -— —— — 4 aut on Bt fat ean 
POC Gann Bue ~ 2.0 GeG @ 3 2 ee 
Poway ee Ree she eee ee — 4 — 6 4 2 10 3 — 1 1 31 19; 
GP SE UR st + 5 to 2 — — 9 12 6 1 1 1 2 — 34 218 
I at “RAIN SR OM ach RP eR, aPC 1 4 3 10 8 8 1 — 3 — . 38 24. 
sa Ss ave ho ie tie OE eats eres i oo 3 2 4 4 — ~- — 4 — £1 11. 
Go Ue OVEl ce ea ees — — — 4 1 — = 1 aie: aie pent ahs. 6 3 
PRD EM SIVOR: orth i scecds sues one — — 8 — — — — — — — — bee 8 5 
POG ae Gi tee acre tec ee 1 3 8 19 29 34 30 6 1 2 13 Perel oe 100. 
By Industry and Occupationt 
Parniers ta jece i es — — — — — — — aes Ls oe nie ae i a 
brewers (B).ciu ite vai ctcercse en — 9 a — ais a ke tess nae Nes ea 9 5 
BISCTINGT (Eyck oo aie ee eaters — “- 7 —- = — — — — oe, ae ie 7 4 
RIS Ch athe ccespee ee e — --- — ty 1 — — a ie coe ae als 18 11. 
CAP ERITICEA EE) Mea te hc sce aecient aoe - 1 a 2 14 20 10 1 — _ 5 — 33 3% 
ECAUOUILEES Ci ied et Sistas, — — — 7 8 oo 1 1 1 4 — Zz 14. 
Peres ORCA a Sec cacdie tien oe — 1 1 a Bi Z 15 Y os 1 2 — 26 16. 
i eh re Us oe pied oe pli ee a PL -- — Z 1 2, Hs — —- — — 9 By 
LENSE eco E) RE LRA) ber oe cena A em Oe 1 — — — 1 3 1 — — — — — 6 3 
at vig hers Searing Oy he ule MR URI Pea eer — — — — 1 — —— — -—- — — 1 0. 
er Ne TOS eetEe SRG ty Mk s Sie te ea — — — —- 1 a — — a — — 1 2D i 
Sei vaca (ite 2 oh es — — —— — —— — 2 — — _- Z 4 2 
PUSEEIR Rua ea ae er aeegh ake ny ciaaves 1 13 8 19 29 34 30 6 1 2 13 be yin 57**% 20g 
By Industry and Type of 
Accidentt 
Strack: by Objects i( 1)... ciecoseaccsses — 4 — 3 6 a 2 — — — 1 — 23 14 
Pra anit BES (Kreis chirakenk — i 8 4 5 10 q 2 — 5 42 26 
Collisions, derailments (1)..........0..... — 4 — 1 7 5 15 3 — 1 Z 1 39 24 
Caught in, on, between (m)............ m2 — 4 a 5 — 1 — 1 18 11 
Fein tts (0) 22a eet — aed — 4 3 1 1 =e oo — 1 — 10 6. 
Rarer (0)... fone: — — — 3 — 2 — = os 1 — — 6 3 
Blectei earrcent (pic. 4 cx cscccctcastececes: 1 | — = Z 4 5 — ees — — a 13 8. 
ue emerge AG) so os ew. — — — — — Be aoa alle Bur poe 1 — 1 0. 
Pirkei aeainst (Ee) es... — — set cat at, Let an wes wae uae eee zen q 
BAISCR UM MCCUE (5 hi: ccc — I — — 1 — — —< 1 — 2 —- 5 3 
DOLE At She Ee TRE) See ate en ed 1 13 8 19 29 34 30 6 1 2 18 1 15T**) ee 
ees Cae aC | En ea 0.6 8.3 Sok) LQ = Le SO Pe be eh 3.8 0.6 13 8.3 0.6 100.0 


LL LSA LL Ea A Le gE a NT 


* Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insuran 
and real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. 


t Includes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen. (e) Production process workers. (f) Unskilled worke 
(not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupation workers. (i) Recreation workers. 
t Includes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contacts, absorption 


ingestions and industrial diseases. (0) Temperature extremes and explosi i i i ; ; i 
7 plosions, Lightning. 
tees fete erinied “et. (p) Lig g. (q) Strains, hernia; etc. (r) Stepping on objects. ( 


* * Of these totals, 132 fat 


Teoh scat alities were reported by the various Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 25 were obtained fro 
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Qe akaaaae NO NRANRNNNANNRE 


University? One answer is the 


What use to industry are recent 
university graduates whose only practical 
skills are minor ones they gleaned from 
summer jobs? How can some students 

- ease the financial: burden of attending 


co-operative program available at the 


~ University of Waterloo. See ‘’The Case _ 
- for the Co- operative Curriculum, Pp. 840. 
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@ Asof July 1, 1970, Canada’s population was estimat- 
ed at 21,406,000, an increase of 317,000 or 1.5 per cent 
since July 1, 1969. This compares with increases of 
317,000 between July 1, 1968 and July 1, 1969 and of 
331,000 between July 1, 1967 and July 1, 1968. Provin- 
cial increases in the year ended July 1, 1970 were led 
by Ontario, with 185,000 or 2.5 per cent. The starting 
point of these estimates is the population count of the 
1966 June | Census. To the provincial counts are added 
births and immigrants; deaths and estimated emigrants 


are subtracted and an allowance made for interprovin- 
cial migration. 


M@ The Canadian Welfare Council, at its annual meet- 
ing in September, changed its name to the Canadian 
Council on Social Development. The program of the 
council will now centre on social policy formulation and 
promotion, organized around social development tasks. 
Two of the council’s former divisions—the Canadian 
Corrections Association and Community Funds and 
Councils of Canada—will become affiliated bodies with 
control over their own program and finances. The 
Council was formed in 1920 as the Canadian Council 


on Child Welfare, becoming the Canadian Welfare 
Council in 1935. 
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M Robert Mitchell is the new Director of the Le 
Services Branch and Legislative Research Branch at t 
Canada Department of Labour. Mr. Mitchell, 34, 
appointed by the Public Service Commission to t 
Department of Justice and assigned to the Departm 
of Labour. Before joining the Public Service, Mr. Mi 
chell practised law for 10 years in Regina and Sw 
Current, Sask. A specialist in labour law, he acted 
behalf of unions and management and appeared hefo 
the Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board and the Sa 
katchewan courts, including the Court of Appeal. 


The Legislative Research part of the branch that M 
Mitchell will head was formerly called the Legislatio 
Branch. L. P. MacLean will be Assistant Director « 
the Legal Services Branch and Miss Evelyn Wooln« 
will be Assistant Director of the Legislative Researc 
Branch. 


Robert Mitchell 
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Canadian National has changed its pension plan, 
lowing employees to retire at age 60 with full pension 
nefits earned to the date of retirement. The early 
tirement will be allowed for all employees whose age 
d allowable service total 85 years or more. Under 
e old plan, an employee could retire at 55, if his age 
d allowable service totalled 85 years, but all early 
tirement pension payments were reduced according 
a scale based on the number of years short of age 
. Under the new plan, employees may still retire at 
, but the pension reduction will be based on the 
mber of years short of 60 at the retirement date. 


There has been an increase in cumulative fringe 
nefit costs of 2.74 per cent of gross payroll since 1967, 
ys the Thorne Group Ltd., Toronto, Management 
onsultants, in its 1970 report. The report, Fringe 
enefit Costs in Canada 1969, was released in Sep- 
>mber. The 1969 total outlay for all employers, exclud- 
ig the old age security item of 1.19 per cent, was 27.91 
er cent of total payroll costs, or $1,992 for each em- 
loyee. The comparable figure in 1967 was 25.17 per 
nt, or $1,595 for each employee. Therefore, in terms 
f annual outlay in dollars for each employee, the average 
ost has increased by $397 in two years. The number 
f employers who participated in the study was 115, 
nd they represented a total of 366,637 employees. 


he heaviest benefit outlay on an employer-wide basis 
as for vacation pay: an average of 5.20 per cent of 
ayroll, and $377 annually for each employee (or 19 
nts an hour). Comparisons of the total cumulative 
sts of fringe benefits between manufacturing industries 
nd non-manufacturing industries do not vary great- 
y—27.18 per cent versus 28.58 per cent—the report notes. 
omparisons by major groupings of benefits show that, 
manufacturing industries: 11.81 per cent of payroll 
sts was spent to cover paid time off; 2.85 per cent 
for payments required by law (excepting old age security 
payments); 8.39 per cent for pension and welfare; 3.26 
per cent for bonuses; and 0.87 per cent for non-cash 
benefits. In non-manufacturing industries: 15.20 per cent 
was spent to cover paid time off; 2.04 per cent for 
payments required by law; 9.54 per cent for pension 
and welfare; 0.80 per cent for bonuses; and | per cent 
for non-cash benefits. 
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@ J. Elmer Blanchard, QC, Attorney General and 
Minister of Labour, Industry and Commerce for Prince 
Edward Island, died suddenly in September. Mr. Blan- 
chard, a native of Charlottetown, was 43. He was first 
elected to the P.E.J. Legislature in 1966 and was re- 
elected this year. After his first election, Mr. Blanchard 
was named Minister of Labour and Manpower Resour- 
ces in the new Liberal Government of the province. 
He was admitted to the Bar of the province in 1953 
and was named Queen’s Counsel in 1966. The Minister 
of Fisheries, Bruce Stewart, will now be responsible also 
for the Labour, Industry and Commerce portfolio. 


J. Elmer Blanchard 
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50 years ago 


The first meeting at Geneva of the ILO’s governing body; 
a ruling by British Columbia’s Court of Appeal that the 
province had no power to exclude Japanese from em- 
ployment on public works; a declaration by the Québec 
Superior Court that actions belonging to a minor must 
be brought in the name of his tutor; statistics showing 
that Montreal led Canada in number of employees, 
amount of salaries and wages, capital invested and pro- 
duction; the prohibition of work on Sundays in Ontario 
bake shops; socialization of Belgian industries; a strike 
of Parliament painters; and artificial limbs for Govern- 
ment employees—were topics discussed in the Labour 
Gazette of December 1920. 


M@ In October, the first meeting of the International 
Labour Office at its permanent headquarters took place 
in Geneva, Switzerland. The four previous sessions had 
been held in Washington, Paris, London and Genoa. 
Eleven of the twelve Government delegates attended, 
and all accredited representatives of employers’ and 
workers’ associations. 


Various recommendations were passed: it was decided 
that a Government seat on the International Commis- 
sion on Immigration should be offered to the United 
States. A request by the German Government that 
reports and records of the International Labour Confer- 
ence be published in German sparked some involved 
discussion. It was eventually resolved to authorize the 
Director to take action pursuant to Article 396 of the 
Treaty of Peace, and within the financial limits of the 
budget, for the translation of the bulletin, and ultimately 
all ILO publications, into the languages necessary to 
ensure a wide circulation. Finally, a resolution was 
passed to direct the attention of the League of Nations 
to the failure of that organization to provide at the time 
they were needed the full sums required for the ILO’s 
operation and allotted in the budget for that purpose. 
The members expressed the hope that arrangements 
would be made to forward the balance owing up to 
December 31 of that year. 
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@ The British Columbia Court of Appeal ruled t 

the province had no power to exclude Japanese fr 

employment on public works. Although the Domini 

of Canada had declared its agreement with the Japane 
Treaty Act of 1913 signed by the United Kingdom a 

Japan, the British Columbia Government in its publ 
contracts continued to discriminate against Chinese a 

Japanese workers. In a resolution passed by the pro 
ince’s Legislative Assembly in 1902, it had been stipu 
lated that “in all contracts, leases and concessions ¢ 
whatever kind entered into, issued, or made by th 
Government, or on behalf of the Government, provisio 
be made that no Chinese or Japanese shall be employe 
in connection therewith.” The B.C. Government there 
fore had inserted restrictions on those to be employe 
under its public works contracts and those contracts an 
leases concerning public lands. When the issue wa 
submitted to the B.C. Court of Appeal, that body rule 
that by a precedent established in an earlier Priv 
Council decision, all matters directly concerning alier 
and naturalized persons resident in Canada were unde 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Dominion parliament. 


@ A minor employed in a Québec factory lost the tip 
of two fingers on his left hand in an accident at worl 
He brought an action in his own name against his em 
ployers under the Québec Workmen’s Compensation Ac 
He claimed that the machine he had been using wa 
defective. He further alleged that the loss of his tw 
fingers had compromised his musical career as a flutis 
The defendants denied his allegations and attribute 
the accident to his own inexcusable fault. 


In the opinion of the Superior Court the accident wa 
not caused by the inexcusable fault of either the plainti 
or the defendants. The two physicians called by eac 
side agreed that the plaintiff would be handicapped ver 
little, if at all, as a labourer or for ordinary shop c 
factory work, but that he might be more or less incapac 
itated in special callings. The Court estimated this thec 
retical permanent disability at 6 per cent and state: 
that the plaintiff would be entitled to $18 per annun 
or a capital sum of $340, if he had the capacity t 
institute an action. The Superior Court maintainec 
however, that actions belonging to a minor were to b 
brought in the name of his tutor, although a minor coul 
bring action directly to recover wages. The action wa 
therefore dismissed. 
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@ A preliminary statistical survey of 44 industrial cities 


/ and towns in Canada, based on returns for the year 1918, 


was released by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 


figures showed that Montreal led Canada in the number 


of employees, amount of salaries and wages, capital 


}invested and annual value of products. Toronto took 
isecond place, although individual establishments there 
| were more numerous; the average annual rate of wages 
| was also greater than in Montreal. 


M According to a notice issued by the Trades and 
Labour Branch of the Ontario Department of Public 
Works, all special wartime permits and other concessions 
for Sunday work in bake shops were cancelled, the setting 
of a sponge being the only work permissible. No em- 
ployee was permitted to work more than 60 hours in 
one week, nor more than 12 hours in any 24 hours. 


M The Belgian Trade Union Congress, on October 19, 
unanimously passed a resolution calling for the sociali- 
zation of various industries; the change was to be ac- 
complished in successive stages, commencing with the 
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railways, shipping concerns. coal mines, insurance com- 
panies, credit and banking institutions, and light and 
power organizations. 


M@ In Ottawa, painters employed on the Parliament 
Buildings went on strike in sympathy with the decorators 
working for the same company in New York. The strike 
began on October I1 and was settled by cancellation 
of the contract with the New York firm. Work resumed 
on November 16. 


™@ By an order in council approved on September 25, 
the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment was 
authorized to manufacture and supply artificial limbs and 
other prosthetic appliances to any other department of 
the Government of Canada, and to the various Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards upon request, during such 
time as facilities existed for the manufacture and supply 
of these appliances to ex-members of the Forces. 
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@ A unique business venture, which seeks to make all 
its employees partners in it, has been started at Farida- 
bad, near New Delhi. The company’s scheme envisages 
distributing 25 per cent of its profits among its employ- 
ees, in addition to their salary and other benefits. Ac- 
cording to a company spokesman, the scheme is the 
first of its kind in India. The company manufactures 
auto parts and is confident that its profits will be higher 
than normal as a result of this measure. Strikes and 
lockouts are not expected to occur. The operation will 
be supervised by an advisory committee comprising 
Members of Parliament, journalists and representatives 
of labour unions. 


HM There appears to be an acute shortage of labour 
in Finland, especially in the south where almost all the 
country’s industry is based. The number of unemployed 
constitute about 1.8 per cent of the labour force. Primary 
industry still employs one out of every four Finns. De- 
spite full employment in the industrialized areas of the 
country, the Government has been successful so far in 
restraining the inflationary spiral. 


“We are expecting a 7 per cent growth in real gross 
domestic product after the 8.3 per cent rise last year 
during our economic revival,” says Tapio Koski, Presi- 
dent of the Finnish section of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. Finnish exports during the period Jan- 
uary to June 1970, were 20 per cent higher than in the 
first half of 1969. Imports are 24 per cent ahead of the 
1969 period, largely because of high domestic demand. 
In order to restrain demand, the Finnish Government 
recently tightened credit restrictions on many consumer 
durables. The Finns have accepted credit controls and 
a tough incomes policy without much grumbling; and 
in return, they have achieved the unlikely combination 
of full employment and relatively steady prices. 
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M@ Rotterdam, the largest port in the world and on 
of the most mudern and efficient, was paralyzed in lat 
August and early September by its first dock strike sinc 
1946. More than 100 ships lay idle as 33,000 docke: 
and 800 tugmen in all Dutch ports came out in sym 
pathy with a dispute over casual labour that originate 
in a small shipyard. The unions’ main grievance wé 
that casual workers were getting 10 per cent more pa 
than those employed on a regular basis, yet enjoye 
identical social benefits and, because port business we 
booming, were, in practice, working full time. In th 
face of this, the unions demanded a 10 per cent pa 
increase and an end to the social benefits of part-tim 
workers. Direct talks held between the unions and th 
employers resulted in the granting of a wage increas 
as a stopgap measure until the end of the year, whe 
the collective agreement has to be renegotiated. Th 
more militant workers, however, opposed a return t 
work and organized their own picket lines in an effo. 
to get another increase. The unions were unable 1 
control this development, as membership is not compu 
sory and only half the Rotterdam dockers belong 1 
unions. The strike, which began August 29, finally ende 
September 16, when the dock workers were granted 
wage boost of 25 guilders ($7.20) a week, bringing the 
average earnings to about $79.50 a week. 
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300k reviews 


abour Relations Law; cases, materials, and commentary 
ompiled by a group of teachers of labour relations law 
nown as The Labour Relations Law Casebook Group: 
ndustrial Relations Centre, Queen’s University, King- 
ton, Ont.; 585 pages; $15.00. 


‘his volume covers in depth the major dimensions of 


abour relations law. Those who wish to gain an insight 

to the interplay between law and the socio-economic 
orces shaping it will find it particularly interesting and 
iseful. In view of the current emphasis on public policy 
ssues, the book is not only timely but should contribute 
sreatly to better understanding of the law in this field. 
[his volume may serve as a textbook for labour law 
und related industrial relations courses or as a valuable 
eference for practitioners in this area. 


Planning for Safety: Canada Occupational Safety Man- 
ial, Part 1; Canada Department of Labour, Accident 
Prevention and Compensation Branch, Ottawa; in En- 
slish and French; 50 cents. 


This manual is intended to serve as a guide for persons 
who have been assigned the responsibility of developing 
and maintaining an accident prevention program. The 
‘actors dealt with are those that experience has proved 
© be the most effective in the development of a sound 
program. They apply to most enterprises because they 
are designed for the usual line and staff organization 
sommon to Canadian industry. They usually work well 
because they are capable of close integration with the 
other line and staff functions. 
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The manual comprises sections on policy, the safety 
officer, the safety committee, accident causation, investi- 
gation of accidents, statistics, and education and train- 
ing. Succeeding parts of the manual, dealing with other 
aspects of an accident prevention program, will be issued 
by the Canada Department of Labour as its accident 
prevention work under the Canada Labour (Safety) 
Code is developed. 


Income Maintenance, Tax Savings and the Incentive to 
Work, by L. A. Kelly; Industrial Relations Centre, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.; 18 pages; $1.00. 


One of the important points that emerges from this 
study is the interdependence of tax policies and social 
security and welfare payments, and the need to consider 
both aspects in assessing programs and policies in this 
field. The author, now an economist in New York, points 
out that “although a considerable body of research exists 
concerning the effects of income maintenance payments 
and of the personal income tax on the incentive to work, 
little or no attention appears to have been given to their 
possible combined effect on work incentive. This seems 
to be an important gap, for the two are interdependent.” 
Dr. Kelly’s paper examines how income maintenance 
and tax savings combine, in Canada, to raise the rate 
of compensation for loss of earnings, narrowing the 
differential between income received in and out of em- 
ployment. It goes on to discuss the implications of this 
for benefit levels and the tax structure. 


Code du Travail du Québec, by Philip Cutler; Les Livres 
du Toundra, Montreal, Qué.; 645 pages; $20.00. 


This annotated edition of the Québec Labour Code is 
the fruit of research for a Ph.D. thesis that the author 
submitted in 1968 at the University of Montreal and 
later amplified. The 1964 Labour Code, and particularly 
the modifications that it underwent in 1969, made it 
necessary that the fundamental principles of collective 
bargaining in Québec be re-examined. 


The author observes that the Code as it now stands 
determines more clearly the rights of parties connected 
with industrial relations, and that it will probably facili- 
tate bargaining between trade unionists and their em- 
ployers. Dr. Cutler’s edition studies the Quebec labour 
laws and compares them with those of the United States, 
Britain, and the other Canadian provinces. It assesses 
the influence that labour laws in existence elsewhere 
mav have had on the Code and determines whether 
they apply to Québec. Dr. Cutler also examines Québec 
labour legislation prior to 1964. 
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The case for the | 
co-operative curriculum 


What happens to most of those high school graduates 
who have the ability to succeed in university but have 
no money? They go out to work. What happens to those 
who have worked for some years, have families and 
financial obligations requiring a steady income, but who 
realize that a degree would be the key factor in finding 
more interesting employment or making a success of 
their present careers? They either banish the dream or 
spend many long years taking what night courses they 
can. What use to industry are recent university graduates 
when their only practical skills are minor ones they were 
able to glean from summer jobs? Very little immediately. 
What answer can resolve all these dilemmas? One is 
now being tried successfully at the University of Water- 
loo in Southwestern Ontario. 


Those responsible for policy at the University of Water- 
loo are among the new breed of administrators who are 
challenging the traditional concept of a university and 
are seeking to forge a bond between the academic com- 
munity and the world of business. The university was 
conceived within the structure of Waterloo Lutheran 
University, primarily as a provincial-grant-getting de- 
vice. J. G. Hagey, the then president of Waterloo Col- 
lege, gathered around him a Board of Governors for 
the non-sectarian Waterloo College Associate Faculties 
who favoured a new direction in university policy. What 


ultimately resulted was the first co-operative universi 
curriculum in Canada. The University of Waterlc 
opened its doors in the fall of 1957 with an undergra 
uate engineering degree course and without universi 
status. Today the fledgling has acquired full universi 
accreditation and offers a variety of courses, many — 
the normal academic mold. 


The co-operative feature remains a vital tool, howeve 
and has stimulated the development of non-engineerir 
programs such as mathematics—computer science, a 
tuarial science and statistics, as well as the teachir 
option—applied physics, applied chemistry, kinesiolos 
(physical education) and recreation, and environment 
studies (architecture). In the fall of 1969, slightly mo! 
than 50 per cent of the undergraduates at the Universi 
were enrolled in co-operative courses, and from an ori; 
inal class of 72 engineering students, enrollment in th, 
faculty alone had grown to 2,587. Meanwhile, oth 
Canadian universities have patterned themselves on tl 
Waterloo formula: the University of Sherbrooke offe 
engineering and business administration, and Memori 
University in Newfoundland has an engineering pro; 
ram, as does the University of Saskatchewan, Regir 
Campus. The system has been adopted also by mar 
of the new community colleges, for example, Humb: 
and Seneca in Toronto. 


» evaluate the success of the Waterloo formula, an 
amination should be made of the oldest co-operative 
Ogram in existence at the university—engineering. 
hen the Board of Governors devised the prototype 
gineering course, they presented it to the Canadian 
agineering Institute, the National Conference of Ca- 
dian Universities and the education committee of the 
anadian Manufacturers’ Association. One hundred 
ajor Canadian companies were surveyed for their 
actions. The replies resulted in one deletion from the 
iginal scheme: the plan to allow an opting out at the 
nd of the first two years of the regular program into 
final year qualifying the individual as a technician 
as dropped. Business, the professional societies and 
ademic circles alike were united in their condemnation 
f the proposal; they stated that it would detract from 
wipe academic prestige Waterloo was seeking to build. 
jghe strength of the unfavourable reaction was, in fact, 
13Q taint Waterloo’s reputation for the first few years. 
she general public received the impression that, far 


TSI , 
<jg0m being a university, Waterloo was a trade school 
, 4 a grand scale. The basic structure of the co-operative 

togram approved 12 years ago has survived to gain 


eater appreciation today, however. 


“) 
jq| be principle behind co-operative education is that there 
,jhould be no separation of academic programs and work 
Xperience. Both are pre-requisites to a sound education 
ond should be present in the student's formative years. 
€ university year at Waterloo has therefore been 


ntg 
tended to a full 12 months divided into three equal 


] 
: eriods; the student normally spends one term off 
;gampus on a work assignment, the following term in 
;gne classroom, and then repeats the cycle. Although 
,ggineering students begin and end their undergraduate 
4jareers together on campus, in the intervening years 
ey are split into two streams so that one group can 
jgndertake a work term while the other returns to class. 
jpnlike many American institutions utilizing the co-oper- 
aftive system, placement is restricted to work offering 
afxperience relevant to the student’s curriculum. Place- 
ment is one of the responsibilities of the Department 
pf Co-ordination and Placement. This Department at- 
empts to maintain a liaison with approximately 1,200 
0-operative employers and with faculty, administration 
and students. Co-ordination in this field is the function 
bf a group of carefully selected men who must cope 
with problems of present co-operative employers while 
earching out new contacts to absorb the ever-expanding 
ndergraduate enrolment in the co-operative programs. 
Those fulfilling an engineering function must preferably 
Mave a degree in engineering and must definitely be 
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members of the Association of Professional Engineers 
for Ontario (APEO). All co-ordinators must return to 
the university campus for the placement interviews held 
three times a year. 


The placement interviews are the focal point of the 
preparation for a work term. Before each period of mass 
interviews, job notices based on information provided 
by the employers are posted on the Co-ordination bulle- 
tin board. Students may apply for up to 12 interview 
appointments, although there is no mandatory number 
that they must apply for. Employers are provided with 
background information on the applicants and may 
pre-select those they wish to see. After the interviews, 
which run about 20 minutes each, employers and stu- 
dents rate one another on the computer cards supplied 
by Co-ordination. A final matching-up is then done by 
a computer, with the bias set slightly in favour of the 
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employers in case of a tie. Co-ordination and Placement 
informs both parties of the final selection, and the stu- 
dent is directed to make his own arrangements for 
reporting for work. Once a student has signed up for 
an interview, he is required to accept employment with 
that company if he is matched with it. Only exceptional 
circumstances, explained personally to Co-ordination 
and Placement, can remove this obligation. Approxi- 
mately 93 to 94 per cent of the students are normally 
placed successfully by this system; Co-ordination will 
intervene to attempt to find jobs for those who are left. 


Normally a student is expected to stay with an employer 
for two consecutive work terms. In his first term, he 
acquires the skills needed to perform the duties of the 
position; in the second, the employer receives the return 
on his investment. The student may then choose to move 
on to gain broader experience or, if his employer is 
willing, may stay with the same company for all six 
work terms. Experimentation at the undergraduate level 
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is, of course, preferable to indecision about a caree 
specialty after graduation. There is no slack in the wor 

term; it is a fully integral part of the university degre 

program. A student is expected to demonstrate profes 
sionalism in his work attitude as well as in the physical 
performance of his duties. Supervisors are urged to keer 
co-operative students fully informed of their progress 
so that the evaluation chart made up at the conclusio 

of a work term is no surprise to the subject. Student: 
also prepare a report for each work term to be eraded 
by the co-ordinators or faculty in the first term and. 
preferably, by the specific employer thereafter. A com. 
pleted copy of the report is supposed to accompany the 
student on his return to campus. Field co-ordinator: 
are used to iron out potential conflicts between student: 
and employers. Each student is aware, however, that 
failure on a work term can result in rejection from the 
program. Failure during a study term is not necessarily 
an equal disaster. Employers have often been knowr 
to carry a student over for an additional work term tc 
allow him to repeat the missed study unit when the 
university schedule permits. 


The American experience 


The United States experience with co-operative educa, 
tion was subjected to a study in the spring of 196( 
sponsored by the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation. Th« 
study committee compiled a list of the advantages anc 
the problems associated with the co-operative system 
and made recommendations designed to ensure thi 
extension of co-operative education, particularly at th 
college level. Among the advantages the committer 
discerned were the new meaning given to studies, th 
closer tie-in between theory and practice, the increas 
in student motivation, the increase in student maturity 
and a greater orientation toward the work world. It als 
noted that students who could not afford the cost o 
continuous tuition, or those discouraged by the emphasi 
on pure study were attracted in greater numbers. Th 
college faculty was kept in contact with the develop 
ments in the larger world of business, industry and th 
professions, and the college facilities were used mor 
fully. From such a program came a flow of “traine 
personnel” who had a “head start in salary and posi 
tion.” Finally, the college assumed a more vital rol 
in its community because of its active participation 11 
the day-to-day work world. | 


Problems do arise, however. In most co-operative prog 
rams, an extra year is required to complete undergrad 
uate studies, although this would not be considered | 
particular disadvantage by those who would otherwis 
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“Bot have been able to afford a college education. Co- 
0 perative programs require extensive planning; co-or- 
‘inators must therefore be hired, as well as extra faculty, 
lf cover a year-round operation. Co-ordination must 
@e carried on also by the participating employers. To 
‘nsure that the work part of the course is as effective 
‘is possible, companies must provide a planned mobility 
gjvithin their own ranks. They must realize that co-opera- 
‘lftve education is not simply “a cheap means of getting 
rained men and women.” Outside factors can also pres- 
nt drawbacks: business recessions, for instance, can 
lMjlisrupt student placement if training budgets are re- 
iuced or eliminated. The committee did not see that 
‘finy of these problems would assume major proportions 
lf “adequate co-ordination is provided both by the col- 
liege and the employers” and if “the employers provide 
lifhecessary stability to the employment opportunities for 
istudents.” 
Wie 
(G 
i@fo spark a faster extension of the co-operative system 
hroughout the U.S. colleges, the committee formulated 
a number of recommendations: greater imagination 
pught to be incorporated in the planning for the 
sourses—flexibility, they noted, was mandatory for suc- 
sess. The faculty members must be intimately involved 
‘gn the planning and co-ordination process to allow them 
(fo adapt their teaching to the exigencies of the system. 
gM ost important of all, the committee wished to see “a 
idlose and responsible relationship between the employer 
land the college in the planning of work experiences, 
ign the selection of students qualified to undertake the 
ifob assignments, and in maintaining a relatively stable 
egevel of co-operative employment through the fluctua- 
i@ions of the business cycle.” The committee hoped also 
sO see an extension of co-operative education into much 
\vider fields, including such occupational areas as teach- 
ing, social work and the public service, and into the 
iRiberal arts programs. To draw in more students, they 
ifadvocated that a greater effort be made to inform young 
people still in high school about the advantages of the 
psystem. 


@Waterloo program 


en years later, in the Canadian context, the co-operative 
engineering program at Waterloo can be subjected to 
a similar dissection. 


From the viewpoint of participating employers, the prog- 
Jram has, on the whole, been worthwhile. Stelco 
Sof Hamilton, for instance, was one of the original group 
§approached to initiate the co-operative engineering work 
terms. In common with many other employers, the com- 
pany’s motivation was not ‘purely altruistic. Although 
the project offered a chance for fixing the company in 
the public mind as a community benefactor, its mané ag- 
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ers also discerned some very practical advantages: they 
hoped to be able to use the system to spot ‘talented 
young engineers early in their undergraduate years, to 
assess them on the job, and to attract them back as 
graduates with proven business experience. Time has 
passed and there have been some disappointments, 
admit company representatives, but the firm is still 
committed to the program in its own self interest. 


Improvements could be made, however. Employers 
would like to see the field co-ordinators spread their 
efforts into the large group of small businesses to find 


more job openings, rather than rely on the large compa- 
nies already participating to continually extend their 
support. The Ontario Department of Highways noted 
that it must find jobs not just for W aterloo students, 
but also for undergraduates from a variety of other 
universities seeking summer employment and for the 
wave of technicians expected from the newly founded 


community colleges. 
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Not all companies offer the planned increase in respon- 
sibility on work terms that facilitates the smooth co-or- 
dination of the work and study portions of the co-opera- 
tive engineering degree. One of the outstanding exam- 
ples where complete harmony has been achieved, how- 
ever, is the Ontario Department of Highways. Students, 
even at the relatively undesirable Level 1A—one study 
term only completed—are welcomed and introduced into 
the appropriate slot of a total development program. 
All students coming to DHO are required to spend three 
work terms on survey work, although the stipulated 
number can be reduced to one term if the new arrival 
has acquired considerable experience in surveys on other 
terms. At the beginning of the fourth term, the student 
is given his choice of areas to work in—usually planning, 
design or critical path functions. Always, on returning, 
the student is expected to assume greater responsibility. 
Graduates hired as permanent staff do not step out of 
this planned progression to the upper ranks. Instead, they 
are put into a development program where they ordinarily 
spend one year as an engineer on survey and one year 
as a project engineer with winter reassignment before 
being given a choice of specialization in the third year. 


Small companies cannot afford the luxury of assigning 
students to set areas for specific periods to allow them 
to gain experience. Their policy is much more likely 
to follow the pattern of putting a student where the 
need is greatest. Some are only intermittent employ- 
ers—hiring students at irregular intervals because of a 
fluctuating workload. Often too, a small firm is more 
interested in a student in the third year or higher who, 
in his short term with the company, can contribute a 
major effort to one of the money-making ventures on 
which the firm is dependent for its continuation. Stu- 
dents assigned to these firms may thus derive the benefit 
of more responsibility at an earlier stage, but not the 
Opportunity to experiment in a number of fields. 


Participating employers hold a high opinion of the cali- 
bre of students obtained from the Waterloo engineering 
course. “Work-oriented,” “self-sustaining,” “indepen- 
dent,” “uncomplaining’—these are a few of the words 
personnel representatives use to describe them. One 
employer expressed a slight temporizing, later reflected 
in student opinions, that engineering as a profession 
instills many of these qualities, and co-operative degrees 
merely emphasize them. Summer students from other 
engineering schools, therefore, are welcomed in industry, 
but the flood of applicants onto the market at the one 
time cannot be absorbed; the availability of co-operative 
students on a year-round basis is preferred. 
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The skills of graduates from the Waterloo program ar 
considerably more marketable than those of graduate 
from non-co-operative programs. Because Co-ordinatio 
and Placement has attempted to limit work-term experi 
ence to useful projects, the students usually emerge wit 
a strong preference for a particular engineering specialt 
and choose their first jobs accordingly. Employers fin 
that they fit into permanent staff positions more quickly 
They also note that students naturally look to co-opera 
tive employers after receiving their degrees, althoug 
not necessarily to those with whom they spent a wor 
term. 


From the first years of co-operative engineering at Wa 
terloo, there has been a determined attempt to maintai 
close contact with participating employers. In 1958, th 
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dustrial Advisory Council was established to “bring 
idance from industry.” Meeting twice a year, the 
uncil discusses problems and makes recommen- 
ations on the engineering, applied chemistry and ap- 
lied physics courses. The Council is now composed of 
8 members, each representing a type of industry for 
period of four years. 


tudent attitudes toward Waterloo’s co-operative engi- 
eering program were predictably harsher on several 
ounts. The opinions seemed to mellow, however, as the 
ndergraduate neared the completion of his degree. One 
ecent graduate summed up the thoughts of many when 
e said, “I consider an engineering student mature when 
e stops blaming Co-ordination for the sampling of jobs 
vered.” Such students suffered from no delusions 
ibout the perfection of the Department of Co-ordina- 
ion and Placement, but, unlike members of the under- 
raduate body, they were prepared to deem the system 
he optimum under present conditions. They allowed 
or the vast numbers of students to be placed each 
uarter, the constant quest for new employers and more 
ob openings, and even the failure of some students to 
ive a positive impression at their placement interviews 
r to show initiative on the job. Still, there were criti- 
isms voiced by all. Many thought the field co-ordinators 
ere far too industry-oriented. Most admitted that this 
ituation was predicated by the essential role of place- 
ent in the co-operative scheme; however, they typified 
engineering field co-ordinators as too old and too con- 
servative. Students agreed that the central Co-ordination 
office personnel had more affinity with their problems 
than did its field men. 


There were a few other sour notes. Employers were 
criticized for supplying inadequate job notices, and for 
sending makeshift interview teams. Mature students— 
those returning to school after years in the work- 
world—were annoyed at employers’ rigid adherence to 
salary levels scaled to the student’s progress within the 
co-operative degree. They were appalled at the lack of 
monetary allowance for previous relevant experience, 
and protested particularly vehemently because of the 
severe effects that inadequate financing could have on 
their university careers. Financing also worried those 
direct entries from high school who had come to Water- 
loo hoping to be able to earn their way as they went. 
Most found it difficult to earn enough during a work 
term to pay living expenses for that term as well as 
the complete costs of the following study term. 


Women are conspicuously absent from the co-operative 
engineering program. Research in the United States had 
indicated that a co-operative program might attract more 
women. And it does—to applied mathematics, for in- 
stance, where an estimated 45 per cent of the under- 
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graduates are female; but not to engineering. It is not 
that the women are eliminated in gross numbers; they 
simply do not apply. Nonetheless, some women have 
not only entered the program but have been graduated. 


The Dean’s Committee, composed of four students—two 
from each stream—faculty representatives, co-ordina- 
tors—including one field co-ordinator—and, on occasion, 
the Director of Co-ordination and the Dean and Asso- 
ciate Dean of Engineering, is charged with examining 
co-operative engineering after twelve years of operation 
at the University of Waterloo. The student representa- 
tives have already prepared a detailed brief on the 
changes necessary to institute the ideal system. Among 
other recommendations are the relocation of the Co-or- 
dination and Placement Department in the same build- 
ing as the faculty, more meaningful assignments on the 
work term, and a better marking system for the work 
reports. Some action has already been taken: one 
member of Co-ordination has been relocated in the 
engineering building to allow freer access by students 
with problems. Since May 1970, the marking process 
for work reports has also been revamped, with the fa- 
culty assuming a fuller role. Other proposals before the 
committee include a suggestion that field co-ordinators 
be temporarily reassigned to positions on the faculty 
to allow them to update within the academic engineering 
environment and to provide a closer relationship with 
students. A further proposal by the students would 
locate a career counsellor—a representative of Co-ordin- 
ation—in an office next to Personal Counselling. 


A second vehicle for student expression is the Student 
Advisory Council. Now in operation for about one year, 
it represents all co-operative programs, and acts as a 
sounding board for student ideas. Copies of the minutes 
are sent to the Director of Co-ordination for his consid- 
eration. Informal feedback sessions with the Assistant 
Director of Co-ordination, and in-class suggestion hours 
also exist as channels between the operators of and 
participators in the system. 


The Waterloo formula may be criticized on many 
grounds, but the faults are not so major as to suggest 
that it does not work. It does. The University has ex- 
panded and continues to expand in physical presence 
and in reputation. The same students who offered some 
of the harshest criticism were quick to point out the 
merit of a Waterloo education over that offered by 
traditional universities. Perhaps one of the greatest indi- 
cators of the drawing power the University exerts on 
potential students is the admission of one senior under- 
graduate that he had forfeited a scholarship elsewhere 
to attend Waterloo’s engineering school and work his 
way through. 
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Part 1 


Patterns of Growth, the Seventh Annual Review pub- 
lished by the Economic Council of Canada projects a 
substantial shift in emphasis when compared with the 
reports of preceding years. In keeping with its aim of 
providing increasingly accurate “periodic assessments of 
the medium-term potentialities for Canada’s growth and 
development,” the Council enters the 1970s by redirect- 
ing its focus from the economy as a whole to “a more 
comprehensive and systematic appraisal of potentials on 
an industry basis.” 


The 1970 Review is intended to provide background 
for this task by “considering how public and private 
policies might be adjusted to encourage more efficient 
use of limited productive resources.” It also outlines the 
international trade policy issues that will be facing Can- 
ada in the next decade. Unlike past Reviews, this year’s 
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does not contain chapters on economic performance 
relation to medium-term goals. These will be issued 
a separate “performance report” toward the end 
October. 


Although misgivings are expressed in some quart 
about the pursuit of economic growth, the efficient t 
of resources to satisfy a multiplicity of social and in 
vidual wants remains an economic imperative, the Revi 
maintains. Productive efficiency may be gauged by me 
suring “factor productivity”—the margin by which t 
rate of growth in output varies from the combined ré 
of change in labour and capital inputs. Among differ« 
sectors of the economy during the 20 years from 19 
to 1967, annual trends in growth and the componer 
of growth varied widely. In general, price increases 
the survey period were less pronounced in indus 
sectors (primary industries, mining, manufacturing, v 
lities) that show relatively high rates of factor-produc 
vity growth. Price increases were highest in the serv: 
sectors and construction, which drew much of th 
growth from labour input rather than productiv 
growth. In fact, the highest rates of price increases ¢ 
curred in the two service industries in which there v 
no gain at all in factor productivity—finance, insurar 
and real estate, and business, community and perso1 
services. A comparatively low rate of increase in capi 
investment, however, does not rule out relatively stro 
advances in productivity. 
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en changes in the development of growth compo- 
hents are compounded over a long period, the Review 
pontinues, the pattern of total economic activity is al- 
ered substantially. Thus, in two decades, the relative 
pignificance in the economy of such activities as farming, 
orestry and fishing diminished, while service industries 
brew to account for about 60 per cent of total employ- 
ent and output. The position of the other goods-pro- 
ducing industries did not change over the two decades; 
hey account for about one third of employment and 
wo fifths of the value of production. 


Because change is the essence of growth, the Review 
pbserves, policy broadly should aim at removing obsta- 
les to change. “In too many cases in the past, undesir- 
able rigidities or distortions in the Canadian economy have 
esulted from tariff policies, subventions and subsidies, 
ertain regional and transportation policies, lack of 
effective manpower-mobility programs, and lack of com- 
petition,” states the Review. The role of competition can 
be crucial to the process of appropriate change. This has 
been a major theme in the Council’s work, especially 
in the analysis of scale and specialization in Canadian 
anufacturing and of competition policies. 


Mining and manufacturing 


Rapid growth of capital stock in mining—including 
metals, non-metals and fuels, but not processing or 
transport—was sustained throughout the 20-year survey 
period. But, in the most recent decade, there was no 
increase in employment and only narrow advances in 
factor productivity. The mining industry’s capital re- 
quirements have expanded in importance as the scale 
of operations has grown, partly in order to tap lower- 
quality, deeper and remoter resources. Capital stock per 
employed person quadrupled over the postwar period. 
The increase in capital stock accounted for about half 
the industry’s growth over the 1946-67 period. Total 
employment of labour by the whole industry did not 
increase in the decade to 1968, but costs of retaining 
the higher skills required have increased. Employment 
is not expected to increase markedly in the 1970s. Sub- 
stantial expansion of the mining industries in the 70s 
will continue to depend on heavy capital investment. 
Other factors, including demand and taxation policies, 
could also have significant effects. 


Output in manufacturing as a whole grew at an average 

rate of about 5 per cent a year in the 20- year survey 
period. Gains in factor Bae netoaty accounted for about 
two fifths of the growth. Rates of growth in output, and 
changes in the relationships among growth components 
varied among manufacturing industries, but, in general, 
rapid output growth has been associated with rapid 
advances in productivity. 


Both capital and labour are perhaps being used less 
effectively generally in Canadian manufacturing than in 
counterpart industries in the United States, says the 
Council. Recent analyses show that output per person 
employed in Canadian manufacturing may be one third 
less than that in the U.S. The capital-output ratio also 
is higher in Canada. 


Although there is little variation in costs of materials 
and fuels in comparable Canadian and U.S. industries, 
prices of manufactured products are often 5 to 10 per 
cent higher in Canada. In general, the better the relative 
productivity performance in Canada, the lower product 
prices appear to be in relation to those in the Wes. 
Differences in productivity performance between comp- 
arable Canadian and U.S. manufacturing industries 
appear to be related more to production specialization 
within establishments than to the size of the establish- 
ment. Although other elements may be important in 
achieving high productivity rates, establishments often 
do not need to be large to be efficient. “For many 
products, there would appear to be a ‘virtuous circle’ 


in which larger-scale markets facilitate increased specia- 
lization in production which, in turn, promotes relatively 
high levels of productivity; and the latter, in turn, tend 
to permit relatively lower prices in comparison with the 
United States, thus laying the basis for more competitive 
and sturdier growth.” 


The rate of expansion of manufacturing in the 1970s 
will depend on a number of factors, including produc- 
tivity performance and developments in trade and rela- 
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tive prices. Emphasis on productivity improvements 
would become more important if the exchange value 
of the Canadian dollar remains above that of the 1960s. 


| 
Wholesale and retail trade 


Wholesale and retail trade, the Review points out, now 
account for about one sixth of total employment and 
about one seventh of total output in the Canadian 
economy—almost one quarter of all output in the service 
sectors. Employment in wholesale and retail trade grew 
faster over the 1946-67 period than in manufacturing 
and the economy as a whole. There was also a relatively 


rapid growth in capital, but the amount of capital in- 
vested per employed person is still low compared with 
other areas of the economy. Factor productivity in this 
industry has grown relatively slowly—only half as much 
as in manufacturing. This is owing partly to slower gains 
in skill and experience than in other industries, fewet 
opportunities to apply labour-saving technology, and 
fewer chances to achieve economies of larger scale and 
specialization. The potential for productivity improve- 
ment in the distributive trades lies in the ease with which 
organizational changes and new distribution methods 
can be introduced. 
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ealth care 


Recent rates of growth in health care and education 
Pxpenditures are simply not sustainable, the Review 
tates. More effective use of resources in those fields 
equires urgent attention in Canada. The economic 
aspects of health care must become a matter of greatly 
jncreased concern, as costs soar and capital and man- 
ower requirements grow rapidly. The share of the 
oross National Product accounted for by total expendi- 
lure on personal health may amount to about 6.5 per 
pent in 1975, compared with 5.5 per cent in 1969 and 
B per cent in the mid-1950s. The demand for health-care 
personnel, whose earnings account for about 80 per cent 


of total health expenditures, is growing rapidly. Physi- 
cians perhaps, and dentists almost certainly, will be in 
short supply by 1975. 


Soaring costs have been caused by increases in the 
quantity and quality of health services, a catching-up 
process in the wages of many categories of personnel, 
absence of incentives for economic efficiency, underde- 
veloped co-ordination of services, and limited long- 
range planning. In hospital care, evidence Suggests that 
average costs decline, though not sharply, with increases 
in hospital size and utilization in relation to capacity. 
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It is important for economic, as well as for human and 
social reasons, that attempts to restrain costs should not 
limit the universality and comprehensiveness of health 
care. A small deterrent fee for unnecessary use of health 
services—perhaps a utilization charge—may not be inap- 
propriate. Low-income consumers should be exempted 
from any such fee. 


Among other suggestions made by the Council for 
greater effectiveness in the use of productive resources 
for health care are: term services that would shift some 
tasks to less costly personnel; changes in licensing to 
permit paramedical personnel to take over some profes- 


sional services; consumer-organized group health cen- 
tres: more use of less expensive but adequate facilities 
outside of costly hospital accommodation (for example, 
for mild, chronic, geriatric, ambulatory and convalescent 
cases): better regional co-ordination of services; more 
preventive health care; fuller utilization of facilities and 
equipment; and better management methods in hospt- 
tals and health-care centres, 
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Higher education 


Education, according to the Review, is Canada’s biggest 
“industry”, with almost one third of our population con- 
nected with it on an involved fulltime basis. Education 
now accounts for about 8 per cent of the GNP, and 
is the biggest item in total government spending. This 
expenditure is expected to continue to increase at an 
average annual rate of about 8.5 per cent during the 
1967-75 period, on a constant-dollar basis. Government 
spending on post-secondary education alone could well 
rise at an average annual rate of about 15 per cent in 
this period, the Council believes; but it points out that 
this would be below the 20 per cent annual rate of recent 
years. University operating costs and capital spending 
have been growing at twice the pace of enrolment and 
degrees granted, and the Council would like to see more 
widespread, systematic and intensive efforts aimed at 
increasing the effectiveness of these expenditures. The 
Council thinks, too, that the goals of higher education 
need to be clarified. 


What is needed most, the Review points out, is increased 
awareness by those who make spending decisions—in- 
cluding many who bear no responsibility for raising the 
money—that efficiency and economy should receive 
prime consideration. Unnecessary duplication of courses 
should be eliminated, and: closer co-operation between 
industries and community colleges fostered. Under pro- 
vincial formula grants to universities, whereby per-stu- 
dent grants are designed to reflect the varying costs of 
different courses, universities may—in order to obtain 
more money—put an emphasis on those courses in which 
the grants may be out of line with unit costs, the Council 
maintains. Therefore, the claim that formula grants can 


help curb rising expenses would appear to be unfound- 
ed. 


A number of arrangements for replacing some public 
financing of higher education with larger private (stu- 
dent) financing have been discussed in recent years. 
These might curtail long-term growth in government 
educational spending, but assurance is needed that no 
worthy student would be deprived of education. 
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Significant economy might be achieved through: close 

scrutiny of class sizes and teaching loads; tighter evalua- 
tion of the range of courses offered; rationing of expen- 
sive technology; and increased co-ordination between 
universities and other post-secondary schools. | 


International trade 


There are good economic reasons for dissatisfaction with 
some of the results of Canada’s commercial policies, 
the Review continues, especially the fostering of high- 
cost, rather unspecialized manufacturing industries. A 
central consideration for commercial policy in the 1970s 
must be how best to obtain a better cost, productivity 
and competitive performance in manufacturing. 


The Council recommends that more frequent reviews 
of Canadian tariffs be conducted, with the aim of pro- 
moting industrial efficiency. Unilateral tariff reductions 
should be considered as part of a well-balanced, anti- 
inflation program if persistent and unacceptably high 
increases in industrial costs and prices occur in the 
1970s. Agreement through GATT for free trade in se- 
lected industrial materials should be explored. Partici- 
pation in a wider free-trade arrangement appears tc 
many Canadians to be preferable to Canada-U.S. free 
trade, but the practicability of an early move to a wide 
free-trade area is open to serious question. There would 
be considerable. problems in developing selective trade 
arrangements with the United States on the pattern o! 
the auto pact. The healthy development of Canada’s 
trade requires vigorous participation in efforts to gener- 
ate a positive response to the likely expansion of the 
European Economic Community, to resist use of non- 
tariff barriers, and to obtain better conditions for trade 
in farm products. Seeking freer world trade patterns 
implies a willingness on Canada’s part to provide genu- 
ine reductions in barriers to imports. Canada, the Re- 
view urges, should combat any turn toward protectionis' 
trade policies in the United States or Europe, but be 
prepared to seek special exemption arrangements wit 
the U.S. should such trends develop. 


Should Britain enter the EEC, Canada ought to conside1 
abolishing preferential tariffs affecting some British 
products and reducing tariffs on such imports from 
most-favored-nation trading partners to facilitate some 
accommodation to Canadian interests. With the project- 
ed development of big markets, big international firms 
and technological change in the 1970s, access to a large 
market for Canadian industrial products will then be- 
come even more important. 
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TUC style 


| 
Trades Union Congress President Sir Sidney Greene 
»ypened the 102nd convention with a warning that British 
mdustrial relations would be as smooth or as rough as 
he Government wanted to make them. He also warned 
gainst any cutting back of public expenditure; there 
as no evidence, he said, that this would act as an 
ncentive to industry. Highlights of the convention, which 
vas held in Brighton from September 7 to 11, included 
alls for an expansion of the economy, increased public 
xpenditure, higher wages and a shorter working year. 


ntroducing the general council’s interim report on the 
structure and development of the TUC, General Secre- 
ary Victor Feather said that one effect of technological 
hange had been to convince growing numbers of non- 

anual employees that they needed trade unions. The 
spread of takeovers and mergers had shown how fragile 

as their belief that they were safe and would be looked 
after by their employers. 
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The report emphasizes that the best way in which the 
trade union movement could make progress was by 
building on the best of what had already been achieved, 
rather than by making abrupt changes for their own sake. 
It underlined the importance of recruiting more 
members and maintaining their membership. It looked 
outward to the place of trade unions in society and to 
the environment in which they operated. Workers’ par- 
ticipation was re-emerging as a trade union aim. 


The report emphasizes also that the use of the strike 
weapon must be sparing and intelligent, and that no 
one works in isolation; one man’s strike can mean an- 
other man’s layoff. It underlined the importance of 
education and training, and stressed the fact that invest- 
ment of more trade union resources in both was neces- 
sary so that the rewards to the movement and to the 
community could be larger. The suggestion was made, 
too, that there be more specialist conferences for pro- 
moting the exchange of information, improving com- 
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Sir Sidney Greene 


munications, and establishing new consultative arrange- 
ments in response to the unions’ demands. Also propos- 
ed was a system of industrial committees that would 
survey and report on such matters as inter-union rela- 


tionships, collective bargaining, wage structures, safety 
and health. 


Mr. Feather told the Congress, that trade unions wanted 
to solve industrial relations problems by orderly meth- 
ods, and he added that it would be a tragedy if the 
Government tried to bring in legal sanctions. If the 
Government used the law, the first casualty would be 
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the willingness of the unions to come to agreement wit 
employers. Unions would co-operate, he said, with an 
government in any fair and honest effort to get th 
economy onto an even keel; but he warned that n 
government could expect co-operation if it insisted o 
a rigid acceptance of dogmatic assertions based o 
speeches designed to win an election. 


In an address. on the economic situation, Feather mad 
a strong appeal to the Government to allow the econom 
to expand, and this was backed by a Congress resolutio1 
carried without dissent. The motion expressed grav 
concern at the upward trend in unemployment an 
economic stagnation, and it demanded that the gener: 
council press the Government to pursue an expansioni 
economic strategy that would steer away from incomsé 
restraint so that the figure of over 600,000 unemploye 
would be reduced by industrial expansion and cot 
trolled investments within a full employment policy. 


Calls for an “offensive strategy” to expand the econon 
and secure higher pay with shorter hours dominated TU 
speeches on the third day of the convention. Jack Jone 
leader of the Transport and General Workers’ Unio: 
led an attack on any proposals from the Governme! 
to restrain wages, particularly in the public sector. F 
was moving a resolution, passed unanimously, that o 
posed any attempt to use the public sector as an “exan 
ple” to the rest of industry in curbing wage rises « 
to discriminate against any sector of the working pop 
lation. Mr. Jones called for a higher national minimu: 
wage, and he went on to suggest that holding dow 
wages was not the best way to overcome the country 
economic plight. Jones moved a motion that the Co: 
gress should declare its full support for the efforts | 
trade unions to secure higher wages and salaries ar 
a shorter working year as part of the necessary proce 
of sharing the benefits of technological change ar 
reducing unemployment. The motion called for a wag 
strategy linked to a strong campaign to achieve tl 
legitimate demands of the movement. It expressed tot 
opposition to any policy restricting the right to defer 
and improve living standards, particularly those — 
lower-paid workers, and to any restrictions on bargai 
ing, legally enforced or otherwise. The Congress ga 
the motion its unanimous approval. 
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Delegates expressed strong opposition to any government 
blicy that sought to reduce public expenditure. The 
gesult was a motion to resist any attempts to impose 
iharges on social and welfare services at the time of 
@se, to reduce the quality and quantity of services avail- 
ble, to limit wage and salary increases to public sector 
mployees, and to transfer sections of public enterprise 
0 private industry. The motion called also on the Goy- 
mment to maintain and expand the growth of public 
®xpenditure. 


pocial justice would be the first casualty of a policy of 
age restraint initiated at the expense of workers in 
ghe public sector, which included some of the poorest 
paid in the country, said Hugh Scanlon, President of 
he Amalgamated Union of Engineering and Foundry 
Norkers. In a motion that was carried, he pressed for 
e preservation of the voluntary basis of the industrial 
elations system. The motion instructed the general 
council to give a vigorous lead to affiliated unions in 
esisting any interference with the trade unions’ right 
bf free collective bargaining. 


3y a big majority, delegates supported the general coun- 
til’s wait-and-see policy on British entry into the Com- 
mon Market. Feather assured delegates that the trade 
union movement intended to try to influence the negoti- 
itions; but only when their outcome was known would 
it be possible to draw up a balance sheet, he said. A 
hard-line motion instructing the TUC general council 
O Oppose entry was rejected, but by a narrower margin 
than was expected by its supporters, among whom was 
Britain’s biggest union, the Transport and General 
orkers. Though the delegates overwhelmingly adopted 
a fence-sitting posture, the mood of the conference was 
learly anti-Market. The EEC issue sparked off one of 
he liveliest debates at this year’s convention. 


British workers wanted to be able to celebrate the begin- 
ning of each new year in the proper spirit, said C. D. 
rieve, of the Tobacco Workers’ Union, so he moved 
a successful motion calling for at least two extra public 
holidays a year—May Day and New Year’s Day—with 
an additional alternative day for Scotland, where New 
ear’s Day is already a public holiday. M. Sharp, of 
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the Chemical Workers’ Union, seconded the motion and 
said that, in London particularly, May Day is a worker's 
day, and he prophesied that 1971 would see workers, 
in greater numbers than ever, taking that day off to join 
the demonstrations. As the workers did not seem to be 
able to negotiate the holidays, he said, the general coun- 
cil ought to press the Government to give the two extra 
days. They would be an incentive to production, he 
added. 


A motion that all employees have the right to know what 
assessments have been made of their work, and that 
reports on employees, together with promotion proce- 
dures, should be in accordance with agreements entered 
into by managements and unions was carried. Terence 
Casey, Secretary of the National Association of School 
Masters, moved the motion, declaring that the basic 
function of the trade union movement was to secure 
equitable prices for labour. It was also important, he 
said, to see that skill and intelligence were fairly assessed 
and that employers used the most objective, accurate 


Victor Feather 


and up-to-date methods to do this. Delegates, by a show 
of hands, approved a motion calling on the general 
council to investigate job evaluation, measured day work 
and other related productivity schemes, and to discover 
whether these methods of work measurement provided 
adequate remuneration for workers. 


The contrast between the trade unionists of yesterday, 
now drawing retirement pensions, and the more pros- 
perous trade unionists of today was drawn by Jess Tow- 
nend, aged 82, General Secretary of the Pattern Weav- 
ers’ Society. He was supporting a motion calling on the 
general council to study, in detail, ways in which the 
trade union movement could contribute to the removal 
of basic causes of deprivation in specific areas. It was 
carried. An investigation into the wages and working 
conditions of employees in workshops for the disabled 
was successfully urged by T. J. Parker, Secretary of the 
National League for the Blind and Disabled. And a 
charter for the care of the elderly was proposed by the 
Chemical Workers’ Union and accepted by the Con- 
eress. The motion said that retirement pensions should 
guarantee a living income for retired workers. 


The Congress was told that there must be control over 
personal information in data banks in order to avoid 
a situation akin to the nightmare world of George Or- 
well’s “1984.” A motion saying that the Congress was 
deeply concerned at the growing accumulation of per- 
sonal information in publicly and privately owned data 
banks was carried. It called on the general council to 
consider how to prevent abuse of the information. 


Unopposed support was given by the delegates to a 
motion urging both the Government and general council 
to extend their patronage of the arts. It called on the 
Government and local authorities to act positively and 
urgently in providing support for an increase of live 
entertainment, and specifically to take whatever action 
was necessary to ensure implementation of the report 
of the Arts Council Theatre Inquiry, 1970. The general 
council was instructed to have regard to the need for 
improved cultural facilities and to encourage all forms 
of artistic talent and expression within the movement. 


It was decided, too, that local government and National 
Health Service workers should be able to seek election 
to town and city councils, or appointment to hospital 
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management committees and regional hospital boards, 
The delegates supported a motion, tabled by the Na- 
tional Union of Public Employees, instructing the gen= 
eral council to seek amendments to legislation to enable 
local authority employees to seek membership in theif! 
employing authorities, and for hospital employees to 
seek appointment to hospital boards. Another successful 
motion, calling for the help of all unions in efforts to 
establish the rights of workers at D. C. Thomson, Dun- 
dee, and any other industrial organization adopting 
trade union measures, was moved by Kenneth Morgan, 
General Secretary of the National Union of Journalists. 
The motion sought help in getting workers in such 
employment to join the appropriate union and to orga- 


nize for their betterment and protection. 


The Congress called on the Government to ensure that, 
when contract work is carried out for any government 
department or nationalized industry, it should be a 
prerequisite that the contractor employ organized la- 
bour. A motion asking the Government to investigate, 
and if necessary legislate against, the stranglehold on 
the distribution and exhibition of British motion pictures 
was passed. Delegates believed that this stranglehold 
endangered the livelihood of all film industry workers. 
The Congress approved also a motion, tabled by the 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions, ex- 
pressing grave concern at the failure of large sections 
of industry and commerce to react more responsibly 
to the Industrial Training Act. 


An attempt on the final day, September 11, to commit 
the Congress to take industrial action in an attempt to 
achieve equal pay for women was defeated. A motion 
welcoming the Equal Pay Act was carried. Mrs. C. Page, 
Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers, said 
that equal pay legislation was of no value to those 
women employed in jobs where no male rates existed 
as a lever. G. H. Lowthian, speaking for the general 
council, said that the responsibility for achieving equal 
pay lay with the individual unions. 
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Vorkers over 60—a notoriously difficult group to 
lace—are finding jobs in the state of Maryland, thanks 
0 the efforts of ‘““The Over-60 Counselling and Employ- 
nent Service.” A non-profit arm of the Montgomery 
Sounty Federation of Women’s Clubs, the organization 
xists to find employment primarily for senior citizens 
vho, although they live in a locale where the average 
amily income is just over $18,000, are trying to subsist 
mm social security benefits alone. Mrs. Gladys M. 
sprinkle, Director of the agency, noted that, although 
ome clients wanted work just for the sake of work, 
he more usual case resembled that of the crippled 
vidow who had to pay a rent of $88 a month out of 
a monthly income of $89. 


Job openings are found through the State Employment 
Service, direct requests by employers, and just plain 
digging by agency volunteers. In 1969, 589 job seekers 
applied to “Over 60,” and more than 450 were placed. 
he organization turned down more than 1,000 job 
offers because candidates were not available to fill them, 
or because they were judged unsuitable for older people. 


he organization has found that 60 to 70 per cent of 
its clients need counselling to give them a more realistic 
outlook on the job opportunities for those over 60. Often 
sights have to be lowered: One man of 64 who had 
lost a $30,000-a-year job when an electronic equipment 
firm was reorganized had to settle for a modest salary 
earned by selling ad space in a suburban newspaper. 
Some have done exceptionally well, however: one 70- 
year-old retired civil engineer was hired by a firm of 
consulting engineers and has been busy ever since at 
a fee of $80 a day. The important factor is a strong 
determination to obtain employment. Sometimes clients 
jearry this determination to astonishing extremes. One 
man beat his fist on the counsellor’s desk, stating that 
this was the first time he had been out of work in 67 
years, a situation not at all to his liking. He was finally 
placed as a night guard at the age of 86. 
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From a single office that remained open for three hours 
a day, three days a week in 1961, the agency has ex- 
panded to three offices. Although all space is provided 
free of charge, operating costs now run about $27,000 
annually, including the salary of the director and seven 
part-time workers. The Federation of Women’s Clubs 
itself provides from $8,000 to $9,000 annually, the re- 
maining funds are made up by the Montgomery County 
Council and the Maryland State Commission on the 
Aging under Title 111 of the Older Americans Act, a 
federal Government program. 


In 1966, “Over 60” began a project aimed specifically 
at training older women. Called the “Good Neighbour 
Aide Training and Placement Program,” it trains women 
from 50 to 70 to take care of children and older people, 
and then places them in jobs in homes in their immedi- 
ate neighbourhoods. The agency protects its trainees by 
enforcing a rigid set of guidelines for training, for mini- 
mum pay and for the kinds of work that are acceptable. 
“On the job, the Good Neighbour attends to the person- 
al needs of an elderly person or a child, as a companion 
to the elderly or as a mother-substitute for the child,” 
according to the guideline. “She may assist with feeding, 
bathing, dressing, planning and preparing meals, shop- 
ping, and tidying the house, but she is not committed 
to heavy housework or heavy laundry.” The demand 
for the graduates of the agency’s course is greater than 
the number of graduates. In 4 years, 175 have been 
trained, but last year alone, 971 job offers were made. 


A similar project for men has now been initiated. Called 
the Senior Home Craftsman Program, its aim is to 
provide work for older men while supplying workers 
for minor repairs in private homes. The Washington 
Building Trades Council and the suburban Maryland 
Home Builders Association helped develop the concept. 
The first eight trainees have already been recruited and 
have attended an orientation workshop, but the agency 
has been slowed by the need to overcome the reluctance 
of some course members to be considered “handymen.” 


Cecil A. Hileman, Manager of the Montgomery County 
office of the Department of Employment Security, con- 
siders the agency’s work with older workers invaluable. 
“It would be nice if the State had the capability to 
provide all the employment service needed in the 
county,” he says, “but we do not—not by a long shot.” 
“Over 60” gives this age group the time and consider- 
ation they need and that the State office cannot provide. 
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Labour legislation 
in1969- 70 


Part 1: Labour standards 


In the past year, the benefits extended to workers by 
labour standards legislation were significantly improved. 


Ontario amended its Employment Standards Act to 
provide for notice of termination of employment in cases 
of both individual dismissal and mass layoffs and to 
improve wage protection available to workers. It also 
passed the Women’s Equal Employment Opportunity 
Act, which protects employees against discrimination in 
employment because of sex or marital status and pro- 
vides for maternity leave. 


Alberta also increased protection for women workers 
by rewording the equal pay provisions of its Labour 
Act. This was one of many changes made to the Act. 


The field of wage protection received considerable at- 
tention. Manitoba and British Columbia, as well as 
Ontario, overhauled their wage protection laws, and 
some changes were made in Alberta, Québec and New 
Brunswick. 


In addition, annual vacation provisions were improved 
in Ontario, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, public 
holiday benefits increased in Manitoba and Alberta, and 
standard hours of work were reduced for some groups 
of workers in Manitoba and Québec. 


All jurisdictions, including the federal jurisdiction, in- 
creased minimum wage rates. 
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On June 1, Newfoundland proclaimed in force thre 
labour standards laws passed last year—those governin 
annual vacations with pay, notice of termination o 
employment, and weekly rest. 


Minimum wages 


The Canada Labour (Standards) Code and regulation 
were amended to increase the federal minimum wag 
rates from $1.25 to $1.65 an hour on July 1, 1970 fo 
employees 17 years of age and over, and from $1 t 
$1.40 on July 22 for employees under 17. 


The Yukon and Northwest Territories minimum wag 
rates were raised from $1.25 to $1.50 an hour, the forme 
on May 1, 1970 and the latter on September 1, 1970. 


The Newfoundland Minimum Wage Act was amende: 
to allow the Minister of Labour to set special minimur 
rates for handicapped employees and to establish — 
three-year time limit for prosecutions under the Act. 


Since September 1, 1969, all ten provinces have increase 
minimum wage rates or have announced increases tha 
will come into effect at a future date. 


Alberta provided for a two-stage increase in minimun 
rates and increased the deductions allowed for boar 
and lodging. 


The general rate for employees 18 years of age an 
over was increased from $1.25 to $1.40 on April 1 an 
to $1.55 on October 1. The rate for employees unde 
18 was correspondingly increased by 15 cents at a tim 
to reach $1.40. 
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inimum rates for students employed part time, com- 
mercial travellers and inexperienced female garment 
workers were also raised in two stages. 


British Columbia issued a general minimum wage order 
hat established a rate of $1.50 an hour, effective May 
4. The new order is a consolidation of nine separate 
orders, most of which had set a minimum of $1.25 an 
our. 


e rates for the fresh fruit and vegetable industry and 
esident caretakers in apartment buildings with five or 
more suites were also increased. 


Manitoba made a provisional increase in its minimum 
rgrate from $1.25 to $1.35 an hour on December 1, 1969 
employees 18 and over), pending the final report of 
the Minimum Wage Board. The rate was further in- 
creased to $1.50 on October 1. The rates for young and 
experienced workers were increased correspondingly. 
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e general regulations under the Employment Stan- 
wedards Act were reissued, among other matters increasing 
the deductions allowed for room and board and deleting 
the limits formerly placed on the hours of overtime that 
could be worked by women. 


Effective January 1, 1970, New Brunswick increased its 

general minimum wage rate from $1 to $1.15 an hour. 

(Lower rates are set for handicapped workers, appren- 
ices and casual employees. 
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ewfoundland raised its minimum wage rates by 15 cents 
on July 1. Men over 18 are to receive at least $1.25 
an hour and women over 18 at least $1 an hour. 


he order, except for overtime rates, was made applica- 
dle to farming, which is defined to include the planting, 
ultivating and harvesting of farm produce and the 
raising of livestock and poultry, but not the production 
of fruit and vegetables in greenhouse and nursery 
operations. Previously, farming and market gardening 
were entirely excluded. 


Fish processing is no longer excluded from the overtime 
provisions, which require the payment of one and one 
half times the minimum rate after 48 hours in a week. 
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The age division between adult and young workers was 
lowered from 19 to 18 and deductions for board and 
lodging were established. Previously, a special order 
governing the hotel and catering industry set a limit 
on charges per meal. 


Nova Scotia announced a two-stage increase in its gen- 
eral minimum rates for 1971 as well as increases in all 
industry rates. 


The rates for men are to be increased by 5 cents and 
for women by 10 cents on January 1, with a similar 
increase on July 1, 1971. Men 18 and over in Zone 
I, who at present must receive $1.25 an hour, must be 
paid $1.35 by July 1; women, currently paid $1 an hour, 
must receive $1.20. Similar increases are provided for 
workers in Zone II. Zone I, which embraces the six 
larger urban centres, will be extended to include Anti- 
gonish and Port Hawkesbury. 


Ontario raised its general rate from $1.30 an hour to 
$1.50 on October 1, and to $1.65 on April 1, 1971. On 
the same dates, the minimum rate for the construction 
industry was increased to $1.75 and $1.90 from the 
previous rate of $1.55 an hour. 


In Prince Edward Island, the minimum wage rate for 
men was increased from $1.10 to $1.25 an hour on 
September 1, 1969. Potato warehousemen were brought 
up to the general rate as of January |, 1970, and food 
processing workers as of December 1, 1970. 


An order gazetted on August 15 introduced overtime 
pay requirements for men, similar to those contained 
in the women’s minimum wage order. Overtime pay 
at the rate of one and one half times the minimum rate 
must be paid after 48 hours in a week. Persons engaged 
in road building must be paid overtime after 96 hours 
of work in any consecutive two weeks. Standard hours 
of work for employees in the food processing industry 
during the harvesting and processing season are 60 in 
a week. 


Québec provided for a four-stage increase in minimum 
rates for employees governed by General Order 4 and 
the ordinances governing the service industries and the 
hotel and restaurant industry. In these orders, the zone 
system is being abolished and province-wide rates intro- 
duced on May 1, 1971. Currently the province is divided 
into two zones: the Greater Montreal area and the rest 
of the province. 
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The increases provided in the general order for employ- 
ees 18 and over are as follows: from $1.25 in Zone I 
and $1.15 in Zone II to $1.35 and $1.30 on May 1, 
1970, to $1.40 and $1.35 on November 1, 1970, then 
to $1.45 province-wide on May 1, 1971, and eventually 
to $1.50 on November 1, 1971. Lower rates are set for 
employees under 18. The hotel and restaurant and ser- 
vice industry rates are also lower. 


All three ordinances discontinued special rates for pro- 
bationary employees and increased the deductions al- 
lowed for board and lodging. 


Significant changes were made in the hours of work 
and overtime provisions of these three ordinances. An 
overtime rate of double the minimum rate after 60 hours 
in a week was introduced, effective May 1, 1970. Over- 
time at the rate of one and one half times the minimum 
rate must be paid after 48 hours in a week. Previously, 
the general order provided for overtime based on the 
employee’s regular rate and the two industry ordinances 
set a standard work week of 54 hours. Workers earning 
a stated weekly wage are no longer excluded from the 
overtime provisions. 


The forest operations ordinance was also reissued, pro- 
viding for a two-stage increase in minimum rates and 
reducing the standard workweek from 54 to 48 hours, 
and the ordinance governing woodworking and saw- 
mills was issued as two separate orders. 


In Saskatchewan, a general minimum wage order, which 
became effective on October 1, 1969, increased rates 
for employees 17 years of age and over by 20 cents 
to $1.25 an hour in ten cities and to $1.15 in the rest 
of the province. The corresponding rates for employees 
under 17 were increased by 15 cents to $1.10 and $1.05 
an hour. 


Coverage of Ontario Act 


The general regulations under the Ontario Employment 
Standards Act were amended, making some changes in 
the groups excluded from various provisions of the Act. 


Farming was previously entirely excluded, except for 
equal pay, wage collection and enforcement provisions. 
Farm workers, by definition “persons employed on a 
farm whose employment is directly related to the pri- 
mary production of eggs, milk, grain, seeds, fruit, vege- 
tables, maple products, honey, tobacco, pigs, cattle, 
sheep and poultry,” are now excluded from only specific 
provisions of the Act: the hours of work, overtime, 
minimum wage and annual vacation sections. 
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Although farming proper has been excluded, a variety 
of horticultural, veterinarian and agricultural service 
have been covered by the minimum wage and annua 
vacation sections but exempted from hours and overtime 
provisions. In the current revision, most of these occu 
pations related to farming have been given the protec 
tion of the hours and overtime provisions of the Act 
Still excluded from hours and overtime provisions ar 
persons employed in landscape gardening, mushroon 
srowing, the growing of flowers for the retail and whole 
sale trade, and the growing, transporting and laying o 
sod. 


Commission salesmen, previously excluded from the Ac 
in the same way as farm workers, are now excludes 
only from hours of work, overtime and minimum wag 
provisions. Real estate salesmen are, however, entirel 
excluded. 


Certain trainees (nurse or nursing assistant, laborator 
technologist and radiological technician) are now ex 
cluded from the minimum wage and vacations with pa 
provisions. 


Hours of work 


Under Part I of the Canada Labour (Standards) Code 
three orders have been made. One applies to interpre 
vincial shipping operating to and from ports in the lowe 
St. Lawrence River and east coast areas of Canada. Th 
order suspends the hours-of-work provisions of the Cod 
until December 31, 1973, and lays down hours-of-wor'! 
standards that must be observed for the duration. Ship 
ping undertakings operating out of Newfoundland ar 
covered by an earlier deferment order ending on th 
same date. 


The Coal Division of the Cape Breton Developmen 
Corporation was at first placed under deferment unt 
December 31, 1969. The period of suspension was ex 
tended until July 31, 1971, and a progressive reductio: 
of hours of work provided for. 


The Great Northern Railway Company was also place: 
under deferment. Hours-of-work standards that mus 
be observed are those negotiated by collective agree 
ment. Other railways were already under deferment. 


In Manitoba, standard hours of work for men were re 
duced to 44 in a week from January 1, 1971. Unde 
the former provision, standard hours were 8 in a da 
and 48 in a week for men, and 8 in a day and 441 
a week for women. 
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n Ontario, several regulations governing overtime were 
hanged. In the fruit and vegetable processing industry, 
easonal employees must now be paid overtime pay after 
55 hours in a week, rather than after 60. Businesses 
etting out for hire vehicles driven by chauffeurs are 
ncluded in the definition of the taxi industry; as a result, 
hese drivers are not entitled to overtime pay after 48 
ours in a week or on holidays. Employees in the sewer 
and watermain construction industry are entitled to 
overtime pay after 48 hours, instead of after 50 hours 
a week. 


In New Brunswick, overtime at the rate of one and 
one half times the regular rate must be paid after 50 
ours in a week on road or bridge construction or repair 
done under provincial government contract. The over- 
time rate is applicable where overtime pay is not regu- 
lated by a collective agreement. 


Employers subject to the Alberta Labour Act are no 
longer required to report emergency hours worked in 
excess of maximum hours. Previously, such emergency 

ork and the reasons for exceeding the limit had to 
ibe reported to the Board of Industrial Relations within 
a specified time. 


A number of hours-of-work and minimum wage orders 
were reissued, making several changes in hours and 
overtime provisions. The order governing employees of 
‘tural municipalities engaged in road work was changed 
to limit hours of work to 12 in a day and 242 in a 
month and to require that overtime be paid after these 
limits. Previously, these employees were entirely exclud- 
ed from hours-of-work limits. The coverage of the order 
was extended to cover road maintenance and snow 
removal. In the highway and railway construction in- 
dustry, hours of work are limited to 10 in a day and 
88 in a two-week period, unless overtime is paid. The 
previous limits were 10 in a day and 191 in a month. 


The Alberta order requiring employers to provide free 
transportation to women whose work begins or ends 
between midnight and 6 a.m. was extended to apply 
to all women workers anywhere in the province. Pre- 
viously, women employed in places with a population 
under 2,000 were exempted. The previous exemption 
of nursing staff no longer applies. 
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Annual vacations with pay 


As a result of amendments to the Employment Standards 
Act, employees in Ontario are now entitled to two weeks 
vacation with pay after two years of employment, rather 
than after four years. As previously, employees are 
entitled to one week’s vacation after the first year of 
employment. 


Non-continuous prior service may be counted for vaca- 
tion purposes. If an employee has completed 12 months 
of non-continuous employment in any period of 36 
months after the year 1966, he is entitled to a vacation. 


The vacation must be granted not later than 10 months 
after the end of the year during which it was earned. 
The Director of Employment Standards, however, may 
now require the employer to pay at any time the vaca- 
tion pay to which an employee is entitled. 


The Act stipulates that vacation pay is to be considered 
as held in trust for the employee. It is a charge on the 
assets of the employer or his estate and has priority 
over all other claims. 


The three-month service requirement for vacation pay 
on termination of employment was removed from the 
Nova Scotia Vacation Pay Act. All employees begin 
accumulating their entitlement to vacation benefits from 
the date of hiring. A further change is that a vacation 
need no longer be taken in an unbroken two-week 
period; the employer and employee may agree to divide 
it into two or more periods. Construction workers are 
now entitled to the same vacation benefits as other 
employees, because the vacation stamp system was dis- 
continued as of July I. 


The Newfoundland Annual Vacations with Pay Act, 1969, 
was amended to provide that an employee who has not 
qualified for a vacation by working the required 90 per 
cent of regular working hours during a year and who 
continues to be employed is entitled to vacation pay in 
proportion to the time worked. The vacation pay must 
be paid not later than one week after the anniversary 
date of the workman’s employment. 


References to “vacation credits” in the Alberta Labour 
Act were deleted. At present, an order of the Board 
provides for vacation credits in the construction in- 
dustry. 
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Public holidays 


Alberta amended its holiday orders on July 1 to increase 
the number of paid holidays from five to seven. Victoria 
Day and Thanksgiving Day are now included. If any of 
the seven holidays falls on an employee’s regular work- 
ing day and he does not work on that day, he is entitled 
to holiday pay equivalent to his regular wages for the 
day. If he does work, he must be given the holiday 
pay and either his normal wages for the hours worked 
or a day off with pay at another time. 


Construction workers are entitled to a lump sum in lieu 
of holidays; in line with the addition of the two holidays, 
this sum was increased from 2 to 2.8 per cent of regular 
wages for the period of employment. The lump sum 
is to be paid on December 31 or on termination of 
employment, whichever occurs first. 


Various categories of salesmen were excluded from en- 
titlement to holidays. 


Effective July 2, Manitoba introduced pay for holidays 
not worked. The provisions requiring pay for the seven 
general holidays already established under the Employ- 
ment Standards Act are generally similar to those of 
comparable federal, Alberta and Saskatchewan legisla- 
tion. Under the previous provisions of the Act, employ- 
ees were entitled only to overtime pay for holidays 
worked. 


Construction workers are governed by holiday provi- 
sions similar to the Alberta provisions outlined above. 
The lump sum payable is 2 per cent of total gross wages, 
exclusive of overtime, for the calendar year. 


Employees who work on the holiday must be given 
holiday pay and, in addition, overtime pay of one and 
one half times their regular rate for all time worked. 


As previously, certain employees (in continuous opera- 
tions, seasonal industries except construction, places of 
amusement, gasoline service stations, hospitals, hotels, 
restaurants, or in domestic service) are governed by 
different holiday provisions. For these groups, a day 
off with pay may be substituted. 
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There are several situations in which an employee is 
not entitled to holiday pay—principally, where he has 
not worked for at least 15 days during the 30 calendar 
days immediately preceding the holiday. If he works 
on the holiday, however, he must be paid at the overtime 
rate. 


Ontario repealed a clause providing that an employee 
who had not earned wages from his employer for at 
least 12 of the 30 calendar days preceding a holiday 
was not entitled to overtime pay for work done on the 
holiday. 


Weekly rest 


The Alberta weekly rest provisions were amended t< 
require 24 consecutive hours of rest “in each consecutive 
period of seven days” instead of, as under the forme: 
more restrictive wording, “immediately following eack 
period of not more than six consecutive days of work.” 


Minimum age for employment 


In Alberta, persons under 15 may not be employed it 
any employment without the written consent of thé 
parent or guardian and the approval of the Board 
Previously, it was forbidden to employ persons unde! 
15 in a factory, shop or office building under any cir 
cumstances. 


The provisions prohibiting the employment of school-ag 
children during school hours were transferred from the 
School Act to the Alberta Labour Act. Certificate: 
exempting a child from school attendance for a tempo- 
rary period may no longer be granted. 


Wage protection 


A new enactment in Manitoba, The Payment of Wage: 
Act, which gives wide protection in this area to mos! 
employees in the province, went into effect on Sep: 
tember 1, 1970. The Act lays down rules respecting the 
frequency and form of wage payment and provides foi 
the establishment of a Wages Board to deal with case: 
of unpaid wages not settled by the Employment Stan. 
dards Division of the Department of Labour. The Boarc 
has power, after it has made an appropriate investiga. 
tion, to issue an order requiring the payment of wage: 
due, subject to an appeal to the county court. Where 
an employer does not comply with the order and doe: 
not bring an appeal, the order may be enforced by filing 
it in the county court. 
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s a further protection to the employee, the Board may, 
efore proceeding to deal with an application, require 
n employer to furnish a bond as security for wages, 
nd may order a third party who owes money to the 
mployer to pay all or part of such money to the Board, 
be held in trust for the payment of wages to the 
mployee. 


rovision is made also for the recovery on behalf of 
n employer of an overpayment of wages on termination 
f employment or of vacation pay. 


he Act has the same wide coverage as the Employment 
tandards Act. The principal exclusions are: employees 
ngaged in agriculture, fishing, fur farming, dairy farm- 
g, or in growing horticultural or market garden prod- 
cts for sale; domestics in private homes; and students 
nd qualified practitioners of professions governed by 
tatute. 


he Act vests in the Wages Board, which is to consist 
f at least three members, all the powers of a commis- 
ioner under Part V of the Manitoba Evidence Act, the 
ower to administer oaths, and all necessary powers of 
spection. If no Wages Board is appointed, the duties 
ssigned to it by the statute are to be carried out by 
he Manitoba Labour Board. 


ages must be paid at least semi-monthly, unless an 
xisting practice or collective agreement provides for 
longer period, and within five days of the end of a 
ay period (defined as a period not longer than 16 
nsecutive days) or of termination of employment. 
ages must be paid in legal Canadian currency or by 
heque. 


n employee who has not been paid his wages as re- 
uired by the Act may notify the Employment Stan- 
ards Division in writing, but he must do so within a 
eriod of 90 days. The Division may, of its own accord 
r upon receiving such notification, make the necessary 
vestigation, and may direct the employer to pay to 
he Division the wages found to be owing, at the same 
ime advising the employer of his right to appeal the 
irective to the Board. The appeal must be made within 
10 days, unless the Board allows a longer period. 
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Where the employer refuses to comply with the directive 
and does not seek a determination by the Board, the 
employee or the Division may, after the appeal period 
is over, refer the case to the Board for an order. The 
Board may not entertain an application where it is 
satisfied that the employee is taking court action for 
recovery of his wages or where it has received informa- 
tion that the employee has succeeded in an action. 


In dealing with an employee’s application, the Board 
must make whatever investigation it considers necessary, 
including the holding of a hearing. The parties must 
be given notice and an opportunity to present their case. 
Where the Board finds, upon inquiry, that the employer 
owes wages to the employee, it must by written order 
require payment to the Board of the amount deter- 
mined. The money collected by the Board as security 
or on third-party demand may be used to pay the wages 
found to be owing. Any surplus must be returned. Fail- 
ure to provide security or pay money to the Board when 
required is an offence punishable by a fine. 


An order of the Board may be appealed within 15 days 
to the county court for a final decision. The appeal is 
to be a trial de novo (a new trial). The Board must 
not pay over any moneys in its possession until the 
appeal period is over or the appeal disposed of. 


Amendments to the British Columbia Payment of Wages 
Act extended the benefits of the Act to employees gener- 
ally, subject to a limited number of exemptions. Pre- 
viously, only industries and occupations named in a 
schedule were covered. A number of provisions were 
strengthened. 


The section of the Act authorizing the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations to adjudicate claims for unpaid wages 
and collect the amount owing on behalf of the employee 
was amended to limit the amount of a wage claim made 
to the Board to six months wages, and to impose a 
time limit of six months within which wages may be 
claimed through the Board. 


Unpaid wages certified by the Board constitute a lien 
against an employer’s property in priority over all other 
claims, with the exception of liens for wages owed to 
workmen by that employer. 


The Board has authority to attach money payable by 
a third party to an employer named in the certificate. 
Under the amending Act, money deposited in a general 
bank account or credit union in the name of the em- 
ployer may also be attached. Where the Board has made 
a demand for the money owing to the employer, the 
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money must be paid to the Board and not to any other 
person, except with the written consent of the Board. 
As before, the Board may require an employer to furnish 
a bond to guarantee the payment of wages to his em- 
ployees. 


Formerly, wages could be assigned through payroll de- . 


ductions only to institutions or for purposes named in 
the Act or approved by the Board. Assignment of wages 
to chartered banks and credit unions, and for the meet- 
ing of credit obligations, is now permitted. 


Wage collection procedures in the Ontario Employment 
Standards Act (Part VIID) were strengthened. 


The Director of Employment Standards is now auth- 
orized to collect unpaid wages up to a maximum of 
$2,000 per employee, together with a penalty assessment 
against the employer of 10 per cent of the amount 
owing. The wages that may be collected are any wages, 
overtime pay, pay for work on holidays, or vacation 
pay due under the Act or under any law, custom, agree- 
ment or arrangement providing more favourable rights 
or benefits than the Act. Formerly, the Director was 
authorized to collect wages up to a maximum of $1,000. 


An employer who has paid the amount and penalty 
required may apply to the Minister within 15 days 
(previously, within 21 days) for a review of the Director’s 
determination. Before giving his decision in the matter, 
the Minister must hold a hearing, at which the employer 
or his agent may present his case. 


An employer who is dissatisfied with the Minister’s 
decision may now make an appeal to the Court of 
Appeal within 15 days, on the grounds that the decision 
is erroneous in point of law or in excess of jurisdiction. 
The appeal is to be heard as if made from a decision 
of a judge of the Supreme Court. 


Notice of motion must be served on the Minister. When 
requested to do so by the employer, the Minister must 
state a case, setting out the facts as found and the 
grounds on which the decision is questioned. 


As in a number of other provinces, the Director may 
require a person owing money to an employer who is 
liable to make any payment under the Act to pay it 
in whole or in part to the Director. The money is to 
be held in trust for payment of unpaid wages. 
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The Act requires the payment of one and one half times 
the regular rate of wages for work performed in excess _ 
of 48 hours in a week and on seven specified holidays. 
The employer is now expressly forbidden to reduce an_ 
employee’s regular rate in complying with this provision. 
The Director has authority to determine the regular rate 
paid to an employee. 


The Director is authorized to determine, by order, that 
business activities carried on through more than one 
corporation, individual, firm or association constitute a 
single employer for purposes of the Act. If he so deter- 
mines, all or any number of such individuals, firms or 
associations are then jointly liable to pay any unpaid 
wages, or any overtime, holiday or vacation pay. 


A new provision states that, when the ownership of a 
firm changes, a worker’s employment is to be deemed 
to have been employment with the new owner, and the 
continuity of employment is not to be broken. 


Unpaid wages (up to a maximum of $2,000) are to have 
priority over all claims and rights of all other creditors, 
including those of the Crown. 


Steps were taken in several provinces to protect employ- 
ees in respect of garnishment of wages. 


The New Brunswick Minimum Employment Standards 
Act prohibits the assignment of wages as security for 
a debt, and an amendment to the Manitoba Garnish- 
ment Act prohibits garnishment of wages until judgment 
has been entered against an employee. In Ontario, an 
employer is forbidden to dismiss an employee on the 
grounds that his wages are or may be garnisheed. Dis- 
missal or suspension on the same grounds is also forbid- 
den in Québec by the Code of Civil Procedure, and this 
provision was further amended to place on the employer 
the onus of proving that an employee was not dismissed 
or suspended for garnishment but for a fair and sufficient 
reason. 


As of November 1, the Alberta Labour Act requires all 
employers to give their employees pay statements on each 
regular payday. The Act formerly stated that such state- 
ments were to be provided by an employer with I1 or 
more employees. A new provision was added to the Act 
making the directors and officers of a corporation per- 
sonally liable for owed wages that a court has ordered 
must be paid to employees. 
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' Maternity protection 


he Ontario’s Women’s Equal Employment Opportunity 
Act, 1970, which prohibits discrimination in employment 
on grounds of sex or marital status, also contains mater- 
nity protection provisions, but these apply only to em- 
ployers with 25 or more employees. The Act prohibits 
dismissal for pregnancy and provides for unpaid mater- 
nity leave. 


If an employee has been in the service of her employer 
continuously for at least one year, the employer is for- 
Wbidden to dismiss her because of her pregnancy, and 
must grant her maternity leave, the normal duration 
of which is 12 weeks. On production of a medical 
certificate showing the expected date of confinement, 
the employee is entitled to a period of voluntary leave 
of up to six weeks preceding the specified date and 
extending to the actual date of delivery, when confine- 
‘ment takes place after the anticipated date. 


The employer may require the employee to go on ma- 
ternity leave at any time, however, if the duties of her 
position cannot reasonably be performed by a pregnant 
‘woman, or if her performance is materially affected by 
the pregnancy. The employee must produce a doctor’s 
certificate, when requested to do so by the employer. 


The Act provides for six weeks compulsory leave follow- 
ing confinement, and makes this obligation binding on 
both the employee and the employer. Provision is made, 
however, for a shorter period of postnatal leave, if it 
is recommended in writing by a medical practitioner. 


On her return to work, the employee must be reinstated 
without loss of seniority or accrued benefits. 


The maternity leave provisions are enforced in the same 
way as the equal employment opportunity provisions 
of the Act, through the filing of a complaint with the 
Director of the Ontario Women’s Bureau or through 
investigations of regular inspection staff. 


A complaint in regard to maternity leave may be filed 
by any person who has reasonable grounds for believing 
that the Act has been contravened, but the Director may 
refuse to accept the complaint unless the person con- 
cerned consents. If the matter is not settled in the infor- 
mal investigation made by the Ontario Women’s 
Bureau, a board of inquiry may be set up. There is 
also provision for prosecution in the courts and the 
imposition of a fine on summary conviction. 
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Notice of termination of employment 


Legislation was enacted in Ontario requiring employers 
to give written notice of termination of employment in 
cases of individual and collective dismissals. The legisla- 
tion, not yet proclaimed in force, is a separate Part (1A) 
of the Employment Standards Act. Ontario is the sixth 
province to lay down statutory notice requirements, and 
the second after Québec to require notice of mass 
layoffs. 


The notice requirements will apply to employers gener- 
ally, including the Crown and its agencies. Regulations 
may be made exempting any type of employment from 
Part 1A. Unless a change is made in the regulations, 
professional workers and trainees, real estate salesmen, 
persons engaged in commercial fishing and domestic 
servants would be excluded from notice provisions, as 
they are from certain other Parts of the Act. 


An employee must has been employed by the employer 
for three months or more to be entitled to notice of 
termination. An employer will be required to give notice 
to individuals ranging from one to eight weeks, depend- 
ing on the length of the employee’s service. The mini- 
mum amount of notice required is as follows: 


Period of Employment Notice Required 


Less than 2 years | week 
2-5 years 2 weeks 
5-10 years 4 weeks 

10 years or more 8 weeks 


The regulations are to prescribe what constitutes a 
period of employment. Where notice is given, employ- 
ment must be continued until the notice has expired. 


The group notice requirement applies when an employer 
terminates the employment of 50 or more persons within 
four weeks or less. The Act does not specify the length 
of notice required in case of collective dismissals. Notice 
is to be given in the manner and for the period pre- 
scribed in the regulations. Written notice is to be given 
to the Minister and to the employees. The Minister 
stated in the debate on second reading that the length 
of notice contemplated by the Government was eight 
weeks where 50-100 employees are to be laid off in any 
four-week period, 12 weeks for 100-300 employees, and 
16 weeks for more than 300 employees. 
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The Minister stated that the notice requirements would 
not operate in such situations as seasonal or intermittent 
employment, short-term layoffs, legal strikes or lockouts 
or in other cases where lengthy notice would not be 
possible. 


In a case of collective dismissal, the employer is required 
to co-operate with the Minister during the period of 
notice in any action or program aimed at re-establishing 
the dismissed workers in employment. 


In order to provide some protection to the employer 
against precipitate terminations of employment during 
the period of notice, an employee to whom collective 
notice has been given is required to give written notice 
of intention to quit his job. One week’s notice is required 
if the employee has had less than two years service, 
and two weeks if he has been employed for two years 
or more. 


An employer is not required to give notice to: (a) a 
person “employed for a definite term or task” (to be 
defined by the regulations); (b) a person who 1s “tempo- 
rarily laid off” (to be defined by the regulations); (c) 
a person who has been guilty of wilful misconduct, 
disobedience or wilful neglect of duty that has not been 
condoned by the employer; (d) a person employed in 
employment that has been exempted by the regulations. 


In addition, notice is not required where a contract of 
employment becomes impossible of performance or is 
frustrated by a fortuitous or unforeseeable event or 
circumstance. 


An employee may terminate his employment forthwith 
upon notice if his employer has been guilty of a breach 
of the terms and conditions of employment. 


The employer may require a dismissed worker to stop 
work at once if he notifies him in writing to that effect 
and pays him, as compensation in lieu of notice, the 
pay that he would have received had he worked regular 
hours during the period of notice, and also any unpaid 
vacation pay. 


The employer may not alter the wage rate or any other 
term or condition of employment of a person to whom 
notice has been given, and upon the expiry of the notice 
must pay him the wages and vacation pay to which 
he is entitled. 
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Compensation payable in lieu of notice is deemed wages | 
for purposes of the Act. Where an employer has failed 
to give the prescribed notice, or to pay the wages or 
vacation pay due on expiry of the notice, or to pay 
compensation in lieu of notice when employment is 
terminated forthwith, the wage collection procedures of 
the Employment Standards Act apply. 


Under the Québec legislation requiring employers to give 
advance notice of collective dismissals for technological 
or economic reasons to the Minister of Labour and 
Manpower (Section 45 of the Manpower Vocational 
Training and Qualification Act, in force since August 
2, 1969), a general regulation was issued, effective March 
7, 1970, setting out more detailed notice requirements. 


A “collective dismissal” within the terms of the Québec 
Act is a dismissal involving at least 10 employees within 
a period of two months. The required periods of notice 
are: 


LOshOO WORK CTS: taba det ee eee 2 months 
LOO 23003 WOT KES. owiehe enh ee 3 months 
More thams00iworkers awe ee 4 months 


An employer (other than an employer governed by the 
Construction Industry Labour Relations Act) who pro- 
poses to dismiss 10 or more employees must notify the 
Minister in advance unless (a) the undertaking is of a 
seasonal or intermittent nature, or (b) employees are 
to be dismissed for an indefinite period of less than 
six months. “Employee” does not include a director or 
officer of a corporation or a seasonal or casual worker. 
The legislation does not apply to establishments in- 
volved in a strike or lockout. 


The notice, which must be mailed by the employer to 
the Manpower Branch of the Department, and which 
becomes effective on the date of mailing, is to contain: 
(a) name and address of the employer or establishment; 
(b) nature of the principal product or service; (c) names 
and addresses of associations of employees; (d) reasons 
for the collective dismissal; (e) date on which collective 
dismissal will be made; (f) full name of each employee 
likely to be dismissed. 


Where, because of a fortuitous or unforeseeable event, 
an employer is unable to give the prescribed advance 
notice, he must inform the Minister as soon as he can, 
and give proof that it was impossible to foresee the 
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necessity for a collective dismissal. In such case the 
Minister, after consulting the employer, will determine 
the period of notice that must be given, and the employer 
is forbidden to dismiss the workers until the period has 
expired. 


The employer is required, at the request of the Minister, 
to participate immediately in the establishment of a 
committee on reclassification of employees and to con- 
tribute funds to the committee to the extent agreed upon 
by the parties. 


An article in the February 1970 issue of “Québec 
Travail” (the monthly publication of the Department 
of Labour and Manpower) described how a committee 
on reclassification functions. Although the establishment 
of such committees has been required by law only since 
1969, they have been set up by agreement of the Gov- 
ernment, employer and workers for almost five years. 


A committee is composed of equal numbers of repre- 
sentatives of the employer and the certified trade union 
or, if there is no trade union, of the employees, and 
an impartial chairman. Generally, each party is repre- 
sented by two members, who should be in a position 
to speak for their organization. The Manpower Branch 
is responsible for the establishment and functioning of 
the committees, and a representative of the Branch acts 
as consultant to each committee. The proceedings of 
the committee are confidential. 


The committee’s task is to study and recommend practi- 
cal measures for the re-establishment of the dismissed 


workers. Its practice is to hold a general meeting with 


the workers for information purposes. A manpower 
inventory is prepared by officials of the Manpower 
Centres. From the inventory a complete file on the 
situation of each individual may be obtained. 


Measures recommended may include training of various 
kinds,transfer to another employer or to another locali- 
ty, retirement or severance pay. The measures must be 
flexible enough to be adapted to the needs of each 
worker. By agreement, the expenses of the committee 
may be paid by the Department and the employer, with 
the workers making a nominal contribution. Before 
dissolution, the committee makes a report to the De- 
partment on its activities. 
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Equal pay 


The equal pay provisions of the Alberta Labour Act (Part 
VI) were strengthened through a rewording of the sub- 
stantive clause requiring equal pay and through the 
power granted to the Director of Labour Standards to 
make an investigation in the absence of a formal com- 
plaint. 


The Act now prohibits discrimination in the payment 
of wage rates of male and female employees where the 
work is “similar or substantially similar.” The previous 
wording was “identical or substantially identical.” An 
employee’s wages must not be reduced in order to con- 
form with this Part. 


An employee or her representative may make a com- 
plaint to the Director, who must designate an officer 
to inquire into the matter. The provision enabling a 
complaint to be filed by the employee’s representative 
is new. The Director may cause an inquiry to be made 
on his own initiative. 


If the officer designated to make an inquiry is of the 
opinion that there has been a violation, he must endea- 
vour to settle the matter. If, in his view, there has been 
no violation, or if no settlement is reached, he must 
report to the Board of Industrial Relations. 


The Board may hold a hearing and may issue a directive 
that is binding on the parties. The directive may re- 
quire the payment of wages owing for a period of up to 
six months preceding the complaint or termination of 
employment, whichever is earlier. The Board’s directive 
becomes enforceable on being filed with the Supreme 
Court. 


Instead of making a complaint, an employee may, as 
previously, institute civil action for recovery of wages 
due under the equal pay provisions. Up to 12 months 
wages (previously, six months wages) may be recovered 
under this alternative. 
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Part 2: Human rights 


Two important new Acts were passed in the field of 
human rights—the Manitoba Human Rights Act and the 
Ontario Women’s Equal Employment Opportunity Act, 
1970. The Manitoba Act is a general human rights code, 
similar to those that have been enacted in most of the 
other provinces. The Ontario Act is designed to prevent 
discrimination in employment on grounds of sex or 
marital status. Although it is intended primarily to pro- 
tect women, it seeks to ensure to both sexes an equal 
opportunity to obtain and retain employment, subject 
only to individual merits and qualifications. Maternity 
leave provisions are also a part of this Act. 


Amendments were made to the Nova Scotia Human 
Rights Act, the Ontario Age Discrimination Act and the 
Saskatchewan Bill of Rights Act. 


Manitoba and Newfoundland provided for the appoint- 
ment of an Ombudsman. Five provinces—Alberta, New 
Brunswick, Québec, Manitoba and Newfoundland— 
have now established the office of Ombudsman. The 
Newfoundland Act is to be proclaimed in force. 


The Manitoba Human Rights Act is a consolidation of 
the former Fair Employment Practices and Fair Accom- 
modation Practices Acts, passed in 1956 and 1960, re- 
spectively, revised and strengthened by the addition of 
new prohibitions. As before, discrimination is prohibited 
on grounds of race, creed, religion, colour, nationality, 
ancestry or place of origin in regard to employment, 
including job applications, inquiries and advertisements, 
trade union membership, publications, and places of 
public accommodation. New provisions ban discrimin- 
ation on any of these grounds in the renting of housing 
accommodation and commercial space, and in the let- 
ting of contracts that are offered to the public generally. 
Prohibitions in regard to trade union membership are 
made applicable to employers’ organizations and other 
occupational associations. Marital status is included in 
the grounds on which such organizations are forbidden 
to discriminate in the admission of their members. 
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In its new law, Manitoba forbids discrimination also 


on the basis of sex, becoming the fifth province to do” 


so. The ban on sex discrimination applies in all areas 


covered by the Act except public accommodation and 


rental practices. 


In regard to employers and employees, the new Act 
has brought about a substantial extension of coverage. 
The Fair Employment Practices Act did not apply to 
employers with fewer than five employees, non-profit 
organizations or domestic servants. 


The Human Rights Act covers all employers, including 
any person acting on behalf of an employer. Non-profit 
organizations are excluded only in any case where race, 
colour, creed, religion, sex, nationality, ancestry or place 
of origin is a reasonable occupational qualification. Do- 
mestic servants are no longer excluded. 


Previously, in the sections dealing with employment 
practices, application forms and job advertisements, a 
bona fide occupational qualification was accepted as a 
justification for an exception. Such exceptions are no 
longer provided for. 


The prohibition against discriminatory signs and publi- 
cations, previously contained in the Fair Accommo- 
dation Practices Act and thus applicable only to public 
accommodation, has been broadened to apply to any 
notice or other representation tending to restrict any 
right to which a person is entitled under the law. The 
provision is now directed also at distributors and sellers, 
as well as owners and controllers, of communications 
media. 


In public accommodation, not only the denial of accom- 
modation, facilities and services, but also discrimination 
in the manner in which they are provided is forbidden, 
on grounds of the race, colour, creed, religion, nationa- 
lity, ancestry or place of origin of the person or class 
of persons or of any other person or class of persons. 
The reference to “any other person or class of persons” 
is new and is in line with the provisions of other provin- 
cial Acts. 
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iscrimination is prohibited in the renting, and also in 

he terms and conditions of occupancy, of a commercial 

unit (defined to include space in a building used for 

industrial or commercial purposes, professional quarters 

or offices) or a self-contained dwelling unit. The latter 

is not defined, but is intended to cover apartment build- 
ings. 


} Contracts that discriminate against any person or class 
of persons or contain discriminatory clauses are prohi- 
bited. 


‘A general section is added protecting complainants, 
witnesses and persons disclosing information or partici- 
pating in proceedings under the Act against reprisals. 


A permanent body, the Manitoba Human Rights Com- 
‘mission, is created to administer and enforce the Act. 
It is also required to perform an educational role. 


| 


The Commission must inquire into any complaint made 
by an aggrieved person and may itself initiate an inqui- 
ty. The parties concerned must be given full opportunity 
to be heard and to be represented by counsel. Each 
;member of the Commission is to have the powers of 
a commissioner under the Manitoba Evidence Act. 


If the Commission finds a complaint to be justified, it 
must recommend to the Minister the course of action 
that should be followed. The Minister may then issue 
whatever order he deems necessary. 


As previously, the Minister’s order may be appealed 
within 10 days to a judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
by way of originating notice of motion to vary or set 
aside the order. The Minister and the complainant must 
be served with notice at least 10 days before the date 
of the hearing of the appeal. The hearing is to be a 
trial de novo and the judge’s decision is final. 


Formerly, the Manitoba anti-discrimination Acts pro- 
vided for an informal investigation into complaints, to 
be followed by a more formal inquiry by an ad hoc 
commission appointed by the Minister, if no settlement 
was reached. 
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Prosecution for an offence under the Act may be begun 
on the information of any person alleging, on behalf 
of himself or of any class of persons, that any right 
conferred by the Act has been denied, abridged or 
restricted. The consent of the Minister continues to be 
required for prosecutions. 


An injunction may be issued in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench against a person for an actual or attempted dep- 


rivation, abridgement or restriction of any right under 
the Act. 


Increased penalties are provided for violations. 
The Act, like the earlier ones, applies to the Crown. 


The equal employment opportunity provisions of the 
Ontario Women’s Equal Opportunity Act apply to em- 
ployers with six or more employees. 


The Director of the Ontario Women’s Bureau will be 
responsible for the enforcement of the Act, subject to 
the direction of the Minister. The Act may be enforced 
through the filing of a written complaint, as in the 
Ontario Human Rights Code, and the Department may 
also make investigations on its own initiative without 
receiving a formal complaint, as it now does with regard 
to equal pay under the Employment Standards Act. The 
Director of the Women’s Bureau is given inspection 
powers similar to those of the Director of Employment 
Standards under the Employment Standards Act. Pro- 
cedures for enforcement include an informal inquiry, 
where a settlement is sought, a formal hearing before 
a board of inquiry, and, finally, an appeal to the Ontario 
Court of Appeal for a final decision. 


The Act is made applicable to the Crown. 


The legislation forbids discrimination because of sex or 
marital status in job recruitment, hiring, training, pro- 
motion, transfer and dismissal, unless the work in ques- 
tion cannot reasonably be performed by a person be- 
cause of sex or marital status. 
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Employers are forbidden to establish or maintain any 
employment classification or category that excludes per- 
sons from employment or continued employment on 
grounds of sex or marital status, unless the work cannot 
reasonably be performed by persons of that sex or 
marital status. 


It is also a violation of the Act to maintain separate 
lines of progression for advancement or separate senior- 
ity lists based on sex or marital status that adversely 
affect any employee, unless sex or marital status 1s a 
reasonable occupational qualification for the work. 


Job advertisements, notices, signs or publications limit- 
ing a position to applicants of a particular sex or marital 
status are prohibited. 


Employment agencies are forbidden to discriminate in 
acting upon applications for their services or in referring 
applicants for employment. 


A complaint may be made to the Director by any person 
who has reasonable grounds for believing that the Act 
has been contravened. The Director may, however, ref- 
use to file a complaint made by a person other than 
the aggrieved person in regard to discrimination in 
employment (sec. 4) or in regard to maternity leave (sec. 
9) unless the person concerned consents. 


Workers who make a complaint or participate in any 
proceedings under the Act are protected against dis- 
missal or other penalty. 


The initial stage of the investigation of a complaint is 
the same as in other anti-discrimination legislation. An 
attempt is made to effect a settlement through concilia- 
tion. 


The parties may enter into a written agreement but, 
if the matter is already before a board of inquiry, the 
agreement is not binding until approved by the board. 
The Director is a party to any such agreement. A settle- 
ment is binding on the parties and enforceable in court. 
If a party to a settlement does not comply with its terms, 
the Director may file a complaint, which is acted upon 
in the same manner as other complaints. 
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Where it appears to the Director that a settlement will | 
not be reached, she must make a recommendation to” 
the Minister as to whether or not a board of inquiry 
should be appointed. The Minister may, in his discre- 
tion, appoint a board of one or more members. 


While an ad hoc board of inquiry is provided for, as 
in the Ontario Human Rights Code, it operates under 
a more formal and more legalized procedure and, in- 
stead of submitting recommendations to the Minister, 
it has power to make an order requiring full compliance 
and the taking of remedial action. An appeal against 
the board’s order may be made to the Court of Appeal. 


The Director is responsible for the handling of the 
complaint. The parties to a proceeding before the board 
are the Director, the person alleged to have contravened 
the Act, the complainant, any other person named in 
the complaint as having been discriminated against 
under sec. 4 (employment) or sec. 9 (maternity leave) 
and any other person specified by the board. The latter 
must be given an opportunity to be heard, if he objects 
to his inclusion as a party to the proceeding. 


Notice of a hearing before the board must be served 
at least 10 days in advance. The notice must contain 
specified information, including a concise statement of 
the issues. The hearing must be public, unless the board 
finds that intimate financial, personal or other matters 
may be disclosed. The board of inquiry has power to 
compel witnesses to appear, to examine them under oath 
and to require the production of documents. Persons 
are liable for contempt of the board as for contempt 
of court. Contempt proceedings may be instituted in 
the High Court. 


A party to the proceedings may be represented by coun- 
sel or an agent, may call and examine witnesses, and 
conduct cross-examinations. Counsel for a witness may 
be present at a hearing to advise his client, but may 
take no other part in the hearing without leave of the 
board. A witness is protected against self-incrimination. 


A written record of evidence must be kept, and the 
written record and all other pertinent documents form 
the record of the case. 
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Where the board decides that a party has contravened 
the Act, it may make an order requiring compliance 
with the provision contravened and, in case of an offence 
against the employment or maternity leave provisions, 
may direct the offending party to rectify the injury 
caused to the aggrieved person and compensate her for 
it. The board’s decision must be in writing and, if re- 
quested by a party, the board must give reasons for 
the decision. A copy of the decision, including reasons, 
must be served on the parties, together with a notice 
Stating rights of appeal. A board order becomes en- 
forceable as an order of the Supreme Court by filing 
it with the Court. 


Any party to a hearing before the board may appeal 
from the board’s order to the Court of Appeal for a 
final decision. The Minister may designate counsel to 
assist the Court. The appeal may be made on questions 
of law or fact or both. 


Individuals who contravene the Act, regulations or a 
board order are liable on summary conviction to a 
maximum fine of $800, and corporations, trade unions, 
employers’ organizations and employment agencies to 
a maximum fine of $3,000. The consent of the Minister 
is required for prosecutions. The Minister may apply 
to the Supreme Court for an injunction prohibiting a 
person convicted of an offence from continuing the 
conduct constituting the offence. 


Regulations may be made exempting any class of em- 
ployers or employees from the application of the Act. 


Amendments made to the Nova Scotia Human Rights 
Act narrowed the exemption allowed for religious and 
ethnic organizations operated primarily to foster the 
welfare of a religious or ethnic group. The Act applies 
except in dealings between these organizations and per- 
sons of the same religion or ethnic origin. 


The Ontario Age Discrimination Act, which prohibits 
discrimination because of age in employment and 
job advertising against persons between the ages of 40 
and 65, was amended to extend its coverage to the 
provincial Government and all its agencies. 
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The Saskatchewan Bill of Rights Act, passed in 1947, 
is civil liberties legislation of a general nature. The Act 
was amended to introduce an enforcement procedure 
similar to those established under human rights Acts. 
Previously, the Act was enforceable by prosecution for 
an offence or by an action for an injunction. The Act, 
like the province’s Fair Employment Practices and Fair 
Accommodation Practices Acts, is administered by the 
Attorney-General’s Department. 


The amending Act provides for an informal inquiry 
into a complaint by an official of the Attorney-General’s 
Department, and, if necessary, the setting up of a com- 
mission. The Attorney-General must send a copy of the 
commission’s recommendations to the parties and may 
publish them, if he considers it advisable. There is no 
provision for an order requiring compliance. 


As one of a series of legislative measures designed to 
guarantee civil rights and civil liberties, the Manitoba 
Legislature adopted an Act to amend the Queen’s Bench 
Act. The Act, which would have particular application 
in labour disputes, prohibits the Court from granting 
an injunction that would require a person to work or 
perform personal services for his employer. A person 
is not to be held in contempt of court for failing to 
comply with a court order merely because of a refusal, 
neglect or omission to perform work or personal services 
for his employer. 


The Court is also forbidden to grant an injunction res- 
training the exercise of a person’s right to freedom of 
speech. “Exercise of freedom of speech” is defined as 
communication of information on a public thoroughfare 
by true statements, whether orally, through printed ma- 
terial or by any other means. 


These provisions are not to affect the enforcement of 
laws or by-laws respecting the use of public thorough- 
fares, protection of public property, general conduct in 
public places, or restrictions against the making of cer- 
tain statements or statements of certain types (e.g., hate 
literature) or defamation. 
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Consumer, August 


The consumer price index (1961= 100) unchanged from 
its July level of 130.5, was 2.8 per cent higher than in 
August 1969. Increases of 0.2 per cent in the food com- 
ponent, 0.3 per cent in health and personal care, and 
0.1 per cent in the transportation, and recreation and 
reading components, were offset by declines of 0.6 per 
cent in clothing and 0.1 per cent in tobacco and alcohol. 
The housing index was unchanged. Since the beginning 
of 1970, the all-items index rose 1.8 per cent, compared 
with an increase of 3.5 per cent over the same period 
in 1969 and of 2.2 per cent in 1968. 


The food index increased 0.2 per cent to 131.9 from 
131.6, and was 1.0 per cent higher than a year earlier, 
considerably less than the average July to August ad- 


prices for furniture, floor coverings and textiles out- 
weighed higher prices for utensils and equipment items, 
Household supplies declined because of lower prices for 
detergent powder. 


The clothing index declined 0.6 per cent, from 126.9 to 
126.2 and was 1.0 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Men’s, women’s and children’s wear, and footwear, con- 
tributed to the decline, with only piece goods prices 
increasing. There were declines also in the prices of 
men’s shirts, trousers, windbreakers and shoes, and 
women’s hosiery and dresses. 


The transportation index rose 0.1 per cent to 125.3 from 
125.2, and was 4.0 per cent higher than in August 1969. 
The inter-city travel component advanced because of 


vance of over one per cent in recent years. Since the 
beginning of 1970, food prices have risen by 1.4 per 
cent. Among staple items, fresh milk rose 1.7 per cent 
and ground and instant coffee advanced 1.5 per cent 
and 1.9 per cent respectively. The average retail price 
of bread declined 0.5 per cent; sugar and butter prices 
also moved downwards. Eggs advanced 6.8 per cent, 
their first price increase of 1970. Among meat items, 
beef and poultry registered declines of 0.6 per cent and 
2.0 per cent; pork prices rose 1.0 per cent. Fresh produce 
prices were lower. Among fresh fruits, prices of oranges 
and grapefruit declined—those of apples and bananas 
increased. Most fresh vegetable items decreased in price, 
with declines of 10 per cent or more for potatoes, cab- 
bage, celery and turnips. More than four-fifths of the 
increase in the food index in the last 12 moriths was 
due to restaurant meals which advanced 5.8 per cent 
compared with 0.2 per cent for the food-at-home com- 
ponent. 


The housing index at 131.5, was unchanged, but was 
4.9 per cent higher than a year earlier. Between July 
and August there was an increase in the shelter compo- 
nent mainly attributable to small increases in rent and 
home-ownership costs. This was offset by a decline in 
the household operation group. In this group, higher 
coal prices caused the fuel and lighting sub-group to 
rise slightly. Home-furnishings prices declined as lower 
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increased plane fares, and the price level for local trans- 
portation also increased due to higher taxi fares in some 
cities. There was a marginal decline in the retail price 
of new cars. Gasoline prices remained unchanged, and 
there were some increases in motor oil prices. 


The health and personal care index rose 0.3 per cent, 
from 139.8 to 140.2, and was 4.5 per cent above the 
level of August 1969. The advance was attributable to 
increased prices for some pharmaceuticals as well as 
generally higher prices for a number of toiletry items, 
including toilet soap and toothpaste. 


The recreation and reading index, at 132.5, advanced 
0.1 per cent from 132.4 as a result of higher admission 
charges to football games in Toronto and Vancouver, 
and some increases in camera film and processing char- 
ges. The index was 3.8 per cent higher than in August 
1969. 


Mainly as a result of price decreases for cigarettes, the 
tobacco and alcohol index declined 0.1 per cent to 126.4 
from 126.5. It was unchanged from the August 1969 
level. 
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City consumer, August 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
July and August were: Montreal —.5 to 124.8; Ottawa 
—.5 to 128.0; Vancouver —.2 to 123.4: Toronto —.1 to 
127.7; Saskatoon-Regina remained unchanged at 122.4; 
Halifax +.1 to 125.3; Winnipeg +.1 to 129.3; Saint 
John +.2 to 124.0; Edmonton-Calgary +.2 to 125.7; 
St. John’s +.3 to 122.6. 


Wholesale, August 


The general wholesale index (1935-39=100) declined 
0.5 per cent to 284.4 from the revised July index of 
286.2. It was 0.7 per cent higher than the August 1969 
index of 282.8. Six of the eight major group indexes 
were lower, one advanced, and the remaining group, 
non-metallic mineral products, was unchanged at 214.4, 


The vegetable products group index declined 1.1 per 
cent to 236.2 from 238.8 on lower prices for potatoes, 
tea, coffee and cocoa, grains, and sugar and its products. 
The non-ferrous metals products group index declined 
0.8 per cent to 275.6 from 277.9, reflecting price de- 
creases for refined copper (export sales) and lead. 


In the animal products group index, lower prices for 
livestock and fresh meats were responsible for a decrease 
of 0.7 per cent to 321.6 from 323.9. The woods products 


group index declined 0.3 per cent to 378.8 from 379.9 
on price decreases for hardwoods, reinforced by declines 
in newsprint and woodpulp because of movements in 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) for ten regional 
cities and city combinations, registered minor advances 


and declines ranging between + 2.2 and —0.4 per cent. 


Food prices showed no consistent pattern, with increases 
in the Maritime and Prairie cities, and declines recorded 
in the remaining cities—ranging from —0.2 per cent in 
Toronto to —1.3 per cent in Ottawa. Housing indexes 
were lower in most cities, reflecting sales on a number 
of home-furnishing items. Summer sales on men’s and 
women’s wear items contributed to the decreases in 
clothing indexes in all cities except Vancouver and Saint 
John. Transportation indexes, on a whole, registered 
marginal increases, due mainly to a general advance 
in domestic air fares. In Halifax and Montreal these 
increases were outweighed by declines in new car prices. 


Health and personal care indexes recorded increases in 
all cities surveyed, as a result of higher prices for phar- 
maceutical and toiletry items. Recreation and reading 
components in Toronto and Vancouver rose 0.6 per cent 
to 0.2 per cent; other cities recorded both marginal 
advances and declines. Because of “specials” in ciga- 
rettes, tobacco and alcohol indexes decreased by 0.2 per 
cent in Montreal and St. John’s, but were virtually 
unchanged in other cities. 
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the exchange rate for United States dollars. The textile 
products group index increased slightly to 257.0 from 
2200 


U.S. consumer, August 


The United States consumer price index (1957-59 = 100) 
increased 0.2 per cent to 136.0 in August. The month’s 
increase was the smallest since December 1968. Clothing 
costs rose slightly, but the increase in food prices, 0.1 
per cent, was less than usual at this time of year. Con- 
sumer services charges continued to advance at a rate 
of 0.6 per cent, about the same as in the preceding three 
months, but noticeably less than in the first four months 
of the year. 


Other price index changes were: housing + 0.6 to 137.0; 
transportation —0.6 to 130.6; health and recreation +0.6 
to 145.1; medical care +0.6 to 166.8; personal care +0.5 
to 131.3; reading and recreation +04 to 137.1. 
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British retail, June 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 19, 1962 = 100) 
was 139.9 at June 16, compared with 139.5 at May 19, 
and 132.1 at June 17, 1969. 


The increase was due to rises in the average levels of 
prices of many goods and services which were partly 
offset by reductions in the average prices of potatoes 
and some other vegetables. 


The index for items of food whose prices show 
significant seasonal variations—home-killed lamb, fresh 
and smoked fish, eggs, fresh vegetables and fresh 
fruit—was 156.9 compared with 159.2, and for all other 
items of food it was 138.6. 


Reductions in the average prices of potatoes, tomatoes 
and onions were more than offset by increases in the 
average prices of many other items—meat, bacon, car- 
rots, cauliflower and ice cream. The index for the food 
group as a whole was 141.6, compared with 141.0 in 
May. 


There were rises in the average levels of prices of many 
articles of clothing and footwear and the index for the 
group as a whole advanced to 123.1 from 122.6 in May. 


Mainly as a result of an increase in the average level 


of prices of second-hand cars, the index for the transport 


and vehicles group as a whole rose to 131.0, compared 
with 130.2 in May. 


The 7th annual meeting of the Canadian Industrial 
Relations Research Institute was held in Ottawa June 
18-19. The theme of the meeting was Centralization in 
Collective Bargaining. Synopses of the following papers 
are presented this month (Synopses of other papers 
appeared in the October number, p. 708 and in No- 
vember, p. 788): The Trucking Industry in Ontario, by 
Graeme McKechnie, York University; and Decentra- 
lized Bargaining: Its Problems and Direction in Ontario 
and the Western Provinces, by J. D. Muir, University 
of Alberta. 


Graeme McKechnie 


The collective bargaining system established in the for- 
hire sector of the Ontario trucking industry was de- 
scribed by Graeme McKechnie of York University. In 
this rather turbulent industry, he said, a sophisticated 
form of bargaining has evolved. Although there have 
been many wildcat strikes in the industry and although 
the employees are very independent, there is a basic 
cohesion in the bargaining system. 


In 1945, the Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau was established at the union’s insistence. This 
came about as the International Brotherhood of Team- 
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sters began moving into Ontario. There are 65 compa: 
nies belonging to the bureau, representing 10,006 
workers, or about half of the Teamsters in the province 
about 25 companies in the for-hire sector have stayec 
out of the bureau. 


The board of the Motor Transport Bureau sets policy 
to prevent the larger companies from having too mucl 
influence in the industry. The Bureau negotiates fron 
10 to 12 individual agreements, and the remainder ar 
multi-employer agreements. The union, as well, bargain 
on a centralized basis. It sends seven members to a join 
council with management. Besides the bargaining, th 
Bureau represents the companies in arbitration and con 
ciliation proceedings, providing a total service to eac 
member company. This is compared to U.S. association 
that are informal and often lie dormant between negott 
ation periods. 


There are several reasons for the stability of the Bureau 
There is its permanent nature, with a permanent staf! 
The union in Ontario is weak with much internal dis 
sension. And 90 per cent of grievances are brough 
before the joint board, and about 80 per cent are solve 
before any outside party becomes involved. Grievance 
are often foreseen, and thus they are solved beforehanc 
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ere are monthly meetings of the joint committee 
here agreements are discussed and interpretations 
roned out. Then, both the companies and the unions 
yare bound by these decisions. And finally, the employers 

rave been able to maintain solidarity during strikes. If 
yne company is struck, the others impose a lockout. 


he Bureau has a wider effect in the industry. The other 
ompanies, the non-members, usually follow the Bureau’s 
Jecisions. The centralized system evolved also because 
of the high proportion of labour costs as part of the 
‘otal costs; the good communication between individual 
drivers who all know what salaries the others receive 
and the fact that in the industry there are a few large 
rms and many small companies. It is also easy admin- 
istratively to have multi-employer bargaining. There are 
only four classifications of employees—excluding 
white-collar workers. And there are government regula- 
tions concerning the rates the companies can charge. 
he proof of the success of the system can be shown 
by the lessening number of wildcat and official strikes. 
Since 1962, there have been only two major strikes in 
he industry in Ontario. 


| . Douglas Muir 


Decentralized bargaining—its problems and direction—in 
he public education systems of Ontario and the Western 
provinces was discussed by J. Douglas Muir of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. Teachers in all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland use collective 
bargaining to determine their salary levels. They have 
fought for this right against strong resistance by most 
school trustees, who think that it is unprofessional and 
undermines the responsibilities delegated to them by 
the electorate, and by other ratepayers, who are con- 
vinced that it affects school taxes. 


The primary reason for the development of decentralized 
bargaining in Ontario and the Western provinces was 
simply one of historical evolution. Teachers’ occupational 
associations were formed in Ontario, British Columbia 
jand Alberta after World War I. These occupational 
Jassociations began either as loose affiliations of local 
|teachers’ associations, as in British Columbia, or as a 
lfairly centralized association, as in Alberta, where 
teachers were affiliated directly to the provincial body 
| rather than to the local association. Regardless of the 
| organizational structure, the strength of the association 
| initially lay in the locals of the association. Consequent- 
ly, some locals developed faster, became stronger and 
| assumed more militancy than did others. Teachers in 
some locals strongly endorsed the associations’ occupa- 
tional objectives, whereas those in others did not. Pres- 
sure for voluntary recognition of the local association 
as a bargaining representative for teachers therefore 
varied from one local to another. School trustee resis- 
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tance to this voluntary bargaining concept also varied 
between school jurisdictions. As a result, throughout the 
1920s and 1930s some local teachers “bargained” col- 
lectively with their local school boards but others did 
not. 


The weakness and inequity of the voluntary system of 
bargaining became quite evident to the teachers of Brit- 
ish Columbia and Alberta during the 1930s. The Teach- 
ers’ Associations in these two provinces exerted consid- 
erable effort to obtain some form of bargaining rights. 
As a result of the pressure by teachers in British Colum- 
bia, the Educational Act was revised in 1937 to provide 
compulsory arbitration of teachers’ salary disputes and 
an implicit recognition of the teachers’ right to bargain. 
Similarly, the efforts of the Alberta teachers resulted 
in the establishment in 1936 of a statutory association 
membership requirement and the obtaining in 1941 of 
the statutory right to bargaining. Teachers in Ontario 
have not sought and do not as yet have the right to 
bargain, but they have a series of “gentlemen’s agree- 
ments” that takes the form of an exchange of letters 
between the Ontario Teachers’ Association and the On- 
tario School Trustees’ Council. 


The rights acquired by teachers in Alberta and British 
Columbia were obtained on the basis of the then existing 
decentralized or local bargaining structure. Although the 
bargaining structure is still decentralized in British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta and Ontario, it is not always conducted 
at the local level without the involvement of the provin- 
cial associations. In British Columbia, the actual salary 
negotiations are conducted between a committee of local 
teachers and a committee of the local school board. If 
a local settlement is not reached, the central staff of 
the Teachers’ Association prepares and presents briefs 
to the salary arbitration board. A similar practice exists 
in Alberta, but if a settlkement is not reached at the 
local level, the staff of the teachers’ association must 
become involved before the dispute can be referred to 
a Conciliation Commissioner. 


Although the bargaining structure is decentralized in 
these three provinces, considerable control, co-ordination 
and direction is provided. Over the past decade, however, 
the trustees’ associations in Alberta and British Columbia 
have opposed the existing decentralized bargaining 
structures, and opposition is developing in Ontario. The 
school boards’ opposition to decentralized bargaining 
has been based on the arguments that: (a) it fits into 
the ‘teachers’ whipsawing tactics;” (b) it forces inexperl- 
enced trustees to face the teachers’ experienced bar- 
gainers; (c) it is time-consuming for part-time trustees; 
(d) it is detrimental to the education system, and (e) 
the differences in the local conditions do not warrant 
local bargaining—particularly when virtually all bar- 
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gaining issues concern money. Teachers in all three 
provinces strongly support the existing decentralized 
bargaining structure and are resisting any move on the 
part of the trustees to centralize it. The teachers argue 
that negotiations must be conducted between the em- 
ployer (trustees) and its employees (teachers). ‘The 
struggle between the two groups over this issue will be 
resolved by the power relationship that exists. 


One of the central points of difference between the trust- 
ees’ position and the teachers’ position on decentralized 
bargaining is whether such bargaining takes local condi- 
tions into account. The trustees claim it does not; the 
teachers insist that it does. Local conditions have little 
influence on the level of salaries established in either 
British Columbia or Alberta, and one could question 
the economic value of the decentralized bargaining 
structure in these two provinces. 


With the increased consolidation of school boards and 
the increased activities of the teachers’ and school trustee 
associations, the impact of this decentralized structure 
will probably be even less in the future. 


There are five basic factors leading to the intraprovincial 
similarity of teachers’ salaries even under a decentralized 
bargaining system. One may be classified as financial-la- 
bour market and the others as institutional in nature. 
In Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia, salaries were 
originally determined between the representatives of the 
local teachers and the school board. The salary determi- 
nation procedure has become more and more sophisti- 
cated and as a result, the provincial associations of both 
the teachers and the trustees have been taking a more 
and more active role in the determination of teachers’ 
salaries. With each stage of association involvement, 
there has been more emphasis upon comparability and 
a greater consistency in the salary levels established 
within the province. In British Columbia and Alberta, 
the professional negotiators of the provincial associa- 
tions are now giving personal assistance and advice to 
the local negotiators. In some instances, they are actually 
participating in local negotiations. With each of these 
steps comes a natural tendency to overlook and reduce 
the impact of local conditions. 


Third parties play a much stronger role in collective 
bargaining in the public sector than they do in the 
private sector. There is no area in the public sector where 
the impact of these third parties has been as great as 
in education. Education being a sensitive area, most 
government officials are extremely anxious to avoid a 
“situation” there, but, as some school trustees are 
elected every year, teachers’ salaries and school taxes 
tend to become election issues each and every year. 
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Many trustees welcome the chance to hand over this’ 
problem to a third party, but both teachers and trustees: 


want to avoid the pressure created with the involvement 
of these third parties. 4 


Recognizing that local conditions do exist in each of 
the three provinces, it may be concluded that bargaining 
in the educational field is no longer primarily influenced 
by local conditions but by various financial, labour 
market and institutional factors. From an economic 
standpoint it appears hardly worth the time, effort or 
cost involved for teachers and trustees at the local level 
to go through the collective bargaining ritual each year. 
What justification is there for conducting about 7) 
different sets of negotiations in British Columbia and 
Alberta and 175 different sets of negotiations in Ontario, 
when the results are so similar? Therefore, in the educa- 
tion field there are two forces presently exerting pressure 
upon the industrial relations system. One force results 
from the rapid increase in educational costs and the 
pressure being developed by ratepayers to shift much 
of this burden to provincial Governments, who now 
have little control over the level of these expenditures. 
The second pressure in the system results from the 
narrowing of the intraprovincial differences in the level 
of teachers’ salaries and the weakening of any justifica- 
tion for locally determined salaries. 


The results are twofold. First, the financial responsibility 
for education is shifting to the provincial Government. 
This, in turn, will lead to increased government involve- 
ment in determining teachers’ salaries. Second, there is 
and will be a stronger move toward “area” or prov- 
ince-wide bargaining. Recent government activities in 
Québec, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan are obvious 
indicators of such a trend, and the reorganization of 
Ontario schools into larger school units may lead to 
an acceleration of this trend in that province. Similarly, 
the “negotiations” between the provincial Government, 
the teachers’ union and the Trustees’ Associations over 
the grant scale in Nova Scotia, and the emphasis that 
is being placed upon this scale, may lead to determi- 
nation of salaries at the provincial level there. In Al- 
berta, trustees and the teachers appear to be organizing 
more than ever before for salary negotiation on a zone 
basis. The Alberta Government’s recent 6 per cent bud- 
get increase limitation also suggests more government 
influence in salary determination than ever before. Fi- 
nally, in British Columbia, the Government’s recent 
financial bill requiring all school board budgets to be 
approved by the Government could lead to extensive 
government involvement in salary determination. Mr. 
Muir concluded: “I feel ... there is a definite trend 
toward greater centralization of the determination of 
teachers’ salaries in all provinces and that the provincial 
Government will become more and more involved in 


the actual salary determination process in all the prov- 
InCeEs.” 
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CUB 2946. The claimant filed for benefit on July 11, 
1969, when he lost his employment as a journeyman 
with a rubber plant that was experiencing a shortage 
of work. On his claim he noted, however, that he had 
received vacation pay for the first of the two weeks from 
July 13 to July 26; the insurance officer later confirmed 
that this was a period of continuous general holiday 
at the plant. 


On August 8, the claimant reported that, because of 
illness, he had been unable to work on July 28, but 
that he intended to return to his job on August 11, which 
he did. On August 27, he was notified that he was 
disqualified from receiving benefit from July 27 to Au- 
gust 3 inclusive because he had failed to prove that 
he was available for work, and because he had lost his 
employment “by reason of sickness.” The claimant then 
provided a statement certifying that he had been avail- 
able for work from July 11 to July 28, and he appealed 
to the board of referees about the disputed period. 
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The claimant stated in his appeal that the application 
for benefit, dated July 11, had been a renewal appli- 
cation, that he had already served his one-week waiting 
period in December 1968, that his vacation pay had 
been for the week from July 13 to July 19 only, and 
that he was unemployed and eligible for benefit at the 
end of that week. The board agreed that these facts 
were correct, but it held that, because the claimant had 
had a contract with his employer binding him to return 
to work on July 28, he had been taken ill while employed 
and was therefore ineligible for benefit under Sec. 66 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


One board member dissented. He stated that the claim- 
ant had been unemployed on July 26 when he was taken 
ill, and that he should therefore have received benefit 
for the disputed week. He noted that the employee 
would have received benefits if he had been laid off 
for an indefinite period because of lack of work, or had 
refused a recall because he had been taken ill, or if 
he had already been receiving benefit but had become 
ill and was unable to accept employment. 


In its submission to the Umpire, the claimant’s union 
reiterated that the employee’s vacation allowance had 
been depleted on July 19, although the plant’s general 
holiday continued up to July 28. Therefore, the union 
contended, he was unemployed from July 21 onwards, 
and his illness began while he held that status. 


The Umpire concluded that the claimant had indeed 
been entitled to benefit for the second week of the 
annual closing of the plant. A review of the established 
jurisprudence showed, however, that “a claimant whose 
employment contract provides for definite and regular 
periods of activity, be they for only one day a week 
or a few hours a day, is no longer entitled to benefit 
commencing on the date when he would otherwise re- 
turn to work, when he becomes unable to work by 
reason of an injury or illness happening during a week 
when he is also unemployed.” He therefore ruled that 
the claimant had lost his employment because of illness 
on July 28 or 29, and he dismissed the appeal. He recom- 
mended, however, that the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission either look into the possibility of changing 
Sec. 66 of the Act, or clarify it by regulations to avoid 
further confusion over its interpretation. 
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Summary Table 


July 
Activity 1970 


Cumulative Data 
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June July July July 
1970 1969 1970 1970 
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$43,854 
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$35.40 $31.83 $34.06 $34.59 
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* Monthly average. 
t Discrepancy between totals and subtotals due to rounding. 
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uring July, 148,000 initial and renewal claims were 
ed in local offices across Canada. This was 10,000 more 
an were filed during June. All provinces except New- 
oundland and British Columbia reported increases. In 
ritish Columbia there were 6,000 fewer initial claims 
led, a decrease of 32 per cent. Claims compared with 
uly 1969, increased by 28,000 or 23 per cent. New- 
oundland was the only province with fewer claims filed 
his year. 


t 439,000, the count of claimants on July 31 was virt- 
ally unchanged from June 30. A decrease of 6,800 
ales was offset by an increase of 4,300 females. Large 
umeric changes occurred in Ontario, 16,000 increase; 
uebec, 11,000 decrease and British Columbia, 6,000 
ecrease. 


n July 31 there were 161,000 or 58 per cent more 
laimants than on the same date one year earlier. The 
umber of male claimants increased by 70 per cent, 
emales by 40 per cent. Consequently the proportion 
f males in the claimant population rose from 60 to 
5 per cent. The proportion of claimants who were on 
laim for at least six months rose from 15 to 23 per 

nt. All provinces west of the Atlantic region shared 
in the year-over-year increase. In the Atlantic the size of 
he claimant population remained unchanged, a small 
increase in the number of females being offset by fewer 
ales. 


he average weekly estimate of beneficiaries in July, 
78,000 was 9 per cent higher than in June and 78 per 
nt higher than in July 1969. Benefit payments totalled 
$43.9 million in July, $40.5 million in June and $24.8 


$35.40 in June 1970 and $31.83 in July 1969. 


New cases of recorded unemployment totalled 70,000 
during June, an increase of nearly 50 per cent over the 
June 1969 total. A larger claim total was reported in 
all provinces except Newfoundland, where a small de- 
crease occurred. The largest numeric increases occurred 
in Ontario and British Columbia, each accounting for 
one-third of the change. The four western provinces 
recorded the largest proportional increases, the number 
of new cases of unemployment more than doubling in 
Alberta and British Columbia. 
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During September the Minister of Labour appointed — 
conciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Genaire (1961) Limited, Malton, Ont., and District 
Lodge 717, International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


Cominco Ltd. (Con and Rycon Operations) Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., and United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Outfitters Incorporated Limited, Cornerbrook, Nfld., 
and Asbestos Workers Union, Local 1612, CLC (Concil- 
ijation Officer: W. J. Gillies). 


The J. P. Porter Company Limited, Dartmouth, N.S. 
(Marine Service Employees, Dartmouth Plant) and In- 
ternational Union of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers 
of Canada, Local 13 (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Nova Scotian 
Hotel) Halifax, N.S., and Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees and Bartenders International Union, Local 662 
(Conciliation Officer: R. L. Kervin). 


Settlements by conciliation officers 


Outfitters Incorporated Limited, Cornerbrook, Nfid., 
and Asbestos Workers Union, Local 1612 (Conciliation 
Officer: W. J. Gillies) (see above). 


Parkins Construction Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., and 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 2499 (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Ca- 
meron) (L. G., Nov., p. 794). 


Smith Transport Limited and Smith Transport (Mari- 
time) Ltd., Saint John, N.B., and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 927; and Teamsters, 
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Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, Helpers and Miscellaneous 
Workers, Local 76 (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogdemt 
(L, G., Aug; p. 584). 


CHEK-TV Limited, Victoria, B.C., and National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. G., Nov., p. 795). 


Conciliation boards appointed 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (S.S. “Princess of 
Acadia”, Bay of Fundy Service), and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada (L. G., June, p. 439). 


Hull City Transport Limited, and Hull Metropolitan 
Transport Limited, and Amalgamated Transit Union, 
Division 591.(L. G., Oct., p. 728). 


Neil Penner Highway Service, Morden, Man., and Gen- 
eral Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979 (L. 
G., Aug., p. 584). 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Limited, Flir 
Flon, Man., and Association of Flin Flon Trade Union 
(De Gre Nov. aD oe). 


Halterm Limited, Halifax, N.S., and Internationa 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 269 (L. G., Nov. 
p. 794). 


Conciliation boards fully constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation establishec 
in August to deal with a dispute between Motor Trans 
port Industrial Relations Bureau of Ontario Inc. (repre 
senting certain car hauling companies) and Genera 
Truck Drivers Union, Local 938; Teamsters, Chauffeurs 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 880, and Transpor 
Drivers, Warehousemen, and Helpers Union, Local 10 
(L. G., Nov., p. 795) was fully constituted in Septembe 
with the appointment of A. C. Dennis, Lakefield, Ont. 
as chairman. Mr. Dennis was appointed by the Ministe 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from the othe 
two members of the Board, company nominee H. | 
Clawson, and union nominee Murray Tate, both o 
Toronto. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation establishe: 
in August to deal with a dispute between British Yuko! 
Navigation Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C., an 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen 
eral Workers (L. G., Nov., p. 795) was fully constitute 
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in September with the appointment of R. G. Clements, 

ancouver, as chairman. Mr. Clements was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommen- 
dation from the other two members of the Board, com- 
pany nominee Robert A. Fulton, and union nominee 
Fred Mullins, both of Vancouver. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in July to deal with a dispute between Hunt Transport 
Ltd., Burnaby, B.C., and General Truck Drivers and 
Helpers Local 31 (L. G., Oct., p. 729) was fully consti- 
tuted in September with the appointment of B. W. 
Dysart, Victoria, B.C., as chairman. Mr. Dysart was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members of the 
‘Board, company nominee W. J. Wallace, Q.C., and 
union nominee John Colling, both of Vancouver. 


| 
Conciliation board reports received 

ie Feeds Limited, Abbotsford, B.C., and Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union,*Local 470 (L. 
G., Nov., p. 795) (Full text appears in Supplement No. 
7, 1970). 


‘McAllister Towing Ltd., Montreal, Qué., and Canadian 


‘Marine Officers Union (representing Captains and En- 
{ 


| 


gineers) (L. G., Oct., p. 729) (Full text appears in Sup- 
plement No. 8, 1970). 


Sabena Belgian World Airlines (traffic agents, cargo 
agents and warehousemen, Montreal, Qué.) and Trans- 
port Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, Air Trans- 
port Local 504 (L. G., Oct., p. 730) (Full text appears 
in Supplement No. 8, 1970). 


Conciliation board cancelled 


CHEK-TV Limited, Victoria, B.C., and National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians (settle- 
ment reached with the assistance of D. H. Cameron) 
(see above). 


Settlements reached after Board procedure 


National Harbours Board, Montreal Harbour, and Na- 
tional Harbours Board Police Brotherhood (L. G., Oct.., 
p. 730). 


La Cie Transol Inc., Québec City, Qué., and Local 1141, 
Canadian Union of Public Employees (L. G., Oct. 
p. 730). 


Certification before the CLRB 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met for two days 
during September. It granted five applications for 
certification, rejected three, ordered two representation 
votes, and granted two applications for revocation of 
certification. One request for review of an earlier deci- 
sion was granted and another was denied. During the 
month the Board received 12 applications for certifica- 
tion and permitted the withdrawal of three such appli- 
cations. 
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Applications for certification granted 


Syndicat National des employés de Radio Etchemin 
(CFLS) (CSN) on behalf of a unit of personnel em- 
ployed at radio station CFLS by Radio Etchemin Inc., 
Levis, Qué. (L. G., Aug., p. 583). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, on behalf ofa unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard towboats by Pacific Towing Services 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (L. G., Oct., p. 732). 
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United Steelworkers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of labourer/janitors and other personnel employed at 
the Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment, Pin- 
awa, Man. by Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. (L. G., Oct., p. 732). 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of personnel employed in the Yukon 
Territory by Devon Thread and Pipe Fitting Ltd., 
Devon, Alta. (L. G., Oct., p. 733). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of truck drivers, farm 
tractor operator, and clothing crib attendant employed 
at the Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment, Pin- 
awa, Man. by Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. (L. G., Nov., p. 798). 


Applications for certification rejected 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, applicant, and 
Pacific Hovercraft Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., respondent. 
(L. G., Sept, p. 657). The application was rejected 
because it was not supported by a majority of the em- 
ployees affected in a representation vote conducted by 
the Board. 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, applicant, and Lethbridge Television Li- 
mited (CJLH-TV), Lethbridge, Alta., respondent. (L. G., 
Nov., p. 796). The application was rejected because it 
was not supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in a representation vote conducted by the 
Board. 


Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local 362, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicant, and Atco (Western) Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta., respondent. (L. G., Sept., p. 659). The application 
was rejected because the Board is of opinion upon the 
information presently before it that the respondent em- 
ployer and its employees are not employed upon a work, 
undertaking, or business to which the provisions of Part 
I of the Act apply. 


Representation votes ordered—certification 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Em- 
ployees, Local 362, International Brotherhood of Team- 


sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Bekins Moving & Storage 
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Company (Alberta) Ltd., Calgary, Alta., respondent (L. 
G., Aug., p. 583) (Returning Officer: A. F. Tulloch). 


American Federation of Grain Millers, Local 242, ap- 
plicant, and Strathroy Flour Mills Limited, Strathroy, 
Ont., respondent (L. G., Oct., p. 733). (Returning 
Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Applications for revocation granted 


The Board granted an application made by George W. 
Mountain, et al., for revocation of an Order of Certifica- 
tion dated May 23, 1963, certifying the National Associ- 
ation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians as the 
bargaining agent of a unit of employees of Radio Atlan- 
tic Limited, Fredericton, N.B., employed at Radio Sta- 
tion CFNB. The Board’s decision followed the taking 
of a representation vote (L. G., Oct., p. 733). 


The Board granted an application made by Tony Eckert 
and Art Penner, for the revocation of an Order of 
Certification issued February 27, 1969, to Chauffeurs, 
Teamsters and Helpers, Local 395, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, in respect of a unit of employees 
of Melchin Auto Transport Ltd., Calgary, Alta., em- 
ployed at its terminals in Regina and Saskatoon in 
Saskatchewan. The Teamsters did not contest the appli- 
cation for revocation. 


Request for review granted 


The Board granted a request for review under Section 
61(2) of the Act made jointly by the Syndicat Genera 
de la Radio (CSN), CK VL, and Radio Futura Limité¢ 
(Radio Stations CKVL-AM and CKVL-FM), Verdun 
Qué. The request was for the substitution of a revisec 
description of the bargaining unit for that containec¢ 
in the Board’s Order of Certification issued April 2° 
1966,( 7 Ga L960. say: 


Request for review denied 


The Board denied a request for review under Sectiot 
61(2) of the Act made by Edmond N. Picard, J. G 
Vienneau, et al., affecting a unit of train dispatcher 
and crew clerks employed by the Québec North Short 
and Labrador Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Qué., fo: 
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hich the United Transportation Union had been 
rtified by the Board as bargaining agent on September 
1969. The request sought to have the train dispatchers 
cluded from the certified bargaining unit (L. G., Nov., 
798). 


pplications for certification received 


malgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
orth America, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
yler Transport Limited, Acton, Ont. (Investigating 
flicer: K. Hulse). 


ternational Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
behalf of a unit of construction equipment operators 
d other employees of G & G Equipment Co. Ltd., 
itehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


malgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
orth America, Local P319, on behalf of a unit of 
ployees of United Grain Growers Ltd. employed in 
s Canwest Seed Company plant at Edmonton, Alta. 
nvestigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


anadian Telecommunications Union, Division No. 43, 
nited Telegraph Workers, on behalf of a unit of agents 
ployed at various points by Canadian National Rail- 
ays—Telecommunications Department, Toronto, Ont. 
nvestigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


ternational Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Yorkers, on behalf of a unit of office personnel em- 
loyed by Québecair Inc., Dorval, Qué. (Investigating 
fficer: R. Dorion). 


Syndicat des Journalistes de Montreal Inc. (CSN) 
m behalf of a unit of employees of Radio Laval Inc., 
Aontreal, Qué. (Investigating Officer: R. Dorion). 


. Kearns Transport Ltd. Drivers Association, on behalf 
fa unit of truck drivers employed by J. Kearns Trans- 
ort Ltd., Regina, Sask. (Investigating Officer: A. F. 
‘ulloch). 


\ssociation of Canadian Television and Radio Artists, 
n behalf of a unit of announcers and continuity writers 
mployed at Radio Stations CFRA and CFMO by 
.adio Station CFRA Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating 
)fficer: G. A. Plante). 
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Syndicat des employés de l’aviation regionale (CSN) on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Gagnon Air Service 
Ltd., Shipshaw, Qué. (Investigating Officer: R. Dorion). 


Fuel, Bus, Limousine, Petroleum Drivers & Allied Em- 
ployees, Local 352, Miscellaneous Workers, Wholesale 
and Retail Delivery Drivers and Helpers, Local 351, 
Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees Montreal and 
Vicinity, Local 931, and General Drivers, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 979, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of the unit of sales agents 
employed at various locations in Canada by Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways Inc., Toronto, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Rempel-Trail Transportation Employees Association, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Rempel-Trail Trans- 
portation Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating Officer: 
A. A. Franklin). 


United Transportation Union, on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive engineers employed by Ontario Northland 
Railway, North Bay, Ont. (Investigating Officer: H. A. 
Fisher). 


Applications for certification withdrawn 


Le Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal Inc., (CSN), 
applicant, and Radio Laval Inc., Montreal, Qué., res- 
pondent (CKLM). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, applicant, and Skycharter (A Division of Sky 
Charter Aircraft Sales Limited), Malton, Ont., res- 
pondent. 


Building Material, Construction and Fuel Truck Drivers 
Union, Local 213, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Art Smith Construction Co. 
Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T., respondent. 
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General 
topics 


Wage schedules 


During August, the Department of Labour prepared 384 
wage schedules for inclusion in contracts proposed to 
be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of 
Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, 
292 contracts in these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 14 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause were awarded. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract 
is available on request to trade unions concerned or 
to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


During August, the sum of $10,262.14 was collected 
from 11 contractors for wage arrears owing their em- 
ployees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other 
conditions of employment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 148 workers concerned. 


Full text of speeches 


The full text of all speeches given at the 7th annual 
meeting of the Canadian Industrial Relations Research 
Institute will appear in the first 1971 number of “Indus- 
trial Relations,” a review published quarterly by the 
Department of Industrial Relations, Faculty of Social 
Sciences, Laval University, Québec. | 
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Employment review 


Employment decreased 29,000 to 8,272,000 between J uly 
and August and was 101,000, or 1.2 per cent, higher 
than in August 1969. The labour force decreased by 
99,000 to 8,720,000, an above-average decline for the 
July-August period, and was 231,000 or 2.7 per cen 
higher than in August 1969. Unemployment, at 448,000, 
was 70,000 lower than in July, a much larger reduction 
than usual, but was 130,000 higher than in August 1969. 
The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate, at 6.7 per 
cent, was unchanged. 


Employment 


There were reductions in employment in both the agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural sectors between July and 
August. Large decreases in community, business and 
personal services, 30,000, and in trade, 19,000, were 
partly offset by small increases in other non-agricultural 
industries. 


Employment among persons under 25 years of age, 
declined by 40,000, an unusually large reduction be- 
tween July and August. For men 25 years and over, 
employment increased by 33,000, and for women 25 
years and over it decreased 21,000. 


The seasonally-adjusted level of employment declined 
by 12,000 to 7,859,000. The largest regional changes 
were a decrease of 22,000 in Québec and an increase 
of 16,000 in Ontario. 


Unemployment ° 


There was a large decline in unemployment, 70,000, in 
August, as a result of decreases in unemployment among 
persons aged 14-24. There were small changes in unem- 
ployment among men and women 25 years and over 
Compared with August 1969, the number of unem- 
ployed persons in the age group 14-24, was 75,000 higher 
in August 1970. The yearly increase for persons 25 year: 
of age and over was 55,000. 


Declines in unemployment between July and Augus' 
were larger than usual in all regions except the Prairies. 
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SS. employment 


he rate of unemployment increased to 5.5 per cent in 
September from 5.1 per cent in August. Included in the 
monthly survey were a number of students about to 
return to school who are not ordinarily counted, but 
who were included for technical reasons. The number 
of persons who were unemployed because they had lost 
‘their jobs—not because they had quit or had just started 
looking for work—rose by 100,000 to about 2.1 million. 


Employment outside of agriculture recorded no further 
decline during the month. Stabilization of non-agricul- 
tural payrolls at 70.4 million workers in September 
marked the first time since April that these payrolls had 
not shown a decline. The unemployment rate for women 
25 years of age and older rose to 4.4 per cent from 
4.1, although the rate for men remained at the August 
level of 3 per cent. The number of persons who had 
‘been unemployed for five weeks or longer rose by more 
phan 200,000 to a total of 2.3 million. 


Unemployment insurance fund 


During August, 1970, 18,342 investigations were finalized 
across Canada. Of these, 10,918 were on-premises inves- 
tigations and 1,979 were selective investigations to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The remaining 480 
formal investigations and 4,965 post audit investigations 
were in connection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants making 
false statements or misrepresentations numbered 1,365. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 80 cases, all against 
claimants. This does not include employer prosecutions 
commenced by the Revenue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in August totalled $58,738,246.01 compared with 
$56,273,965.60 in July and $52,517,666.11 in August 
1969. Benefits paid in August totalled $41,377,428.23 
compared with $43,854,344.73 in July and $27,745,071.74 
in August 1969. The balance in the Fund on August 
31 was $438,152,193.62 compared with $420,791,375.84 
at the end of July and $438,549,532.90 on August 31, 
1969. 
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December credits 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 876, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
employment register is placed in the active file at the 
local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total number of 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 879, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 878, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Department. 


Labour legislation in 1969-70, p. 856, was prepared by 
the Legislation Branch of the Department of Labour. 


No one under 60 need apply, p. 855, was submitted by 
the Section on Older Workers, Manpower Utilization 
Branch, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


Photos. Public Archives of Canada: p. 837. NFB: p. 
847, 848, 849. British Information Services: p. 851, 852, 
853. 
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List No. 261 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
university or public) or directly if there is no local 
library. Please indicate the publication number and the 
month listed, when requesting loans. 


Canada 


@ No. 1—Atlantic Development Board. Urban centres 
in the Atlantic Provinces. Ottawa, 1969 lv. (various 
pagings). 


M No. 2—Le Canada au_ seuil de _ Tlabondance. 
[Montreal, Editions] HMH [1969] 376 p. En téte du titre: 
Entretiens de Cerisy-la-Salle. Texte des communications 
presentees au colloque tenu fin juillet 1968 au Centre 
culturel international de Cerisy-la-Salle, France. 


@ No. 3—Higgins, Benjamin Howard. Canada’s trade 
policy in the second development decade, by Benjamin 
and Jean Higgins. [Montreal] Sponsored by the Canadi- 
an Economic Policy Committee, Private Planning Asso- 
ciation of Canada [1970] 70 p. 


M@ No. 4—Trudel, Marcel. L’histoire du Canada; en- 
quete sur les manuels [par] Marcel Trudel et Geneviéve 
Jain. [Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 1969] 129 p. 
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Collective bargaining 


M No. 5—Collective Bargaining Forum, New York. 
1969. Collective bargaining today; proceedings of the 
Collective Bargaining Forum, 1969; a conference spon- 
sored by the Institute of Collective Bargaining anc 


Group Relations, May 12;13, 1969, New York City. 


Washington, Bureau of National Affairs [c1970] xvii 
503 p. 


Corporations 


M@ No. 6—Conference on Antitrust Issues in Today’ 
Economy. 9th, New York, 1970. New technologies, com: 
petition, and antitrust; consequences of multiplying 
company and market structures. Transcript of confer. 
ence. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
197 OE S0ep: 


@ No. 7—National Industrial Conference Board. Man. 
aging the international financial function, by Irene W 
Meister. New York, 1970. 122 p. 
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isadvantaged 


No. 8—National Industrial Conference Board. Man- 
ing programs to employ the disadvantaged, by Allen 
. Janger and Ruth G. Shaeffer. New York, 1970. 122 


No. 9—U.S. Department of Labor. Manpower Ad- 
inistration. The Neighborhood Youth Corps: a review 
f research. [Washington, G.P.O., 1970] 56 p. This 
onograph is one of a series being published on re- 
arch conducted under Title I of the Manpower Devel- 
pment and Training Act of 1962. 


No. 10—U.S. Department of Labor. Manpower Ad- 
inistration. Special job creation for the hard-to-employ 
Western Europe. [ Washington, G.P.O., 1970] 44 p. 


mployees’ Representation in Management 


B No. 11—Combe, Maurice. L’alibi; vingt ans d’un 
Somité Central d’Entreprise. [Paris, Editions] Gallimard 
1969] 330 p. 


B No. 12—Wilken, Folkert. The liberation of work; the 
limination of strikes and strife in industry through 
issociative organization of enterprise. London, Rout- 
edge & Kegan Paul [1969] 109 p. 


=-=mployment management 


B No. 13—McLeod, William E. Personnel manage- 
nent for Canadians. Toronto, Macmillan [1970] 186 p. 


BH No. 14—National Industrial Conference Board. 
Company controls for drinking problems, by Stephen 
Habbe. New York, 1969. 124 p. 


-abour organization 


HB No. 15—Bain, 
white-collar unionism. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1970. 


BH No. 16—Bok, Derek Curtis. Labor and the American 
community, by Derek C. Bok and John T. Dunlop. New 
York, Simon and Schuster [1970] 542 p 
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George Sayers. The growth of 


M@ No. 17—MeFarland, Alan Roberts. Union authori- 
zation cards and the NLRB; a study of congressional 
intent, administrative policy, and judicial review, by 
Alan Roberts McFarland and Wayne S. Bishop. Phila- 
delphia, Industrial Research Unit, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania; 
distributed by University of Pennsylvania Press [1969] 
xvi, 96 p. 


M No. 18—Roberts, Geoffrey. Demarcation rules in 
ship-building and ship-repairing. Cambridge [Eng.] 
University Press, 1967. 45 p. 


M No. 19—van de Vall, Mark. Labor organizations; a 
macro- and micro-sociological analysis on a comparative 
basis. Cambridge, Eng., University Press, 1970. xi, 257 
p. Originally published in Dutch in 1964. English edition 
has been entirely revised. 


Labouring classes 


M@ No. 20—The Affluent worker: political attitudes and 
behaviour [by] John H. Goldthorpe [and others] Lon- 
don, Cambridge, U.P., 1968. vii, [95] p. 


M No. 21—Bodiguel, Jean Luc. La réduction du temps 
de travail, enjeu de la lutte sociale ... Paris, Editions 
Economie et humanisme, Editions ouvriéres [1969] 319 


p. 


M@ No. 22—Delehanty, John Aloysius, ed. Manpower 
problems and policies; full employment and opportunity 
for all. Scranton, Pa., International Textbook Co. [1969] 
412 p. 


HM No. 23—Slote, Alfred. Termination; the closing at 
Baker plant. With a foreword by Sidney Cobb, Indiana- 
polis, Bobbs-Merrill [1969] 340 p. 


Municipal government 
HM No. 24—Canadian Tax Foundation. Regional gove- 
rnment. [Toronto] 1970. 10 p. 
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H No. 25—Committee for Economic Development. 
Reshaping government in metropolitan areas, a state- 
ment on national policy, by the Research and Policy 
Committee of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, February 1970. [New York, 1970] 83 p. 


Physicians 


@ No. 26—Canada. Department of National Health 
and Welfare. Research and Statistical Directorate. Ear- 
nings of physicians in Canada, 1958-1968. [Ottawa, 
1970] 40 p. 


Public employees 


H No. 27—California. University. Institute of Industrial 
Relations. Management’s response to public employee 
organizations, by James Marshall. Berkeley, 1970. 53 
p. 


HM No. 28—Cole, Stephen. The unionization of teach- 
ers; a case study of the UFT. New York, Praeger [1969] 
245 p. 


— No. 29—Ocheltree, Keith, ed. Perspective in public 
employee negotiation. Chicago, Public Personnel Asso- 
ciation [c1969] 98 p. 


Technology 
@ No. 30—Landes, David Saul. The unbound Pro- 
metheus: technological change and industrial develop- 


ment in Western Europe from 1750 to the present. 
London, Cambridge U.P., 1969. 566 p. 


Unemployment 


@ No. 31—Clague, Ewan. Unemployment: past, pres- 
ent, and future. Washington, American Enterprise Insti- 
tute for Public Policy Research [1969] 45 p. 
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M@ No. 32—National Industrial Conference Board. Fac- 
tors moderating unemployment abroad, by David 
Bauer. New York, 1970. 43 p. | 


Wages and hours 


@ No. 33—Great Britain. National Board for Prices: 
and Incomes. Pay and conditions of industrial civil ser- 
vants. London, H.M.S.O., 1970 [103] p. 


™@ No. 34—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. National 
survey of professional, administrative, technical, and 
clerical pay, June 1969; accountants and auditors, attor- 
neys, personnel management, buyers, engineers and 
chemists, engineering technicians, draftsmen, office cler- 
ical. Washington [G.P.O., 1970] 79 p. 


Women 


H@ No. 35—Colon, Clara. Enter fighting: today’s 
woman; a Marxist-Leninist view. New York, New Out- 
look Publishers, 1970. 95 p. 


Miscellaneous 


@ No. 36—National Conference of Chairmen of Pro- 
ductivity Groups, Canberra, 1969. Proceedings, Canberra 
22 Septeniber 1969. [(CanberrayG.P:OF1967) 31 ip, 


@ No. 37—U.S. Department of Commerce. Office of 
Business Economics. Input-output structure of the U.S. 
economy: 1963. [Washington, G.P.O., 1970] 3v. Con- 
tents:- v.1 Transactions data for detailed industries. v.2. 
Direct requirements for detailed industries. v.3. Total 
requirements for detailed industries. 


H@ No. 38—U.S. Small Business Administration. Start- 
ing and managing a retail flower shop, by Paul R. 
Krone. Washington [G.P.O., 1970] 121 p. 


@ No. 39—Whitworth, Frederick E. Wanted, a ratio- 
nale for R & D in vocational-technical education and 
the industrial arts. Ottawa, Canadian Council for Re- 
search in Education [1970?] 26 p. 


— No. 40—Wonnacott, Thomas Herbert. Introductory 
Statistics [by] Thomas H. Wonnacott [and] Ronald J. 
Wonnacott. New York, Wiley [1969] 403 p. 
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statistics Section 


q 


lz bour Statistics 


| * * 
‘incipal Items 
| 


OTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 
Week ended July 18, 1970 


oer eerr ee eee eee Pere Cree eee ee TOP eee C ee Cee ee eee eee 


i cis gc us cen wed eva buen odinenonn sigh chara ceo vib exsinde 
NINN oe rede sacy ca rqucdnrdies swioiss duceceash ii wrinasyesudesoecnunies 
algae vans aoe Lint so stot sab boca sk ounveovsicameevsavelinne? 
rN Fs 5d da ask Suslk dense ea oun engnmnsatas des eae ebvions 

amar es 5 PSOE OE TEL Cec sadas cwnes kos sassunhaniuy podvasigtinec 
POLE CSS ANNAN 35 TOUTS soon. iesecesscosevionsavekes sour secdensbatedinas 
MVOC OEL AOL. BL WOLK.: -5.80 000. .ciersnskeneomensvoconeneumopsscundls 


SNS YG RR Rees ec SEN Se tidct a tps oce de Sebdenatenceqeczepseke PAMELA okah tees 
NNN 2, 5.54 seh ey <Sed i eA on SN Sore nwied kde dave nsevdvRbenearsvoka> 


RIN EUPOENE PTE: OTIC) GECKING WOLK. .....cssecncescnossneseevavnsaveusnqsineSeevsiandhesss 
On temporary layoff up to 30 dayS................csescesecsnerseesenenesessees 


NDUSTRIAL BMPLOY MENT. (1961 2100) Foc cicisciccicesesnncen-seveasornnr 
| Manufacturing employment (1961 =100)f.............:: cee 


| 
ae eS es eee tenner 
| TE ie Da bcyar LOL uci vsoaiisscc oie ckisercovesesksviods goby onvenssoa 


TRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 

| ROMER MAIC MIS OVITS 8S P6820 cucatacn s tuetiivssenavanncendnontiaiaapanesevacteeasauns 
MONE ESTES E11 VOI VOU ei visovcescxnasees catchsratencenes>ccvensseahsiknears shnanesateress 
Duration im man day5S................-ccccenecsssesenssaressnnerensessenneesensnensarensnaees 


EARNINGS AND INCOME 

Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COM.) Piatra 
Average hourly earnings (Mf.) f........-:cccccseeesceeeceeseseteee ett teteeseees 
Average weekly hours paid f............:::::c:sssseseeseeessscssesteenetstseeeenenenens 
Average weekly wages (mfg.) f.........::::::csceeseeeesceerseessesenenenenenntenien: 
Consumer price index (1961 = 100)... ccecesseesetesetere terete 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100)t..... 
Total labour income (Millions of dollars) ...........0.:6: 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ft 
Total (average 1961 =100)............ccccceee eee eeeesteeseeeesenenetsenenneneteenten 
Manufacturing. ...........c.scceccescssssonssnssensensnsnnennesensonsnenassenssnneannenees 
OG SRNR a eat incalla chile temkbaen tetanhn dats 
Pal cae a ONCE oo coca ccna uns denen cea ent dddavcnsnndencuerdngennnntons 


NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION** 
ee hk oR detamsenvavegpsasaanbsonboneuvine ae ee ed 
Completiions...............--s::ssscesseseesseesessneseneneacennennnsenenenanenenenaseenennsesenens 
Under Comstrurctiion..................ccccscccesesceeesseeseesseeesenesensanonneeseeseanenseneeens 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a mont 
* Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and ex 


+ Advance data. 
} Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Date 


July 
July 


Ist 6 mos. 1970 
Ist 6 mos. 1970 


August 
August 
August 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
June 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 


Amount 


(in thousands) 


128.4 
122.9 


70,835 
37,917 


111 
70,835 


675,320 


$126.80 
$ 3.00 
39.5 
$118.26 
130.5 
124.4 
3,958 


170.2 
165.9 
181.6 
153.2 


13,873 
10,203 
101,753 


Percentage Change 
From 


Previous Previous 
Month Year 
+ 1.6 + 3.1 
+ 1.9 + 1.2 
+ 8.8 — 3.9 
+ 1.4 + 1.7 
+ 1.9 + 1.8 
— 12.4 — 2.2 
— 5.9 + 19.7 
+319.3 + 2.7 
— 2.1 + 48.4 
+ 26.3 + 14.3 
— 2.1 + 32.4 
— 3.2 + 59.4 
- 1.7 + 50.0 
V6 + 123.5 
— 3,4 + 48.9 
+ 17.4 + 35.0 
— 1.0 — 0.5 
- 1.9 — 1.9 
i =» iO 

< = Oj] 

— §.7 — 5.1 
— 27.7 — 3.2 
ox “ae — 42.7 
— 0,2 + 7.3 
- 0.7 + 8.3 
= he — 1.0 
— 2.7 + 7.0 
+ 0.5 + 4.7 
— 0.9 t 9.2 
0.6 + 2.2 

i ae — 1.8 
eet i — 4.1 
+ 0.5 

+ 19.7 7.9 
+ 25.8 — 24.1 
i 49 — 13.3 


hly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
planatory notes. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

B-1—Labour Income 

C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
E-1 to E-4—-Unemployment Insurance 

F-1 and F-2—Prices 


G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended July 18, 1970 


Canada Atlantic Québec Ontario Prairies B.C 


(in thousands) 


gS GEASS A S76 Ay SRE ee ee 8,819 413 2,455 3,269 1,463 oF 
ES eat 0 Dae SEN ce alee eh RR 6,020 499 L702 Oe 1,001 62 
Ny Ce he 32 pe, NNN 57 ie Ee SRR Te Eas 2,199 214 453 1,072 462 2g 
DRS OS VEY, ca a ae SOA AP 1,219 110 330 421 2352 12 
eo MO Ve ea eee ee eee, Oo ae a 1,387 142 429 464 22 13 

6 OT oO -  BRAScdEReL a 330571 246 1,025 1,359 547 38 
AeA CAL Re fe oe Meee. orator bs await ee dsaia le, 2,450 200 620 948 421 26 

Rr VORE SANGRE or hola: ERT OE Ee 207 16 52 Tah 42 2 
BORN a ee he ee RA eS ls eben c ant 8,301 665 Deal 3,116 1,406 84 
1 Ce eek ie RRA el ge, Oe 5,649 462 1,567 2,093 962 56 
MAS EE Be A 50 pent a rer 2 ne One 22652 203 704 1,023 444 27 
Agriculture 8 ge ok RR 1 619 34 132 ew, 260 3 
Se te Us A eee te 7,682 631 2,139 2,959 1,146 80 
ET Ina Co a Bie, oi US ee ae ae ee & ee 7,181 580 1,967 2,795 1,093 74 

i Es Bla ARN Te GR es 2 OE na 4,760 397 1,338 1,840 694 49 
ELE BAIR as ol aT gh ls OS ls ha 2,421 185 629 955 399 25 
ESS ED De Sa ee Re a 518 48 184 153 ah 7 
= NTRS Ss oan ik) Poa Oe coche ae EWE TLD 371 37 135 104 39 5 
eee ete Rvs Pe Siig Sesto, 147 11 49 49 18 2 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE...................... 6,211 671 1,835 Pid 8 we 957 61 
sti tl SSA PER Tice eA re 1,428 187 414 468 217 14 

ao ALI as Inet Pee a ee ee en er 4,783 484 1,421 1,664 740 4 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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ble A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended July 18, 1970 


20-64 Years 


14-19 65 Years 
Years Men Women and Over 
All All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


(in thousands) 


PULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


NE a tye) oa pia cota vicina casSeccvases 15,030 2,490 4,213 1,242 4,321 1,191 1,572 
OUR RRB Gish oe pa csvad os Gates vaiveneedpvvtss 8,819 1,219 4,041 1,098 1,436 819 207 
NN Nor cis Lan bviseddvtereseindsbidscusseses 8,301 1,037 3,899 984 1,395 786 200 
ee ARN er pe gray na nivas tie cin aspar ps >aanss 518 182 142 113 4] 33 — 
Prt ASIUR FORCE. :...cssecccces: 6,211 1,271 172 145 2,885 372 1,365 
ARTICIPATION RATE 
COLO os Oh hE a cn a 58.7 49.0 95.9 88.4 33.2 68.8 13.2 
SST SUI ia NS RnR 57.8 40.9 96.1 87.7 34.6 70.0 3 
INEMPLOYMENT RATEt 
OLE ECUTS 8 URS a as Ae nn oe 5.9 14.9 a pe 10.3 2.9 4.0 = 
A VESMME COM te cr. Cos cMieaa gdnsicknxscvarussenass 6.1 Ree! 3.6 bias 2.6 4.4 de 


2 TT AEE I NE I LTD LES TT TOTS 8 FN LED TEIN TNT, DEY LTDA E AI RL TT IE RAAT REL LET a 


Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
The labour force as a percentage of the population of 14 years of age and over. 

The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

*Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

ource: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


‘able A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended July 18, 1970 


July June July 
1970 1970 1969 


URE ON PAE I fast mac luna nmekunkdnshaanunubctvaseatceces’ xcycnunaheninpbnansnsainteeatks 518 529 349 
On temporary layoff up to 30 dayS...........cccccccseseeseeeneeseeseesenetesescessnessenseneeneesensentns oT 23 =i 
WEHOUt WOK AN SEEKING WOLK.....-....ccecccccesercocnorenpnaessesscensensersnsnennsennnnsasivensnsnennennscees 490 507 329 
Seeking: 

aR ANSE Be Ne Loa Cc kg eies pica todsa VObann ends btiaasty sad tepiaaReeaN 442 462 7 
Se aI nn onc asdcudshchde nnwapiphphanns¥axeghinauasret pbyTEMPsAn ind ueamneoracsran 48 44 a 
Ra ENTRAINED ooo ca co ccc dv elas acd ewes tcoddndavashsWucese bsenseatussdanethaindansdehWanntyiadeyawsheuncdpes) 128 187 02 
eae aterm t Bini 0 Ee | Ri De So 2d aacn co uitesivnn aniinvoambanacabacoegaranvhaansenevamsseantagnea’ 205 157 131 
TURAN on, cance cuvalaganevucapueascdthvonghenasusheusbiikeGheraxenreisktah an s@vandeans 69 75 re 
Me caer Sathana Oy PYRENEES. oe eso 0 viv cccete tetsu ie Sv aTk sot naj via dhnasatea a naastananiassnederanwaagovins 88 88 


se 


ource: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


Table B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry{t 


Monthly Totals 


Transportation Finance, 
Communi- Services Supple- 
cation and (including mentary 
Manu- Public Con- Govern- Labour : 
Year and Month Mining facturing Utilities** Forestry struction Trade ment) Income _ Totals? 


(millions of dollars) 


= LOA! ese 697 7,981 3,139 387 2,262 3,662 8,508 1,231 28,18 
£966--—1 Ota Mee oe a 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 318 
Ey Baers No: | baa a 846 9,517 3,830 453 PG i 4,402 11,266 1,835 35,2 
1968—Total*...................... 919 10,167 4,106 434 2,85) 4,847 123755 2,035 38,4 
1969—Total*...............0.0. 959 11,258 4,575 468 kD 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,2C 
1969—July*. oi. 78.7 943.6 396.0 48.1 279.4 454.2 12723 199.5 3,719 
AUGUSTE battens skees 76.7 948.1 405.7 48.6 300.0 454.2 1.25761 197.0 3,736) 
Beotemier cca Tod 968.3 399.2 49.3 303.0 470.3 1,261.3 191.7 3,761) 
Octoveiws 6.2545 76.8 964.2 393.0 47.2 296.2 478.5 1,259.9 188.2 3,738 
INOVEMNDeh se oo 80.9 971.2 392.4 44.8 286.3 492.0 1,289.5 179.0 3,763) 
December* .2....2.4... 86.8 963.8 384.3 37.6 242.8 495.1 1,293.5 176.1 3,703 
1970—January”*..........000.0... 88.3 961.8 380.6 ewe 242.4 477.3 1,307.0 173.8 3,688 
Beueary =. 90.3 966.1 382.8 38.9 245.4 478.1 1,310.4 197.3 3,729 
INMLADCIET ethics 92.3 973.0 386.7 Sa.5 245.5 483.7 1531832 206.4 3,758. 
PATIL ee ee 89.6 975.0 393.4 29.4 DZ 489.7 P5293 204.6 3,79 
STEN ded = Saal Be Pie Nd 92.3 988.0 406.5 325 254.4 494.9 352.2 BA yas 3,865. 
13 | eae ig Fe Rare wk 94.5 1,014.1 414.7 38.5 295.3 505.2 1,383.2 207.2 3,992) 
a1 sel ee e 94.9 998.3 419.6 40.0 290.8 495.0 15365.8 206.3 3,958. 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1965—T Otal ® oo... -cciceecess ces 697 7,981 3,139 387 2,202 3,662 8,508 1:23) 28,18 
1966-—Total*i! eee 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,90 
ISH 7—T otal* sk... 846 9,517 3,830 453 ZTE 4,402 11,266 1,835 35,29 
1968-—Total* 2.02200 919 10,167 4,106 434 2.0O0 4,847 128755 2,039 38,49 
1969-—Total*1.26 0, 32... is. 959 11,258 4,575 468 3112 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,20 
BGS ATU icc ce ccctascecdec.. 77.4 940.9 383.9 40.6 248.0 447.8 1,270.0 186.3 3,626. 
PANGS 25, no: sesh 75.9 940.2 390.5 40.6 259.4 454.7 1,256.8 187.9 3,637 
september*............ ipo « 948.9 388.5 40.5 263.1 470.1 1,260.0 189.0 3,667 
RICTOORT et sx oy ies 952.4 387.9 40.5 265.4 475.9 1,255.8 190.4 3,677 
November™............ bo | 964.7 388.5 39.5 273.8 483.5 1,281.8 192.7 3,738 
Hecember Ts... 58s 88.1 982.2 386.9 41.7 280.5 486.1 1,292.0 195.7 3,785 
ee seueey eee 89.0 981.4 393.3 42.2 289.0 488.3 1,319.0 199.1 3,833) 
ied ys CES 89.5 982.7 400.1 44.1 292] 491.5 1,324.6 200.0 3,857 
7 ne a Aas 91.1 982-2 401.9 44.9 DA ie | 494.8 £3234 200.9 3,861. 
ee Jay os PN, oon 983.5 400.0 45.2 273.9 494.7 1,340 199.9 3,862. 
aes Gea se 083.1 406.1 os ie 253.0 493.7 1,345.8 200.1 3,842. 
Asi, seh earn as 1,000.4 405.0 35.0 270.7 494.4 1,364.8 201.3 3,897, 
PRU SO oe a roduinie. cu: 93.5 1,000.3 406.7 33.7 258.8 487.8 1,362.3 199.9 3,8753 
canner a erm 
* Revised. + Preliminary. t Advance. 


* 2 ee a) : : ‘ 
Includes post office wages and salaries. +} Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in th 


remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour inc i i ishi i i 1 
ble, ome in Agriculture, Fishin 
on the 1960 standard industrial classification. ‘ DB Ane ee mets 2S key 


Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


ables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year: at June 1970 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,842,512. Table C-3 gives estimates of total em- 
jloyment, by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more persons 
d from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat 
| aller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also 
wailable, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


able C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Year and Month Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 
| ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
| 
$ $ 
AVERAGE 
eI sonccav seta d stunivinasanangntetrobecvose anesis 114.3 116.3 91.01 Li72 116.2 94.78 
I oa caavn ss Cetvubbnbusense ovssd cacatondedevsvease ans 120.7 123.1 96.34 123.5 122.8 100.16 
A ENN 5c cin as -ceosaveuseugeds vanaendvsgvlgdas hieaneo unde 122.6 131.4 102.83 123.1 130.6 106.54 
e588, 8, Ais sucnededosiie stv emvnvasvottheeatibenes «xi 122.7 140.4 109.88 122.1 140.3 114.42 
is Sen ctbevaboetenstesaann nie aktbevceyssdeccostes 126.9 150.3 117.63 25:2 150.7 122.93 
SRNR N ES G0 si vse deen eo euva fovssana pandtentvercba vide 130.2 150.3 117.61 128.9 150.4 122.63 
NINERS, ccs hs <cks «fuser ba cee in sasceaa toes onus dekeneple 129.1 151.1 118.21 125.3 149.8 122.18 
0 SR Shere Se aeons Aa 8 2 Bea 131.1 13222 119.07 127.9 150.3 122.55 
RUPE UREA AIS gy svaddanen eet toys to auxnsavarIode yee sneer: 130.3 154.0 120.49 127.0 154.0 125.62 
OS SR ene ac ae CO wpe 130.0 154.3 120.71 126.7 154.4 125.93 
So Se a SOROS kee OR 130.1 155.2 121.42 126.4 156.0 127.18 
OCS SR er Oe Oe ee 126.5 149.4 116.89 123.3 150.2 122.47 
SUE oh LS, Sudha cbaisapnnselsepevnamonarios Vers 124.4 157.3 123.08 [775 158.5 129.28 
US Ree OeeeeY Sa ee er Retremn 4 eee 124.3 158.7 124.14 122.6 159.6 130.17 
Pe SED I aR eae ier rane ce |e. Ae Ge 124.2 158.2 123:79 122.6 159.5 130.08 
IE oe a8. <a At ogteanannnthuondinwh Megane teatcosit 124.5 160.4 125:53 122.2 161.2 131.43 
OO 1 Ce ae meneame | ee eneaee 126.7 161.0 126.07 122.8 162.3 132.39 
Cf SS ee ee oe Serer. teen 129.6 162.5 127.17 125.3 163.6 133.40 


* Revised. + Preliminary. . =: , ; 
t Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service) 

Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
June May June June May Ju 
Areas 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 19 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
Be thatthe FRG ODS soscccaaccnidervstvtvarcanstreecaseuicooseensengcoeboetin ccreines 122.9 Kites 124.0 106.08 105.00 96.5 
PT EET CLOT Os sinc din nkiccceas 000s s0he sasdeeydpeksdxunsg ee 128.6 118.6 bees 116.92 115.75 104, 
etna Fed WEP SION el: 2c. iiinddatcaniaeedas nines 138.8 eRe 142.7 83.05 82.39 783 
Ni petim SG tia eerie cance eae ave een aah vce ccetekwn sagen Comin 116.4 114.2 1227 104.77 104.04 95, 
New Brunswick..... PPE Teas its oes Goh ape sNRRt hatte hae 119.9 124.9 102.63 101.46 94.9 
Québec... ok Pe NG hist anata 122.2 119.0 122.8 122.32 T2iee 114.1 
Ontario... IE eer fo tic hun cians cieccivs 133.9 132.0 134.4 132.70 131.24 121.5 
Sorat T GROOT Nii is seas k a Pitts dads saanees chee th chin tarccaananioaprdcvepebess Gena 128.8 125.7 129.7 121.64 120.71 1138 
IA nT VOUS ee nie cee ae eal cca crit un hndanal Rasdhens aco 120.2 LEG 120.6 116.63 115.32 108.8 
REAPER SI Ti ok a Ne ccc ns uaeaag ann MU eANensecthey 116.4 1125 122.0 114.54 114.60 108.3 
MEY ge lepiens 000 aid Vg ep RCRe TEES AIRE! 8 SUB ene 141.1 138.0 140.5 127.63 126.63 118.3 
eT HT CIC NESEI Se Avi avi Pesce i ches Se a eta acne ec eee ag 139.2 134.8 140.1 137.34. 135.12 129.3 
CANADA. ani Paadlcvusl teeeteemiec Aas cine caus To lata eee 129.6 126.7 130.2 1277 126.07 117.6 
URBAN AREAS 
PRET PAP a Hees caccececatacb can oy coc dhs cho dame arc sas sale siz cete es chs Cavives iSi.5 ss a) 140.5 101.66 99.53 952 
PERT etistiveiniaeiscend So 5 RINE RNG Se oe Re CR 122.0 119.5 4 106.74 106.23 98.3 
SEI cee tek o cacas as oauthivesctees a AINE Pas Biles casi xis RO aos 92.0 91.1 91.8 106.07 106.22 1014 
Moncton Le eC) CRRA a Fee ae? 136.6 bao.0 129.0 100.83 99.43 92.7 
CE RS Ce) (hp ee oe 114.4 114.6 114.3 106.28 104.04 98.2 
Gye Vit ites Ce oe ees Oe: Ce ee a et C5 ae 116.0 113.4 114.2 143.25 142.05 138.4 
Gia ae Et See, Bee we Rs. Sci A RN 8 of, Se 123.2 12135 125.4 126.16 125.34 115.8 
Rah Free ts hota knack Peasy ot chs US hs uc 125.1 122.0 MLS.0 109.01 108.84 98.6 
SSUES Ness Casets thad sss OM canta AA ls 99.2 96.9 95.3 125034 124.75 121.2 
CU ele st. ft nn, Apt SERS” J Sa anaes 114.4 109.9 a 108.17 107.75 98.2 
bE ALEC 0 SR a Ae ane Ry So 117.8 108.9 i Bs 120.08 117.94 107.6 
aT SSS 00 bt Ra eens od 0 Sh +, 2 errr 143.3 141.9 140.0 119.66 118.01 110.0 
TUES EL CHC tap cena ts eet Cr A 126.7 124.9 126.8 112.08 110.07 103.3 
BraMpton....cccccsccssceess NS eae Cae nee naa 293.6 291.3 287.7 130.25 12759 119.0 
Coy GL Get fio: GURL EMROIDE, ne Se aan ee aa . 5.3535 132.1 140.7 17-548 lag2s 112.3 
EU yete iL) 5 Sane PPE i. ee ee ey <8 ee 127.6 124.6 128.5 124.97 121.05 119.6 
BRM oss ct lloras tes iastees chin ninco acstann nin , 14538 144.2 144.9 121,32 — 120.95 110.1 
BRmniltoni cosets saseschcossqessncihetdansganuesensnunttntnteabarsoccennaven 126.0 122.8 126.1 135.00 134.72 122.5 
PEE BSCD setetentts css dns sysnscaPbete rane gatavsin scans deste dps vvnatacnn 127.6 126.9 133.9 120.21 120.20 116.4 
Per OG EIOIL OL a Weahrk naan cctesssttetrdcviesvasuvkasicton cuebar tin svesinne 155.1 153.3 158.0 118.78 116.46 108.4 
London...... ETE Tee > SRNR Se 8 oe ae PE 127.7 $25.5 127.3 122.79 121.91 114.6 
POOR ORTG FIG ci G identi vscesiskvisterscen's IOP Arontins canal 120.8 114.4 119.4 117.40 116.43 1its 
2 Ce Rie, ab oe TE ea 134.2 138.5 144.6 152.05 146.89 136.3 
Peterborough SOSA Se EE rie. TOE once os 143.1 140.4 144.2 131.92 13122 122.6 
Sarnia....... le Fonseca dts ehanee a: cawctenbari 138.4 138.2 143.9 165.08 162.57 153.9 
Sault Ste. Marie... paSiebtecc Doan iksshans Canale een@ee OC uetiE 127.4 124.7 128.5 145.77 144.25 134.7 
SOMO eres tccrtpdearirnnistesiion Peart * he FREE 132.6 131.7 126.8 155.17 15 G:AS el ile 
te CMthar ines incidence eatin basi snaicaitiriaisieer 137.4 143.7 143.6 144.21 140.77 130.9 
TUMIMING o.oo esescpesssesecssnssssscnsatecee Bas teas er earn cck ic dhe 75.8 12.1 76.1 116.14 116.25 105.3 
Toronto aie ERE ONE OE © PERROTT, § As SUR MNRS oe 1) A L3ac7 136,35 134.95 133.47 122.9 
Welland snvn.ornnnininnninnnnenesnsnninn 120.7 117.9 115.3 149.02 147.03 140.5 
ot SOP TEP pet C CORTE, | te CON: 7 ee 150.4 147.5 150.2 160.21 155.90 136.2 
R eueee siesta RRR nix AE Eve, MOLES 121.3 123.1 109.80 108.41 101.4 
erect ae a oh Ee Es, oo 120.7 116.1 128.0 112.10 110.97 103.5 
: is ‘oon. Siedendavvenexsehteniats Ginnkti cee aemeetss as . 135.8 Wed Beer 144.6 108.82 109.94 102.6 
Ca gary.... PER ak hci HOA baie re AAA we eRe ecsoas 150.4 147.7 Lone: 126.09 125.90 hr er 
Edmonton AES AS Re 7? 150.3 147.4 147.4 123.26 121-32 £1239 
Vancouver...... ; ; RO a a eee ewech cee 138.6 137.4 139.8 133.86 139395 125.9 
Victoria. | oer en | 127.6 135.7 116.58 116.20 113.8 


erin GGG EOEOEOEOEeEeEeEeEeEeEeeeee 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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ble C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Trans- Community, 
porta- Fi- Business and Public 

Mines, tion, nance, Personal Services Admin- 

Quar- Manufacturing Commu- Insur- —  istra- Total 

ries ee nication ance Non- tion Speci- 

and Non- Con- and and com- Com- and fied 
For- Oil du- Du- struc- Other Real mercial mercial De- Indus- 
estry Wells rables rables_ tion Utilities Trade Estate Sector{t  Sector** fencett tries 


(in thousands) 


anada 
June 1970* _ 127.1 867.8 795.3 369.4 — 1,090.4 304.7 1,194.5 706.2 456.6 6,637.4 
May 1970* 58.2 129.0 860.0 800.5 356.4 662.3 1,133.8 310.3 1,194.5 763.5 449.6 6,710.0 
June 1969 79.2 124.2 894.4 844.0 390.6 682.3 1,071.3 301.9 1,128.5 726.2 422.9 6,665.5 
EWFOUNDLAND 
May 1970* 1.3 6.0 bP 1.8 7.0 Lda 18.2 + ip 22.0 8.7 8.5 101.0 
April 1970* 1.1 5.8 9.9 1.7 6.0 13.4 16.8 2.2 22.0 8.2 8.1 95.4 
May 1969t 1.1 5.0 10.5 bee 8.6 13.8 17.4 ae 21,/ 8.5 8.1 98.5 
INCE EDWARD 
LAND 
May 1970* 0.1 — pe 3 0.4 1.5 29 4.4 0.6 6,1 2.0 2.4 22.6 
April 1970* 0.1 — 1.7 0,3 tie Zee 4.0 0,6 5.1 LJ 2.3 19.7 
May 19697 — — 2.4 ().4 ie 2.8 4.6 0).6 5.9 2.1 22.1 
OVA SCOTIA 
May 1970* 2.4 ~ Pe 18.4 14.4 16.2 19.9 36.6 zy 46.) 17.2 22.6 206.7 
April 1970* 1.9 5.4 17.3 13.9 14.7 19.5 32.6 Te 44,2 15.3 20.7 192.5 
May 19697 Be 5.8 18.6 14.6 14.0 23.1 32.6 7.0 41.4 16.4 20.4 196.7 
EW 
RUNSWICK 
May 1970* 4.3 23 19.9 9.9 10.0 Pa VY 26.9 4,7 32.3 13.1 12.8 158.2 
April 1970* p Be 2.4 17.6 9.8 93 Zhe 26.5 4,7 33.2 11.3 12.3 150.8 
May 1969+ Siz 2.4 20.3 11.0 10,2 20.7 25.7 4.6 Jain 10.9 12.0 155.1 
UEBEC 
May 1970* 16.5 25.6 Dierks 197.6 78.8 182.7 279.5 $6.2 328.5 193.3 101.1 1,812.0 
April 1970* 8.5 24.8 321.0 194.6 74.2 176.) 263.2 84.6 329.7 179.9 101.6 1,758.2 
May 1969+ 19.6 22.6 325.5 199.4 14.% 184.1 258.7 3.6 307.5 173.2 84.0 1,733.0 
I 
eS isiay 1970* 9.4 36.7 369.6 453.4 154.5 219.4 461.3 135.9 443.7 310.3 179.9 2,742.8 
April 1970* (By 35.2 366.9 453.) 141.9 215.8 432.5 131.) 442.7 286.5 173.6 2,687.0 
May 1969* 9.6 36.2 375.2 471.5 146.5 AW F. 424.7 129.6 414.0 278.7 169.1 2,672.4 
pea 1970* 0.7 8.1 28.5 oa Sots 15.1 44.4 56.5 13.6 54,7 35.1 20.7 are 
April 1970* 0.7 8.0 27.9 pe 4 14.0 43.5 54.7 13.5 §3.2 32.7 98 ay 
May 1969 0.9 7.1 28.7 21.6 16.8 45.9 54.9 13.5 Dads 33,2 19.7 294.6 
ao (i900 0.6 5.7 10.1 SZ 9.0 25.0 37.0 6.0 49.6 19.6 19.2 ry 
April 1970* 0.4 5.5 9.9 5.0 6.9 24.1 36.8 6.0 50.6 19.7 17.9 if - 
May 19697 0.4 $3 10.3 5.6 13.6 26.3 39.9 8.7 46.% 21.3 18.8 197, 
oly 1970* 1.5 23.3 28.4 26.3 39.6 51.9 90.% 19.9 101.5 66.4 36.2 ner 
April 1970* 1.4 22.6 0 PE | 25.9 35.5 50.6 86.3 19.6 101.3 of” 33.9 wa 
May 19697 1.9 iis 27.8 26.3 39,3 52.7 84.7 14.4 97,2 59.1 32.4 yt, 
BRITISH 
tear 1970* 16.1 12.1 51.4 73.5 33,1 82.5 116.5 31.8 109.6 8.1 - r oe ; 
April 1970* 189 11.5 $28 776 34.3 82.3 117.0 31.3 108.8 85.9 40. $61.2 
May 1969 22.6 10.3 53.1 78.5 38.0 $2.5 108.2 30.3 109.2 $2.0 0 54, 
* Preliminary. +Revised. *Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizations 
and private houscholds. eee FE management; personal services 
** Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to DUSINes® é 
(except domestic service) and miscellaneous services ++ Excludes non-civilian employees 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification . 
Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No 72-00% 
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Table C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 


June May June 
1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 


Industries 


(1961 = 100) 


MINING, INCLUDING MILEING® Jin cine hecae 119.3 115.9 (8 Wi de 161.32 162.35 145.6 
Ufo) CAME, Ok, CeIn pias BERS Se SN BER MORRIS 3 8 1112 108.1 | 102.9 16357 164.62 143 
Cre ce Ue lite Deepen ie ina tna OLE Meeps peAU MER regen OT) A 110.4 110.3 103.1 168.25 168.45 160. 
Won-nietals exceptdels cc.ceetces ss eaeee case 141.5 136.8 128.7 144.72 145.96 130.05 
rarries anc sand fyitSic. Sees hes je cote te. desl onh ie 116.5 105.4 114.5 139582 140.02 134.97 
Services MICIGETICAl TO, Mi MING 8 7, , 2 e.perocaretnwes cos seee tae 167.8 15922 167.3 165.49 166.94 151.61 

DS CLD a Ot BEE SA a kG as 2a UA oes ee eg Oy Ban Nec P2503 122.8 128.9 133.40 132.39 122.6: 
Dials, BOOKS) oes een ee eae 135.0 33.2 141.1 143.97 142.27 131.8 
Nemn-cdiira DIE POOUS 5.52 ee soe aie ese 1175 114.4 119.0 123.56 123.07 113.8¢ 
PGGd anid) DEVETAGES oe i edt vce eco cas a 114.3 109.2 114.8 118.82 118.59 108.5] 

OOS 55-5 en ee ae, ees 113.6 108.4 113.8 114.36 114.59 104.57 
BeVetgE eS ie cee eae er tur ae one Ace Sees: L189 113.8 120.5 145.73 142.66 131.97 
Tobaccoe:processitiz: and products... 05... see. 85.7 oir] 90.8 154.47 148.41 132.33 
Rabber products.2 5. 5s455. ne-su: Ey ATION a ho ess 110.4 108.7 127.6 138.94 139.83 125.67 
Leather sroductsit. 3 ca teeta ae cece 91.3 88.5 102.5 87.50 86.47 79.72 
ee LIPOL ECON ES y ">. Seer es fue pac bbe oh ak ac Ashore, 1123 123.2 110.37 111.61 101.1] 
ITAL C REY PULUS cosh A eae cme ee reset eee Ria, Te 112.6 i 2 119.1 82.99 83.15 77.62 
Re RUT 7 ete Se ln nk a 110.3 108.0 110.0 80.66 81.34 74.64 
MELO GOT ELLICUS cn) et ere reds le AT 110.2 101.6 118.0 116.43 15303 109.41] 
PUES AO TX CULe see te, ee 126.8 124.2 136.0 107.51 106.70 99.87 
Paper and allied IRCHISERICS oo ee eet et ee 126.2 120.1 125.4 151.59 148.72 142.62 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 119.0 118.0 116.3 137.65 136.15 129.05 
Primary metal industries LAA Rs a Amen G2 134.6 132.7 134.4 156232 158.80 145.85 
Metal fabricating industries na RRR 1 Seale Ba a 136.7 134.4 138.4 142.61 139.19 128.66 
Machinery, except electrical BSC SA ROR CRED Ror edietlarera 5 149.8 146.1 152.8 152221 S175 138.56 
Transportation CQUIPDIMENU Reed cd, pk 145.1 149.7 158.4 161.62 155.72 144.67 
Electrical products Vl Peet SUE A. Sei e ee Tee 144.6 143.9 537 136.38 134.22 125.3 
OnUIctdallic mineral products......5.. een eee 117.5 114.4 122.1 142.06 140.18 132.91 
Petroleum and coal products Sey. AMY hat Cee 109.8 108.2 106.9 188.45 192.94 177.33 
Seaton and chemical products... 36. Wo. <..0 ele 123.8 123.3 1234 149.43 148.97 138.73 
iscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 151.6 150.3 149.9 114.33 114.13 104.35 

Bree) Br re? Ren 2 | oe). ke 52 119.8 11274 121.6 167.15 — - 166.38 147.80 
ui SEES a eee 2. te Cee NMR ne Oe Ne, ate 120.8 126.8 165.74 167.44 144.83 

TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND % oy tat aa Beer oa 
pe ee rein nee eee an, Ok Seem Or 114.3 112.4 115.2 142.28 141.86 131.18 
ce Rea AsAa saniseae ncaa = oe eres ee eee 108.9 106.8 111.9 140.99 139.47 129.73 
Siri att pa DSS aR ct caer An. 2 ae eee ee 113.1 111.1 112.9 129.19 128.39 116.55 

Seta ee ee ae 124.8 123.8 120.4 133.84 136.30 126.9% 
map bd deg ce acusgteed i ile EER ee 139.1 138.4 136.6 102.07 100.11 > 95.00 
Ra ee a ra oe tee 130.0 127.35 126.53 118.29 

FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE... 144.9 Hale ae Pee inet eo 
Sera scm rtares Pane Ok eens 5. eee eel Ges J 149.4 148.3 144.1 116.02 116.22 113.94 

sehr IC AY ae eee a apn oe a aw Or ele Oe 138.9 13733 133.8 126.35 124.52 118.95 
Saeed a nein om TE CR NE aCe RR ROL 183.8 179.3 178.5 90.52 89.68 84.29 
Sr ron tao pete aaa arama amen 180.1 167.3 180.1 83.36 83.17 80.17 

tac cit TON os RM a, SEA 196.3 192.6 192.2 144.24 141.73 129.67 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 


Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002) 
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ble C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 


June May June June May June June May June 
dustry 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 

INING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 40.5 40.6 40.8 3.66 3.72 fie be) 148.14 151.17 132.87 
Ne oceans sas ce sain Sheoh ode xnesankeieenes 40.2 40.4 39.7 3.78 3.85 3.35 152.15 155.56 133.21 
og A 2 2 Op a ae ie en ee 37.6 38.9 42.2 3559 3.52 2.95 133.48 137.05 124.76 
Non-metals, except fuels..........................00. 41.5 41.3 40.8 3.28 eM I 3.02 136.11 138.19 123.38 
Coarries ano Sand pits. .t:....c8clis.... sees 45.6 45.6 47.9 2.99 2.98 2.79 136.33 135.78 133.60 
Services incidental to mining..................0... 40.9 40.7 42.0 3.94 4.07 3.54 161.34 165.35 148.66 
NP EA MENG yi cas caesrevsetberdvoiivicssvesenccese: 40.1 40.0 40.2 02 2.99 2.78 120.87 119.69 111.83 
AIO opis sis wed bNinn ipdadd caper Aisnnvodions soe 40.6 40.3 40.7 cm | 3.24 2.99 132.56 130.64 121.75 
PURI AINE DOOUS...os.ccessesckvasesseoceesdevesarvecaer 39.6 39.7 39.6 aE if 2.74 yh 109.55 108.9] 101.76 
eM ARINERIO VOLO RCS oo vsietttakeviasvaecenserertor dusieas 40.2 40.0 40.1 2.65 2.67 2.45 106.72 106.65 98.31 
SE Bs 5 ons dca Whdncssptnns ondatexsxe eaasiscsis 40.1 39.9 39.9 2.56 2.58 2.37 102.48 102.91 94.54 
RATE os sycpty Grn ch ean tte des cknayeonns vs 41.4 40.3 41.4 ce be B. 3.05 138.06 134.14 126.40 
Tobacco processing and products................ 38.0 39.0 37.0 3.69 3 47 3.21 140.56 135.27 118.82 
eR occ fe ain nncsnebwevste dodeniieseveindives 41.4 41.3 40.5 3.14 3.20 2.88 130.09 132.10 116.65 
Se 1 38.4 38.0 38.0 2.04 2.03 1.91 78.50 77.08 72.64 
EE ihc biden encase scvtenas sh hides ysntegoneeves 40.2 40.9 40.8 2.39 2.38 2.19 96.06 97.16 89.15 
Paiscelianecous textiles. ,..vi./..00......cecnsee: 41.7 40.7 38.8 Zio 2.59 Dat 110.63 105.64 88.12 
TTR Se on ee ee 39.4 40.1 40.1 1.83 1.80 1.71 72.14 72.36 68.66 
NS yas os nis ruin nine ne poh dud sewed ona avce 36.0 SG]. 36.1 1.99 1.97 1.88 71.68 laiou 67.69 
ENN aia av 65505 eivssaglignnty sn aondseongncatvys 38.5 38.2 39.0 2.83 2.80 2.66 109.06 107.11 103.90 
BAIL! FIRIUILCS, 5 si0- 4c scnbnce dese tenses once ducers 40.0 40.3 41.3 2.42 2.39 2.21 96.93 96.50 91.08 
» - Paper and allied industries..........................-. 40.9 40.8 41.1 3.48 3.40 3.28 142.43 138.79 134.69 
| Pa eArPa pers 2y.hesisciasesessvecenees, 41.1 40.9 41.4 Pe fe 3.68 3.58 154.31 150.44 147.94 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... S73 37.4 38.2 3.56 3.50 3.32 132.93 130.72 127.09 
PTY AC LAT INCUISITICS..,........:00--000--s0-00s00000 40.5 41.0 41.1 3.60 3.64 a0 146.04 149.16 137.11 
WPM ATI SECC) TITILISS. oc. ccccnterscsesnsenscee > 40.2 41.0 40.7 3.80 3.83 3.41 152.59 157.29 139.07 
Metal fabricating industries......................5- 412 40.5 41.1 = vf 3.23 2.95 134.80 131.09 121.31 
Machinery, except electrical........................ 40.9 40.8 40.8 3.40 3.34 3.14 139.03 136.48 128.21 
TEANSporiation equipMent 0026.0... 41.5 40.8 40.4 3.64 Suse 3.30 150.78 144.87 133.13 
UATE TICS. DALES 5 5. einceescteresesspsencisnnnes 40.4 40.1 40.7 3.48 3.42 3.36 140.51 137.18 136.66 
RI RON cise sv ck bsnsvctuarsi user ays 41.8 41.0 40.0 3.83 3.69 3.39 160.08 151.39 135.61 
OTe) Lo 2a 42.6 42.3 40.7 4.28 4.03 3.69 181.98 170.57 150.38 
Parts and ACCESSOTFIES........0..-+-...+4 41.6 40.2 38.9 3.56 sa 3.21 147.80 140.97 124.87 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 40.2 39:7 41.2 3.46 3.49 3.24 139.30 138.36 133.30 
EON PRDE CONICS oe facancs sanssoseknnnnesncuardsseeages> 39.4 39.0 40.1 2.97 2.93 2.71 116.96 114.41 108.71 
Communications equipment................ 38.4 39.1 40.0 2.86 2.82 2.58 110.09 110.50 beige 
Non-metallic mineral products................... 42.8 42.0 43.4 3.13 3.12 2.96 133.80 131.19 meonh 
Petroleum and coal products.................0005 41.5 43.4 43.4 4.13 4.25 3.74 171.41 184.11 peu: 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 41.3 41.1 40.9 3.17 3.19 2.97 130.91 130.89 42) i 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 40.0 40.4 39.9 2.41 2.40 2.24 96.47 97.06 89.3 
TR doco ksvseiadusbeataewndesccahaxsvanes 40.5 40.0 40.0 4.09 4.14 3.62 165.55 165.47 nes 
oo vc citnasapsgcueqnteceeass sts vestshoen 38.4 38.5 37.8 4.27 4.3] 3.74 163.96 165.90 Ht ee 
CSONETRT CONLTACCOIS 2.5.5 cess scrccvessesssescnvaay 39.6 39.2 38.8 4.04 4.10 3.59 159.72 160.52 ver 
Special trade contractoTrs.............:0:+ 37.6 38.0 37.1 4.44 4.47 3.86 166.99 poe aoe 
PAWN NCCT ois ose icinewiet con csauseadesnecasnsgessseustcens 44.5 43.2 44.0 3.79 3.81 3.43 168.66 veer ae 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 45.8 44.0 45.9 3.21 3.19 2.98 147.16 pee ES 

OTHET CNMINCCTING.... o.5.-5:.5.2...0.000ceeesece 43.1 42.5 41.9 4.47 4.45 3.95 192.36 188.85 ). 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


- 
IR CORN a Eo 5D sdcsannnipncci ceive 43.7 43.4 41.6 3.60 3.53 3.38 157.31 aay es 
Highway and bridge maintenance.............. 37.1 36.9 40.1 2 60 2.62 2.51 ee Ee! pr 
Laundries, cleaners and pressefs................-- 37.3 aT.o 37.7 1.75 1.74 St ae an <a.81 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns..................-- 32.1 31.9 32.5 1.73 ‘72 1.6 4° J4.7- 

Latest figures subject to revision. 

Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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Table C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Average Weekly 
Wages 
(1961 = 100) 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 6) 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollar 


a 964 So oe ee aay be I ee ER Dia os 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106. 

CSPI Sie ES eka Ree RARE, EPEC oP See Mee Ma eee ce 41.0 212 86.94 116.8 108. 

To La, sR 2 Btls $e Ree Hara ik Miah: Wen iene pre ene ean 40.8 2:25 91.65 12301 110. 

TG eee eee ere toh bam al ene tea rides rt eaee cass bheane 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.1 

EGS este Pree ce tiea sede see neo 40.3 2.58 104.00 13957 116. 

PO Eas tame ona lee ay Sem Ger a iateetotes 40.0 2.79 111372 150.1 119. 
Last Pay Period in 

Si LEB Ti fol eee 2 A ene, be cen Ce nn iD ES BER Sen 40.2 2.78 111.83 150.2 118. 

UPN ere beatae uD. ot re ened AF Sea R Enee Za teri AP Be 39.9 DAT 110.57 148.5 11% 

AULT RIS pete rer Ree Tent eM at ces OD A 40.1 2.78 111.37 149.6 118. 

ES a 2c 74 3) Sane en te | Oe AP PRO 40.7 2.82 114.89 154.3 12% 

OCC ee ae ae Rt eh ee ae 5 Se 40.4 2.84 114.87 154.3 128 

INOVORMOCE ee re oe heel oa) RRO Mon 40.4 2.88 116.18 156.1 1223 

WcCEi eh ae ee es Ste steele ak i, een 372 2.92 108.68 146.0 11% 

URES Pieri ot ae Sean corp a Rie amaiie, <4 ae teenie, SeeMnn ene M nse te FF 39.8 2.92 116.30 156.2 121. 

PEORIA ee oe oe ae EI ed 40.0 2.93 117.36 157.6 12% 

LENT 5 ho oe Seen a ara ae Goth eh Se MRE AY 39.5 2.96 117.14 15738 121 

F611 | ee i, aa ee RR) | Saad die SOR NMa Rane, oe ORE AS 8 39.8 2.99 118.84 159.6 123 

se ER Sd iy, TUS ek So rar RE ARR Oe 40.0 2.99 119.69 160.8 123 

US ibatep 1st Meir Seeds Raat ne: era deaetee i amen c it ReMnG >) 40.1 3.02 120.87 162.4 124 


* Revised. + Preliminary. 

Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by th 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). | 


Table C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings* 
June May June June May Jun 
1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 196 
eee ee a ee en ee 
$ $ $ 
peareunsiend es ue ue ees Sar 43.1 42.4 45.3 2.36 24D 2.% 
Beebe. i it SOT ARS Sek eae tice 2 MY 39.8 39.9 40.6 2.43 2.45 2.5 
I a LUPE LUE LS tal: SNe tI pct eee lg aed 41.5 fe | 41.0 2.33 Diss 2.2 
ee ee tates et Cy ee 40.6 40.7 40.4 2.69 2.67 2.9 
ee Te oo POs art See i 2 40.3 40.1 40.3 3.20 3.18 om) 
he eis oa Cyc ae eta eet 39.5 39.4 39.9 DRI 9 2.70 2.4 
Yi eee SE AM el Dee AM 40.4 39.9 39.7 B12 3.15 2.8: 
avs Te ae En ee 39.5 39.6 39.8 3.19 3.19 2.8 
pitien Columbia) Ae eo) hs 36.2 36.2 37.5 3.71 hee: 3.4 


a 


* Includes shift differential i i 

. s , premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays id si if pai i i | 
Insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. - #1 Pay Tor Paid sick: eaYes it PGR OUS ee 
Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat No. 72.0035, and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


employment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contact 
+h the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemployment 
surance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The sourc for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical 
port on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For f :ther information regarding the nature of 
» data see Technical Note, page 503, July 1970 issue. : 


ble E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 


der the Unemployment Insurance Act July 1970 
Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
d of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Paid 


5,672,000 5,230,100 441,900 NMewroungland. ct Meatertiva tins ates 24,545 827,612 

Cl ae 5,607,000 5,101,600 505,400 Prince 2a Ward Jens oki. <0. cece 3,606 109,808 
‘“ e 5,719,000 5,028,300 690,700 PSV SCOP ETDL, wah acca om lepica dics caueks cet 39,560 1,266,879 
MISTCD .... <0... 5,718,000 5,012,900 705,100 Ol CAV S PREUITIS WUC ies 55 dedi wns navn ees 30,108 951,253 
February...... 5,707,000 5,012,600 694,400 OTT cf. opens RN ORT ie eee tmirdyarn ey =O 363,135 12,434,772 
JanuUaCy:....... 5,676,000 5,016,500 659,500 CONTALIO Ss cases Lei eee Se tease 479,167 16,795,354 
DT UST TE CRONE» cls cov eaters aut cs ele ee rte ganda 40,991 1,321,496 

169—December.... 5,638,000 5,101,300 536,700 SA SKOLOHCWHTL..accctibtettaccsnencmdls 28,561 953,501 
November.... 5,596,000 5,246,800 349,200 PROT 5.5 scot aie Ube oas ele tuan renee 60,028 2,098,498 
October........ 5,518,000 5,238,000 280,000 Lp igieeieht @utiberts)¢ Seo Sy emeenreNeNee © 180,674 7,095,172 
September.... 5,518,000 5,258,400 259,600 : snares ane 
AMIZUST.. 0.0. 5,514,000 5,246,300 267,700 Total Bede POI RO < occ ccoes 1,250,375 43,854,345 
DEI os chictanwss 5,469,000 5,190,400 278,600 Total, Canada. Juned970.......c2 aes. 1,144,371 40,509,358 
RTE ccssccnnens so 5,511,000 5,234,100 276,900 Total, Canada, JU D969 ican, 778,677 24,787,402 


RN NE A EER = HARTER RAS TNA LUO WP ORE) ONDE Ek 


able E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


July 1970 July 1969 
rovince Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewal 
a 
URRY. ansdenncdeaos 148,431 103,094 45,337 120,888 84,957 35,931 
NRT oe Evaivenadnsansnsednaun 2,185 1,726 459 2,561 2,050 511 
mnce Edward Island.......................... 529 425 104 400 297 103 
EE ee. ccelsnniersvoras 4,075 2,920 1,155 3,421 2.517 844 
Se 3,530 261s 917 3,288 2,452 836 
eon nnvendontie 40,902 28,629 12,273 34,537 24,355 10,182 
en ORIN: a 63,773 43,612 20,161 57,033 38,767 18,266 
Sanitoba........... 3,820 3,026 794 2,766 2,192 574 
Te Ty Le a 8 a 2,524 1,928 596 2,114 1,540 574 
Ne ods Danese 7,682 5,560 2:122 3,763 2,686 1,077 
CSE SEC TTT | ac eo 19,411 12.655 6,756 11,005 8,041 2,964 


se 


In addition, revised claims received numbered 42,634. 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 
Province and Sex, at July 31, 1970 


Number of weeks on claim 


(based on 10 per cent sample) Tots 

claimant 

Total raid 3} 

Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 196 


Real Asx oe gn 439,368 131,487 119,099 88,530 100,252 278,61) 


Male tee ete 7 eles! 282,834 93,018 76,482 55,692 57,642 167,75 
rt nee nel ey ay ae ae 156,534 38,469 42.617 32,838 42,610 110,86 
NEWFOUNDLAND.............-. 8,440 2,903 21999 1,987 1,328 8,97) 
Male ea ie 6,389 1,980 1,853 1,597 959 7,05! 
Penden ee) 2,051 923 369 390 369 1,911 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 1,039 173 280 173 413 97: 
Rink ee oe 682 109 198 102 273 62. 
Pemale (oes. 357 64 82 71 140 35; 
NOVAS SCOTIA os occecstece 10,977 2,192 2,962 2,858 2,965 11,44¢ 
Malou cre ee 7,274 1,600 2,110 1,673 1,891 8,195 
Votrinle erate c.f eae 3,703 592 852 1,185 1,074 3,254 
NEW BRUNSWICK................ 10,409 3,088 2,394 P| 2,706 9,426 
Male teeta tae cue’ 6,940 oe 1,735 1,458 1,596 6,045 
Female cet eo 3,469 937 659 763 1,110 3,38¢ 
DUBBEC. tere eek 127,675 26,257 33,653 29,726 38,039 85,88: 
Maley scy Mire oh week 81,897 18,017 21,293 19,655 22,932 53,839 
Fenidle =e 45,778 8,240 12,360 10,071 (55107 32,044 
CONTA RIO@: en do ee 175,508 60,666 44,847 27,689 42,306 109,84¢ 
Nini iene er ees ec 107,387 42,955 25,773 16,108 22 558 63,857 
Berio eee ee 68,121 ia 19,074 11,581 19,755 45,994 
MANITOBA: nepali ik 11,664 3,595 3,266 2,868 1,935 8 ,25¢ 
Male 2005 custee Se 7,019 24597 1,965 1,474 1,053 4,168 
Female c8 8 bc ccicuck 4,645 1,068 1,301 1,394 882 4,08¢ 
SASKATCHEWAN ................ 8,524 1,769 1,523 2,184 3,048 6,042 
sine eee ee 5,282 1,056 1,004 1,373 1,849 3,36) 
CoE eee as Voce... 3,242 713 519 811 1,199 2,67 
Sneee eT ee ee ne 20,400 8,603 5 It2 4,637 1,448 9,159 
. a “s Pe i. Ree eee 12,949 5,697 3,626 2,849 THT 5,108 
ins Cot Be en a 7,451 2,906 2,086 1,788 671 4,645 


BSH COLUMBIA.......... : 64,732 22,241 22,240 14,187 6,064 28,01¢ 
S a = 1 COR eee ae 47,015 16,926 16,925 9,403 3,761 15,506 
RG emo ati 5, 4 1717 53315 5,315 4,784 2,303 12,5 


* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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Prices 


able F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health Recrea- 

and tion Tobacco 

Trans- Personal and and 

Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 

(1961 =100) 

eS fe 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 

SS (i 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 

967—Year TRIE sh 115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 122.5 114.1 110.4 

SS ee 120.1 122.0 118.6 121.3 114.6 127.4 119.7 120.4 

DOI —Y CAL... -raseeseseeeeeess 125.5 127.4 124.7 124.5 120.0 133.6 126.8 125.0 
| 

Mp A LiISt. 1505. A0ks.3>-. 126.9 130.6 125.4 125.0 120.5 134.2 127.6 126.4 

Bemiempers....2.20..1 126.6 128.5 i te 123:2 120.9 135.0 128.0 126.4 

SC LORICT eo kiedeoss 126.8 127.8 126.4 126.1 120.9 136.1 128.1 126.4 

November:.....::....,... 127.4 128.8 126.9 126.3 121.8 136.4 128.5 126.3 

Decemberi.2:i:::.4... 127.9 129.8 127.6 126.4 122.0 136.8 128.1 126.3 

B70 —Januaryss.:..6:.5.24... 128.2 130.1 128.1 125.5 L22.7 136.8 128.0 126.5 

PODLUAlY 35.050.4:.i---. 128.7 Loaves 128.3 12541 123.5 137.7 129.0 126.5 

Ts ae 128.9 130,35 1293 126.0 124.0 137.7 129.5 126.5 

ee ae 129.7 i 129.8 126.8 124.6 139.3 129.6 126.5 

EE ae 129.6 130.3 130.4 126.8 124.8 139.8 130.1 126.5 

ee ee 129.9 130.9 130.7 126.9 asii 139.8 130.3 126.5 

‘ee 130.5 131.6 1315 126.9 125.2 139.8 132.4 126.5 

UO ee Oe 130.5 131.9 131.5 126.2 125.3 140.2 132.5 126.4 

(1949 = 100) 


PAINT Se OF i513... 168.6* 


| 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


able F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—August, 1970 


Re- 
Health crea- Tobacco 
All-Items Trans- and tion and 
ae porta- Personal and Alco- 
Aug. 70 July 70 Aug. 69 Food Housing Clothing tion Care Reading hol 


re 


(1961 — 100) 

AO 199.6 122.3. «120.6. -«:124.7._—~«, «145.2 129.4 116.4. 132.6 112.4. 143.9 
ge 8 NS cce: ove, gestae ey sO 1214-1330 118.5” 123-3°~:—Cd8 1426 =| 128.8 NAT. 
OT [40 «193,8121.6 «(130.9 «105.5 s«'128.6. «120.8 «= 134.7 130.1 9 5263 
vies sccescasees 1248-1253. «:123-2Ss«128.0- 117.1 :123.2 125.8 132.0 139.6 1282 
1 1280. 12RSivn 124.3 13008000 120.5 127.6. 126.2 1433 , 136.6 lode 
a a rr 1077 «442278. 125.8. 1203. 1214: 1292 1318 140.9 1204 130.3 
1274. 127.3 «123.9 «1321 115.3 135.1 128.8 = 146.7 135.0 128. 
Baskatoon-Regina..............-.--.10+ 122.4 122.4 120.7 130.2 114.2 127.8 117.0 128.1 mre ie 
Edmonton-Calgary................0:0+ 125.7 125.5 122.4 130.5 118.9 126.4 121.2 144.0 aoe we 
a ee rise) Noah 100d «= «128 1178 «= 127.0 sass AT 3, 


ee 


: : : . > use : » actual levels of prices as 
Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time In each city and should not be used to compare actu | 
between cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppag 
Labour on the basis of reports from the 
in this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten 
reported on strike or locked out, whether 


es in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department ¢ 
Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tabl 
or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all worke 
or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the wor 


stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1965-1970 


Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Ye 


Duration in Man-Day 


Lockouts 

Beginning Per cent « 

During Strikes Estimate 

Month and Workers Workir 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Tin 


ia BRP REA Oo 36 Aa ae RR at ea 4 
| Tey CE.) SO I RR IS oICa fre RE fo rd OR 5 
ip Ca fe aac OR Ca Bk TA 7, OR Ph 4 
ey ae ee hy as ee She eosin, REMC ansatendeas 5 
LE SRE EAR ie 160 NO STE SO Pn 5 

fad eg Beate s OLLS) CULE] 9 Go ARE ROR AE ee er 

Ofo Fel s/o) phates mae Needs, 09) I UR eae ke 

tn Fes ito) occ) eee omega Li DNR a on 

era's 0 315) 5) 5 eee aa ediedel 0 A aE ER oe RE Re 

wets LU VEEN ge at Rap Sa a ee 3 Se eee 

Fa CR cy ip Re 2 a SIR TUE, oe 

a Cel OLS ae Sa ae Ee Se nO ee 

i hala tle cee arene SA a EES en ee ee ee en By Oe 

i 4 tenet os SR i BO ce Re Nt 

Tati Ass MER cho SREY Oe pen An: AEE 

cL ESE a lal BT Se en eee CR een 

2 TES CITA Rell ee ot teins i ak ia emer air as teeta at RN 

PSU oii 8 silted se dete it Se nn Ee oe i ee 


* Preliminary. 


Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 
September 1970, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 


Number 

Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- 
Industry Month outs Involved Days 


12 STASIS TES SPT FOES RA SEIS SSS SIR ER SE OT ON ENTS a rs 


it | Cl Oa ie) Ea a ee — — — at 
Mines.......3:: shsnitesonessssnesencnceccatas I I 80 480 
Manufacturing........0.......00.0..... 15 46 42,736 604,690 
Construction... 4 9 1,439 18.340 
Transportation and utilities... 2 4 156 11 10 
Trade Peale Lc 5S eaetnea. et 3 aN ys 5 254 4,820 
PEAR CO i Ae — — == ga’ 
POOR VEDG cen Begs 2 8 Tie 
Public administration.............. — — a aa 
All Industries...........0000....... 26 73 45,437 637,850 


900 


501 171,870 2,349,870 0.1 
617 411,459 5,178,170 0.: 
522 252,018 3,974,760 0.7 
582 223,562 5,082,730 0.: 
595 306,799 8,057,060 0.2 
96 61,497 1,126,750 0.1 
112 73,930 1,112,570 Ge 
90 49,404 402,010 0.: 
67 11,719 138,290 0.1 
57 8,428 102,840 0.( 
70 13,551 120,990 0.( 
68 16,619 166,060 0. 
97 50,469 633,900 0.2 
101 88,938 1,263,830 0.! 
94 72,736 1,112,920 0.’ 
119 98,037 1,153,680 0.” 
111 70,835 675,320 0.2 
73 45,437 637,850 0.2 


CHEE I EAE GR RA RS ESA SS TSI TY TENA IED SPE RMT oP SN EI i ST TE A SS 


Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdictior 
September 1970, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Montt 


Number 
Begin- Strikes 
ning and 
During Lock- Workers Mat 
Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Dai 


Newfoundland:?)... -0 4... 1 1 80 4g 
Prince: Edwarddsland=, 35.) — oe 72 
Nova. Scotiawiet,..oo teea es ie 4 600 5,8¢ 
NewoBrunswickt.. i. 45 1 2 45 6 
Québec be deuce oes hi 120. ee 10 22, 8,141 106,82 
Ontario. iad... eee 11 25 28,583 375,45 
Manitoba? 0). > (ae Bakr 1 267 1,34 
Saskatchewan)... ee te 3 487 4,72 
Alberiad : uss bop eee — eae = 
British Columbia................. ys is 6,876 135,24 
GUC l..-. <5. .,.2 0.0 ae nn 1 3 358 la 

All Jurisdictions............. 26> eG 45,437 637,88 
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ble G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, September 1970, (Preliminary) 


dustry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
ployer Se Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
cation Union Involved Sept. mulated Date Result 


anufacturing 


OD AND BEVERAGES 


Acadian Fish and Booth’s United Fishermen 245 6,370 37,490 Apr. 3 Union recognition— 
Fisheries Ltd., (Ind.) — 

Mulgrave-Canso and 
Petit de Grat, N.S. 


Weston Bakeries Ltd. and Bakery Workers 267 1,340 12,290 July 5 Wages, hours, other benefits— 
McGavin Toastmaster Ltd. Loc. 389 (CLC) Sent. 8&8 $15. a wk. increase first yr., $10. 
Winnipeg, Man. second yr. and $11. third yr.; 
improved pension benefits. 
EATHER 
T. Sissman Shoe Co., Food Workers 151 1,960 1,960 Sept. 14 Not reported— 
Aurora, Ont. Loc. 486 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
LOTHING 
Chateau Lingerie, Ladies’ Garment 154 3,230 18,320 Apr. 14 Wages, hours, working conditions 
Montreal, Qué. Workers Loc. 438 — — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
(OOD 
Scierie Price (Shipshaw), Building and 300 6,300 19,500 July 1 Wages, hours— 
St-David-de-Falardeau, Qué. Woodworkers’ — 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
Scieries Murdock Ltée, Building and 110 2,310 6,820 July 6 Wages, hours— 
St. Fulgence, Qué. Woodworkers’ — 
Federation 
(CNTUV) 
Skeena Kraft Ltd., Woodworkers 382 8,020 18,330 July 24 Alleged grievances— 
Celgar Sawmill Div., Loc. 1-405 — 
Castlegar, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


URNITURE AND FIXTURES 


RCA Limited, Woodworkers 340 7,140 11,560 Aug. 13 Wages, seniority— 
Owen Sound, Ontario Loc. 2499 — 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
New Castle Furniture, Upholsterers 100 2,100 3,200 Aug. 17 Not reported 
Montreal, Qué. (AFL-CIO/CLC) — 
APER 

Ao, ages ; sr benefits 
? ‘ ar 3.¢ 78,160 183,680 July 24 Wages, hours, other 

a we ane eee, ch iper ayer Sept. 29 22.5 % wage increases over a 3-yr. 
— aapapettette B Cc various locals contract, other improved bene- 

(Ind.) fits. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, September 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont 


Industry 


Employer 


Location 


Cie de Papier Rolland Ltée, 
St-Jéréme & Mont Rolland, 


Qué. 


Anglo Canadian Pulp & 
Paper Mills Ltd., 
Forestville, Qué. 


Prince Albert Pulp Co. Ltd., 


Prince Albert, Sask. 


Compagnie Gaspesia Ltée, 
Chandler, Qué. 


PRIMARY METALS 


Aluminum Co. of Canada 
Ltd., (Kitimat Works), 
Kitimat, B.C. 


METAL FABRICATING 


Dominion Forge Co., 
Windsor, Ont. 


MACHINERY 


Canadian Longyear, 
North Bay, Ont. 


Atlantic Dry Kiln Ltd., 
Rimouski, Qué. 


TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


Hawker Siddeley (Can) Ltd., 


Canadian Car, 
Fort William Division, 
Thunder Bay ‘‘F’’, Ont. 


General Motors of Canada, 


Ste-Thérése Ouest, Qué. 


General Motors of Canada 
& subsidiaries 
Various locations, Ont. 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Workers 


Union 


Papermakers 693 
Locs. 455 & 454 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 140 
Mill Workers 

og. 632 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 325 
Mill Workers 

Loc. 403 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 706 
Mill Workers 

Loc. 455 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
Papermakers 

Loc. 858 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loces115 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


1,998 


Auto Workers 562 
Loc. 195:(CLC) 


Machinists 170 
Loc. 2412 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Machinists 106 
Loc. 546 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 427 
Loc. 1075 (CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 1163 (CLC) 


2,500 


Auto Workers 
Various locals 
(Cie 


24,500 


Involved 


2,770 


2,660 


1,300 


14,830 


41,960 


1,690 


2,380 


1,060 


8,970 


35,000 


311,300 


Sept. 


Accu- 
mulated 


19,650 


4,760 


5,850 


18,360 


111,890 


1,690 


2,380 


1,060 


22,120 


35,000 


311,300 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


July 14 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, working schedule—25¢ 


hr. increase retroactive May 
1970, 25¢ May 1, 1971, mills ope 
ation on 7-day basis, other if 


proved benefits. 


Not reported—Not reported 


Wages—Return of workers wi 


signing of 3-yr. contract. 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Disagreement over work 
ards—Return of workers. 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages, other matters— 


Wages, other benefits 


Star 


Pt 
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ble G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, 


Workers 
Involved Sept. 


Union 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


September 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Major Issues 


Result 


tewart Warner Corp. of 
Canada Ltd., 
elleville, Ont. 


Canron Limited, 
Lachine, Qué. 


John Inglis Co. Ltd., 
toney Creek, Ont. 


N-METALLIC MINERAL 


ZODUCTS 


Pre-Con Murray Ltd., 
Brampton, Ont. 


Quebec Ready Mix Inc., 
Québec area, Qué. 


HEMICAL PRODUCTS 


Les Industries Valcartier 
Inc., 

Valcartier & Bassin 
Louise, Qué. 


Canadian Industries Ltd., 
McMasterville, Qué. 


onstruction 


N.S. Construction 
Association, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Mechanical Contractors 
Association in Waterloo, 

Various locations, 
Southern Ontario. 


Lange ip 375 7,880 45,010 Apr. 11 Wages, fringe benefits, grievance 
: — rocedures, length of agreement 

(AFL-CIO /CLC) a ures, length of agreemen 

Auto Workers 130 650 12,220 Apr. 27 Wages, other benefits—Wage in- 

Loc. 1538 (CLC) Sept. 9 creases, 4214 hrs. per wk. until 
Aug. 31, 1971, then 4114 hrs., 4 
wks. vacation after 20 yrs., 1 ex- 
tra paid statutory holiday, other 
improved benefits. 

Metallurgists, 800 16,800 26,400 Aug. 13 Wages, fringe benefits, job secu- 

Miners and ta rity— 

Chemical Workers 

Federation (CNTU) 

Auto Workers 407 8,550 9,770 Aug. 27 Wages— 

L000. o2o (CLC) — 

Labourers 146 3,070 9,500 June 30 Wages— 

Loc. 506 — 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Building and 100 1,500 1,500 Sept. 10 Wages, hours, other benefits— 

Woodworkers’ — 

Federation (CNTU) 

Steelworkers 1,286 11,570 11,570 Sept. 16 Wages, other benefits—61 '!A¢ an 

Loc. 7114 Sept. 29 hr. increase for males, 44¢ an hr. 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) for females spread over 3 yrs.; 3 
wks. vacation after 9 years, 4 
wks. after 15 yrs.; other improved 
benefits. 

Metallurgists, 545 1,090 1,090 Sept. 29 Wages— 

Miners and 7 

Chemical Workers 

Federation (CNTU) 

I.B.E.W. 400 1,600 12,000 July 27 Negotiation of a new contract— 

Loc. 625 Sept. 8 $1.85 per hr. increase spread over 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) a 3 yr. period; other improved 
benefits. 

Plumbers Loc. 527 550 11,550 19,800 Aug. 11 Wages, other benefits— 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, September 1970, (Preliminary) 


Duration in Starting 
ced Man-Days Date 
Employer a Se we Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved Sept. mulated Date Result 


Croft Metals, Painters 100 2,100 2,200 Aug. 31 Wages— 
Halifax, N.S. Loc. 1439 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fording Coal Co. Ltd., Various unions 180 540 540 Sept. 10 Eleven points of contention bei ) 
Kootenay Engineering Sept. 15 discussed by the unions and th 
Co. Ltd employer—Return of worker: 

Fording River, B.C. negotiations to continue. : 

Transportation and 
Utilities 
TRANSPORTATION 

Traverse Matane Godbout Seafarers (CLC) 113 900 900 Sept. 23 Guaranteed 10 work months- 
Ltée, os 

Five St. Lawrence river 
ports, Qué. 

COMMUNICATION 
*Post Office Dept., Council of Postal — — 215,510 May 26 Wages, job security, other bens 

Various centres, Canada Unions (CLC) Sept. 8 fitt—Wage increases, other in 

(Rotating) provements. 
Service 
EDUCATION 

Selkirk College and four Public Employees 173 1,900 2,400 Aug. 24 Wages, other matters—14 % wa 
District Shcools, Various locals Sept. 17 increases over a 2-yr. contract. 

West Kootenay and (CIEG) 

Boundary districts, B.C. 

Ontario County Board of Public Employees 160 1,760 1,760 Sept.’ 9 Wages, fringe benefits—8 % wa: 
Education, Loc. 251 (CLC) Sept. 24 increase the first yr., 7% seco 

Oshawa, Ont. yt.; board assumes 60 % of host 

tal, medical and group insuran 
eff. July 1, 1971; other benefit 

Commission scolaire Municipal and 250 750 750 Sept. 28 Not reported— 


Regionale Saguenay, 


School Employees’ mc 
Chicoutimi, Qué. 


Federation (IND.) 


II Na SERRE SS SRE TIRE AE SPER ETD ARTY EBS I DES TIES ET LE I I 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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